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The    Work    of  American    Artists    at   the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 

By  KARL  BITTER 

Director  of  Sculpture  at  the  Fair 


^HE  use  oi  statuary  out-of-doors, 
both  upon  buildings  and  in  pub- 
lic or  private  grounds,  lias  iu- 
in  America  to  a  notable  ex- 
in  recent  years.  I  a  part  this  is 
ae  to  a  general  increase  in  appreciation 
'art  among  Americans,  in  part  to  the 
rakening  appreciation  among  archi- 
:ts  in  the  United  States  of  the  ancient 
liance  between  the  sister  arts  of  sculp- 
re  and  of  architecture.  In  part,  also, 
due  to  the  striking  example  given 
the  great  International  Expositions 
flowing  how  a  beautiful  scene  may  be 
created  out-ofdoors  by  bringing  archi- 
tects, landscape  gardeners  and  sculptors 
to  work  in  co< Operation  so  that  one 
art  may  complement  the  other  and  the 
.result  be  a  harmonious  whole. 

Among  the    ancients  sculpture  was 


used  m  the  adornment  of  temples  ai3 
palaces  and  forums  and  other  structures 
where  the  conditions  called  for  figures 
of  heroic  size,  and,  indeed,  often  titanic 
proportions.  An  exposition  with  its 
palaces  of  classic  type,  its  broad  courts 
and  ample  vistas,  its  statuary  reproduc- 
ing the  divinities  and  heroes  of  ancient 
mythology  as  well  as  expressing  ideas 
associated  with  later  times,  may  indeed 
seem  a  reminder  of  the  grandeur  of 
those  by-gone  days  when  the  masters 
of  antiquity  carved  the  noble  groups 
which  are  the  admiration  of  all  time. 

When  the  task  of  creatnig  the  works 
of  sculpture  for  the  CoUimbian  Exposi- 
tion which  so  inspired  the  American 
public  was  undertaken,  the  number  of 
artists  available  for  the  work  was  much 
smaller  than  at  the  present  time.     Con- 
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George  Rogers  Clarke 
By  Ehie  Ward, 


Napffleon^ 

By  Daniel  C.  Fre-nch, 


James  Monroe^ 

By  Julia  M.  Btackrm. 


^ 


sidering  the  fact  that  the  art  of  the 
sculptor  at  that  tinie  was  just  passing 
out  of  its  infancy  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  most  remarkal-ilethat  so  much  really 
fine  work  was   accomplished.     The  re- 


J 


suit  was  indeed  not  simply  a  gri 
artistic  education  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  also  furnished  a 
strong  impetus  for  young  Americans  to 
take   up   this  art  and    for   young  me; 


The  Triumph  of  ApoUo,  by  Philip  Marfiny. 


J 


Open-Air  Sculpture, 


educated  in  foreigri  countries  to  come 

J  licre  to  practice  ^heir  calling.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  artistic  impetus  there 

I  are  to-day  sev^eral  times  as  many  sculp- 
tors in  Uie  United  States  as  when  the 

I  sculptural  work  for  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position was  begun.     It  was  just  before 

[tliia  time  that  a  number  of  young  men 


quired  abroad,  but  were  young  enough 
to  imbibe  at  once  the  ideas  characteris- 
tic of  the  New  World,  with  its  freedom 
from  tradition  and  serious  pursuit  of  the 
objects  of  life.  These  men,  with  those 
of  native  birth  whom  they  have  influ- 
enced by  their  work  and  artistic  ideals ^ 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of 


Pw  Sptni  of  Afus!t\ 

,  who    liad    attained    high   standing    in 

their  profession  came  to  America  from 

llhe  different  countries  of  Europe,  hav- 

png  acquired  their  art  education  in  the 

|l  centers  of  art  influence  like  Paris 

Rome,  V^ienna  and  Munich. 

t  here  tlie  training  in  art 
Ige  of  its  principles  ac- 


what  promises  to  be  a  distinctively 
American  school  of  sculpture.  The 
characteristics  of  this  school  are  a  cer- 
tain depth  of  work  and  originality  of 
sentiment  combined  with  a  seriousness 
not  found  in  the  contemporary  sculpture 
of  European  countries.  In  France,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  sort  of  superficiality. 
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Boy  and  Bear  Odd,  by  Isidore  KoniL 

almost  Bohemian,  that  is  not  found  in  the 
works  of  the  leading  American  siculp- 
tors  of  to-day.  These  men  of  foreign 
birth,  who  came  here  almost  as  yonths 
and  have  grown  np  with  the  generation 
now  in  control  of  the  activities  of  the 
conntry,  drinking  in  its  ideas  of  freedom 
and  individual  opportunity,  are  to-day 
as  American  in  their  work  as  the  artists 
who  are  native-born.  No  line  of  na- 
tionality can  be  drawn  between  them. 
But  coming  here  fresh  from  the  art  cen- 
ters of  the  Old  World,  they  were  able 
to  assist  in  creating  here  that  art  atmo- 
sphere whose  existence  in  America  is 
now  unquestioned,  bnt  which  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  belong  almost  wholly 
to  Europe,  Their  work  reflects  that 
originality,  earnestness  and  freedom 
from  tradition  and  convention  which  is 
characteristic  of  all  departments  of 
American  life. 

The  sculptor  who  is  to  participate  in 
the  decoration  of  the  grounds  of  an  ex- 
position has  a  fine  opportunity  to  dis- 
play that  originality  and  grace  joined  to 
seriousness  of  effort  which  are  so 
marked  in  the  best  American  work. 
He  is  not  usually  hamperetl  l>y  require- 
ments ♦  and  so  long  as  lie  keeps  in  tonch 
with  the  spirit  of  the  composition  as  a 


whole  finds  himself  in  the  possessioti 

of  much  liberty  for  individual  expres- 
sion .  The  out-of-door  atmus[>here  har- 
monizes with  this  spirit  of  freedom. 

Reverting  once  more  to  Chicago,  it  is 
proper  to  note  that  the  results  achieved 
there  were  perhaps  most  valuable  on 
account  of  the  stinutlus  to  further 
achievement  which  they  afforded.  The 
public,  too»  began  to  realize  how  much 
had  been  lacking  in  earlier  attainments 
along  architectural  linc^,  and  how  much 
o]iportunity  for  progress  and  improve- 
ment extended  in  that  direction.  From 
that  time  on  there  has  been  a  notalde  in* 
crease  in  the  commissions  given  for  the 
sculptural  adornment  of  buildings  and 
giounds  in  large  cities  and  on  extensive 
estates.  Eight  years  after  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  came  the  Pan -Ameri- 
can at  Buffalo,  where  a  very  harmoni- 
ous scheme  of  sculptural  adornment 
was  carried  out.  In  that  scheme  the 
idea  of  typifying  in  sculptural  works 
the  attributes  of  nature,  such  as  abun- 
dance; agricultural,  nuneral  and  other 
natural  w  eallh ;  the  power  of  great  water 
courses  and  the  various  qualities  of  the 
elements  was  dominant, 

A  notable  aid  to  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  were  the  improvements 
made  since  1895  in  the  facilities  for 
*' building  up'*  statues  in  staff  from 
the  small  models  furnished  by  the 
sculptors. 

This  improvement  has  continued, 
the  skill  and  artistic  abilities  of  the 
sculptors  have  increased,  and  now,  with 
the  completion  of  the  task  of  the  sculp- 
tors at  tlie  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion, it  is  possible  to  see  at  St,  Louis 
how  great  a  step  has  been  taken  by  this 
branch  of  the  guild  of  American  artists. 
There  were  over  eighty  sculptors  who 
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.rttcipated  in  this  work  and,  as  all  are 
nierican  citizens,  the  results  may  be 
down  to  the  credit  of  onr  own  art- 
*  Not  half  so  many  were  employed 
the  sculptural  work  of  the  Pan-Amer- 
II  Exposition,  while  at  Chicago,  ten 
rs  ago,  the  list  of  those  who  did 
il  work  scarcely  exceeded  fifteen , 
The  World's  Fair  at  St,  Louis,  hav- 
its  inspiration  in  a  great  historical 
enti  and  presenting  a  wealth  of  his- 
toric associations  for  embodiment  in 
statuar)^  and  with  all  its  opportunities 
for  employing  poetic  and  fanciful  ideas 
in  securing  decorative  effect,  will  prove 
of  In^timable  benefit  to  art  in  this 
country.  Of  the  exhibits  in  the  Palace 
of  Art»  representing  every  civilizetl 
uutry  in  the  world,  I  will  not  speak, 
they  belong  to  another  branch  of  the 
X position  organization.  But  without 
depreciating  the  value  of  the  works  of 
art  to  be  seen  in  exhibit  buildings,  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  the  gallery  of  art 
which  exists  out-of-doors,  under  the 
pen  sky,  to  which  almost  all  the  well* 
own  sculptors  of  America  have  made 
portaut  contributions,  will  prove  the 
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most  uatural  and  potent  influence  in 
the  education  along  artistic  lines  of  the 
American  people. 


THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  STATUARY 

Bv   EDWARD  HALE  BRUSH 


The  beauty  of  statuary  is  much  en- 

lanced  by   appropriate  landscape  sur- 

>undings.     How  much  more  efl"ective 

figure  or  group  in  marlile  appears 
when  it^  outlines  are  portrayed  against 

background  of  green,  as  in  a  park  or 

irden,  than  when  it  is  seen  in  a  gallery 
jlgainst  a  white  wall  with  numerous 
Bther  things  to  distract   from   its  con- 


templation. This  has  been  recognized 
recently  in  New  York  liy  the  holding 
of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Kational  Sculp- 
ture Society  in  conjunction  with  floral 
exhibitions,  the  plants  and  flowers  fur- 
nishing a  setting  that  much  increases 
the  charm  of  the  scene  as  a  whole  and  at 
the  same  time  augments  the  artistic  ef- 
fect of  the  individual  pieces  of  statuary. 

The  expositions  have  given  the 
general  public  in  this  country  glimpses 
of  the  possibilities  of  beauty  lying  in 
this  direction.  With  their  grand  archi- 
tectural effects ,  their  profuse  use  of 
sculpture  and  their  employ ment  of 
beautiful  landscape  work,  scenes  have 
been  created  which  for  a  time  have 
completely  transported  millions  of  visi- 
tors out  of  the  work-a-flay  world  into  a 
realm  of  fairyland. 

The  purpose  of  statuary  on  a  huihl- 
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lug  is  not  only  to  enhance  the  archi- 
tectural eflfect  of  the  structure,  but  to 
emphasize  its  signiQcauce*  For  exam- 
ple, the  Palace  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  a 
building  in  the  general  style  of  the 
Freuch  Renaissance,  was  so  planned 
by  its  architects  that  its  effectiveness  is 
greatly    increased    by  profuse    use   oi 


Ceramk  Ari,  by  G   >'   Harvey, 


sculpture  over  archways,  at  the  en- 
traiices*  in  doorways,  etc,  while  the 
ideas  associated  with*  the  building  are 
expressed  in  these  forms  of  plastic  art. 
M  usic  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  science  is  another  most  impor- 
tant phase  of  the  learning  and  culture 
embraced  under  this  head,  so  on  either 
side  of  the  main  building  we  fiud  well 
modeled  groups  by  George  E.  Bissell 
entitled  '*  Music  '*  and  '*  Science/'  A 
goddess  typifying  the  "  Genius  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  "  is  driving  prancing 
steetls  far  up  above  the  lofty  porticos. 
The  sculptor  of  this  Quadriga,  Charles 
A.  Lopez,  has  so  planned  his  groups 
that  they  present  a  pleasing  outline 
against  the  sky,  not  an  easy  task, 
**  Ceramic  Art/'  by  C.  Y.  Harvey,  is 
another  figure  of  the  many  on  this 
building  typifying  some  idea  associated 
with  the  exhibits  within. 

Again  the  sculpture  for  the  Festival 
HalL  the  great  show  piece  of  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair,  emphasizes  the 
idea  of  festivity  and  groups  like  Mar- 
tiny  *s  ''  Triumph  of  Apollo/*  Tonetti's 
'  *  Dance . '  *  Lukeman  *s  *  *  M  usic , ' '  with 
adornments  such  as  lyres  and  masques 
and  other  symbols  of  the  drama  and 
music,  prove  appropriate  and  effective 
in  giving  to  the  building  as  a  w^hole 
the  character  it  should  possess,  for  it  is 
the  key  note  in  a  composition  intended 
as  a  whole  to  express  the  jubilation 
felt  by  the  nation  in  the  extension  of 
the  sway  of  liberty  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  Or  again,  we  have  a 
building  such  as  the  Palace  of  Educa- 
tion and  Social  Economy,  whicJi 
brings   up   ideas  associated   with   the 
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progfress    of    niaiikind     along    higher 
planes  of  existence,  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  those  improved  social    condi- 
tions and  moral  and  intellectual  graces 
which  contribute  so  much  to  make  life 
worth  living.     Here  the  architect  has 
provided  a  structure  of  dignified  and 
even  majestic   proportions,  its  classic 
character  expressing  that  culture  which 
comes  from  the  nurture  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  its  beauty  and  meaning 
brought   out  and   emphasized   by   the 
figures  and  groups  for  which  the  de- 
gners  of  the  building  planned   when 
ey  began  work  on  the  first  drawings, 
he  sculpture  of  the  building  Is  an  es- 
ntial  part  of  it*  Yet  even  taken  alone 
uch  of  it  has  a  beauty  and  grace  of 
own.     Such   for  instance  are   the 
ndrels  entitled  "Geography"   and 
*  History "   by  Robert  P.   Bringhurst 
of  St,    Louis,     Another  group  which 
exemplifies  the  idea  is  that   by   H.   K. 
Bush- Brown  of  New  York   at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Palace  of  Education  show- 
igthe  famous  educator,  Horace  Mann, 
d  a  youth  whom  he  is  guiding  in  the 
y  of  knowledge. 

At  St,  Louis  the  greatest  decorative 

ects  produced  by  the  use  of  statuary 

are  seen  at  the  Cascades,  where  all  the 

landscape  work  is  designed  to  bring  out 

I  the  beauty  of  the  sculptural  creations 
|d  that  the  picture  presented  by  the 
Mole  composition  may  be  as  complete 
kd  beautiful  as  possible.  Emanuel  L, 
Hasqueray,  who  designed  these  Cas- 
bdes  and  the  Colonnade  of  States  at 
Rie  rear  and  crowning  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  studied  the  most  successful  at- 
tempts of  the  same  kind  which  Europe 


affords  and,  borrowing  what  he  needed 
from  these  sources,  introduced  original 
ideas  of  his  own  so  that»  as  a  whole,  the 
picture  presented  by  the  Cascades,  Fes- 
tival Hall  and  Colonnade  of  States,  with 
the  statuary  and  landscape  gardening, 
is  the  most  elaborate  and  ambitious 
work  of  its  kind  an^^vhere  to  be  seen. 
There  is  a  distance  of  about  four  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  water  in  the  basin  in 
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Oriental  Art,  by  H^  Linden, 


The  Cowboy  at  I^est,  6y  Soion  J  I,  Borgium. 
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77#^  Proiesi  of  ike  Sioiir^  hy  Cyrus  B,  Datthu 


front  to  tlie  longt  curved  Colonuade  at 
tbe  rear  and  the  height  of  the  slope  \s 
sixty  feet.  The  distance  across  the 
apace  partially  enclosed  by  the  Colon- 
nade is  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
the  grassy   slope,   with   its    shrubbery^ 


cUniips  of  pines  and  beds  of  flowering 
plants,  makes  a  magnificent  setting  for 
the  works  of  art  by  Konti  and  MacXeil 
which  adorn  the  Cascades.  The  grace- 
ful girl  floating  upon  an  albatross  which 
Mr.    Konti    has    modeled    to   represent 
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Interest  will  natuttlly  oenter  in  tbe 

statue  of  the  man  whose  cess  ion  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States  gave  the 
occasion  for  this  World  *s  Fair.  The 
seated  figure  of  Napoleon  studying  the 
map  of  the  Louisiana  territory'  is  h\ 
Daniel  C,  French,  whom  Lorado  Tall 
describes  as  '*  undoubtedly  Atuerica's 
best-known  sculptor." 

Even  the  animals  and  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  MiSFiss^jppi  \'al!c]^ 
have  been  commemorated  in  the  acolp- 
tnre  of  tlie  Exposition.  Cyrus  B.  Dd- 
liu's  '*  Protest  of  the  Sioux  "  fa  a  note- 
ble  work  of  this  kind,  while  that 
eminently  snccessful  sculptor  of  frontier 
subjects,  Solon  H.  Botglum,  contrib- 
utes several  striking  and  original 
groups,  among  them  **  The  Cowhpy  at 
Rest  '  and  ^^  A  Peril  of  the  Plams," 
reproduced  on  the  preceding  page. 

Most  of  the  sculpture  that  has  been 
passed  in  review  in  this  brief  way  pos- 
sesses not  only  grace  and  beauty  but  an 
original  quality,  and  as  a  whole  it  seems 
to  mark  the  occupation  by  American 
sculptors  of  new  ground  in  territory 
where  the  atmosphere  is  the  free  and 
vivifying  air  of  the  New  Worid. 
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GRACE  KEPHART 


Wirh  a  Drawing  by  ALICE  BEACH   WINTER 


SHE  lay,  a  new  and  glorified  being, 
white  and  frail  among  the  pillows » 
like  a  white  rose  in   a   drift   of 
snow. 

In  the  glad  and  needed  peace  and 
rest  of  her  dim  room,  she  lay  very  quiet, 
just  as  the  nttrse  and  doctor  hnd  left 
her,  her  right  arm,  round  and  lovely 
where  the  laces  fell  back,  outstretched 
over  the  pillow  to  the  edge  of  the  great 
bed. 

In  the  hollow  of  her  left  ami  lay  the 
Little  Child,  its  very  small  head  cradled 
close  on  her  bosom  and  caressed  pro- 
tectingly  by  her  white  left  baud  with 
two    seals,  of  sweethearthood   and 


wifehood,  shining  dimly  on  the  third 
finger. 

On  the  Young  Mother's  face  there 
rested  a  look  unlike  all  other  human 
expressions »  All  that  was  glad  and 
sweet  and  peaceful  and  happy — yea, 
and  holy — lay  there  outlined.  The 
soft,  wet  tendrils  of  hair  upon  the  brow 
were  girlish,  and  girlish  was  the  round, 
white  throat,  but  Womanhood  and 
Motherhood  were  wTitteu  on  the  peace- 
ful  face. 

And  then  the  door  opened  softly — but 
though  the  sound  was  infinitesimal ,  she 
heard  it  and  stirred  and  opened  her 
eves. 
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have  told  for  you*  but  she's  so  sweet  and  small 

Igh  her  ears  and  clear!"  

jews  ?  She  drew  her  baby  eveo  closer  asshe 

Ihrilled  her  plead. 

keak  right         **  It  isn't  that,  Deaiie*     A  girl  is  all 

ki  entreaty  right.     She'll  be  lot's  of  comfort  for 

iiitered    the  yoti  some   day.     But   new  babies  bj^m 

;  frightenetl  ugly — even  yoms  and  mine— and — " 
■appy.     He         **  Now  wAat,  Dear?" 
lut  his  arms  "  Well,  to  be  tmthful,    I  m  jealoi 

Ironsciously  of  her.  You  will  be  so  much  Hie  baby  § 

His  voice  mother,  you  will  forget  to  be  niy^  sweet- 

I*  My  Little  heart.' 

|ips  on  hers         She  slipped   her  ami    from    mider- 
neatli  the  Child  and  laid  a   hand  on 

^p  her  free  either  side  of  his  handsome ,  boyish  face 

cares.singly  and  looked  long  and  lovingly  Into  hla 

It    had  woi-shipful  eyes.     Thei  she  said  slowly 

|ind  foolish  and  reverently, 
each  other  "  My  Dearest,  it  is  because  I  am  the 

mothei  of  your  child  that  I  am  ten  thou- 

about  his  sand  times  more  your  sweetheart  now 

IS  and  she  than  ever.  I  love  j'Auninv,  coriiy>lrte1y 

head  and  wholly,  as  never  before,  dear  as  yon 

Iher  gentle,  were  to  me.     I  am  now  the  happiest 

Id    felt  the  woman  In  all  God's  world,  I  think." 

but  she         *'  Sweetheart!" 
spised  this         He  drew  her  dear  head  to  his  arm 

J  she  knew  and  kissed  her  long  and  tenderly. 
|ar  for  her         And  then  to  hide  his  joy,  he  once 
more  uncovered  the  Child  and,  wonder 

and  satis-  of  wonders,  took  it  up  in  his  arms  and 

tere  silent  kissed  it,  shyly  and  half  amazed  at  his 

Iss.  own  action.    Then  he  dug  an  awkward 

Iber,  forefinger  in  its  flower  soft  cheek  and 

our  baby  hastily  laid    it    down    again    on    the 

she  said  Young  Mother's  arm. 
strangely         After  that  he  drew  the  white  cover- 

d  softly  in  iugs  gently  over  both,  and  kissing  the 

lie    Young  Mother  once  more,  said  anxiously,  **  I 

while  she  must  leave  you  now  to  sleep  and  rest, 

ts  and  dis-  The  doctor  says  so."     He  had  already 

child — a  turned  to  go  when  the  Young  Mother 

Ml  no  hair  laid  hold  on  his    arm  pleadingly  and 

cl    in   dis-  said  drowsily,  **  Stay,  Dear." 
living  bel-         And  almost  before  her  head  was  once 

l»t  eyes,  again   pillowed   in   the  shelter  of  his 

wondered  strong  arm,  she  had   fallen  asleep,  her 
breathing  coming  soft  and  regular  and 

llders,  childlike, 
anxious.  And  as  he  looked  upon  the  sleeping 

half  soh-  ones — his  ver\'  own — ^the  Father's  heart 

|u  like  her  was  stirred  unspeakably  with  the  sweet- 

a   boy—  ness,  the  mystery,  the  holiness  of  it 

name  it  alt. 


7%f  mast  delirious  cradle  thai  ever  t>al^  was  rocked  in. 
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**  OJk^  ail  ye  ivhates,  and  all  t/tat  fnove  in  (he 
zvatcrs,  hiexs  ye  the  Lord ;  praise  Him 
and  nmgm/y  Him  for  eiferj* 

MY  earliest  recollections  are  rather 
hazy,  but  principally  center 
themselves  around  pleasant  sen- 
sations. I  was  born  as  nearly  as  I  can 
remember  at  high  noon  in  the  Indian 
Ocean ♦  near  the  equator,  and  my  first 
feeling  was,  "  How  pleasant  everything 
is/*  The  sea  was  like  warm  milk,  the 
softest,  most  delicious  cradle  that  ever 
babe  was  rocked  in.  Overhead  the 
glorious  sun.  like  a  globe  of  molten  fire 
that  was  bursting  its  bounds  on  every 
part  of  its  rim,  poured  down  a  flood  of 
life-giving  heat.  Not  a  cloud  in  the 
stainless  blue,  not  a  fleck  of  foam  on 
the  peaceful  waters,  only  great,  ^i^low- 
tng  breadths  of  color  ever  changing  in 
obedience  to  some  mysterious  law.  I 
by.  happiest  of  the  happy,  by  my 
mother's  side,  my  blunt  nose  protrud- 


ing from  the  water  about  a  foot,  the 
teat  in  the  angle  of  my  jaw  in  which 
the  immature  teeth  were  just  sprouting, 
and  the  rich  milk  streaming  sweetly 
down  my  throat  quite  unmixed  with 
any  sea-water.  You  see,  we  have  a  most 
exquisite  contrivance  in  our  gullets 
which,  without  any  effort  on  our  part, 
takes  in  the  food  and  shuts  out  the  sea, 
even  at  enormous  depths.  But  just 
how  it  does  it  I  cannot  explain,  nor  du 
I  think  that  anybody  can.  I  looked  a 
queer  little  creature  w^ith  my  head,  the 
biggest  part  of  me,  like  a  tadpole  and 
my  long,  thin,  lower  jaw  sticking  out 
in  front  of  me  almost  as  if  a  big  sph'nter 
had  run  into  my  face  and  remained 
there.  But  my  mother  did  not  think 
so,  she  was  very  proud  of  uie,  and  we 
both  lay  upon  our  beautiful  couch  su- 
premely happy. 

All   around   us   lay  the   rest  of  the 
school — thirty  or  forty  cows,  eight  ur 
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Rose  pcrfi  fHtuniariy  ii'tf/i  muhc  p<x(ciy  gtou?- 
ing  mass  belwt'en  his  jaws. 

ten  young  bulls,  and  father.  Ah,  never 
shall  I  forget  ^vhen  I  saw  him  first ! 
H^  was  going  round  the  family  to  see 
that  all  was  well,  as  he  did  some  six 
times  a  day,  and  he  passed  quite  clo^e 
to  where  I  nestled  at  my  mother's  side. 
He  was  one  of  the  mightiest  of  our 
mighty  race,  with  a  head  like  a  prom- 
ontory and  a  length  of  o\^v  seventy 
feet.  And  as  he  surged  slowly  up  be- 
hind me  on  the  surface  of  the  quiet  sea 
I  saw  the  whole  of  him  clearly,  and 
trembled .  (You  must  understand  that 
we  can  only  see  behind  us,  owing  to  the 
position  of  oiir  eyes,  which  are  placed  a 
little  below  where  tlie  shoulders  are  in 
a  man,  and  almost  in  the  midst  of  the 
body's  breadth).  He  just  glanced  at 
me  ab  he  glided  by,  a  glance,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  of  perfect  satisfaction. 
My  mother  quivered  with  delight  as, 
sheering  in  towards  her;  he  touched  his 
forehead  to  hers  graciously,  as  became  a 
monarch  to  his  adoring  consort  with 
whom  he  was  well  pleased. 

For  many  days  we  remained  in  this 
mid -ocean  solitude,  chosen  by  our  wise 
ruler  as  a  place  where  none  of  the  hate- 


ful   monsters  of   man's    making  eij 
came,  a   place  not  too   far  from  ric 


plateaux,    whose  intricacies    sw^anu^ 
with   our  proper   food,  where  the 
streams  ran  warmly  and  the  sun  re 
and  set  continually  with  never  a  clot 
a    place    where    we    alone    of  all 
sea-folk    had    no    foes   to   fear.     Tl 
proud  pre-eminence  above  all  our  fel- 
lows had  not  long  been  ours.     In  ot3 
hasteless   chronology   it  seemed  but 
short  time  past  since  in  every  part  ^ 
the  sea  we  were  liable  to  pursuit,  ha 
rassing  wounds  and  death  at  the  hand 
of  men.     True,   we  did  them   terribj 
damage  on  occasion,  and  some  of  ott 
warrioi-s,  notably  the  head  of  my  far 
ily,  hud  invariably  come  out  of  conflict 
with  the  earth -people  without  deadJ 
injury,  although  bearing  all  over  the 
vast  body  surfaces    wide,  white  scar 
where  the  cruel  wounds  dealt  them 
men  had  healed. 

IJke  all  young  creatures  for  the  early 
days  of  my  life  I  was  content  to  be 
alive  and  full  of  joy,  everything  was 
new,  everything  was  entirely  delightful. 
I  was  very  soon  weaned ,  for  among  out 
people,  the  sperm  w^hales,  there  doe 
not  exist  that  intensit}^  of  matemal  al 
fection  which  characterizes  the  othe 
kinds  of  whale  with  only  one  excep-~ 
tion.  We  really  do  not  need  it  for 
food  is  easy  to  obtain  and  of  a  uaturd 
entirely  lilted  for  a  mere  baby  to  eat,  scH 
that  when  I  was  less  than  a  mouth  old 
I  had  taken  my  place  in  the  school 
as  one  of  its  ordinary  members  and 
my  early  relations  with  my  mother 
were  entirely  forgotten-- in  fact  I  knew 
no  difference  Ixtween  her  and  any  other 
member  of  the  school  or  family.  But 
dunng  all  that  period  T  had  been  learn- 
ing, by  closest  imitation,  the  art  of 
swimming,  diving  and  obtaining  food. 
Vividlv  as  on  that  first  day  do  I  remem- 
ber when  by  my  mother's  side,  closely 
following  her  every  movement,  I  sank 
into  the  cool,  translucent  and  darkling 
depths  for  the  finst  time.  I  shrank 
closely  into  my  mother's  bosom  as  we 
left  the  warm  sunshine  in  which  w^e 
had  been  basking.  I  noticed  with 
youthful  wonder  and  admiration  the 
stately,  graceful  w^ay  in  which  my 
mother  arched  her  back,  lowered  her 
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and  elevated  the  biuad  Iilihs  ui  her 

I  tail  into  the  air  as  she  descended,  and 
llien  all  else  was  swallowed  up  in  ad- 
Iniration.  Slowly  we  sank  through 
the  increasing  coolness  of  the  sea»  dini- 
per  and  dimnjer  grew  Uie  light  from 
Rbove,  until,  after  what  seemed  a  day, 
but  could  only  have  been  a  few  min- 
lltes»  we  stopped  our  descent  and  began 
lo  move  horizontally.  At  first  I  was 
dreadfully  distressed.  I  felt  as  if  I  was 
?ing  squeezed  flat.  I  wanted  to 
breathe,  but  I  found  that  my  nostril 
^*as  as  securely  sealed  as  if  it  was  never 
|o  be  opened  again,  certainly  I  could 
lot  open  it.  My  lower  jaw  hung  down, 
leaving  my  mouth  wide  open,  and  pres- 
ently a  delicious  quivering  morsel  went 
I  gliding  down  ray  throat,  giving  me  a 
most  exquisite  feeling  of  satisfriction. 
The  gloom  which  had  so  troubled  me 
'  at  first  gave  way  to  a  tender,  greenish 
I  light,  shed  abroad  by  myriadsof  shining 
^^  things  that  glowed  and  faded  as  tliey 
^■Boated  about  apparently  without  any 
^Krill    of  their    own.     The    cold,    too. 


wijic-h  at  first  had  felt  almost  unbciu- 
able,  chilling.,'  my  blood  and  making  it 
feel  as  if  it  was  thickening  so  much  that 
it  could  not  flow,  became  less  unpleas- 
ant, and  piesently,  tiny  as  I  w^as,  1  re- 
alized that  this  was  my  proper  realm, 
that  here  our  people  were  supreme,  and 
that  of  all  the  myriads  of  diverse  crea- 
tures in  the  sea  we  were  the  undoubted 
heads  and  leaders.  All  other  sea-citi- 
zens but  ourselves  preyed  upon  and 
were  preyed  upon  by  other  denizens  of 
the  deep ;  we  aluue  took  toll  where  we 
would,  ourselves  secure  from  all  assault 
by  any  of  the  sea  folk. 

All  around  me  glided,  in  utter  silence 
amid  the  varying  gleams,  like  vast 
shadows,  the  members  of  the  school. 
Occasionally  in  hasteless,  dignified 
fashion  one  would  rise  perpendicularly 
with  some  palely  glowing  mass  between 
his  jaws,  and,  reversing  his  position, 
let  the  great  saw  of  his  lower  mandible 
divide  whatever  it  was  he  held  into 
sizeable  fragments  for  swallowing. 
These   w^ere  upon   the    same    colossal 


^iam  among  the  inhabiianU  of  ihr  deep  ^eas  we  were  the  masters  and  they  our 

leg  ithfmte  prey. 
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down  his  evening  as  I  remember  it  dunng  my 

that  was  babyhood.     But     one    morning  there 

was  self-  was  communicated  to  all  the  family  by 

^he  prey  of  that  subtle  interchange  of  thought,  in- 

kirtesy  pre-  dependent  of  speech,  which  we  possess, 

bppropriat-  the  chiefs  order  to  proceed  northward, 

[hare.     But  following   him.     No   one  so  much  as 

jtbcse  niys-  thought  of  questioning  his  authority. 

\t  itself  an  He  was  our  law  and  its  only  exponent. 

air.     \\'e  So  as  the  great  sun  flooded  the  horizon 

Ipth:^  for  as  with  golden  flame  as  if  he  had  bur^ 

]  to  our  size,  his  orb,  we  formed  into  ranks  and  at  a 

Jay  down  is  uniform  speed  of  about  six  miles  an 

according  hour,  departed  from  that  spot  of  ocean 

Imember  of  where  I  first  knew  life. 
Ish  upward,  Very  pleasantly  passed    a  space  of 

liole  weight  six  days  and  then  a  whole  wide  area  of 

Itlissful  em-  new  pleasures  met  my  delighted  senses. 

It  dazzling,  Whither  we  were  bound  I  did  not  know, 

liing  of  all  but  now  I  can  tell  you  that  we  made 

luf  heaven's  the  Bab-el-Mandeb,  no  gate  of  tears  to 

lostrih  into  me   but   a  veritable  entrance   of  joy. 

it  is  good  During  that  short  passage,  so  rich  in 

br  a  season  life  are  the  tepid  Indian  Seas,  even  my 

J  ish  of  His  small  body  had  become  quite  encrusted 

(tljat  sways  with  parasitical  growths,  barnacles  and 
moss  and  tiny  limpets.     They  worried 

\m,  feeling  my  tender  skin,  they  fretted  me  beyond 

tice  of  life,  bearing  and  so,  when  I  saw  the  jagged 

iry.  tingling  surfaces  of  coral  at  the  gate  of  the  Red 

le  feel  as  if  Sea,  I  rushed  as  did  my  fellows  to  chafe 

ji  emendous,  my  irritated  body  along  those  gratefully  - 

Ihc  exuber-  corrugated  summits  of  the  edifices  be- 

Ihe  delight  low.     Ah,  another  joy;  to  drag  oneself 

luiy  wonder  luxuriously  over  those  myriad  needle- 

lef,  yielding  points  of  coral,  every  touch  sending  *a 

■  of  such  an  thrill  of  delight    from    fluke-edge    to 

lot  his  dig-  spiracle — yes,  indeed,  it  was  worth  all 

le  alung  the  the  miserable  days  of  irritation  preced- 

ijcean,    and  ing  it  to  know  the  sweetness  of  relief, 
lo wards  the  And  then  the  food.     Here  are  found 

Irce  beyond  in  fullest  abundance  all  the  sea  has  to 

|onestupeu-  offer.     Massy  shoals  of  lazy  fish  that, 

all   lay   in  needing     no    inducement,   just  swam 

so  to  lie,  serenely  down  the  gaping  caverns  of 

Ivonroseup,  our  jaws,  cuttles  of  medium  size  but 

Id  out  from  soft    and  sapid,  that  without  any   at- 

No  ripple  tempt  at  resistance  allowed  themselves 

If  wind  dis-  to    drift    gelatinously    into    the  warm 

Kven    the  haven  of  our  stomachs.     Ah  !  the  Red 

I  whale    but  Sea  is  a  good  place. 

t!ie  restful  Here  in  this    pleasant    sea    we    re- 

|ase  around  mained   for    many  days.      Naught    of 

jre  was  per-  harm  or  annoyance  came  near  us   so 
long  as  we  kept  to  East  or  West  of  a 

a   typical  well  defined  line  drawn  down  the  mid- 


die  of  the  sea.     We  lay  and  luxuriated 

in   the    rich    sea-pastures    within  the 

sbelteriug  reef- barriers »  fearing  nothing 

and  fattening  upon  the   never   failing 

stores  of  rich    food   around    us.     The 

other  youngsters  and  myself  grew  aniaz- 

gly\  for  not  only  did   we  eat  all  we 

"It   inclined   to,    but    like   all   young 

hings  rejoicing  in  our  perfect  life  and 

full   freedom  we  gamboled,  we  raced, 

,nd  did  all  that  the  abundant  vitality 

ithin  us  prompted  us  to  do,  and  there 

ere  none  to  say  us  nay.     And  so  the 

lappy  days  passed.   None  taking  count 

'them,  all  too  intent  upon  enjoyment 

the  present  to  think  of  the  future, 

ntil  one  morning  our  great  Chief  gave 

e  gatheruig  signal,  and  was  instantly 

obeyed. 

In  a  close,  compact  body  we  left  the 
feasant  purlieus  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
ithout    deviating     from    our    direct 
urse,  except   to   clear    Sokotoa.    we 
lade  our  way  sou tli ward*     Now  I  be- 
n  to  feel  the  benefit  of  our  long  stay 
the   abundant    waters   w^e  had  just 
uitted.     Because  here  there  was  almost 
nothing  for   us   to  eat.     True,  as  we 
lassed  through  the  blue  depths  in  state- 
y   ranks   an   occasional   shoal  of  fish 
would  swim  down  our  gaping  throats, 
or  a  passing  school  of  porpoises  find  per- 
anent  shelter  in  the  v^ast  maws  of  our 
ders-     But  these  were  incidental  only. 
othing  like  the  rich  banqueting  day 
'ter  day  which  had  been  our  lot  in  the 
m ing  sea  behind  us.     But  if  we  could 
*ast  when  occasion  offered  w^e  could 
so  fast  when  need  arose.     And  need 
was  laid  upon  us  now.     None  but  our 
chief  knew  w^hither  we  went,  yet  we 
followed    him    unfalteringly    through 
those  almost  barren  seas— barren,  that 
is,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned.     With- 
out haste,  yet  resting  not  day  or  night, 
we    pursued   our    journey   southward 
through  the  mighty  silences  of  the  sea. 
Once   and  only  once  did  w^e  see  any- 
thing to  give  us  pause,  and  that  was,  as 
Iie  water  began  to  chill,  when  we  met 
ne  of  those   mighty  fabrics  made  by 
len  and  driven  by  fire  across  the  sea. 
Ve   had    been  so  long  imnume   from 
nrsuit,   or  indeed  annoyance  of  any 
ind,  that  we  took  little   heed  of  her 
xcept  just  to  avoid  her  great  onw*ard 


msh  and  the  deadly  swirl  of  her  tail. 
Full  of  curiosity  to  see  w  hat  this  won- 
derful surface  monster  might  be  I  rose 
behind  it  and,  putting  forth  all  my 
vigor,  swam  after  it  to  get  a  good  view 
of  it.  When  suddenly  I  heard  a  curi- 
ous noise  almost  like  the  sound  we 
make  on  a  calm  da}^  when  lying  upon 
the  surface  we  strike  the  water  with  our 
tails,  and  immediately  I  felt  a  burning, 
stinging  pain  run  through  me.  I 
swerved  in  my  course  and  sought  my 
companions^  all  of  whom,  as  I  joined 
them,  put  on  their  utmost  speed  on  our 
original  course.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
as  if  they  avoided  me,  but  gradually, 
as  the  healing  of  the  sea  exercised  its 
t>enignant  effect  upon  the  place  in  my 
side  where  I  felt  the  pain,  they  closed 
in  upon  me  again  and  I  was  no  longer 
shunned.  Later,  as  we  slowed  down, 
our  great  chief  deigned  to  halt  near  me 
and  tell  me  what  had  really  liappened. 
He  said  that  idle  men  and  women  (how 
I  wondered  what  they  were)  on  board 
of  these  land  niunstei-s,  or  ships,  pos- 
sessing deadly  things  able  to  kill  a  long 
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way  oflF,  did  not  hesitate  to  try  and  de- 
prive of  life,  just  for  anmsenieut  any  of 
the  sea  folk  they  saw.  At  which  I 
wondered  very  much,  for  the  earliest 
knowledge  I  absorbed  was  never  to  kill 
but  for  food,  and  the  news  that  there 
were  creatures  who  killed  for  amuse- 
ment was  very  terrible  to  me. 

However,  although  the  memory  oi 
that  encounter  has  never  left  me,  my 
wound  healed  so  rapidly  that  I  never 
once  faltered  in  our  southward  rush, 
feeling  stronger  and  more  fit  every  day 
as  the  goo<l  sea  gave  me  of  its  strength 
and  the  long  feasting  in  the  Red  Sea 
came  to  its  predestined  and  proper  ef- 
fect. Our  speed  increased;  without  fal- 
tering or  straggling  we  held  steadily  on 
until  one  day,  following  our  chief,  we 
settled  down ,  down ,  down .  Deeper  than 
ever  I  had  dreamed  of  until,  skirting  the 
black  bases  of  a  mighty  mountain 
range,  we  found  our  prey.  Hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  enormous  cuttle  fish, 
helplessly,  slimily  crawling  about  on 
the  rocky  floor  or  clinging  with  their 
myriad  tentacles  to  the  pillars  of  the 
earth  as  with  their  huge  eyes  they  saw 
us  approaching.  There  was  no  escape 
for  them .  Alone  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  deep  seas  we  were  their  masters 
and  they  our  legitimate  prey.  We  fell 
upon  them  in  a  body  and  tore  them 
limb  from  limb,  feeling  exquisite  sat- 
isfaction as  the  quivering,  succulent 
morsels  glided  down  into  our  craving 
stomachs.  I  had  devoured  one  huge 
fellow-  whose  head  had  been  bitten 
off  by  a  big  bull  close  to  me,  and  was 
almost  satisfied.  Not  quite,  though, 
and  with  fresh  ardor  I  flung  myself  into 
the  fray,  seizing  a  vast  cuttle  by  the 
middle.  He  writhed  round  and  en- 
wrapped me  with  his  far-reaching  arms 
so  that  I  could  not  get  my  mouth  open. 
But  my  tail  was  free,  and  exerting  all 
my  strength  I  rose  through  the  murky 
water  dragging  him  with  me.  Fortun- 
ately he  had  not  had  time  to  anchor 
himself  to  one  of  the  rock  bases.  We 
reached  the  surface  in  a  welter  of  foam 
and  there  by  my  side  was  the  chief, 
who,  ranging  up  closely,  seized  some 
outlying  tentacles  of  my  prize,  causing 
him  to  unclasp  those  that  bound  my 
jaw,  and  next  moment  the  strong,  salt 


air  of  the  sky  wa^  seni 
newed  life  through  mm 

Many  dangerous  cril 
countered  by  me  since  I 
of  them  have  I  felt  sJ 
on  that  occasion .  Had  I 
chief  I  must  have  droJ 
not,  and  when  in  the  I 
all  our  company  forJ 
surface,  full  fed,  to  liJ 
by  the  gentle  rocking  i 
no  longer  regretted  til 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea  1 
the  delights  of  strnggi 
And  I  had  been  notit-J 

Thenceforward  I  grJ 
rajMdity.  I  felt  the  I 
twisting  the  cahle-liki 
flukes,  knitting  the  cJ 
ni3'^  vertel)rae,  and  pilil 
ions  of  muscle  arounl 
great  joy  filled  me.  1 1 
for  it.  Perhaps  it  wal 
feet  of  that  chill  seJ 
now  well  south,  on  thi 
l)eautiful  isles  of  Nel 
every  nerve  in  our  bJ 
tense  with  the  springi 
Day  broke  and  showeJ 
precipices  of  the  SoutI 
which  the  monstrouJ 
Southern  Ocean  hiJ 
vainly,  retiring  sulleil 
spray  and  leagues  of  f  J 

Up  out  of  the  boil 
sprang  a  mighty  moul 
nacle  of  rock  that,  re  J 
the  darkling  depths  ofl 
soared  into  the  air  as  I 
round  it  we  circled  J 
food  was  even  morel 
within  the  Bab-el -MI 
standard  of  coniparisi 
raged  higher  and  hi 
waves  fathoms  above  I 
selves  headlong  from  I 
circling  journey  ogaiiJ 
base  and  whitened  I 
spray.  Gradually  ft  cl 
that  our  ranks  were  I 
by  many  strangers.  « 
tainly  never  seen  befol 
ders  with  me,  hut  cl 
sign.  When  the  nexl 
bleak  and  cheerless  m 
surface  of  the  stiLiits  I 


A    sitting 

dreds  of  onr  kliifl  gathered,  as  if  at 
some  prc-arrangcnl  rendezvous  for  some 
definite  purpose,  I  felt  a  great  pride 
at  being  one  of  this  mighty  concourse^ 
this  asi^embling  of  the  mightiest 
creatures  livitig,  and  I  had  some  dim 
idea  that  maybe  I  miglit  distinguish 
myself  in  some  manner  among  tliem  for 
was  I  not  getting  wl^H  grown,  tliongh 
far  beldnd  our  uolde  chief  in  his  gigan- 
tic  majesty. 

It  was  a  premonition,  full  of  truth, 
for  on  the  third  day  after  our  arrival, 
while  in  conijxitiy  of  some  hundreds  of 
my  fellows,  I  lay  basking  in  the  clear 
sunshine,  the  warning  signal  passed 
through  me,  telling  of  terrible  danger 
very  uear.  How  it  is  conuunnicatt*d  I 
cannot  tell  you,  neither  liy  speecli  nor 
sound  of  any  kind  are  we  apprised  of 
the  presence  of  an  enemy,  but  in  every 
fiber  of  our  bodies  wesuddeidy  feel  that 
danger  is  near.  Only  we  do  not  know 
from  whence  it  is  coming.  We  are  in- 
tensely on  the  alert  but  tliat  is  alL  I 
lay  like  most  of  my  fellows  upon  tlie 
shining  sea-surface,  my  coluuuiar  head 
half  out  of  the  water,  my  both*  slightly 
arched  aud  my  tail  quiveriugly  playing 
from  side  to  side  as  if  seeking  to  test 
the  vibrations  of  the  water.  Suddenly 
an  tinfamiliar  tremor  ran  through  me 
(I  lieard  nothing  liecause  with  tis  hear- 


ne 


ing  is  almost  a  lost  sense)   and  alnnjst 
inuuediateiy  I  felt  a  sharp,  stinging  pain 
shoot  through  my   right  side.     Filled^ 
with  rageasw^ell  as  alarm,  I  sprang  for™ 
ward,  feeling  as  I   did  a    drag  at  the 
w^oiuid    in   my    side.     Instinctively    1 
divetU  turning  a  somersanlt  beneath  tb 
water  and  couung  up  witli   a    furioui 
rush  about  twenty  yards  asteni  of  in 
former  position*     As  I  did  so  I  canglr 
a  glimji.se  of  a  strange  white  monster 
long  aud  narrow,  with  two  slender  legs 
on    each    side,    and   throwing    tny  tail 
high  delivered  a  blow  at  it  with  all  my 
force*     I  felt  my  stroke  take  effect,  saw 
as  I    came    to    the    surface    again    a 
quantity  of  strange  fragments  floating, 
but   beyond    all    I    felt   the  smarting, 
burning  pain  of  my  wonml,   ancJ  with* 
outseeking  further  revenge,  sank  down, 
down  into  the  cool  depths  where  I  knew 
my  enemy  could  never  come. 

My  fellows  were  all  scattered  far  and 
wide,  all  cohesion  or  discipline  seemed 
to  have  ended.  I  remained  down  tai 
t!ie  full  limit  of  my  endurance,  seeing 
nothing  of  any  of  my  com|>anions  dur- 
ing tlie  time*  But  when  I  reached  the 
surface  again,  I  felt  the  rallying  signal 
vibrating  through  my  body,  and  hurry- 
ing in  the  indicated  direction  soon  re- 
joined the  school.  Then  I  learned  that 
the  strange  monster  I  had    destroyed 
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was  a  boat  with  men  in  it  who  were 
amied  with  terrible  weapons,  compared 
to  which  our  jaws  and  flukes  were  but 
clumsy  and  almost  useless.  They  had 
wantonly  attacked  us  for  some  reason 
of  their  own  and  had  succeeded  in 
slaying  two  of  our  number  who,  para- 
lysed with  alarm  at  the  sudden  on- 
slaught, had  made  but  a  poor  defense 
and  had  fallen  comparatively  easy  vic- 
tims. Me,  the  great  chief  singled  out 
for  high  honors. 

Then  feeling  that  such  a  neighbor- 
hood was  unpleasant  to  remain  in  our 
chief  led  us  farther  south,  to  where  a 
group  of  mountains  just  raised  their 
heads  from  the  tremendous  depths  to  a 
little  above  the  surface.  He  said  lie 
had  never  known  man  come  there  even 
in  the  days  when  few  haunts  of  our  peo- 
ple were  secure.  Yet  here  we  had  almost 
all  lost  our  lives  through  a  singular 
misfortune  which  befell  us.  We  had 
entered  a  little  bay  scooped  out  of  one 
of  the  mountain  sides  with  a  very  nar- 
row neck  not  much  larger  than  would 
admit  one  of  us  at  a  time.  At  the  en- 
trance it  was  shallow  but  within  it 
widened  and  deepened  so  much  that  it 
was  an  ideal  place  to  rest  in,  while  from 
tlie  surface  on  either  side  the  steep  walls 
of  cliff  rose  sheer  to  a  great  height. 
And  it  was  literally  crawling  wnth  huge 
cuttles,  our  natural  and  greatly  loved 
food.  Here  we  were  feeding  in  perfect 
content  and  I  had  almost  forgotten  my 
recent  adventure  when  suddenly  a  chill 
struck  through  my  very  marrow;  I  felt 
as  if  my  vital  forces  were  about  to  cease 
their  duties.  We  all  felt  it  at  the  same 
time — that  dread  cold  which  is  the 
horror  of  the  sperm  whale  and  makes 
him  avoid  as  if  it  were  a  plague  spot 
the  vicinity  of  ice.  But  the  first  shock 
of  alarm  over  we  sought  the  cause  and 
found  to  our  dismay  that  the  narrow 
entrance  was  entirely  blocked  by  a 
monstrous  iceberg  which  had  drifted 
in  there  and  become  jammed  between 
the  jaws  of  the  pass.  We  were  all 
prisoners  and  at»the  mercy  of  the  cold. 

So  for  several  days  and  nights  we  re- 
mained in  this  prison,  eating  through- 
out every  waking  hour.  I  kept  re- 
turning to  the  icy  barrier,  much  as  I 
hated  and  feared  it,    and  even  forced 


myself  to  try  and  wi| 
And  at  last  as  I  was  I 
sandgropei,  I  felt  a  J 
of  the  whole  vast  nmm 
with  a  crash  bs  if  of  I 
was  hurled  forward  I 
my  own  length  and  lal 
ing  and  ht-lpless.  I  I 
surface  witliout  any  I 
own,  and  feebly  spotitl 
ses  coming  back  to  iJ 
ently  joined  by  my  ctl 
admiration  of  me  wa  J 
creased,  for  tbe}^  attril 
erance  to  me.  But  I  I 
ill-used  by  that  tremJ 
had  it  not  been  for  thJ 
of  all  the  food  I  had  bl 
devouring  lately  and  I 
powerful  physique  I  I 
have  been  unable  to  kl 
school,  and  sbDold  pri 
quietly  or  been  slahil 
chief.  Our  miglity  rl 
weaklings  or  cripples.  I 
Now  in  a  communitl 
are  just  three  ruling  nil 
ing  us  to  exercise  all  J 
the  desire  for  food .  I  n  i 
training  teaches  its  whi 
to  that  search  e\"er>^ll 
nated.  M(^reover  we  I 
with  the  smaller  denl 
upon  many  of  whichl 
•were  it  possible  to  J 
slow  and  clumsy  in  i 
The  gigantic  cuttlefil 
hides  its  mighty  gelatil 
submarine  caves  at  I 
mountains  is  capable  J 
enormous  appetites  an  I 
easily  obtained,  CreJ 
bulk  and  less  prowess  I 
not  fear.  They  becol 
tively  easy  prey.  Ptitl 
ble,  invulnerable;  agaiil 
no  cuttlefish  can  defeni 
are  full-grown .  This ,  tl 
need,  and  ituleed  it  is  J 
that  live,  although  nl 
subordinate  it  to  othel 
periods  at  a  time,  ncJ 
Next  comes  the  love  I 
tense,  overmastering  I 
wives  and  children,  al 
it,  really  a  couseqnencl 
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for  supremacy  over  our  fellows.  These 
two  last  only  apply  to  the  males.  Our 
females  are  almost  like  beings  of  an- 
other race,  so  inferior  to  us  are  they  in 
size,  in  agility,  in  ferocity.  The  full- 
grown  sperm  whale  cow  never  exceeds 
in  size  half  the  dimensions  of  the 
full-grown  bull,  and  is,  moreover,  a 
gentle,  timid  creature,  whose  one  object 
is  to  keep  near  her  lord,  to  obey  his 
lightest  sign,  and  who  will  cheerfully 
remain  by  his  side  and  die  with  him  if 
he  be  in  danger  of  death. 

The  young  bulls  are  in  an  anoma- 
lous position.  For  a  long  time  they 
are  mere  nobodies.  They  are  of  the 
family,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it  but  to  obey  the  lead  of  the  chief. 
When  at  last  instinct  compels  them  to 
cast  amorous  glances  upon  the  young 
cows,  another  instinct  warns  them 
that  before  love  must  come  war.  And 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  at  a  certain 
period  in  the  life  of  the  school  there 
are  furious  battles  between  the  young 
bulls,  battles  that  sometimes  result  in 
the  death  of  one  or  both  of  the  com- 
batants and  sometimes  in  that  terrible 
disablement  and  disfigurement  known 
as  twisted  jaw,  where  the  bone  of  the 
long,  mandible-like  lower  jaw  is 
wrenched  to  one  side  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  the  body.  Then  the  sufferer 
is  thrust  put  of  the  school,  never  again  to 
know  the  fellowship  of  his  kind,  but  to 
wander  hungry  and  lonely  until  his  life's 
end.  The  victor  in  the  battle,  at  which 
the  great  chief  of  the  school  looks 
gravely  and  with  perfect  impartiality, 
may  then  form  a  school  of  his  own.  He 
proudly  selects  for  himself  wives  from 
among  the  young  cows  and  departs  to 
use  for  himself  the  wisdom  he  has 
learned  during  his  adolescence. 

So  the  making  of  new  families  ^oes 
on  until  finally  there  arises  a  young  bull 
who,  seeing  that  the  leader  is  not  so 
fierce  or  so  agile  as  of  old,  feels  called 
upon  to  put  his  headship  to  the  test  and 
haply  succeed  in  driving  him  from  his 
place  and  fillinj^f  the  same  himself  more 
efficiently.  Then  a  tremendous  fight 
ensues,  lasting  sometimes  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  And 
the  outcome  is  of^en  that  the  old  king  is 
beaten,  deposed  and  driven  forth  to  wan- 


der solitary,  it  nmy  hi 
through  the  wide  ocl 
he  ranged  as  an  ocea| 
of  a  great  family,  buti 
finish  his  journey  aloil 
Now  in  this  long  J 
sought  to  show  the  cJ 
pie  as  regards  fmnily  ll 
that  to  me  was  rapidlj 
time  when  I  most  iieJ 
my  peers  for  tlie  righl 
no  choice  nor  tUd  I  dl 
keenly  eager  to  figlit,  I 
cause  my  exj^luits  hac| 
me  fame,  as  it  is  luidel 
also  because  there  wer  J 
cows  who  looked  loJ 
They  kept  near  me  in  I 
we  were  on  our  passagi 
jealous  efforts  made  b>l 
bulls  to  edge  bctweel 
tempts  were  made  tJ 
a  fight  but  I  disrej 
Mine  was  a  loftier  aioil 
tion.  I  aspired  to  ll 
school,  although  therel 
ible  that  our  chief  was! 
to  lead.  All  the  nioJ 
me  if  I  could  overconl 
his  place.  CousequeJ 
battle  took  place  amol 
low  bulls,  and  several  I 
founded  and  led  away  I 
about  the  oceans  of  I 
battle  royal  took  pi  a  J 
Ocean,  near  where  I  I 
contemporary  of  my  I 
days  after  me,  led  olf  I 
triumphantly.  An  o  til 
family  on  the  coast  cl 
off  the  Sandwich  I 
in  the  North  AtlaiitiJ 
ship  full  of  men  and  1 
view  the  fight  and  hel 
see  how  fiercely  strovel 
the  deep,  though  knci 
the  cause  of  quarrel  I 
of  victory.  Still  I  bil 
I  always  kept  close  to  I 
ing  his  every  niovetnel 
wise  ways  and  absorll 
had  to  teach.  Until  J 
around  the  bases  of  tl| 
the  South  Atlantic.  I 
and,  while  the  furiouJ 
raged  round  us  and  lifl 
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[•towards  the  sky,  I  calmly  clialleuged 
his  supremacy.  He  had  gi%^eii  the  sig- 
nal to  depart  northwards  iocouseqiience 
of  the  ill c leniency  of  the  sea.  And  1 
qiiestiuned  his  wistluiii.  I  pointed  out 
that  here  was  abundant  food,  that  the 
storms  did  not  affect  us,  that  all  were 
well  content  to  remain  here  but  he,  and 
that  it  appeared  as  if  the  leadership 
of  such  a  school »  was  becoming  a 
task  beyond  his  powers.  Other  family 
mattei^  I  touched  upon  which  need 
not  be  enlarged  about  liere,  such  as 
the  dwindling  numtiers  of  our  new 
Ives,  quite  uisufficieut  to  supply  the 


bilities  of  his  behavior.  For  suddenly 
as  if  hurled  by  a  stupendous  wave  he 

launched  hinjself  at  me» — and  missed 
me  by  a  yard,  for  I  had  felt  him  com- 
ing and  given  one  tremendous  sweep 
with  my  flukes  that  had  carried  me  for- 
wanl  and  downward  withal.  Keeping 
just  beneath  the  surface  I  felt  for  him 
cautiously,  every  sinew"  tense  for  the 
blow  I  meant  to  deal  when  I  should 
touch  hiuK  But  I  had  for  an  adver- 
sary one  of  the  wiliest  as  well  as  might- 
iest of  sperm  whales,  and  my  only 
hope  of  victory,  apait  from  the  chances 
of  accident,  was  to  copy  his  tactics  with 


%vaste  of  departures.  And  concluded 
bv  offering  to  contest  the  headship  with 
him  at  once. 

During  all  this  time  the  rest  of  the 
schofd  lay  in  a  wide  circle  of  which  we 
two  were  the  center,  their  huge  black 
bodies  almost  motionless  like  w^ave 
beaten  rocks  protruding  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  foaming  sea.  He  and  T  lay 
nearly  liead  on  to  each  other,  also  altnost 
motionless,  not  seeing  eacli  other,  but 
with  that  m  ysterious  sense  of  on  i*s ,  wh  icli 
I  have  before  mentioned,  in  full  activity. 
Well  for  me  that  I  had  waited  so  long, 
and  had  rehearsed  to  myself  all  possi- 
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that  rapidity  of  learning  which  is  our 
birthright,  and  trust  to  my  superior 
youth  and  conse<:iuent  vigor  to  put  them 
into  practice  for  liis  defeat.  So  we  cir- 
cled around  each  other  warily,  he  occa- 
sionally making  one  of  his  awful  rushes, 
either  under  or  above  water,  according 
to  our  position  at  the  time,  for  while 
life  remaitis  to  us  we  must  obey  the  ir- 
resistible call  of  our  lungs  and  rise  or 
sink  in  accordance  therewith.  I  kept 
strictly  on  the  defensive,  husbanding 
my  strength  for  the  first  sign  of  my  old 
ruler's  weakening,  and  so  without  harm 
done  to  either,  the  long^  fierce  day  rolled 
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slowly  oil.  Then  I  noticed  that  his 
rushes  were  not  so  vigorous,  he  was 
losing  his  caution,  and  also  his  temper, 
for  every  silent  taunt  that  we  know  so 
well  to  convey  without  making  a  sound, 
he  was  now  using  profusely.  Suddenly 
I  saw  my  opportunity;  he  was  lying 
in  such  a  position  that  he  could  not  see 
me,  and  his  vast  lower  mandible  hung 
down  temptingly,  a  gleaming  white  bar 
against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sea.  With- 
out making  a  ripple  I  arched  my  body 
nearly  double,  then  releasing  the  ten- 
sion sprang  forward  at  him,  turning 
withal  and  gripping  his  jaw  in 
mine.  The  ocean  boiled  with  our 
eflforts,  he  to  free  himself  and  I  to  hold 
on.  At  last  came  a  rending  crack,  I  felt 
the  jaw  give  in  mine  and  knew  that  I 
was  victor.  Releasing  my  hold  I  sprang 
to  the  surface  and  awaited  his  coming. 
As  soon  as  he  appeared  I  rained  blows 
upon  him  with  my  tail  until  all  motion 
on  his  part  ceased  and  he  lay,  except 
for  the  gentle  wash  of  the  waves  about 
his  limp  body,  quite  supine.  I  imme- 
diately mustered  the  school,  gave  the 
signal  of  command,  and  in  a  compact 
body  we  all  sped  away,  leaving  our  late 
chieif  to  enter  into  a  new  sphere  of  use- 
fulness in  the  bodies  of  the  myriad 
scavengers  of  the  sea,  already  hastening 
to  the  enormous  banquet. 

Thenceforward  I  led  the  school  tri- 
umphantly through  the  various  oceans 
for  twelve  years.  But  I  never  allowed 
a  young  bull  to  linger  when  it  was  time 
that  he  should  go.  Yet  never  did  I  get 
an  opportunity  to  show  my  wisdom's 
ripest  fruitage  until  one  day  off  the  old 
Solander  again,  where  I  first  felt  the 
touch  of  that  horrible  barbed  weapon. 

I  felt  that  there  were  enemies  about 
and  I  ordered  all  my  tribe  to  make  full 
speed  to  the  Westward  while  I  remained 
to  guard  their  retreat,  and  wonderfully 
they  obeyed  me.  In  the  space  of  three 
spouts  they  had  disappeared,  gliding 
along  beneath  the  sea  at  top  speed .  I  lay 
as  if  asleep,  but  by  an  almost  impercepti- 
ble motion  of  my  flukes  gradually  turn- 
ing, turning,  so  that  when  three  of  the 
white  monsters  I  remembered  so  w^ell 
rushed  upon  me  I,  seeing  them  coming, 
suddenly  turned  a  full  somersault  and  fell 
among  them.  One  was  crushed  to  frag- 
ments, the  other  two  strove  to  escape 
but  I  hurled  m3^self  after  them  like  a 


dolphin  after  a  flyntg  fl 
they  had  both  falkii  ill 
under  my  furious  bio  J 
ing  down  at  once  I  I 
wake  of  my  family,  J 

And  now  I  think  1  nl 
story.  I  am  still  in  til 
orous  life,  not  yet  a  I 
tury  old,  and  prohablj 
the  school  for  another  I 
tury.  Then  it  may  bl 
ousted  by  one  of  my  I 
solitary  for  many  se^iscl 
hope  not.  I  would  fa  I 
did  career  in  battle  J 
flukes  of  one  of  my  soil 
a  worthy  successor,  m 
life  has  been  to  nie,  Ihl 
gerous  meetings  I  liaJ 
mies  having  only  ^eil 
the  delight  of  living.  I 
am  fondly  loved.  1  iJ 
hungry  and  always  foil 
dance.  I  have  traverJ 
been  respectfully  greetl 
of  sea  folk ;  they  liavel 
when  about  to  enter  til 
my  stomach.  Every  ll 
a  delight.  The  swift  I 
along  the  raging  sea  ol 
through  balmy  waters  I 
sunshine,  the  sudden  cl 
into  the  cool,  tran^liil 
the  thrill  of  joy  as  we  I 
mollusk  in  his  lair  atl 
upwards,  tear  and  dj 
succulent  flesh .  The  i 
ney  of  thousands  of  I 
the  dolphin  leaps,  witl 
with  only  the  happy  I 
own  people,  and  the  Icl 
when,  free  from  the  nJ 
fulness,  we  take  our  fil 
and  of  sportive  ganibtl 
the  things  that  makl 
Deep,  the  Beautiful  Sl 

There  may  be  thin  I 
none  can  ever  know  iJ 
sickness  which  prodil 
ured  by  the  greedy  earl 
of  days,  our  small  bral 
telligence — these  are  I 
secrets  that  pigmy  nial 
derstand.  But  to  yol 
cause  you  have  Igved  I 
do  us  justice,  T  hal 
much  in  the  hope  tlial 
may  bring  you  joy.     I 
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i  ing-room  Miss  Wilnierding's  eyes  gazed  back 

111  of  many  at   him   with   a   quiet    smile   in    their 

lations,    a  depths.  "  Few  people  do,  until  they're 

lesj*,    whu  told,"  she  replied.     "  I've  considered 

Ilk   cogiii-  the  a^dvisability  of  wearing  a  label.'* 

lito  which  Hugh  laughed.     '*  Don't  !**  he  said, 

lelve^.  "  You'd  find  it  an  awful  bore  having 

[i    Winton  people  run  after  you  all  the  time." 

to  enter-  Miss  Wilnierding's  face  wore  an  odd 

I  and  poH-  expression  and  she  seemed  on  the  point 

liretty  nor  of  replying  but  did  not. 

Is   nor  did  "  I've  always  admired  your  work," 

(tic  atteii-  Hugh    went    on,    apparently  bent   on 

Hugh's  making  up  for  lost  time.     '*  By  Jove, 

led  at  him  you  mt^st  be  clever." 

Jidled  rode  His    listener    laughed    aloud.     **  It 

Irtable.  seems  hard  to  believe,  though,  doesn't 

lation    the  it?"     she     returned     good-naturedly, 

jtiot  going  **  Mr.  Winton,  pardon  the  seeming  im- 

le    moved  pertinence,  but  are  you  rich  or  poor  ?" 
Hugh  looked  astonished  as  indeed  he 

lih  women  could    hardly   fail   to   do.     He  prided 

iirlies  and  himself  on   being  able  to  discern   the 

I  might  be  motive  that  prompted  a  woman's  ques- 
jto  people  tion  in  nine  times  out  of  every  ten  but 
fes^   pretty  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  this  was 

she  7iMis  one  of  tlie  tenth  times. 

Illustrated  '*  I  believe  I  am   considered  rather 

Ui  nieet  well  off,"  he  said  in  answer. 

Miss  Wilmerding  leaned  back  against 
liid  to  her  a  cushion,  looking  disappointed.    **  I'm 
I  hen    Mr.  sorry  for  that,"  she  told  him. 
ing  you,  *' Well,    it's  certainly  not   my   fault 
jo  are  just  since  the  money  was  w^illed    to  me," 
|tun,  don*t  Hugh  jocoseh^  observed,  "  and  I'm  do- 
in  '  An-  ing  my    best  to  remedy    the   evil    by 
|ngs    Mi^s  si)ending   it   as    fast   as    I    can.      You 
see,"  he   added   plaintively,  **  I'm    an 
111  ion  with  orphan  with  no  one  to  care  what  be- 
|r  of  eyes  comes  of  me.   But  why  are  you  sorry  ?" 
he  added  and,  settling  himself  comfort- 
|\ho  drew  ably,  waited  to  hear  wdiat  she  should 
Andrew  have  to  say.     Most  men  have  a  hobby 

II  all  this  of  one  sort  or  another  and  Hugh's  was 
of  being  to  study  women,  or  rather,  his  effect 

upon  women.     He  was  used  to  having 
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them  warn  him  of  the  temptations 
which  beset  the  path  of  a  rich  young 
man,  and  in  spite  of  their  likeness  to  one 
another,  he  never  failed  to  find  these 
lectures  interesting. 

**  Because  yon  would  just  do  for  the 
model  for  one  of  the  characters  in  a 
book  I* m  illustrating,  and  if  you  were 
poor  I  could  ask  you  to  pose  for  me." 

Hugh  smiled.  He  was  also  accus- 
tomed to  having  the  way  to  further  ac- 
quaintance made  easy  for  him  by 
women.  He  admired  Miss  Wilmer- 
ding's  adroit  way  of  doing  this  but  he 
was  not  sure  that  he  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  She  was  cleverer  than 
he  had  at  first  thought  but  she  seemed 
wholly  without  charm. 

Before  Hugh  could  frame  his  reply  a 
very  pretty  girl  came  .up  and  laid  her 
hand  on  Miss  Wilmerding's  shoulder 
as  she  said  smilingly:  "Don't  you 
think  we  ought  to  go  ?" 

Miss  Wilmerding  rose.  "  Yes,  it 
nmst  be  late.  Celia,  may  I  present  Mr. 
Winton.     My  sister,  Mr.  Winton.'* 

Hugh  made  the  usual  polite  acknowl- 
edgements and  he  and  M  iss  Celia  Wil- 
merding launched  into  the  spirited  con- 
versation of  two  people  who  find  them- 
selves pleased  with  each  other. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  sisters 
Hugh  found  opportunity  to  whisper 
to  the  elder :  **  I'll  pose  for  you  with 
pleasure  if  you'll  let  me.'* 

**  No,**  she  said,  "you  wouldn't  let 
me  pay  you,  and  I  couldn't  consent 
otherwise.'* 

Hugh  considered.  *' Suppose  we 
compromise  on  your  paying  me  and  my 
giving  the  money  to  some  free  school 
for  artists,'*  he  suggested. 

'*That  will  do  nicely,'*  Miss  Wil- 
merding replied,  and  she  looked  pleased. 

' '  May  I  ask  what  sort  of  character  I 
am  to  impersonate  ?'*  was  Hugh's  next 
question.  **  Am  I  to  be  a  cowboy  or  a 
butler?" 

Miss  Wilmerding  smiled.  *'I'm 
afraid,  in  spite  of  your  size,  you'd 
hardly  do  for  a  cowboy,*'  she  said. 

**  Oh,  the  costume  would  roughen  me 
up  a  bit,'*  Hugh  replied  carelessly, 
"but  what  am  I  to  be?" 

"  You  are  to  pose  for  the  hero,  or 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say  the  principal 


character  of  the  stor 
what  in  the  nature  of 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed 
to  be  just  myself. 

"  Exactly,**  returi^ 
as  if  she  were  pleas 
to  grasp  what  was 
' '  Could  you  come  | 
three?  The  fir^t  see 
requires  you  to  be  ii^ 
and  I  wouldn't  thiiil 
your  kindness  so  far| 
wear  a  frock  coat  in 

Hugh  laughed.     * 
siderate,**  he  said* 
three,  you  say  ?     Goc 

"Good-night,  '  shJ 
"  Good-night,"  ecbo^ 
merding. 

As  he  expected,  whl 
Miss  Wilmerding's  ?f 
lowing  afternoon  lie 
woman  alone.  He  on 
that  women  never  gavJ 
chance  where  a  man  J 

*  *  You  pose  easily ,  a{ 
accustomed  to  it/ '  sh^ 
dicating  the  po^^ition 
take,  she  sat  down  at  I 

"  No,  I've  never  b| 
fore,**  he  answered, 
talk,  or  is  it  better  no! 

"  Yes,  talk,"  s^hesal 
tired  sooner  if  you  tryf 

"Tell  me  about  the| 
— the   chap   wlio*s   tc 
What  sort  of  fellow  is| 

Miss  Wilmerding 
until  the  model  could  | 

"  Well,  he's  ver>^  gc 
replied,  "the  sort  of  I 
their  hearts  to  at  onc^ 
women  in  the  book 
him  except  one,  and  \ 
old  and  blind." 

Hugh  resistetl  an  iiicl 
Really,  this  girl's   tiii| 
ness  was — "  quiiint  " 
finally  used  to  describJ 

For  a  time  there  vM 
Miss  Wilmerding  worf 

"  Oughn*t  1  to  rl 
Hugh  suddenly  inquil 
give  me  a  better  idea  ol 
in  the  different  pictiirJ 
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\'uu  may 

he  ^Rid^ 
Vou  fit 

I  the  talk 

liigh  was 
it  to  find 
shier  ab- 
tlie  same 
zeii  times 
He  had 
e  at  eve- 
reason  to 

he   finally 

joni/'  re- 
lie  never 

model . ' ' 
nr  course 
1  SOI  t^  and 
n,'  but  in 
|t  I  come 
er  time  ?*' 


iL^i/h  yOH, 


''I'm  afraid  not,"  Miss  Wilmerding 
replied  slowly  without  looking  np  from 
her  work.  **  You  see,  I  have  to  take 
the  place  of  a  mother  to  Celia  and — I 
don't  want  her  to  fall  in  love  with 
you.'* 

"  I  understand,"  said  Hugh  thought- 
fully. *'0f  course  you  are  wise  in 
guarding  her.  But  what  makes  you  so 
sure  that  I  shall  not  lose  my  heart  to 
her?" 

Miss  Wilmerding  looked  up  with  an 
ominous  gleam  in  her  eyes  that  faded, 
however,  as  his  frank,  unsuspecting 
gaze  met  hers. 

*'  I  do  not  think  she  is  the  sort  of 
wife  you  need,"  was  all  she  said. 

Hugh  relapsed  into  a  reverie.  Really, 
considering  her  quiet  manner  and 
seemingly  unobservant  w-ay.  Miss  Wil- 
merding possess^  an  incredible  amount 
of  discernment.  Celia  was  charming, 
of  course,  but  when  he  married  he 
would  not  think  of  choosing  a  butterfly 
kind  of  woman,  but  one  who  was  his 
equal  in  every  way. 

So  he  dismissed  the  subject  from  his 
mind  and  began  to  talk  to  Miss  Wil- 
merding of  the  invitations  that  had 
come  in  his  morning's  mail  and  to  ask 
her  advice  as  to  which  ones  he  had  bet- 
ter accept. 

Also,  he  told  the  artist,  without 
mentioning  names  of  course,  of  his 
worrinient  about  an  exceedingly  nice 
girl  who  was  mistaking  his  friendship 
for  something  deeper.  How  could  he, 
he  inquired  earnestly,  make  her  under- 
stand without  seeming  either  conceited 
or  unkind  ?  Miss  Wilmerding  seemed 
unable  to  suggest  any  way  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

After  her  model  had  gone  she  re- 
mained before  her  easel  thoughtfully 
regarding  the  sketch  she  had  been  ma- 
king. 

*'  I  could  name  at  least  ten  women 
who  are  in  love  with  you,'*  she  said  to 
it.  **So  much  for  charm  of  manner 
and  a  brave  exterior.  It's  odd — whom 
the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth  ;  whom 
a  woman  loves  she  straightway  pro- 
ceeds to  make  a  fool  of." 

At  this  point  Miss  Wilmerding's  re- 
flections were  interrupted  by  a  knock 
at  the  door,  which  she  opened  to  admit 
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a  man,  young  and  fairly  good-looking, 
who  entered  and  dropped  into  a  chair 
as  if  glad  to  be  there. 

*' By  Jove,  this  is  good,  after  Park 
Row,*'  he  exclaimed,  looking  round 
him  with  appreciation.  **  By  the  way, 
I  passed  Hugh  Winton  in  the  hall. 
Nearly  all  the  women  run— seem  to  like 
him,  but  he's  not  the  sort  of  man  I 
should  have  thought  you  would 
fancy.'* 

Before  replying  Miss  Wilmerding 
moved  in  front  of  her  easel  and  unos- 
tentatiously placed  her  sketch  out  of 
the  way  of  observation.  **  It's  evident 
enough  that  you  don't  like  him,"  was 
what  she  said. 

**  No,  I  can't  quite  say  that,*'  her 
visitor  replied.  **  I  always  thought  his 
abominable,  monstrous  conceit  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  him  an  insufferable 
cad,  but  the  other  day  I  came  into  pos- 
session of  a  few  facts  concerning  him 
that  amazed  me.  Perhaps  you  know 
that  he  has  a  good  deal  of  money. 
Well,  it  seems  he  spends  very  little  on 
himself  but  uses  the  larger  part  of  his 
income  in  doing  good.  I  happened  to 
meet  a  man  he  has  helped  and  he  told 
me  of  a  score  of  others.  I  don't  believe 
a  single  one  of  the  people  Winton  calls 
his  friends  knows  of  this.  The  way 
the  njan  boasts  of  his  social  successes 
is  sickening  sometimes,  yet  he  does  in- 
numerable acts  of  kindness  with  the 
utmost  secrecy,  as  if  he  were  ashamed 
of  them.  Truly,  human  nature  is 
queer.*' 

When  she  was  once  more  alone  Miss 
Wilmerding  sat  for  some  time  quite  still 
in  the  gathering  dusk. 

**  I  wonder  if  it  would  do  any  good." 
She  spoke  aloud  to  the  empty  room. 
'*Anvway,  I'll  do  it;  I  owe  it  to 
him.*' 

Two  days  later  when  Hugh  went 
again  to  the  studio  he  did  not  find  Miss 
Wilmerding  prepared  to  work. 

*'Will  you  listen  to  me  a  little 
while  ?"  was  her  answer  to  his  greeting. 
'*  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  a 
confession  to  make." 

Hugh  took  the  chair  she  indicated, 
looking  thoughtful. 

* '  When  I  first  met  you , ' '  she  began , 


**0/fimrseyou  are  71* he 

her  eyes  fixed  ou  a  co\ 

on  the  other  side  of  tl 
you  were  good  lookiiijE 
your  charm  of  niatitiei 
could  like  you,  how 
those  thiugs  balance 
your  moustroiis  co!ic| 
understand. 

"  I    listened   while  I 
night  at   Mrs.  Arnoldl 
for  you  growing  wttlf 
spoke*     Then,  like! 
the  than  gilt  of  the  bij 
t rate .     T  h  e  ]i  r i  n  c  i  |  >  al  j 
call  him  a  hero,  is 
have  amounted   to  scj 
just  such  egotism 
sessed>     I  hardly  thir 
the  diplomacy  I  hav< 
have  been  posing  fori 
your  willingiieSvS  to  tj 
youi-self.      I  did  my 
meanest  side  of  yotir| 
surface  that  I  might 
tures. 

* '  To-day  1  learned  | 
other  side  of  that  char 


^ 


*^  Cannot  we  &e  Jiumis/*' 


me  see  wliat  I  had  been  doing.  If  yon 
wish  revenge  you  may  find  it  iu  tlie 
thought  that  I  despise  luyself  uow  far 
more  than  I  ever  despised  yon.  I  dou*t 
ask  you  to  forgive  uie,  but  I  am  going 
to  make  you  the  only  reparation  In  my 
power, ' ' 

The  speaker  moved  to  a  table  and 
took  from  it  a  pile  of  manusLTipt. 
**  Here  is  the  story/*  she  said  ;  **  read 
it,  ami  *  see  yourself  as  others  see  you  /  " 

M  etd  I  a  n  ic  al  1  y  Hugh  st  ret  died  o  n  t  his 
hand  and  took  the  story.  He  was  very 
pale  and  his  face  wore  a  pained  and 
puzzled  look. 

"  The  pictures  I  shall,  of  course,  not 
use/*  Miss  Wilmerding  continued » 
"  They  belong  to  you.  I  will  give 
them  to  yon  and  you  can  destroy  tlieni/' 

Hugh  made  a  restraining  gestnre  as 
she  started  to  get  the  drawings.        ' 

**  I  shall  regard  it  as  a  favor  if  you 
will  keep  and  use  thein/ '  he  saitl,  speak- 
ing slowly  as  if  he  found  framing  his 
sentences  a  difficult  matter,  *'Vou 
have  more  than  atoned  for  any  wrong 
you  may  have  done.  Besides,  3*onr 
using  or  not  using  the  sketches  won't 
make     auv      difference— can't      make 


things  any  easier,  or  harder,  for  me/* 

So  saying,  and   without  giving  his 

companion  any  chance  to  reply,  Hugh 

turned  and  went  out  of  the  studio. 

A  few  days  later  the  manuscript  copy 
came  back  to  Miss  Wilmerding  by  mes- 
senger, but  a  month  went  by  before  she 
saw  Hugh  again. 

Finally,  one  rainy  day,  on  opening 
the  studio  door  in  response  to  a  knock, 
Miss  Wilmerding  found  him  standing 
on  the  threshold.  He  was  thmuer  than 
formerly  and  his  eyes  had  the  tired  look 
of  one  whose  nights  are  sleepless. 

''Come  in,"  waS  all  Miss  Wilmer- 
ding could  think  of  to  say. 

Hugh  obeyed, 

**  I  came  to  thank  you/'  he  began  in 
a  strained  and  formal  tone,  "  for  telling 
me — what  you  did.  It  uuist  have  been 
hard  for  yon,  very  hard/' 

His  listener  felt  that  she  ought  to  say 
something  in  reply,  but  no  words  would 
come. 

**  I've  had  a  hard  time/'  Hugh  went 
on  in  the  same  unemotional  way  :  **  dur- 
ing the  past  month  it  has  been  as  if 
what  is  good  iu  me  stooti  looking  into 


I 
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a  mirror  that  reflected  all  that  is  base 
and  unworthy.  But  it's  going  to  be 
all  right.  I  believe  I'm  going  to  be 
able  to  make  a  man  of  myself.  You 
don't  think  it*s  impossible,  do  you  ?'* 
he  ended  with  a  faint  smile. 

**  No,"  cried  the  girl  quickly.  **  If 
I  did,  would  I  have  told  you — ."  She 
stopped. 

**That  thought  is  what  gives  me 
hope.  But  not  one  woman  in  a  thou- 
sand would  have  done  it,  and  I  thank 
you.  That  is  all,  I  believe."  Hugh 
turned  towards  the  door. 

Miss  Wilmerding  took  a  step  forward. 
'*  Cannot  we  be  friends  ?"  she  said  in  a 
low  tone.     **  If  you  can  forgive  me — " 

'•  Forgive  you!"  cried  the  man  pas- 
sionately. ^'Forgive  you  for  the  great- 
est kindness  I  ever  received  ?" 

*'Then  we  can  be  friends.*'  She 
spoke  quietly. 


Hugh  shook  his  hi 
said,  **  I'm  afraid  1 
know  how  I  need  yoil 
it's  impossible.  Youl 
I  wouldn't  distress  vol 
only  I  don't  want  youl 
and  think  me  ungrate  I 

Once  more  Hugh  nl 
door,  but  this  time  iti 
accord  that  he  turned  I 

"  I  suppose  }  ou  kl 
out,"  he  said.  "  I  bJ 
morning  and  was  diJ 
pictures  show  that  thJ 
hurry  ;  they  are  far  I 
best  work.  Why,  oh  I 
use  the  others  ? ' '  I 

Miss  Wilmerding  I 
and  her  closely  loci 
clasped  themselves  ail 
her  sides.  I 

**  Because — I  loved  | 
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Mrs.    JJoyd    Thavef  ^   **  m^e    Chicaf;[0,^'*  and  just   marrit'd  in   IiOsfon\ 
sociology,  writes  to  her  elder  sister  who  lives  ifi  fashionable  style  abtoam 


10  Eliot  Street,  Jamaica  Plain, 
May  Tenth, 

MY  Dearest  Kathkrine — 
Our  two  weeks  of  honeymoon 
are  over,  and  here  we  are,  set- 
tled in  Jamaica  Plain,  in  the  cunning- 
est  little  house  you  ever  beheld.  I  sup- 
pose your  luxurious  Jim  would  turn 
up  his  nose  at  it,  for  honesty  compels 
me  to  confess  that  it  is  a  bit  shabby  on 
the  outside,  but  once  beyond  the  front 
door  I  am  sure  even  he  would  be 
charmed.  It  is  very  simple — all  in  pale 
colonial  colors  that  make  the  rooms 
look  twice  their  size,  and  it  is  furnished 
entirely  with  wedding  presents.  The 
little  that  we  need  I  expect  to  pick  up 
hereabouts,  for  I  know  the  country  is 
full  of  the  most  lovely  old  things  to  be 


had  for  a  song— 'Only  J 
never  did  have  an  ear  I 
have  no  idea  how  hirpl 
service  is,  in  the  mosJ 
in  the  dining-room.  ' '  I 
a  tone,"  and  our  Irishl 
the  genius  known  as  "  I 
in  admiration  of  it.  I 
The  people  litre  I 
charming  to  me,  so  ihJ 
lieve  any  tales  of  BostI 
strangers.  Almost  e\| 
put  on  my  best  bib  anci 
in  town  to  return  callsl 
is  strenuous,  is  it  not  I 
all,  with  the  exception! 
of  Lloyd's  fellow  profel 
their  wives  are  most  cl 
on  asking  us  to  titke  ill 


//  Hits  rather  uppaHing, 
kj5 1  always 


ite  enough 

ire  plunge 

loyd  would 

It   is   an 

Juisbaud 

,  too  !     I 

;ed  me  he 

I  ng  simple, 

It.     I  sup- 

\%  wives  in 

seems  to 

id— but    I 
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be  house- 
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Plain, 


to  cut 

^d  Islian*t 

because 

\ri^si$tanc€ 

llossoming 

luslin,  but 

libout  Boti- 

tliing  to 

je    blae^^t 

to  me  not 

|iu  Boston 

^  what  b 

I  money  on 

vuowyou, 


of  course  f/rrJJ/W^  can  mate  no  differ- 
ence/' All  tbe  old  nmiilics  are  above 
it,  and  show  their  depth  of  mind 
by  being  a  bit  dowdy,  so  don't  imagine 
that  I  envy  you.  If  you  were  in  my 
place  I  haven't  a  doubt  that  you  would 
be  called  *' showy/* 

As  for  your  garden  parties,  balls,  and 
the  like,  I  went  to  a  dance  myself,  only 
last  week.  When  tbe  invitation  came, 
of  conrse  I,  being  a  newcunierj  wanted 
to  go,  and  as  Lloyd  was  willing,  but 
not  eiitbuiastic,  w*e  accepted.  \Vhtn 
the  night  came  it  poured  rain,  which 
necessitated  a  cab  from  Jamaica  Plain 
Into  to%vn  — a  bit  of  extravagance  as 
dampen h]g  to  the  spirits  as  the  weather 
to  muslin  skirts.  When  we  were  once 
in  the  house,  however,  and  caught  the 
music  from  the  ballroom,  I  began  to 
revive.  On  the  stairs  I  held  Lloyd 
back  in  a  sudden  panic  to  ask  hhn  if 
there  were  anything  special  for  me  to 
do.  ^^  You  know  I  never  have  been  to 
a  Boston  dance,"  I  told  him, 

**  Dances  are  all  the  same  every- 
where," he  said.  "You  have  such 
odd  ideas  about  Boston.  Yon  setnj  to 
think  it  is  different  from  every  other 
place,*' 

I  told  him  not  to  mind,  for  in  time  I 
should  no  doubt  acf  jutre  the  true  Bos- 
ton idea  that  every  other  place  was  dif- 
erent  from  it,  and  then— we  entered  the 
ballroom,  I  trying  hard  not  to  look 
apologetic  becanse  T  bad  not  l>een  bom 
in  the  Back  Bay.     It  was  rather  appal- 
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Suddenly  she  san^  down  be/ore  nie. 


ling,  but  I  was  just  on  the  point  of 
greetiug  my  hostess  when  suddenly  she 
sank  down  before  me,  leaving  me  with 
my  hand  half  ont.  My  first  thought 
was  that  she  had  fainted,  and  then  late, 
but  all  too  quickly,  came  the  realiza* 
tion  that  it  was  a  courtesy »  and  that 
— as  we  used  to  say  when  we  were  chil- 
dren— I  musn*t  be  stumped.  How  I 
did  it  I  don*t  know*  I  blush  to  think 
of  it,  and  never  have  I  seen  so  large  a 
receiving  party.  Down  the  line  I  bob- 
bed, my  face  redder  and  redder,  my 
knees  more  and  more  trembly,  I  as- 
sure you  that  royalty  would  be  a  mere 
nothing  after  it.  If  you  see  His  Impe- 
rial Highness  Edward  the  Seventh,  tell 
him  I  could  meet  him  without  turning 
a  hair.  After  it  was  over,  and  Lloyd 
had  received  me  from  the  hands  of  a 
gentJemanly  youth  in  the  role  of  usher 
— ^another  primeval  Bastou  custom — I 
loosed  the  vials  of  my  wrath  on  my 
poor  husband,  w^ho  would  do  nothing 
but  laugh  at  me. 

Well,  after  such  a  beginning,  I  don't 
know  why  I  expected  much  from 
the  evening,  but  the  exhilaration  of 
danger  safely  passed  possessed  me,  and 
I  felt  that  I  deserved  a  good  time. 
Every  one  presented  people  to  me,  I 
will  say  that,  but  the  men  were  so 
funny,  all  either  little  college  boys,  or 
middle-aged  marrieds — yon  know  the 
kind,  who  monopolize  a  glorious  two* 
step  and  then  ask  you  if  you  %vould  just 
as  soon  polka.    The  boys  each  danced 


with  nie  once,  and  tl 
tantes  with  a  promptil 
appreciate  their  maun| 
self.     Some  of  IJoy< 
there  ^  and  one  or  two  1 
insisted  on  talking  si 
very  nearly  had  to  cal 
agine,   my   dear,   the! 
model  tenements  in  a  f 
was  only  one  who  seel 
at  all,  and  he  was  rea| 
so  that  I  felt  almost 
and  tried  hard  to  be| 
tious. 

As  the  night  wore| 
ally   exhausted   the 
introduced  J  this  lad 
nated  in  keeping  me  I 
that  there  was  nothinl 
for  him.     I  longed 
there  was  the  awful 
Furtive   glances  had  I 
courtseys  were  again  | 
haven*  t  a  doubt  that 
glued  to  the  wall  of  [ 
ballroom,  had  it  not  I 
that  a  cab  was  waitini 

When  we  were  one  I 
with  the  rain  beating  I 
ou  the  roof,  the  last  bll 
you  suppose  my  nicq 
scapegoat  of  Lloyd^s 
been  requested  to 
morning  to  be  expell 
creature  had  been  siniT 
wire  in  devoting  hims^ 
wife  1     And  it  worke 


Lloyd  to 

['ss  that  niy 
be  polite  I 
ly,  but  I 
suspicion 
y  gliastly 
]uussed  a 
ve  lionie 
iiig  as  he 

be  madly 
B  for  me  J 
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branch  of  the  U.  S.  Mint  were  behind 
each  barricade,  but  they  do  look  emi- 
nently respectable — suggestive  of  furni- 
ture done  up  in  brown  Holland,  and 
other  things  that  are  above  reproach. 
One  is  perfectly  sure  that  each  family 
has  gone  to  its  summer  home.  If  any 
unfortunates  haven't  one,  I  am  sure 
that  they  never  confess  it,  but  spend 
their  summer  behind  the  boards,  rather 
tJian  be  so  shockingly  unconventional 
as  to  keep  their  house  open.  Lloyd's 
wisdom  in  settling  in  the  suburbs  is 
now  apparent,  for  we  have  green  all 
about  us,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  Pond 
from  our  front  windows. 

Lloyd's  lectures  are  over  now,  but  he 
works  all  day  long  on  his  book,  and 
that  leaves  me  as  much  alone  as  ever. 
I  have  been  seeing  a  great  deal  of  a  Mrs. 
Brookes— a  most  superior  woman,  the 
wife  of  the  head  of  Lloyd's  department, 
and  she  tells  me  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  man  to  accomplish  anything  with- 
out perfect  sympathy  and  intelligent 
cooperation   from   his  wife.     Now,  of 
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course,  when  it  comes  to  Sociology,  I 
am  a  mere  idiot,  and  Mrs.  Brooke 
knows  all  about  it — but  I  must  say  that 
she  does  not  seem  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  anjrthing  else.  Her  house  is  the 
most  helter-skelter  place  I  ever  saw  ; 
they  move  once  a  year,  as  the  easiest 
method  of  cleaning  house,  and  the  lit- 
tlest Brooke  boy  said  one  day,  when 
we  were  walking:  **  Mamma,  is  that 
one  of  the  houses  I  was  bom  in  ?"  It 
amused  me,  and  I  couldn't  resist  telling 
you ;  but  really,  I  am  too  light-minded. 
Mrs  Brooke  has  taken  me  to  Sound 
End  House,  a  settlement  she  is  inter- 
ested in,  and  when  I  can  fit  them  in  I 
go  to  the  Reform  Schools  and  Houses. 
To  me  they  are  too  depressing  for 
words.  I  came  home  from  one  night 
before  last  and  cried  for  two  hours.  Of 
course  I  wouldn't  for  worlds  complain 
of  Lloyd,  but  considering  that  that  was 
the  first  time  he  ever  saw  me  cry,  I  do 
think  he  might  have  been  more  sympa- 
thetic. He  wouldn't  agree  with  me  at 
all,  but  just  kept  on  giving  me  stupid 
advice  about  getting  tired  out.  He 
doesn't  know  that  I  am  doing  all  this 
for  him,  and  I  won't  tell  him  because 
some  day  I  expect  to  surprise  him  by 
my  wisdom.  He  thinks  I  go  to  those 
places  because  I  like  them,  but  pri- 
vately. Kit,  I  hate  it. 

With  much  love, 
Barbara. 

10  Eliot  Street,  Jamaica  Plain, 

July  nth. 
My  Dearest  **  Big  Sister  " — 

I  am  in  such  a  dreadful  pickle  that  I 
don't  want  to  write  to  you  at  all,  but 
I  feel  that  I  must  confess,  although  I 
know  what  you  will  say; — and  whatever 
you  say,  I  agree  with  you.  I  have  done 
the  most  foolish  thing  that  any  woman 
ever  did,  and  yet  I  know  very  well  that, 
after  your  first  amazement  is  over,  you 
will  laugh  at  me.  I  may  as  well  out 
with  it  at  once,  for  you  would  never 
guess  it.  I  have  adopted  a  child  f  Not 
a  baby  even,  but  a  little  girl  nine  years 
old,  almost  half  my  own  age.  It  really 
was  all  Lloyd's  fault,  for  after  three 
weeks  of  settlement  work  he  awoke  to 
what  I  was  doing,  and  begged  me  to 
give  it  up.  He  said  it  was  all  nonsense, 


my  trying  to  work  iJ 
that  it  wasn't  worth  I 
out  over,  and  that  M 
be  a  happier  man  if  I 
highly  educated  and  I 
must  say  that  I  wl 
backed  out  of  the  wl 
to  Mrs.  Brooke's  disl 
concentrate  on  one  pJ 
program.  I  still  wJ 
Street  Children's  hJ 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  lI 
go  as  he  thought  I  uJ 
there.  I  hated  the  \J 
but  I  was  so  jsorry  fl 
things  that  there  wel 
up  under  her  iron  rull 
go  quite  often  and  tri 
On  my  last  visit,  as  ll 
on  my  way  to  the  yJ 
department,  I  heard  I 
and  entreaties  comin  J 
tum  that  I  boldly  rapJ 
marched  in.  Thematrl 
was  standing  over  a  \| 
arrived  small  girl,  wl 
vigorously  objecting  n 
didn't  blame  her  at  al 
ceeding  seemed  so  nel 
I  flamed  up — you  knJ 
do— and  told  Mrs-  Wl 
that  I  imagine  werJ 
hear.  The  child  cam! 
and  cried  more  pitiful 
that  I  have  no  doubt  I 
us  resembled  the  crl 
act  of  a  cheap  melJ 
had  quite  finished  mk 
the  same  cold,  crisi 
always  speaks  : —       I 

**Well,  Mrs.  Thai 
propose  to  do  about  ll 

I  had  to  say  somel 
less  than  what  I  dlJ 
been  absurd,  so,  qui 
cried : —  I 

'*!  intend  to  takJ 
me.''  I 

Mrs.  Weld  smiled  ll 
cemed  way  in  the  %l 
our  interview  by  sayil 

**  You  are  at  Hberl 
you  wish.  Your  husi 
course  guarantees  hei 
ing  up.  We  will  seJ 
papers  are  prepared.  I 
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my  news,  and  lost  my  cliance  in  paus- 
ing to  listen  for  sounds  from  above. 

Lloyd  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
been  going  over  onr  accounts,  and  felt 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  us  togotxp 
into  the  mountains  for  two  weeks  of 
country  and  coolness  before  the  fedl 
term  began,  and  my  heart  sank  still 
lower  as  I  realized  what  a  frightful 
drag  I  had  fastened  on  his  small  salary. 
This  kind  of  thing  kept  on  until  des- 
sert, and  I  was  just  feeling  that  some- 
thing would  explode  presently  if  the 
nightmare  didn't  end,  when  all  at  once 
something  did.  A  small  voice,  in  the 
already  familiar,  injured,  rising  cadence, 
spoke  up  from  behind  Lloyd's  chair: — 

**/ didn't  have  any  fluffy  cream  for 
my  supper,'*  it  said. 

Lloyd  wheeled  abruptly  arotind,  and 
as  for  me,  I  gave  her  my  portion  quick- 
ly, for,  although  I  had  not  known  Nora 
long,  I  was  intimately  enough  ac- 
quainted with  her  to  know  what  to  ex- 
pect. There  she  stood,  a  horribly  reed 
vision.  I  had  almost  begun  to  fed  that 
she  couldn't  be  true. 

**  Why— who  is  this?*'  Lloyd  said 
turning  to  me.  •. 

**  That  ?  Why  that  is  Nora."  I  an- 
swered airily. 

**  But  who  does  she  belong  to  ?'* 

**  She— she  is  ours,  dear,**  I  con- 
fessed ,  and  felt  that  the  worst  was  over ; 
but  Lloyd  got  up  very  quickly  and 
came  and  smoothed  my  hair  back  from 
my  forehead,  and  said  : — 

**  Sweetheart,  your  head  is  hot,  and 
you  are  tired  out.  Never  mind  the  lit- 
tle girl.  I'll  look  her  up  and  return 
her,  but  you  go  up  to  bed." 

Of  course,  I  quickly  persuaded  him 
that,  whatever  my  mental  state  had  been 
earlier  in  the  day,  I  was  then  hopeless- 
ly sane.  I  would  willingly  have  chosen 
madness  as  the  lesser  evil.  We  urged 
upon  Nora  to  go  to  bed  again,  and  sat 
down  to  talk  Sings  over,  Lloyd  being 
so  beautifully  gentle  all  the  time,  both 
to  that  unfortunate  child  and  to  me, 
that  it  wrung  my  heart,  and  frightened 
me,  too,  for  it  made  the  afihir  seem  un- 
alterable. 

My  first  suggestion  was  that  we  send 
her  back,  but  Lloyd  said  that  I  had 
promised  her  a  home,  and  that  if  people 
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in  our  position  did  not  keep  faith  with 
the  poor,  what  could  we  expect  of 
them  ?  I  can  see  his  point,  although 
his  ethics  are  more  strict  than  mine. 
It  almost  breaks  his  heart,  I  know,  but 
he  feels  that  we  must  both  be  responsi- 
ble for  my  rash  pledges,  as  unfortu- 
nately I  am  old  enough  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. I  know  he  is  horribly  worried 
as  to  our  finances,  and  as  unwilling  to 
have  Nora  with  us  as  I  could  possibly 
be.  She  has  been  here  three  days  now, 
and  hasn't  cheered  up  the  least  bit.  I 
never  knew  a  child  before  that  seemed 
absolutely  unlovable.  Lloyd  looks 
tired  out  and  very  sad,  but  he  has  not 
said  one  reproachful  word,  while  I  am 
all  the  time  railing  at  myself.  Of 
course,  our  little  trip  is  given  up.  The 
money  went  into  respectable  clothes  for 
Nora. 

I  think  a  letter  from  you  must  be  on 
the  way,  as  I  have  not  heard  from  you 
since  you  left  London.  Write  us  soon, 
and  try  to  find  something  to  say  to  take 
our  minds  off  this  incubus  of  a  child. 
Your  heartbroken, 

Barbara. 

P.  S. — Lloyd  asked  me  just  why  I 
had  taken  her,  and  I  couldn't  find  any 
better  reason  than  that  Mrs.  Weld  was 
abouttocutherhair.  He  said  he  thought 
it  would  be  more  becoming  short,  and 
I  had  to  agree  with  him,  although  I 
don't  dare  touch  it  for  fear  the  next 
door  neighbors  will  hear  the  outcry  and 
report  us  to  the  S.  P.  C.  C. 

JO  Eliot  Street,  Jamaica  Plain, 
August  joth. 
Dearest  Katherine — 

Nora  was  here  when  we  came  back 
yesterday  from  a  little  trip  to  New 
York  to  greet  us  when  we  came  home, 
and  very  melancholy  because  our  train 
was  late.  She  was  much  injured  to  find 
that  the  doll  I  brought  her  had  light 
hair;  it  seems  she  has  alwajrs  pined  for 
brunette  beauty.  She  has  not  caught 
diphtheria,  or  any  other  providential 
thing,  while  we  were  away,  but  on  the 
contrary  looks  a  bit  plumper.  I  think 
she  is  developing  Irish  traits,  but  she 
must  be  American  bom,  for  it  is  certain 
that  she  has  never  been  on  the  same 
island  with  the  blessed  Blarney  stone. 
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come  back. 
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''  It's  Ma,"  she  t^Ued,  with  aU  the 
calmness  of  one  announcing  a  most 
commonplace  event. 

My  knees  began  to  tremble,  and  the 
blood  rushed  giddily  to  my  head.  I 
think  I  kissed  her  as  I  said : — 

**  Oh,  Nora!  Not  j^our  Mother? 
Tell  me,  Nora,  is  it?" 

Her  under  lip  went  out  and  her  cus- 
tomary injured  tone  returned  as  she 
said: — 

*'  I  guess  1  know  my  own  Mai" 
I  begged  her  not  to  cry;  not  to  let  her 
delivering  angel  of  a  mother  find  her  in 
tears,  for  a  frightful  fear  laid  hold  of 
me  that  Nora  at  her  gloomy  worst 
would  frighten  away  anyone.  I  longed 
to  call  to  Maggie  to  lock  the  door  after 
letting  her  in,  in  order  to  prevent  es- 
cape. 

The  first  thing  she  did  was  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  the  squirming  Nora, 
and  embrace  her  with  an  amazing 
warmth,  at  the  same  time  transfixing 
her  on  the  point  of  a  large  caimgoram 
brooch  which  she  wore.  The  natural 
result  followed.  Nora's  voice  arose  in 
agony,  and  the  Amazon  turned  to  me. 
I  can't  remember  all  she  said,  but  I 
will  try  to  give  the  sense  of  it,  for  Katie 
dear,  it  ought  to  cheer  you  up. 

**  Ye've  broken  her  spiurrit,  I  see," 
she  began,  and  I  know  she  might  have 
been  heard  a  square  away.  "Sure, 
things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  if  a 
woman  can't  go  oflF  on  a  pleasure  thrip 
of  a  few  months,  widout  having  her 
only  child  adopted  behind  her  back! 
What's  the  use  of  politics  if  a  dacent 
woman  can't  lave  her  own  cousin,  the 
policeman,  work  his  pull  wid  the  alder- 
man, and  have  her  child  took  care  of 
by  the  city  she  lives  in  while  she  is 
gone  ?  Me  cousin  he  sajrs  to  me,  ssLfS 
he,  '  What  is  homes  for  ?'  says  he. 
Do  I  have  to  take  Nora  wid  me  every 
time  I  go  to  visit  me  sister  in  Seracuse, 
to  kape  her  from  being  adopted  by  the 
idle  rich  ?  I  am  surprised  wid  ye,  Nora, 
that  ye  should  hev  come  ?  Ye  should 
hev  been  above  it  1  Look  at  ye  cr3rinc 
again  !  What  manners  they  hev  taughi 
ye  !  And  ill-threated  ye,  too,  like  ai 
not!"     And  so  on. 

At  last  she  tan  down,  jerkily  Uke  at 
eight-day  clock,  and  I  managed  to  con 
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vey  the  fact  that  deeply  as  we  should 
regret  Nora,  of  course  we  understood 
that  her  mother  had  the  first  claim  on 
her.  That  calmed  her  somewhat,  and 
she  majestically  tendered  forgiveness, 
said  she,  *  *  Could  drink  a  dhrop  of  tae  ' ' 
after  her  excitement,  and  hinted  that 
Nora's  wardrobe  might  be  acceptable, 
although  she  was  far  from  wishing  to 
be  **  beholden  to  anyone." 

Of  course  I  packed  up  everything  I 
could  lay  hands  on  for  her,  while  Mag- 
gie regaled  her  in  the  kitchen,  and  Nora, 
in  a  most  damp  and  emotional  state, 
wavered  between  us.  The  child  really 
seemed  rather  fond  of  me  when  the 
moment  of  parting  came,  but  it  may 
have  been  only  her  natural  perver- 
sity, as  it  evidently  piqued  her  mother. 
In  my  gratitude  I  promised  Mrs. 
O'Mally— O'Mally  being  the  natural 
sequence  to  Nora — our  weekly  washing 
for  all  time  to  come. 

Is  all  this  absolutely  incoherent  ?     I 


don't  know,  or  care,  I 
preciate,  sister  mine, I 
free  !!  free  !!!  Lloydl 
yet.  I  can  hardly  I 
come  home.  When  1 
tell  him,  but  shall  letl 
dawn  on  him  gradual 
see  his  dear  face  brij 
hang  out  the  flag,  orj 
other  jubilation,  btit  I 
and  contained  until  hi 
YoJ 

P.S.— I  have  held  I 
you  of  Lloyd*s  happiil 
When  he  came  in  1 1 
possibly  wait  for  him  i 
self  that  Nora  was  gl 
as  quickly  as  I  could.  I 
or  sing.  He  jnst  sal 
leather  chair,  and  pul 
me,  and  his  head  on  I 
I  think  we  neither  of  I 
what  perfect  happineJ 
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THIS  is  a  tale  without  a  hero,  be- 
cause he  who  should  be  hero, 
was  not  cast  in  the  heroic  mold. 
In  the  cool  of  the  tropical  evening, 
riot  attd  anarchy  broke  forth  in  the 
camp  of  D  Company.  At  least  it 
sounded  that  way.  They  had  marched 
far  over  heart-breaking  country  and 
should  have  dropped  in  their  tracks  and 
slept.  Instead  they  were  raising  the 
countryside  with  blood  curdling  yells. 
Chislett  issued  from  his  tent  desiring 
to  know  why.  He  was  met  by  Ser- 
geant Hook,  who  led  by  the  arm  as 
diminutive  a  specimen  of  the  genus 
homo  as  perhaps  the  archipelago  of  little 
men  could  produce.  Beside  the  giant 
sergeant  he  bulked  as  a  child  of  ten. 


**  What's  this,  hJ 
the  officer.  I 

**This  little  rip,  sil 
somehow  with  a  skin  I 
men  are  all  full  /  *  answl 

The  yellow  mite  I 
front,  and  with  perfecl 
an  inviting  smile  ann  J 

*  *  Aguardiente,  velll 

**  Dry  up,  you  hel 
the  sergeant,  and  sll 
rat.  I 

**  H'm,''  saidChislJ 
destroyed  the  liquor?! 

'  *  No  chance^  sir.  I 
that.''  I 

**H'm,"  sniffed  tl 
stalked  over  to  the    | 


bes 
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led  BS  the  scowl  was  not  lost  upon  the  little  nuui. 
lim.  But  **  Aguardiente?*'  he  remarked  ten- 
fiery  sud-  tatively,  an  anxious  eye  on  the  officer, 
I  men  were  and  proceeded  to  open  the  skin.  Chis- 
lett  laughed  despite  himself.  The  mid- 
hitly  tied  get  was  encouraged  and  presently  got 
5,  and  de-  the  bag  open,  and  invitingly  presented 
\t  the  dog"  the  mouth  to  the  Captain. 
1  overcame  "  Turn  it  out,  sergeant,'*  said  Chis- 
Link  away  lett,  and  Jarvey  inverted  the  skin  and 
I  and  icily  the  liquor  ran  away  upon  the  ground, 

reigned,  sending  up  a  vile,  sour  odor. 

ent .     Ser-  "Who  are  you  ? ' '  asked  the  Captain. 

luted.  "  Me  Pilli- Pang- Wang,*'  replied  the 

sir  ?"  he  midget,  mournfully  watching  his  stock 

agged  the  in  trade  soak  into  the  dry  earth. 

It  p  except  "Well,    Billy,**    said     the    officer. 

font  drag-  *'  You  can*t  sell  liquor  to  my  men.  Do 
you   understand   that?     If  you   bring 

in*^iniia-  any  more  of  that  stuff  in  .here  I — well, 

pointed  I  don't  know  what  I  won't  do  to  you.*' 

an  iaex-  The  Captain  didn't  know  at  all  what  he 
could    or   would   do,    but   Pilli-Pang- 

'*  You're  Wang  seemed  impressed, 

up   till  Directly  his  yellow  face  lightened. 

to   him  *'  Me  stlay  with  j'ou,**  he  observed. 
*'  Me  blody  sehvant,'*  and  as  it  turned 

and  liav-  out,  that  remark  was  in  the  nature  of 

■to   a  tree  an  ultimatum. 

It.     When  *'  I  don't  need   any   body-servant,** 

vns  gone,  answered  the  captain,  wondering  where 

?y 's  story  in  these  ends  of  the  earth  the  little  man 

ivay.  had  picked  up  the  term.     **Take  him 

lor  less  a  out  in  the  brush,  sergeant,  and  turn 

llutely  in-  him  loose." 

kion  they  Jarvey  led  the  pygmy  away.     Beyond 

]  remained  the  sentry  lines  he  turned  Pilli  loose, 

:>ntiiiuing  as  per  order,  and  added  an  inducement 
to  departure  by  a  mild  application  of 

Jig  double  his  toe  to  a  rearward  portion  of  the  lit- 

I drill,  and  tie  man. 

|be    camp  **  Hike,  you  heathen  Chink,"  he  re- 
policed,  marked. 

daylight  Ten  minutes  later  the  captain  entered 

If  all  their  his  tent  to  find  Pilli  laboriously  polish- 

Ines  none  ing  a  pair  of  boots  with  a  bit  of  rag 

lypotbesis  torn  from  his  shirt.     The  captain  sent 

led  by  in  a  for  Jarvey. 

after  his  *  *  Well ,  I  be  — » *  *  gasped  the  sergeant 

111  grin  on  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  imp.     *  *  I  took 

la  skin  of  him  outside  the  lines,  sir,  and  give  him 

lover    his  a  kick  and  told  him  to  hike.     It  beats 

|eed  good,  me,* '  and  the  big  sergeant  gazed  at  the 

first  and  yellow  mite  as  though  he  expected  him 

Captain,  to  vanish  under  his  eye  and  turn  up 

I  his  stem  somewhere  else. 
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Once  more  was  Pilli  driven  iuglori- 
ously  forth,  and  once  more  did  he  mys- 
teriously develop  in  the  captain's  tent. 
When  the  command  moved  on  next 
day  he  went  with  them,  riding  upon  the 
company  cart.  It  proved  quite  impos- 
sible to  lose  him,  and  ultimately  they 
abandoned  the  attempt  and  the  captain 
accepted  him  under  protest  as  a  self- 
appointed  valet,  and  the  men  as  the 
company  mascot. 

He  was  half  Chinese  and  half  Fili- 
pino, and  he  combined  the  character- 
istics of  both.  His  trading  instinct  and 
his  dog-like  devotion  to  Chislett  were 
doubtless  Chinese,  while  his  trickery 
and  petty  thieving  bespoke  his  Malay 
blood.  He  displayed  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  brass-bound,  triple-riveted  as- 
surance and  the  most  abject  timidity, 
and  proved  a  liar  of  colossal  propor- 
tions. The  men  called  him  Pills,  pos- 
sibly with  remembrance  of  the  dose 
he  administered  on  first  acquaintance  ; 
the  captain  called  him  Billy,  and  he 
answered  smiling  to  either  name. 

Chislett  took  him  more  or 
less  as  a  joke  till  he  noticed 
a  surprising  diminution  in  his 
stock  of  Manila  cigars,  and 
discovered  that  his  men  were 
smoking  them.  From  the  ser- 
geant he  learned  that  Pilli  was 
selling  the  cheroots,  claiming 
he  obtained  them  from  the 
natives. 

Pilli,  called  to  account,  lied 
nobly,  lied  right  and  left,  up 
and  down,  side  ways  and  di- 
agonally, lied  with  the  finish 
and  technique  of  an  artist, 
lied  till  the  captain  laughed 
and  forgave  him  because  of 
his  wonderful  showing.  The 
cigars  went  under  lock  and  the 
men  returned  to  their  pipes. 

When  the  company  reached 
cantonments  Pilli  became 
known  to  the  captain's  brother 
officers  as  '*Chislett's  Min- 
ion.** Pilli  was  all  of  that. 
He  hung  on  the  captain's 
words,  interpreted  his  merest 
glance,  jumped  sideways  to 
fulfil  his  most  casual  wish, 
and    almost    invariably    suc- 


ceeded in  doing  the  wrong  thing  in  the 
wrong  way  at  the  wrong  time.  By  way 
of  compensation  for  this  abject  though 
inefficient  service  he  stole  anything 
portable  and  convertible,  and  with  the 
evidence  of  guilt  thrust  beneath  his 
nose  lied  like  a  millionaire  swearing  off 
his  taxes.  Never  in  his  career  was  he 
known  to  admit  guilt. 

It  was  a  month  after  Pilli' s  advent 
that  the  regiment  was  ordered  away  to 
the  island  of  Negros  to  assist  in  the 
chastisement  of  certain  obstreperous 
rebels.  The  captain  took  Sergeant 
Hook  one  side  on  the  day  of  embarka- 
tion. 

**  Sergeant,"  he  said,  "  I  want  you 
to  watch  Billy  and  see  to  it  that  he's 
left  behind.  That'll  be  your  sole  duty 
till  we're  actually  under  way.  Do  you 
understand  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jarvey,  and  went 
upon  his  commission. 

Now  Jarvey  knew  by  experience  that 
Pilli  was  a  slippery  proposition. 

**  Eleazar,* '  he  said  to  Corporal  Top- 
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^^HikCy  you  heathen  Chink J*^ 


latch 
breed 


at  one  time,  **  that   little   cross- 
is  a  human  flea.     You  jab  your 
thumb  on  him  an'  he  ain't  there." 

*'Sure,"  said  Eleazar.  "I  agree 
with  you,  Jarvey,  only  I  doubt  if  he's 
human." 

So  the  sergeant  sought  out  Pilli,  took 
him  unceremoniously  by  the  slack  of  his 
shirt,  led  him  to  a  secure  place,  locked 
him  in  and  stood  guard  to  the  last  pos- 
sible minute.  Pilli 's  muffled  howls 
sounded  from  within  as  Jarvey  hastened 
down  and  joined  the  last  boat  load. 
The  transport  got  under  way  and  the 
captain  solicited  the  congratulations  of 
his  brother  officers,  for  Pilli  had  not 
put  in  an  appearance. 

*'  Eleazar,*'  said  Jarv^ey  proudly, 
**  when  you  want  to  circumvent  the  as- 
pirations of  these  little  niggers  call  on 
your  uncle. ' ' 

**Yes,"  said  Eleazar,  '*only  I 
wouldn't  wonder  if  little  old  Pilli  was 
a-waitin'  for  us  when  we  land." 

But  this  prediction  proved  erroneous, 


and  Pilli  was  not  in  evidence 
when  they  disembarked. 

Into  the  hills  went  the  regi- 
ment, and  directly  was  split  up 
in  detachments  vainly  chasing 
the  elusive  insurrectos,  who, 
as  Sergeant  Hook  put  it, 
**  couldn't  never  be  come  up 
with,  an'  when  they  was  come 
up  with,  turned  out  to  be  farm- 
ers a-tlllin'  the  soil." 

At  the  end  of  a  hard  day  D 
Company  camped.  They  were 
keen  on  the  track  of  a  choice 
little  band  of  cut-throats,  and 
indications  pointed  to  its  im- 
mediate proximity.  Chislett, 
desiring  further  and  more  trust- 
worthy information  than  could 
be  obtained  from  native  sour- 
ces, turned  the  command  over 
to  his  lieutenant,  and  with 
Jarvey  and  a  native  guide  set 
out  on  a  little  reconnoisance. 
Half  a  mile  from  camp  the 
valued  native  guide  casually 
side-stepped  into  the  under- 
growth and  vanished  into  a  si- 
lence that  was  ominous. 

The  two  white  men  at  once 
turned  back  and  Chislett,  in 
advance,  had  gone  perhaps  ten  yards 
when  he  stumbled  on  a  cord,  stretched 
taut  across  the  path,  and  pitched  head- 
long. Jarv-ey  was  seized  from  both 
sides  at  the  same  instant  by  as  many 
sinewy,  brown  hands  as  could  find  hold 
upon  his  person,  and  troubles  broke 
loose  as  from  Pandora's  box. 

It  was  a  battle  royal.  Sergeant  Hook 
was  the  fistic  champion  of  the  regi- 
ment, barring  possibly  Corporal  Top- 
latch,  and  he  was  not  to  be  captured 
without  a  struggle.  One  unfortunate 
little  rebel  laid  hold  upon  his  right 
arm.  Next  instant  he  was  swung  clear 
of  the  ground,  his  body  described  a 
sweeping  half-circle  and  brought  up 
with  a  nauseating  **bunk"  against  a 
tree.  He  dropped  with  a  broken  back, 
and  Jarvey*s  arm  was  cleared. 

The  sergeant  laughed  and  swung 
heavily  upon  a  jaw  that  showed  with 
too  great  prominence.  The  jaw  went 
off  sideways  into  the  jnngle,  its  owner 
following  it  through  the  air. 
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•'  Give  it  to  *em,  sir,'*  called  Jarvey 
cheerfully  to  the  captain,  who  was 
struggling  on  the  ground  with  half  a 
dozen  little  beggars  astride  him. 

*'  You  would,  would  you,  you  bob- 
tail,'* cried  the  sergeant,  and  drove  a 
long,  straight  punch  from  the  shoulder 
into  the  face  of  a  Malay  with  an  up- 
raised club.  The  face  flattened  out  like 
dough  under  a  roller  and  the  dusky 
gentleman  went  over  backward  with  his 
club  for  a  pillow.  Then  Jarvey  cheer- 
fully turned  his  attention  to  two  little 
heathen  who  were  hanging  desperately 
to  his  left  arm.  One  he  took  by  the 
windpipe  with  a  grip  which  threatened 
to  sever  the  neck.  He  flung  him  into 
the  grass  and  gave  his  companion  a 
short  arm  jab  on  the  chin  which  sent 
him  hurriedly  off"  to  dreamland.  Then 
the  sergeant  sprang  with  a  yell  to 
aid  his  captain,  taken  at  a  disadvantage 
and  outnumbered  six  to  one.  He  laid 
ungentle  hands  upon  a  wriggling  brown 
body  and  was  about  to  drag  it  forth 
from  the  melee  when  something  de- 
scended violently  upon  the  back  of  his 
head  and  the  dusk  of  evening  suddenly 
deepened  into  utter  dark. 

Meanwhile  Pilli  had  been  up  and  do- 
ing. Jarvey*s  prison  house  proved 
strong,  but  ultimately  he  managed  an 
escape,  and  an  hour  after  the  wallow- 
ing transport  cleared  the  bay  Pilli  was 
oflFon  the  trail  of  his  idol. 

Now  the  strait  of  Tanon  which  lies 
between  Cebu  and  Negros  is  not  wide. 
The  insurrection  was  in  Negros  Occi- 
dentales,  and  the  transport  had  gone 
slam  banging  round  south  of  the  islands 
to  land  the  troops  on  the  western  shore. 
These  things  ran  in  Pilli 's  favor. 

Cebu  he  crossed  from  east  to  west  in 
one  night,  and  late  the  next  day  landed 
from  a  Chinese  junk  at  San  Jose  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Negros,  and  struck  off" 
into  the  interior.  He  moved  westward 
then  at  a  dog-trot  for  some  days  like 
one  whose  destination  was  fixed  and  his 
way  clear.  So  in  time  he  crossed  the 
backbone  of  the  island  and  came  rapidly 
down  the  western  slope. 

When  Jarvey  awoke  it  was  to  find 
himself  trussed  up  most  abominably, 
his  feet  having  been  drawn  back  and 
his  ankles  made  fast  to  his  wrists.  At  a 


little  distance  he  heard  the  soft  chat- 
tering of  natives.  He  took  up  his 
thought  where  it  had  been  incontinently 
broken  off"  and  that  thought  was  of  his 
captain.  Immediately  he  was  aware 
of  a  body  lying  close  to  his  own  and  in 
a  similar  posture.  It  was  too  dark  to 
be  certain,  but  Jarvey  judged  it  to  be 
Chislett. 

**That  you,  captain?'*  he  whis- 
pered. 

'*Yes,"  came  the  instant  answer. 
**  Thought  they'd  done  for  you,  ser- 
geant.    How  are  you  ?' ' 

**  All  right,  sir,"  said  Jarvey.  **  Got 
a  half-ripe  boil  on  the  back  o'  my  head, 
that  is  all.     How  are  you  ?" 

''  All  right,''  replied  Chislett  nervily. 
*'  Left  arm  broken  I  think." 

*'  Hell,  that's  bad,  sir,"  said  Jarvey. 
**  Are  you  tied  up  by  the  wrist  ?" 

•'Yes,"  replied  Chislett  coolly. 

Jarvey  suddenly  threw  every  ounce 
of  his  mighty  strength  against  the  ropes 
that  bound  him,  straining  till  his 
muscles  knotted  in  cramps,  and  his 
broken  head  threatened  to  burst  with 
the  pressure  of  blood.  But  the  hemp 
was  new  and  the  cords  held.  He  rested 
a  moment  and  tried  again  with  the 
same  result.  Again  and  again  he 
strained  at  his  bonds  till  the  skin  was 
torn  from  his  wrists  and  his  great  arms 
trembled  with  muscular  hysteria.  But 
the  ropes  gave  not  the  fraction  of  an 
inch  and  in  the  end  he  surrendered. 

A  moment  later  Chislett  started  up 
in  the  certainty  that  some  one  had  been 
above  him  in  the  darkness  and  peered 
into  his  face  for  an  instant. 

**Did  you  see  that,  sergeant?"  he 
asked  in  a  whisper,  but  Jarvey  had  seen 
nothing.  Evidently  the  guards  had 
noticed  nothing  either,  for  they  had  not 
moved  from  where  they  sat,  and  Chis- 
lett himself  was  not  sure.  For  an  in- 
stant he  had  felt  rather  than  seen  a 
body  above  him,  and  now  he  persuaded 
himself  he  was  giving  way  to  his 
nerves. 

Yet  at  that  moment  a  diminutive 
yellow  streak  was  tearing  through  the 
jungle  toward  camp.  Pilli  by  sheer 
luck  or  in  some  occult  way  past  find- 
ing out,  had  come  straight  to  the  cap- 
tain across  two  islands  and  the  interly- 
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ing  water.  One  instant  lie  bent  above 
the  captive,  making  certain  of  his 
identity  and  of  his  bondage ;  then  he 
made  for  camp  at  so  reckless  a  gait  that 
large  portions  of  his  scanty  attire  were 
left  to  decorate  the  vegetation  by  the 
w^ay.  How  he  knew  the  location  of 
the  camp  is  merely  another  of  the  Pilli- 
Pang-Wang  mysteries. 

Practically  naked  and  wholly  frantic 
he  burst  upon  the  horizon  of  the  lieu- 
tenant and  sputtered  out  his  story  in 
curiously  mixed  English  and  Spanish, 
to  say  nothing  of  side  remarks  in  Taga- 
log  and  Cantonese,  Unfortunately 
Pilli's  most  notorious  accomplishments 
hitherto  had  been  his  magnificent  pre- 
varications, and  it  w^as  some  little  time 
before  the  officer  became  convinced 
that  now  his  frightened  tongue  spoke 
truth.  Indeed  his  very  presence  at  all 
was  a  lie  of  impossible  proportions. 

Once  convinced,  how^ever,  the  lieu- 
tenant acted  quickly,  and  leaving  a 
gnard  with  the  baggage,  set  out  imme- 
diately with  the  rest  of  the  company. 
Pilli,  clad  mainly  in  the  surrounding 


darkness,  led  the  way  at  a  swift  trot, 
following  the  blind  trail  as  though 
blessed  with  the  eye  of  a  leopard  and 
the  nose  of  a  hound. 

*'  What  do  you  reckon  they*!!  do 
w^ith  us  ?'*  asked  Sergeant  Hook  after 
a  time. 

The  captain  was  silent  for  some 
minutes. 

'*  I  suppose  you  might  as  well  know 
and  be  prepared,  sergeant,**  he  said 
finall3^  **  I  can't  understand  all  they 
say»  but  they're  discussing  different 
modes  of  tortnre  at  present/' 

Jarvey  drew  a  quick  breath  and  cold 
sweat  broke  out  on  him.  Then  his 
jaws  shut  firmly  and  he  pulled  himself 
together.  Ten  minutes  later  a  crowd 
of  chattering  little  brown  men  sur- 
rounded them,  and  they  were  gathered 
up  roughly  and  lugged  a  short  distance 
to  a  point  where  preparations  were  in 
makmg  for  a  fire. 

Jarvey,  to  ease  his  over- burdened 
mind,  began  a  slow  and  uncomplimen* 
tary  analysis  of  his  captois'  ancestry 
to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tions, Chislett  shut  his  teeth  to 
keep  from  crying  out  as  the  splin^ 
tered  ends  of  the  broken  bone 
ground  together  with  the  rough 
handling. 

But  worse  was  to  follow*  Over 
the  little  fire  a  bamboo  pole  rested 
upon  two  forked  sticks  driven  in 
the  ground*  This  was  now*  taken 
down  and  thrust  under  the  bent 
knees  of  the  captives.  As  Jar\*ey 
grasped  the  meaning  of  this  opera- 
tion his  curses  died  in  his  throat, 
and  he  locked  his  teeth  in  bitter 
determination. 

By    main    strength     the    little 
brown  devils  now  lifted  the  pole,  _ 
bending  wnth  its  double  burden,  ■ 
and  dropped  it  into  place  between  ■ 
the  forks,  and  over  the  kindling 
fire,  head  downward,  swung  the 
two  white  men ,  w^hile  about  them 
capered     the     yelling,     laughing 
crew  of  little  fiends.     There  was 
a  moment  of  sharp   agony  while 
the  rising  flames  crisped  off  their 
hair  and   seared  the  scalps,  and 
the    pungent    smoke    filled     the. 
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nostxils  and  choked  their  lungs,  but 
not  a  sound  came  from  either  of  the 
victims.  Fortunately  then  their  posi- 
tion brought  unconsciousness,  and  Jar- 
vey*s  last  remembrance  was  of  a  scream 
of  rage  that  shrilled  above  the  crack- 
ling of  the  fire  and  the  yells  of  the  dan- 
cing natives. 

Suddenly  through  the  circle  shot  a 
swift,  yellow  body.  Pilli  in  his  haste 
had  outstripped  the  company  in  the  last 
hundred  yards.  Frantically  he  kicked 
the  burning  brands  in  all  directions 
with  his  bare  toes.  Like  a  crazy  thing 
he  tore  at  the  cords  of  the  unconscious 
captives,  shrieking  incoherent  curses 
the  while. 

For  an  instant  there  fell  a  startled 
silence  among  the  clustering  natives 
while  Pilli  struggled  at  Chislett's  bonds 
and  screamed  to  heaven  for  the  better 
guidance  of  the  lieutenant .  Then ,  with 
a  growl,  the  mob  closed  savagely  in 
upon  him,  and  Pilli  went  down  in  the 
remnants  of  the  fire  like  a  fox  beneath 
a  pack  of  furious  hounds. 

But  his  work  was  done,  and  nobly. 
For  as  he  collapsed  before  the  frenzied 
mob  the  lieutenant  shot  into  the  circle, 
followed  by  the  company  rampant. 
They  took  in  the  whole  horrible  busi- 
ness at  a  glance  and  needed  no  urging 
to  the  work  before  them. 

Some  of  them  cut  down  Chislett  and 
Jarvey  and  laid  them  tenderly  on  the 
grass,  while  the  rest  surrounded  and 
laid  hands  upon  the  insurrectos  in  a 
way  which  makes  it  certain  that  that 
little  band  of  devils  will  not  figure  in 
the  next  census  reports. 

Corporal  Toplatch  knelt  beside  Ser- 
geant Hook,  and  the  singed  and  blis- 
tered Jarvey  presently  opened  his  eyes. 
He  looked  his  comrade  steadily  in  the 
face  for  some  seconds  considering  mat- 
ters carefully  before  he  spoke. 

•*  Eleazar,"  he  said  finally,  ''I've 
been  cooked  and  mebbe  et,  though  I 
don't  remember  that  part.  I  ain't  just 
comfortable  at  present,  but  what  I  want 
to  know  is,  how  you  got  here  ?" 

"I'll  tell  you  later  on,  Jarvey,"  said 
the  corporal  anxiously.  '  *  You've  been 
skatin'  on  thin  ice,  an'  the' less  talkin' 
you  do  for  a  while  the  better." 

"  You  may  be  right,  Bleazar/'  an- 


A  diminutive  yellow  streak. 

swered  Jarvey,  still  dazed,  "but  Pm 
an  Eyetalian  anarchist  if  I  remember 
any  ice." 

Later  two  improvised  litters  went 
down  to  camp  under  escort  of  the  com- 
pany. Chislett,  still  unconscious  and 
his  left  arm  badly  twisted,  occupied  the 
ficst,  while  Jarvey,  with  two  mangled 
wrists  and  a  broken  head,  more  than 
filled  the  second. 

The  embers  of  the  dying  fire  threw 
a  red  glare  upon  a  pile  of  brown  bodies 
heaped  up  in  strange  and  contorted  po- 
sitions as  the  columns  filed  away  into 
the  night.  Later  this  pile  was  shaken 
and  its  constituent  parts  rudely  tumbled 
about  by  a  movement  at  its  very  base, 
but  there  was  none  to  see,  and  later  the 
mass  grew  quiet  once  more  and  slowly 
stiffened  into  a  huge  and  grewsome 
knot. 

Next  morning  Chislett,  his  arm  in 
splints  and  his  blistered  head  wrapped 
in  bandages,  disregarded  the  surgeon's 
orders  and  resumed  command.  He 
would  not  go  down  to  hospital  and  he 
would  continue  the  campaign.  He  had 
the  story  of  the  rescue  in  detail  from 
Norton  the  lieutenant,  and  listened 
with  astonishment  which  gave  way  to 
remorse. 

"Where  is  Billy  now?"  he  de- 
manded. 
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caused  the  two  to  turn  quickly,  and  be- 
fore them  stood  Pilli-ling-Wang  gin- 
gerly eyeing  his  lord.  He  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  black  eye,  a  patch  of  yellow 
skin  was  missing  from  a  cheek-bone, 
and  his  manner  was  shrinking  and 
timid.  Otherwise  he  seemed  not  much 
the  worse  for  wear. 

**  WeU,  speak  of  the  devil—"  gasped 
Norton  with  a  little  startled  laugh,  but 
Chislett  cut  him  off. 

''  It  looks  more  like  a  case  of  gnavt 
ian  angel  to  me,"  he  said  solemnly. 

Pilli  misunderstood  the  meaSiand 
tone.  By  some  blind  reasoning  hi 
seemed  to  hold  himself  accountable  fi 
Chislett 's  present  condition, 
he  felt  that  he  should  have 
earlier,  should  have  hastened  his 
across  the  islands.  However  that  ] 
be,  his  conscience  plainly  trouldfid  1 
for  he  burst  into  a  torrent  of  vindicatlfaj 
and  conflicting  lies.  He  had  nevS 
been  outside  the  camp.  He  had  faeoi 
asleep  all  night.  He  didn't  know  hoii 
the  captain  had  been -hurt.  He  hid 
but  just  arrived. 

''  Pilli  never  done  it,"  he  urged  again 
and  again,  anxiously  and  eageily, 
**  Pilli  in  camp  alle  time.'* 

Chislett  listened  in  a  sort  of  despab 
and  finally  laughed. 

**A11  right,  Billy,"  he  said,  "lH 
forgive  you  this  time.  And  from  ncm 
on  you're  my  officially  appointed  mill' 
ion.  Do  you  understand?  Call  ii 
Wickers,  Norton,  and  let  him  look  hin 
over  and  see  if  there's  an3rthing  fb 
matter  with  him." 

'' Eleazar,"  said  Sergeant  Hook 
''  I  tell  you  I'm  glad  that  little  cnM 
breed  pulled  out  of  it  all  right.  It'i 
bad  enough  to  owe  him  your  life,  whili 
you  can  still  boss  him  around,  buttliiiil 
o*  havin'  to  be  grateful  to  the  memoc] 
of  him  !     Not  for  me  !" 

**Jarvey,"  said  the  corporal,  *' I*< 
'a'  been  glad  an'  happy  to  'a'  took  wha 
little  old  Pills  got,  if  I  could  just  'a 
seen  you  hanging  bottom  up  over  a  A€m 
fire  with  them  little  devils  doin'  th 
hoochi-coochi  round  you.  YeB«  aix 
glad  an'  happy/' 


THE  WORLD'S   ROUGHEST   RIDING 


The  Great  Cowboy  Carnival  at  Cheyenne 
By  M.  E.  STICKNEY 


ITH   places    as    with 

W  people  age  common- 
ly develops  a  love  of 
reminiscence ;  and  so 
it  is  that  Wyoming's 
capital  city,  w^hich 
has  now  acquired  a 
calm  that  might  vie 
with  any  New  Eng- 
land village,  finds  de- 
light in  celebrating 
once  a  year  that  time 
of  virile  youth  when 
it  was  accounted  one 
of  the  liveliest  cowboy  towns  on  all  the 
frontier. 

It  is  an  occasion  when  Cheyenne  is 
in  a  position  to  answer  Owen  Wister's 
question,  *  *  What  has  become  of  the  cow 
puncher?*'  for  now  is  this  **  knight  of 
the  plain  * '  here  in  full  force,  come  from 
the  furthermost  ranges  of  the  West. 
From  Colorado,  from  Nebraska,  from 
Idaho  with  their  outfits,  mess  wagons 
and  all,  they  flock  to  the  tournament 
at  Cheyenne,  forming  an  exhibit  of  no- 
madic life  that  seems  hardly  to  belong 
to  this  conventionalized  age. 

When  night  comes  on  you  will  find 
the  puncher  in  his  glory.  He  is  every- 
where in  full  regalia,  **  night  herding  *' 
under  the  arc  lights  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  calls  upon  all  men  to  **  whoop  'er 
up  "  with  him.  But  there  is  plenty  to 
drive  the  drowsy  god  from  his  com- 
pany, with  a  **  Grand  Bat  Masqu^^^ 
the  £lk*s  ball,  an  open  air  ball,  shows 
galore,  and  the  whole  town  running 
**  wide  open." 

If  you  look  for  him  in  the  morning 
hours  you  will  probably  find  him  in  the 
gay,  horn-blowing,  confetti-throwing 
street  crowd,  his  **  best  girl  *'  hanging 
to  his  arm.  You  can  tell  him  by  the 
awkward,  stiff-legged  gait  that  seems 
forever  hampered  by  imaginary  spurs 


and  shaps,  as  by  his  small,  high-heeled 
boots  and  the  carefully  dented  Stetson. 
For  months  he  has  been  saving  up  for 
this  event,  and  now,  with  **  money  to 
burn, ' '  the  way  it  goes  from  his  pockets 
is  the  next  thing  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. 

But  more  often  will  you  see  him 
dashing  along  in  company  with  his 
fellows,  each  mounted  on  his  '*  top 
horse,"  and  ever  ready  to  give  free  ex- 
hibition of  his  skill  in  the  saddle  or  at 
**  throwing  the  twine"  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sidewalk  audience.  There  is  Elton 
Perry,  a  Colorado  boy,  the  champion 
rider  of  1902,  dazzling  beholders  in  a 
shirt  of  blazing  red  silk,  the  sleeves 
held  up  by  yellow  bands  bearing  rosettes 
like  to  double  sunflowers,  a  yellow  sash 
encircling  his  waist,  the  black  handker- 
chief around  his  neck  matching  in  tint 
the  glossy  shaps.  And  yonder  goes 
Guy  Holt,  of  Hecla,  one  of  Wyoming's 
best  riders,  in  his  shirt  of  dainty  robin's 
^%%  blue,  and  his  long-haired,  snow- 
white  shaps,  his  display  of  the  festival 
colors  matched  by  the  bright  hued 
Navajo  saddle  blanket,  of  which  his 
horse  seems  proudly  conscious.  And 
there  is  one  shirt  of  delicate  heliotrope; 
another  of  lettuce  green;  indeed,  hardly 
a  tint  may  one  look  for  in  vain,  while 
sweaters  appear  in  such  gorgeousness 
of  stripe  as  must  move  the  red  man  to 
envy.  It  is  a  rainbow  of  color,  brilliant, 
bizarre,  almost  barbaric  in  effect. 

But  all  this  is  preliminary  to  the  great 
show  itself.  On  the  eventful  afternoon, 
the  park  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  flashing 
color.  White  men  and  red,  cowboys 
and  cowgirls,  bronco  busters  and  cat- 
tlemen make  up  a  crowd  unlike  any 
other  gathering  under  heaven. 

It  seems  fitting  that  the  lady  of  this 
modem  tournament  should  not  be  called 
upon  merely  to  bestow  prizes  upon  the 
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ftc.  taught  in  the  dear  school  of  expen- 
e::^e.  as  it  would  s^ecui,  these  up-to-uile 
Ll::M:e:i  of  nature  take  no  chancer  in 
1  :>:r.es>  dealings  with  the  white  brcd- 
cr.  T::c  race  run.  the  winners— f.rfi, 
>•.-.:«•::  1  and  third — ride  straight  to  the 
;:: '>:c-s  stand,  each  hoKiing  up  a  ptr- 
c::.:  :*.'ry  hand.  in.»r  do  they  l»udge  fr»;ir 
:h-r  s:  t.'t  until  tiicv  have  their  money 
i::  >a:V  r.old. 

V::c  ^.J.:aw  racc-s  are  mtich  the  ?an;e. 
..'.:'.:i'i:s:;;i  tiiey  win  more  applause  frcji 
i;:..:i  :  siandi  and  bleachers,  partly,  per- 
:...;  -.  :::  gallant  tribute  to  their  sex,  bi:t 
:  •  >•-::  '.y  inure  for  the  figures  they  pre- 
>.:-.:.  ca^h  sitting  her  pony  stride  and 
V. iili.iit  a  saiidle.  skirts  and  blankets 
1  '.:::. '.Id  .;:i.'Ut  the  legs  in  w  hatever  \Yay 
i:..:y  serve  to  keep  them  down  and  alTord 
f  ;.v  '.o::: ».':'  action,  the  whole  effect  wild- 
:;  >;.ectaou!ar.  But  they  can  ride. 
t'::v*-c  ::ut -blown  maidens.  Not  one  of 
t!.^.r  Vraves  can  show  more  reckless 
i'..:i:'.c.  nor.  it  mtist  be  added,  more  re- 
l.:i:\>s  determination  in  applying  the 
h.s::.  w  hich  not  infrequently  takes  form 
.->  a  clr.b.  one  lusty  lady  even  encour- 
..,<:!:g  her  steed  with  a  length  of  log- 
c' ...•. !!i .  rri>m  the  Indian  point  of  view. 
:::  \vv'..  to  spare  the  rod  is  to  spoil  the 
:.U'. .  a  principle  hardlv  confined  to  the 


'i":;e  cow:  oy's  stake  race  is  but  a 
':o/.  yards  dash,  to  rotmd  a  stake 
..:.*.v  '  -.1  the  track,  the  contest  de- 
,::l.*  iv^  sh.ow  in  what  small  radius  the 
..::c\:  OkW  pony  may  turn  ^vitbout  un- 
.::v.v;  the  rider.  A  trick  exhibition 
..rv^:';:cr  sort   is  the   hat  race,  where 

V  *'..:ts  a:e  placed  on  the  ground,  the 
!::c>t;r.::s  c.'led  upon  to  pick  up  each 
,v  .I'.u:  th.row  it  to  the  other  side  of  his 
:<v  wh.i'.e  liding  at  full  speed.  This 
!•.:.::'..'>  training  for  horse  as  well  as 
\l:,  :*:o  animal  not  educated  to  the 
.v.^vV.v^:  having  always  a  tendency  to 

V  w'.vr.  the  rider  dro'ps  from  thesad- 
. .  :.v:cby  ;.:enerally  accomplishing 
s  ;.'..-o  r.i;  throtigh  force  of  inertia. 

v^  exciting,  because  more  spiced 
.i!v^or.  is  the  man-roping  contest, 
ch.  each  cowboy,  motinted  on  his 
:  h.o:"se.  who  has  consented  to  take 
s  with  the  noose  is  given  a  hun- 
c:  the  start  of  the  roper  whom  it 
:  loasure  to  defy.     It  is  but  a  cow- 
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boy  development  of  the  old  game  of  tag, 
and  the  aiidietiee  enters  into  the  play 
with  all  the  spirit  of  youth  left  in  them, 
yelling  to  wake  the  echoes  when  oiij? 
swirling  lariat  succeeds  in  fastening 
upon  its  victim  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  the  grand  stand.  The  three 
others  pursued,  however^  each  lying 
low  over  his  horse*s  neck  and  so  offer- 
ing almost  no  points  for  seizure,  sue* 
ceed  in  escaping,  therehy  vv^nning  the 
prizes  which  otherwise  wouhl  have 
gone  to  the  ropei^s.  And  for  eacli  the 
crowd  cheers,  the  band  plays  and  every- 
body is  happy,  save  perhaps  the  three 
crestfallen  lariat  throwers^  who  ought  to 
be  thanking  their  stars  for  what  they  may 
have  escaped,  since  everybody  knows 
that  it  would  need  but  the  misstep  of  a 
horse,  or  that  the  right  hand  should 
forget  its  cunning  for  the  fraction  of 
a  second  when  that  rope  might  tight* 
en  about  its  victim  to  make  the  game  a 
menace  to  life  or  limb. 


But  this  rude  sport  is  tame  compared 

with  the  steer  roping  contest  which 
conies  later*  ho  many  are  entered  for 
this  contest  that  they  nnist  be  divided, 
twenty-une  tu  show  their  skill  on  each 
of  the  two  fn^t  days,  while  from  this 
niimlier  the  jutlges  choose  the  ten  best 
to  compete  in  the  finals  of  the  third 
day,  on  which  last  occasion  the  ten 
steers  are  turne(!  loose  in  the  field  at 
once,  although  in  the  previous  contests 
each  boy  draws  his  steer  by  number 
and  it  is  let  out  of  the  corral  singly* 

It  is  a  sight  to  thrill  the  most  phleg- 
matic wlien  the  stunly  two-year-old, 
given  a  hundred  yarfls  the  start,  goes 
flying  across  the  field  as  fast  as  fright- 
ened legs  may  carry  him,  while  after 
him  dashes  the  cowboy,  his  pony  seem- 
ing to  enter  into  the  sport  no  less  in- 
telligently than  the  rider,  the  long  noo<se 
swirling  round  and  round  in  the  prac- 
ticed hand  uiitd  it  flies  forth  to  sei2e 
upon  its  victim  like  a  thing  alive.     li~ 


eartn,  or  iimy  not  be  IkKI  down  when 
he  is  thrown*  or  a  rope  may  break,  de- 
veloping   a  vviUI  race  across  the  field,   ■ 


stmtly  the  p<iny\s  feet  ;iru  bracea  lo 
whJistand  the  strain  as  the  animal  goes 
down  while  the  rider  .springs  to  the 
ground  pulling  tlie  **  le.^-rope '*  from 
his  waist  aii  he  runs  to  lliroAV  himself 
upon  llie  struggling  creature,  wiiich 
an  instant  later  is  **hog'tied  "  beyond 
the  possibility  of  rising.  And  when  it 
Lis  explained  that  all  this  may  be  dune 
^^bi  fifty-eight  and  one-half  seconds,  as 
pBy  William  Wilde,  foreman  of  the  *'  Two 
I  Bar"  round  up  outfit;  or  in  fifty-ni  le 
and  one-half  seconds  by  Hugh  McPhee, 
and  by  many  others  in  but  a  fraction 
over  a  minute  frotn  the  time  of  starting, 
it  w*ill  l:>e  seen  that  the  kinetoscopic 
rapidity  of  the  event  inay  well  stir  the 
niultitude  to  ma*!  enthusiasm »  while  at 
the  same  time  driving  the  amateur 
photographer  to  despair. 

But  tlie  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swiftt  and  even  the  roper  of  proudest 
record  may  sometimes  find  his  nerve 
shaken  by  twenty  thousand  pairs  of 
staring  eyes»  among  titem  perhaps  the 
particular  ]>air  of  eyes  whose  glances 
mean  more  to  him  than  all  the  rest. 
Now  and  then  one  is  thrown  by  the 
impact  of  tilt;  tightening  rope.  **  pulled 
right  oitt  from  under  his  hat,'*  as  the 
cowman  besivle  us  expressively  puts  it. 
There  are  bad  throws  which  catch  the 
animal  by  only  one  leg,  or  in  stich  a 
way  that  he  cannot  be  brought  to 
I 


<7wv  //o//,  of  Hrrla,    tn  hix  robin's  f^^-hiu^ 

shirt  and  wh\fe  sfiap^,  the  champion 

rQHgh  rider  of  the  world. 


Tht  horse  (hrotes  his  weight  on  (he  lariai  while  the  rider  dismaunts  to  tie  the  steer^ 


the  craved  atiinial  going  as  blind  iiii- 
pLtlse  may  impel,  crashing  through 
fences  as  tliougli  they  were  but  made  of 
paper,  to  cause  mad  scattering  amoug 
spectators  who  find  themselves  in 
dauger  of  being  trampled  into  the  dust. 
Not  infreqneutly  these  fai hires  afford 
more  spectacular  performance  than  the 
events  tjf  record  time,  as  on  the  occa- 
sion when  the  tightening  rope  not  only 
throws  the  rider  but  wrenches  the  saddle 
from  his  horse,  the  steer  madly  dashing 


off  with  his  terrifying  trophy  at  the  end 
of  the  rope,  until  the  nervy  ow^uer  is  up 
and  after  him,  throwing  himself  upon  the 
saddle  in  such  wise  as  to  drive  the  honi 
hard  into  the  earth,  thereby  safely  hold- 
ing the  runaway  until  helpers  come  to 
the  rescue.  In  anothei  case  the  trained 
cow  pony,  his  rider  upon  the  ground, 
not  only  holds  the  steer,  but  cleverly 
makes  the  turn  that  '*  busts  "  the  vic- 
tim, all  of  his  own  volition.  And  again 
a  mishap  develops  thunderous  applause* 


^^—  To  fopt\  ihrow  and  '*^  hog -tie  ^^  a 

^Vitcb  it  is.  who  iu   1902  won  the  first 

^Hri/e  ill  this  contest,  roping  and  tying 

P^i  fjftV'fiv^e  seconds,    and   who   might 

have  done  as  well  to-day  but  that  the 

rope   breaks   as   the  steer  strikes   the 

ground.     Not  an    instant    does   Fitch 

waste^  however,  ind:»ewailing  his  hard 

I     luck.     Before  the  animal  can  struggle 

^■k>  its  fetft  he  is  olThis  horse  and,  rush* 

^Big  upon  his  quarry,  wrestles  with  it 

^Kntil  by  main  strength  he  has  it  safely 

^"*  hog-tied/'      And  what  if  it  does  take 


sker  in  55  seconds  is  a  foai  imitcd, 

one  minute  and  five  and  three-fifths 
seconds  ? 

"  Yuu  will  never  see  a  |>rettier  show- 
ing of  jerked  beef  than  that/'  the  cow- 
man declares;  and  the  multitude  seems 
all  of  his  mind,  cheering  and  cheering 
again. 

The  wild  horse  race  is  hardly  to  be 
called  a  race  in  the  ordinary  understand- 
ing of  the  term,  the  prize  going  to  the 
one  who  first  saddles  and  rounds  the 
traek  upon  the   back   of  llie   unl>roken 


I 

I 

I 


Phuio  by  Walker,  rh-yriuu 

Ah  inridfni  in  the  wild  horse  race, 

J<i%t  br/(jre  the  finixh  tkf  If^ndt'r  di^^an  to  Aiwri  persisUnify  4h  tks  u/r&ng'  dtre€ii9n 


•roticbo  he  lias  drawn  by  number,  any 
winner  barred  out  upon  evidence  tliat 
his  horse  has  ever  been  ridden  before. 

In  the  track  before  the  grand  stand, 
the  ten  riders »  each  with  bis  saildle 
upon  the  ground  and  hackamore  in 
hand,    and   each   accompanied    by  the 

Iie  helper  allowed  him,  wait  in  pic- 
resque  groups  fur  the  horses  which 
e  presently  being  dragged  across  the 
;Kl  through  a  haze  of  dust,  each  ani- 
al  holding  back  on  thero|>e,  kicking* 
riking,  fighting  for  freedom  every  incli 
'  the  way.  Not  utitil  he  is  blinded  by 
handkerchief  or  Int  of  guiuiy  sacking 
can  he  be  held  still  at  all,  and  then  oidy 
in  a  treninlous  uncertaitity  that  turns 
to  a  frenzy  of  bucking  the  instatit  tlie 
saddle  touches  his  back.     In  the  mad 

Imix-up  of  men  and  horses,  ropes  and 
kiddles,  presently  developed,  the  won- 
■er  is  that  anything  can  be  accomplished, 
1  greiiter  wonder  that  anybody  can  es- 
bpe  from  the  fracas  aliv'e,     But  sooner 
Bian   would    have  seemed  possil)le  to 
■tie  not  wonted  to  range   ways,  one  is 
pi  the  saddle, — or,  to  speak  with  accu- 
racy, more  or  less  in  the  air  above  it; 
atiother  follows  and  then  another,  the 
horses  all  bucking,  rearing  and  pitch 
ing  more  wildly  than  ever.     Then  one 
has  somehow  worked  his  way  through 
e  **  milling'*   mass;   others   are   fast 
er   liim,    the  riders,  permitted  only 
ckamore   bridles,    that    scarce    may 
aide  the  crazed  animals  at  all.  trium- 
fliantly  waving  hats  and  quirts  as  they 
ake   off  by  such   eccentric  sequence 
hone   racking  jumps,    pitches  and 
crow*hopping/*  that  no  wonder  some 
ve  to**  pull   leather*'  while  otliers 
me  to  grief  upon  the  ground.     Cer- 
tainly he  who  finds  his  way  around  the 
track  by  such  cyclonic  method  is  en- 
titled to  his  prize  and  all  the  plau<lits 
of  the  crowd. 

But  the  real  interest  of  these   occa- 

ions  always  centers  in  the  bucking  and 

tching  contests,  and  especially  so  in 

I903,  for  now  Thad  Sowder,  who  has 

ice  won  the  championship  l>elt  in  the 

t  bouts  at   Denver,  is  called  upon 

the  third  time  to  contend  for  the 

ophy,  which  won  but  this  once  more, 

will,  with  all  accruing  honors,  be   his 

for  life. 


So  great  is  the  interest  that  forty-two 
will  enter  the  lists,  all  riders  with 
records,  men,  who,  as  the  friends  ol 
each  enthusiastically  declare  **can  ride 
anythiug  that  wears  hair."  And  for 
many  a  clay  bets  have  been  flying  thick 
and  fast  both  that  Sowder  will,  and  that 
he  will  not,  bear  away  the  belt. 

True,  everybody  adnuts  that  luck 
largely  figures  in  the  event.  The  boys, 
hidf  u(  whuni  ri<le  tlie  first  day,  the 
others  the  second,  while  froni  theiu  are 
cliosen  the  l^est  to  appear  in  tlie  finals, 
may  each  have  the  horse  of  his 
choosing  for  the  first  exhibition,  show- 
ing what  he  can  do  with  the  worst  out- 
law obtainable.  But  for  the  tlilid  day 
each  gets  his  mount  by  nu tuber,  and  if 
Suwder  should  luippen  to  draw  Steam- 
boat, one  of  the  most  vicious  outlaws 
in  the  country,  or  Young  Steamboat, 
equally  the  etnbodiuieut  of  evil,  or 
Teddy  Rousevelt.  invincible  as  the  hero 
for  whom  he  was  named — well,  it  is 
clearly  a  lottery.  To  get  the  worst  is 
to  get  the  best  in  this  contest.  But  at 
least  no  man  may  draw  them  all.  And 
Sowder  must  look  to  his  Sinn's. 

Tlie  gay  company  of  riders  in  the 
central  fichl  race  away  once  nujre  for 
the  safety  line  beyond  the  corrals ^  and 


I 
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AW  a  Aidys  mount. 

ft  takes  /our  m*^H  and  a  /iifta/  to  jr*?/  fhf  saddle  pn. 


A'&fhtHg  I J  za  gumd /at  the  tnjuU  of  a  man  nj  the  out4uft  of  a  hi>*s/--50  ihf  doftifps  say. 


once  more  lariats  are  swinging  through 
a  fog  of  yellow  dust.  Tlie  fit^t  rider, 
cheered  by  fiieiids  in  grand  stand  and 
^  bleacherj^,  waiLs  beside  his  saddle  in  the 
'field  until  his  horse  is  htonglit  to  hiiiK 
There  is  the  same  struggle  to  get  the 
saddle  in  place  as  in  the  wild  horse 
contest,  but  many  of  these  animals  have 
to  be  roped  not  only  by  the  neck  but 
by  forefeet  also  to  keep  thera  from 
striking.  For  these  are  bom  rebels,  in- 
spired by  innate  evil  rather  than  the 
fren/ied  fear  of  the  animals  fresh  from 
the  range.  Many  a  time  and  oft  they 
have  fought  for  independence,  and  they 
laugh — surely  a  horse  does  laugh — at 
the  vain-glorious  broncho  buster,  bid- 
ding him  defiance  with  niethoil  l)orn  of 
experience  and  keen  intelligence. 


It  is  like  riding  a  cyclone,  in  most 
cases.  Several  of  the  riders  have  to 
"pull  leather'*  (reach  for  the  saddle 
horn,  which  immediately  disqualifies 
tliem  for  tlie  prize).  Not  infre(|uently 
it  happens  that  an  animal  appears  to  be 
paralyzed  by  the  strange  sights  and 
sounds  into  disappointing  docility. 
And  tlien  from  many  a  friendly  throat 
goes  up  the  stentorian  advice :  *  *Thundi 
him  ! — tluinib  him  !**  referring  to  the 
well-known  cowd>oy  trick  of  running 
the  thumbs  along  a  certain  place  in  the 
shoulder,  which  always  incites  a  bucker 
to  do  his  worst.  As  the  cowman  ex* 
plains  it,  a  horse's  **crary*bone**  seems 
to  be  there. 

But  the  majority  have  no  need  for 
thumbing.     And  they  ride  as  only  cow* 


If  eUher  hand  toHches  Ike  saddit  at 


h'filiftg    a    iJt/L.>f/t_ 

"  fmllt  Uaihet"  as  tAr  sani*£  ts,  th*  miff  u  disqnaiijied, 
thumtttHg  "  s ferns  ntrdrd. 


?ys  can.  waving  their  quirts  in  triumph 

ver  even  the  dizzyiug  whirlers,  which 

^svvapends"  with  a  rapidity  that  makes 

liem  hardest  of  all  to  hold  to. 

Sowder  may  well  look  to  his  spurs  ! 

And  when  with  the  third  day  it  de- 

jrelops  that  the  erstwhile  champion  has 

liever   appeared   at   all   to   contest    his 

aunors,  the  great  gathering  only  laughs 

rhile  cheering  for  the   new  winner.  Lt* 

n  i\ii  wart;  vive  ie  roil     Guy  Holt, 

Hecha,  the  picturesque  figure  in  the 

^biu's  t^^  blue  shirt  and  white  shapn*, 

now  the   holder  of   the   proud   title 

Champion     Rough     Rider    of    the 

^^orld. 

Such  is  the  Frontier  Day  celebration 
jtt  Cheyenne- 
Some  there  may  be  to  frown  upon  the 


sports  in  synipalby  for  the  animals; 
others,  ])erhaps,  in  the  spirit  of  those 
righteous  folk  who,  as  jMacanlay 
tells  us,  condemned  bear  baiting,  not 
so  nuich  because  of  the  discomfort  in- 
volved for  the  bear  as  because  of  the 
pleasure  it  afforded  the  spectators  ;  but 
for  the  majority,  with  warm,  red  blood 
in  their  veins  there  tiuist  always  be 
joy  in  any  exhibition  of  manly  strength 
and  skill  and  darin^t>,  while  for  the  cow- 
boy It  is  only  the  day's  work.  Stock 
must  be  roped  and  wild  hoi-ses  ridden, 
and  he  is  but  called  to  do  his  part,  hu- 
manely if  he  may,  roughly  if  he  must, 
only  tiiinking  to  earn  bis  honest  wage, 
and  for  all  the  virile  manhood  that  is  in 
him, glorying  in  the  work  for  the  work  s 
owu  sake. 


A  PROMINENT  paper  of  Luinluti 
1ms  a  great  lig^bt  at  this  moment  iti 
America,  He  is  shining  and 
seeing  things— ni^^fhts.  He  got  ashore 
in  New  Brtiiiswick  and  by  the  tinie  he 
reached  Montreal  he  had  sent  this  over 
or  under  the  sea  :  — 

*'  The  Canadians  look  down  upon  the 
Americans  (Yankees)  as  being  inferior 
iti  staying  qualities/* 

I  fancy  I  can  see  a  faint  smile  flitting 
over  the  faces  of  the  Inferiors,  and  so 
hasten  to  assure  the  men  of  America 
who  have  come  to  consider  themselves 
some  pumpkins  that  this  is  true— sadly, 
seriously,  indisputably  true. 


The  won<ler  is  that  the  Canadians 
had  not  marked  and  mentioned  the 
matter,  or  that  tlie  Yankees  themselves, 
slow  though  they  be,  had  failed  to 
see  how  utterly  hopekssit  would  be  for 
them  to  try  to  compete  with  the  superior 
eletnents  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

One  can  point  to  scarcely  a  single 
'*  Invader'*  who  hai  been  content  to 
stay  where  he  started.  It  seems  to 
in  the  blood.  Take  the  case  of  W. 
Van  Home— one  of  the  very  earliest 
the  Yankee  invaders.  He  quit  a  good 
job  below  the  line. came  up  into  Canada 
and  took  up  the  hopeless  attd  oft  aban- 
doned work  of  completing  a  tran$-cou- 


A 


Str   J  hut  mas  Shatt^hftessy, 


PLutu  by  Wotman  A:  Sytu 


A  Si.  Paui  boy,  whet  has  workfd  up  oh  the  C  A  R.pom 
nenfrai  stot ekftper  to  prtitdfni  of  the  toad. 


tinental  railway.  He  did  it  and  it 
tunted  out  well.  The  coninioti  stock 
got  to  be  worth  forty  cents,  hot  the 
Yankee  grew  restless.  They  made  liim 
(president,  fur  he  was  a  linnd y  man .  In  a 
few  years  he  began  to  think  of  resigning. 

They  knighted  him,  bivt  even  that 
long  pole  seemed  to  knock  no  persim- 
mons against  his  desire  to  quit,  and  one 
day,  half  in  earnest*  he  declared  his  in- 
tentioo  to  drop  ont  when  the  stock 
reached  the  dollar  mark, 

lu  less  than  two  years  time  that  thing 

happened    and    Sir   William   quit   and 

[vi-ent  off  bnilding  roads  in  Cnba,  dig- 

gBIg  coal  in  Nova  Scotia,  making  steel 

«fl4  paper  in  other  places  and  farming 

in  the  Nor Ih west. 

*'  Wliat  are  you  Ggnring  on  now^  ?'*  I 
asked,  entering  his  office  in  Montreal 
the  other  day. 

•*  I  figtire/'  said  he,  putting  down  his 


pencil  and  taking  np  his  cigar,  "that 
it  costs  five  dollars  a  head  to  pasture 
mosquitoes  on  cows/' 

*'  Per  mosquito  ?'*  I  asked,  surprised. 

**  No,"  said  Sir  William.  **  Five 
dollars  per  head  per  cow — per  anuuui. 
The  cows  are  worth  just  that  much 
less.  I  shall  farm  my  Selkirk  place  for 
a  few  years,  which  will  drive  the  mos- 
quitoes away,  then  go  in  for  cows/* 

Think  of  a  man  quitting  the  presi- 
dency of  a  railroad  that  earns  forty  nub 
lion  a  year  to  foul  around  a  ranch  ! 

The  people  who  owned  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Ave  re  by  no  means  pleased  to 
have  Sir  William  resign.  But  they  had 
prospered  Avhile  the  road  was  being  run 
by  a  Yankee,  which,  with  their  ideas 
of  eternal  fitness,  prompted  them  to  try 
another.  Accordingly  they  took  Mr. 
Shanghnessy,  the  genera!  manager,  and 


elevated  liim  to  tlie  presidency,  lie 
did  so  well  tlmt  they  asked  King  Kd* 
ward  to  knight  him  right  away»  and 
now  you  intjuire  for  Sir  Thomas  instead 
of  asking  for  Mr.  Shaoglinessy  at  the 
presidents  office.  Bnt  with  all  this 
encouragement,  to  say  nothing  of  a  sal- 
ary equal  to  that  of  the  ( Toveruor  Gen- 
eral or  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  should  not  be  surj^rised  to 
hear  some  day  tliat  he,  too,  had  *'  quit/* 
like  Sir  William,  to  become  chairman 
of  the  board. 

The  history  of  Hays  supports  the 
assertion  niade  by  the  brilliant  corre- 
spondent who  writes  theories  to  tlie 
London  papers. 

Charles  M,  Mays  quit  the  Gould  sys- 
tem—one of  the  best  in  America  for  a 
inan  who  is  awake — and  came  to  Can- 
ada some  seven  years  ago  to  qnicken  a 


*nM 


dead  line — the  Grand  Trunk.  He  w 
under  contract  for  five  years,  but  the 
moment  his  time  was  out  lie  quit. 
The  road  was  prosperous  and  the 
owners  olTered  to  raise  his  pay,  but  he 
quit  and  went  out  to  the  coast  for  no  ap- 
parent reason  save  that  in  the  new  place 
— with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
liis  title  would  be  president,  and  h 
salary  nearly  double  what  it  had  been 
I  believe  there  was  a  !)onus  of  an 
hundred  thousand,  too,  but  that's  part 
of  a n  otli  er  story .  Any  wn  >^  1 1  ough t  m »t 
to  tenq>t  a  good  stayer,  and,  I  presume, 
would  not,  h>r  a  good  **sta\er"'  would 
not  be  tempted, 

AndtJie  first  big,  inq^ortant  thing  the 
new  president  did  with  his  new  joli  w^as 
to  "quit." 

The  road  had  clianged  hands* 

*'  I  am  going/ '  said  the  president,      j 

**  No  V*  said  the  new  boss. 


The  Brave  Little  Man, 


"Yep/' 

**  Sit  down— let's  talk  it  over." 

**  Oh,  I'll  sit  down  and  I'll  talk  it 
over,  only  let's  be  frank." 

• '  But  there's  no  reason  for  your  re- 
signing." 

»*Two." 

*  •  Search  yourself. ' ' 

'*  First,  I  don't  want  to  stay.  Sec- 
ond, you  don't  want  me.  You  have 
your  interests,  your  new  connections 
under  the  new  arrangement — your  men 
and  your  own  way  of  doing  things. 
Your  ways  are  not  my  ways."  And 
so,  with  the  very  best  of  feelings  the 
two  railroaders  parted,  for  they  were 
both  men,  and  big  men,  too. 

The  moment  that  the  Grand  Trunk 
learned  that  the  little  Giant  had  joined 
the  army  of  the  unemployed  they  of- 
fered him  the  management  of  the  north- 
ern line  again,  enlarging  his  title*  and 
pay,  and  giving  him  a  free  hand  in  the 
management  of  the  property. 


At  the  end  of  two  yJ 
in  fine  shape  again,  bul 
ing  and  the  line  wal 
tracked  all  the  way  I 
Montreal.  But  Hayl 
again.  That  is,  be  LJ 
satisfied  with  the  line  I 
this  moment  in  Hnglati 
to  build  another  line  fl 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.   I 

It  seems  the  Yankee! 
won't  stay  "  put."       I 

Take  Clergue— Fral 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.     I 

To  be  sure  all  of  bisi 
come  true,  many  havJ 
but  he  has  succt- eded  i  J 
the  shores  of  the  KiJ 
American  niont-y  anci 
colossal  indnstries  at  I 
he  has  quit  ami  gouJ 
way  in  a  wilderness.    I 

Verily,  we  be  a  natil 


THE  BRAVE  LITTLE  MAN 

By  WILLIAM  PAGE  CARTER 


All  torn,  but  sweet,  is  the  old  straw 
hat. 
As  it  hangs  on  the  rack  in  the  hall. 
There's  mud  from  home  on  two  little 
shoes 
Where  he  played  on  the  hills   last 
fall; 
There's  dust  on  the  kite  and  the  little 
stick  horse 
Stands  still  as  ever  he  can , 
Listening,  perhaps,  in  the  comer  there 
For  the   voice  of   the    brave    little 
man. 

There's  never  a  song  of  bird,  nor  bloom 
Of  rose  that  blows  in  the  spring, 

Nor  shout  of  boy,  nor  gleam  of  sun 
But  where  some  tears  will  cling. 

There's   never  a  flash  of  the  evening 
star 


On  the  heartlistone'l 

Of  winter  night  but   I 

tears  I 

For  the  brave  little  I 

Kind  friends  they  weJ 
for  him,  I 

And  lay  them  out  o| 
The  two  little  shoes,  tl 

The  little  stick  hor  J 
And  down  in  hi^  pockl 

A  bit  of  chalk  tind  si 
A  broken  knife,  an  alll 

Oh  !  the   birds,  thel 


spring 


And  star  of  God  at  nid 
Noon  time  ami  twilil 

One  sweet  little  face  J 

come  I 

For  the  brave  little  1 
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Phoro  by  W.  T.  JlofTjjwIiiy 

A  HALVED  moon  was  shedding  a 
ffiiiit  glow  o\  er  tlie  niggtd  knob 
country.  The  twisted,  hmken, 
distorted  ground,  with  its  spasmodic 
growth  of  hhick berry,  sarsarparilk  and 
juniper  bushes*  seemed  the  center  of 
desolation.  But  something  was  living, 
moving,  in  the  midst  of  this  loneliness. 
Creeping  along  a  ragged  fence  line  at 
the  base  of  a  knob  went  a  stealthy  fig- 
ure. Sharp-muzzled,  keen -eyed,  lean  of 
body  and  wiry  of  limb,  the  olgect  moved 
forward  at  a  swift  trot,  A  blundering 
rabbit  butted  blindly  through  the  weeds 
on  the  creek  hank.  A  whip-poor*wiirs 
heart-broken  tones  came  from  a  point 
further  down  the  hollow. 

The  she- fox  trotting  by  the  worm- 
eaten  fence  stopped  abruptly.  The 
fence  was  curving  around  the  knob, 
and  this  did  not  coincide  with  her  pur- 
pose. She  stopped  with  one  fore -leg 
upheld,  and  ears   pricked  attentively. 

The  sounds  she  heard  were  familiar, 
legitimate;  a  part  of  her  nightly  life. 
The  she-fox  was  painfully  attenuated. 
Her  tawny  body  was  barred  with  bul- 
ging ribs:  there  was  a  gaunt,  starved 
look  upon  her  bony  face.  The  two  rows 
of  teats  along  her  belly  were  clean  and 
bare — even  moist,  for  ten  minutes  ago 
four  tiny  tongues  had  striven  vainly  to 
draw*  nourishment  from  them.  But  she 
bad  none  to  give,     For  two  days  and 


nights  she  had  lasted  food  but  0!3 
and  during  that  time  her  hungry  br 
had  insistently  drawn  her  very  life  from" 
her  hour  after  hour.  She  had  given 
it  freely  and  without  grudge,  licking 
caressingly  first  one  baby  form,  then 
another;  bad  even  born  unfiinchingly 
the  sharp  nips  from  little  tteth  when  — 
the  milk  would  not  flow.  ■ 

The  night  before  she  had  ranged  for 
miles,  though  so  weak  that  only  the 
deathless  strength  of  her  mother  love 
sustamed  her  in  her  quest.  Not  far 
from  her  home  was  a  place  where 
human  people  lived.  But  they  were 
wary»  and  placed  their  hens  and  chick- 
ens under  lock  and  key  at  the  going 
dow^n  of  every  sun.  Thither  she  had 
gone  first,  because  it  was  the  closest, 
but  not  a  feather  could  she  find.  At 
thecorner  of  the  hen -house  she  stopped, 
and  sniffed  eagerly.  l?eyoud  the  white- 
washed planks  were  scores  of  fat  fowls, 
and  the  she- fox  knew  it,  but  they  were 
safe  from  her  long,  white  teeth.  She 
listened.  The  sound  of  rustling  feathers 
and  drowsy  clucks  suTote  her  ears,  and 
the  saliva  of  famine  dripped  from  the 
loose  skin  of  her  lower  jaw.  lini bal- 
dened by  desperation,  she  walked 
around  the  building.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  door  a  hole  had  been  cut.  so  that 
the  fowls  could  enter  w^hen  the  door 
was  closed.     But  this  was  secured  by  a 
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plank,  which  in  turn  was  held  in  place 
by  a  heavy  stone.  She  could  not  move 
it.  because  she  was  weak  from  fasting. 
Thrusting  her  sharp,  black  nose  into  a 
crack  about  an  inch  wide  between  the 
planks,  she  drank  in  the  ravishing 
odor  of  many  a  choice  pullet.  Sud- 
denly realizing  that  this  course  was 
worse  than  futile,  she  turned,  vaulted 
the  fence  enclosing  the  cow  lot,  swerved 
around  a  prostrate,  ponderous  figure 
sleepily  chewing  its  cuJ,  and  vanished 
in  the  direction  of  the  stable.  Here, 
likewise,  her  investigation  was  fruitless, 
so  she  gave  up,  and  turned  her  head 
towards  another  farmhouse,  five  miles 
away. 

The  journey,  which  ordinarily  would 
not  have  caused  the  least  fatigue,  came 
near  to  overcoming  the  dauntless  for- 
ager. Near  her  destination  she  tottered 
to  a  brook  and  sank  in  the  cool  water, 
lapping  it  at  intervals.  This  brought 
back  some  of  her  strength,  and  she 
essayed  to  complete  her  task.  Through 
the  orchard  she  trailed — then  suddenly 
her  delicate  nostrils  conveyed  to  her 
subtle  brain  some  welcome  intelligence. 
Stopping  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
yard  fence,  she  reconnoitered.  A  big 
walnut  tree  grew  close  to  the  fence,  and 
upon  the  limbs  of  this  tree  were  some 
huge,  shapeless  knots;  knots  with  con- 
vex backs  and  drooping  tails;  turkeys. 
The  eyes  of  the  starved  raider  glowed 
green  and  blue.  Here  was  a  feast. 
Strength  for  her;  life  for  her  little  ones 
back  in  their  rocky  den,  crawling 
blindly  about  and  wailing  piteously  for 
food.  With  a  keen  sense  of  distances  she 
measured  with  her  eye  the  height  of  the 
lowest  limb  from  the  ground.  It  was 
not  far,  she  had  made  greater  leaps  time 
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and  again.     But  now 
alyzed  limbs   could  s* 
pinched  body  over  the 
the  effort  would  be 
pack  were  sleeping  soi 
and    their    sleep    w 
the  knots  on  the  limb 
then    toppled.     The 
forward  eagerly,  to 
appointment.    The  si 
once  or  twice,  a  nev 
cured,  anti  the  head 
key  receded   into  the 
the  fowl  relapsed  into 
After  a  few  motnei 
shadow  ou  the  ground 
huuger-ujad  yet  craft 
fines  of  the  yard  crept 
long,  tall  bench  standi 
door.     The  scent  of  s* 
ly  like    fresh  meat 
There  was  a  ^''essel 
ered  with  a  piece  of  wi 
To  leap  up  and  nnizl 
was  the  task  of  a  sec| 
was  the  dressed  carc^ 
soaking  overnight  to 
for  the  hum  an -people 
Quickly  as  a  star  tw 
forest -folk  had  the  sp 
laws.     Softly  as  a  shi 
dropped   to  earth  ;  sv 
she  glided  through  ti 
growing   in   the    gan 
house,  and  was  soon 
beca  use   u  u  p  u  rsu ed . 
upon  her  belly  and  al 
crunched    the  tenderl 
juicy  flesh,  impregnal 
with  salt,  and 
glad     elation      of 
Through  her  worn,  fs 
newed  life  was  runn 
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edge  of  her  Imager  had  barely  been  re- 
moved. She  lay  quiet  for  a  while, 
gathering  together  the  taxed  forces  of 
her  beiug  and  thinking'  of  the  miles 
stretching  between  her  and  the  little 
ones.  Hut  before  the  shadows  npon  the 
hilltops  turned  into  the  misty  halos  oi 
morning,  four  tiny  forms  lay  at  their 
mother's  breasts,  well-fed  and  asleep. 

Now  another  day  had  come  an* I  gune 
and  she  was  as  badly  off  as  before. 
Her  mate,  wdio  had  bided  with  her  un- 
til the  babies  came>  bad  tired  of  her  and 
gone  to  seek  ati other,  leaving  her  un- 
aided to  provide  for  the  offspring  of 
their  wild  love.  She  had  planned  and 
w^orked,  plotted  and  slain.  The  floor 
ot  the  den  was  covered  with  feathers 
and  sprinkled  with  dry  bones  which  she 
had  cracked  in  desperation  while 
searching  for  sustenance.  It  was  a 
fight  all  the  time.  Fight  for  food,  fight 
to  live.  So  when  the  night  had  barely 
come,  and  the  salmon  tints  in  the  West 
were  yet  a  shadow,  the  she-fox  nosed 
her  importunate  pr€>geny  into  a  whining 
heap  at  one  side  of  the  den,  slipped 
softly  without  and  movt*d  down  the 
hillside,  her  waving  tail  like  a  smoul- 
dering torch  in  the  gloom  of  the  woods. 

Keeping  in  the  shadow  of  the  rickety 
rail  fence  till  it  could  no  longer  serve 
her,  she  halted  a  moment  for  delibera- 
tion, then  twisted  her  supple  body  and 
half  leaped,  half  crawled  through  a 
crack  at  the  bottom.  As  she  had  stood 
with  ears  alert  before  veering  her  course, 
the  faintest  kind  of  tone  had  come  to 
her.  It  was  different  from  the  hill- 
voices.  The  forest-kind  know  all  the 
do7:ens  of  low  noises  which  float  along 
the  knob-stde  at  night.  The  voices  and 
sounds  are  all  soft^ — pecub'arly  soft. 
Only  when  a  wildcat  is  at   bay,  or  the 
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pack  swnngs  mouthing  over  the  low- 
lands ajid  the  hills,  is  the  wonderful 
silence  of  that  region  disturlied  after  thi 
sun  has  gone.  If  her  ear  was  not 
fault — and  privation  had  sharpened  at 
of  her  faculties — the  she- fox  knew  that 
a  rich  reward  would  soon  be  hers. 
Skirting  the  crtek  till  she  came  to  a 
place  where  it  narrowed,  she  leapt 
across  and  moved  on  at  the  same  stead 
trot  through  the  blackberry  and  sarsa^ 
parilla  bushes.  Behind  a  low*  tangle 
weeds  and  vines  she  crept  at  last,  and 
crouched  not  three  feet  from  the  narrow^ 
hog'path  winding  on  toward  the  farm- 
house half  a  mile  away.  From  the  pond 
at  the  base  of  the  slight  elevation  over 
which  the  patli  led,  some  belated  ge« 
were  ambling  homeward.  A  half  doz 
or  more,  awkward,  matrtmly,  placicJl 
moving  in  Indian  file,  with  never 
thought  beyond  dipping  in  the  h 
trough  in  the  barnyard*  or  gobbling  uj 
the  food  thrown  to  the  chickens.  T 
webbed  feet  plodded  on — straight 
death.  One,  two,  three,  four— si 
plump  bodies  marched  sedately  by  the 
low  clump  of  matted  weeds.  Destitic- 
tion  swift  and  sure  seized  the  last.  Out 
of  the  shadow  sprang  a  shape  ;  tw^o  sin* 
ewy  forelegs  glided  around  the  1ong» 
white  neck,  an<i  skilful  fangs  tore  open 
the  portals  of  death .  1 1  was  done  al most 
w } th out  a  s on n d .  A  feat h ei  or  t w o  and 
a  few  crimson  splaslies  upon  the  leaves 
liy  the  path  were  the  only  traces  of  the 
deed.  Taking  the  blood  as  it  gushed 
from  the  wounds,  the  fox  seized  the 
neck  firudy  at  a  point  near  the  base, 
slinig  the  heavy  body  across  her  back 
with  a  dexterous  jerk  of  her  liead,  and 
1 1  ea d ed  f or  h  er  dei i  a  t  a  s w  i  ft  1  ope .  T  h at 
night  she  feasted  to  repletion,  and  the 
next  day  she  gorged  herself  on  her  kill 
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Made  indolent  by  gluttony,  she  did  not 
leave  her  lair  for  two  whole  days .  Then 
her  old  enemy,  hunger,  returned  again 
and  drove  her  to  action. 

During  the  days  she  had  been  lying 
inert  in  her  rocky  chamber  some  things 
had  happened  that  disturbed  her  not  a 
little.  The  morning  following  the 
night  she  had  brought  in  her  prize  she 
heard  the  dread  voices  of  the  hounds  on 
some  far-off  range.  All  day,  at  inter- 
vals, the  unwelcome  chant  had  come  to 
her  ears,  and  so  she  knew  that  the 
human-people  had  missed  their  goose 
and  were  abroad  with  the  pack  in  quest 
of  its  destroyer.  The  second  day  a  more 
alarming  thing  had  happened.  It  was 
when  the  shadows  of  the  taller  trees  be- 
gan to  lengthen  towards  the  East  and 
twilight  reigned  in  her  cave  home,  that 
she  was  roused  once  more  by  the  deter- 
mined notes  of  the  pursuing  pack. 
Creeping  to  the  entrance,  presently  she 
saw  the  chase  passing  along  the  knob- 
side.  A  great,  gray  fox,  nearly  spent, 
was  gliding,  falling  down  the  incline, 
his  red  mouth  stretched  for  breath  and 
his  bushy  tail  drooping.  After  him 
raced  the  hated  friends  of  the  human- 
people,  loud-tongued  and  tireless.  The 
gray  fox  was  leading  bravely,  and  hunt- 
ers and  hunted  passed  from  view  to  the 
accompaniment  of  rustling  leaves  and 
snapping  twigs  and  triumphant  bays. 

The  next  afternoon,  shortly  after 
midday,  her  merciless  offspring  teased 
and  worried  her  so  that  the  she-fox 
crept  forth,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of 
the  day  before,  and  set  her  sharp  muz- 
zle towards  the  crest  of  the  range 
with  the  intention  of  invading  territory 
which  her  feet  hitherto  had  never 
pressed.  But  scarcely  had  her  noiseless 
feet  gone  over  the  top  of  the  knob  when 
a  sharp  yelp  immediately  behind  her 
caused  her  to  jump  and  turn  quickly. 
They  were  there — her  enemies — and 
their  noses  were  smelling  out  her  trail, 
for  as  yet  they  had  not  seen  her.  Even 
as  she  leaped  for  the  nearest  cover,  like 
a  yellow  flash,  her  first  thought  was  of 
the  little  ones  biding  at  hoiije.  She 
must  lead  her  foes  away  from  that  cleft 
in  the  rocks  where  her  love-children  lay 
awaiting  her  return.  It  was  a  hard  and 
stubborn  race  which  she  ran  for  the 
next   six   hours.     At   times   fleet   feet 


were   pattering    almoj 
and   pitiless  jaws  \\t 
grasp  her ;    tlieii  agail 
of  the   persistent   cry  I 
reached  her.     She  had| 
again.     Once  a  l)rief  ] 
ed  her  when  she  daslJ 
tree  trunk  which,  in  ^ 
in  the  branches  of  anc 
tawny   forms    dashed  I 
by,  then  she  desceiid| 
back  track.     Only  for 
ever,  were  the  cniiuii 
They  discovered  the 
soon  as  it  was  perptd 
harking  back  theniseh'j 
zeal.     So  the  long  he 
noon  wore  away.     X< 
was  free  from  effort, 
Death  did  not  hover  I 
fox,  awaiting  the  lead 
scend.     The   s^u  \xt 
lous  shadows,  like  curtl 
among  the  trees .     T h t[ 
out  again,  and  the  ha 
And  still,  with    inve 
one  side  and  tlie  unci 
despair  on  the  otherj 
swept  through  the  n^ 
blood-rimmed  eyes  of  1 
saw  familiar  landmark| 
ly,  in  her  blind  effor 
the    neighborhood 
found  her  legs  growlnl 
and  with  a  realii?atiou| 
awoke  as  from  a  tranc 
to    guile.     Two    Todi 
creek.     To  it  she 
through   the    low   Wf 
yards  and  hid  herself  I J 
roots  of  a  tree,  from  til 
the   stream    had   eatel 
She  listened  intensel>j 
pack  lose  the  scent, 
edly  for  a  few  minul 
were  weary  to  droopinl 
one  at  a  time»  beaten! 
But  for  half  an  houif 
lay  against  the  tree 
resting.    Then  she  catl 
looked  around  her,  at| 
gained  the  mouth  of 
one  keen    glance 
through  the  checkere 
est,  she  glided  softly 
down,  curled  her  tired  I 
around  her  sleeping  li 
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IMPORTED     AMERICANS 

Bv  BROUGHTON  BRANDENBURG 


IV.  TIIK  VOYAGK 


^HERE   were    people    of    all    the 

bluods  of  southeru    Europe  on 

board  the  Priucess  Irtuc,  though 

ie  Soiithtfni  Italian  predominated  in 

^e  ship  load  just  as  they  predominate 

every  ship  load  from  Mediterranean 

5,  and  even  from   French   ports  at 

The  most  notable  fact  was,  the  ease 
?ith  which  one  conld  pick  out  every 

t*eiith  or  eighth  person  who  bad 
to  America  before  and  had  gath- 
ered around  him  a  group  of  from  two 
to  thirty  friends*  relatives  and  neigh- 
Wrs,  who  were  going  over  in  his  care» 
just  as  our  party  was  going  in  the  care 
of  Antonio  Squad ritoand  myself.  When 
the  steerage  passengers  had  all  been 
herded  on  board*  the  late  coming  first 
cabiners  arrived  and  the  crowd  of 
friends  outside  the  iron  fence  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  quay. 

As  soon  as  ever  I  conld  be  perfectly 
I  that  all  of  our  party  were  aboard 


and  that  none  of  the  baggage  had  been 
left  behind,  I  went  to  the  forward  deck 
where  a  terrific  hublrub  was  in  progress. 
The  thousand  and  mure  persons  there, 
with  their  baggage  heaped  aboot  the 
deck,  were  all  talking  and  all  endeavor- 
ing to  do  what  ever  any  raad,  wild  im- 
pulse bade  them  attempt. 

Our  party  was  scattered  about.  Little 
Anastasia  I  found  perched  in  a  peril- 
ous nook  in  the  shrouds  eating  a  musk 
melon  down  to  the  hard  skin,  as  happy 
as  he  could  be.  My  W'ife»  knowing  that 
the  first  thing  to  look  out  for  was  the 
best  sleeping  location  had,  so  Gio- 
vanni Pulejo  informed  me.  taken  Camela 
Squadrlto  and  her  little  daughter  Ina, 
and  Concetta  Foniica  below  into  the 
women's  compartment.  I  left  Antonio 
Squadrito  to  round  up  the  men  and  get 
them  and  their  baggage  into  the  second 
men's  compartment,  which  was  the  best 
ventilated  one,  and  plunged  below  to 
take  advantage  of  the  confusion  and  se- 
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cure  for  the  women  and  children  a  sec- 
tiou  of  Ijeds  amidsliips,  the  steadiest 
part  of  the  ship  in  rough  weather, 

I  couhl  barely  get  down  the  big, 
double  companion  way  so  choked  was  it 
with  women,  children  and  baggage,  and 
when  I  did  succeed  I  found  my  wife 
and  her  charges  huddled  on  top  of 
Camela's  bundles  waiting  in  despair  for 
order  to  come  out  of  chaos.  On  eveiy 
hand  were  screaming  babies  and  shout- 
ing women  with  a  few  men  going  about 
as  if  mad.  At  the  approaches  to  the 
beds  were  dirty,  heavy-handed  steerage 
stewards  who  refused  to  allow  the  women 
to  take  beds  until  they  were  sorted  out 
according  to  their  nundjers  on  the  ship's 
manifest  and  the  nundiers  on  each  bed. 
That  would  be  a  work  of  half  the  nighti 
and  I  asked  a  steward  why  they  were  so 
particular.  He  answered  that  "a com- 
pany inspector  was  aboard  this  trip/' 

However,  in  a  few  minutes  a  Geno- 
vese  approached  hinu  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's parley  gave  him  a  five  lire  note 


and  was  allowed  with  all  his  people  to 
take  the  choice  of  the  locations.  De* 
spite  his  dread  of  the  inspector  he  could 
not  resist  my  money  also»  and  in  five 
minutes  the  women  of  our  party  were 
also  where  they  couhl  get  both  light 
and  air,  in  the  most  secluded  corner 
that  was  to  be  found  in  the  place. 

In  a  compartment  from  nine  to  ten 
feet  high,  and  having  a  space  no  larger 
than  six  ordinary  sized  rooms,  were 
beds  for  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
persons,  and  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
women  and  children  occupied  them. 
The  ventilation  was  merely  what  was 
to  be  had  from  the  companion  way  that 
opened  into  the  alleyway  and  not  on 
the  deck,  the  few  ports  in  the  ships 
sides  and  the  tube  ventilators. 

The  beds  were  double  tier  and   ar- 
range<l  in  blocks  of  from  ten  to  twenty, 
w^ith  iron  framework  and  iron  slats  set  in 
checker  fashion  to  support  the  burls 
covered  Img  of  straw,  grass  or  wast 
which  served  as  a  mattress.     Pillows, 
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Ihere  were  none,  only  cork-jacket  life- 
preservers  stuck  under  one  end  of  the 
pseudo- mattress  to  give  the  elevation  of 
the  pillow.  As  each  emigrant  passed 
through  the  alleyway  to  cuine  forward 
when  boarding  the  ship  he  or  she  had 
been  given  a  blanket  at  tlie  storeroom 
door.  This  blanket  served  the  purpose 
of  all  bed  clothing  and  any  other  use 
to  which  the  emigrant  might  be  forced 
to  put  it.  In  material  it  was  a  mixture 
of  wool,  cotton  and  jnte»  with  the  latter 
predominant.  In  extent  it  was  the  length 
of  a  uiiin's  body  and  a  little  over  a  yard 
and  a  half  wide.  For  such  quarters  and 
accommodations  as  I  hav^e  described 
the  emigrant  pays  half  the  sum  that 
would  buy  first-class  passage.  There 
was  no  second-class  ou  the  Princess 
I  rent. 

At  last  the  whistle  blew.  Then  the 
screw  liegan  its  slow  threshing,  and 
s«x>n  we  slid  out  by  the  light  ou  the  end 
of  the  breakwater. 


From  tlie  steerage  galley,  which  was 
on  the  level  of  the  main  deck  forward 
under  the  foc'sle  head,  the  cooks  and 
stewards  began  to  lug  great  tanks  of 
food  and  baskets  of  bread.  These  they 
lined  up  in  a  narrow  passageway  de- 
tween  the  liatch  and  the  bulkhead  of 
the  galley.  The  tanks  were  huge  tinned 
things  holding  about  twenty -live  gal- 
lons each  and  from  tlie  first  there  w\is 
ladled  out  macaroni  Nvapolitan^  from 
the  next  chunks  of  boiled  beef  the  size 
of  one's  fist,  from  the  next  red  wine,  and 
then  came  the  bread  baskets  and  the 
boiled  potato  tank. 

As  w'e  had  come  aboard  and  got  the 
blankets,  as  I  have  told,  we  were  handed 
a  red  card  which  read  that  it  was 
**  Good  for  One  Ration/'  and  advised 
that  the  passengers  form  themselves 
into  groups  of  six  and  elect  a  capo  dt 
rancio,  who  should  manage  the  mess 
and,  who,  on  the  six  ration  cards  of  his 
group  would  receive  a  two  gallon  pan 


tumi^^riHrnt*     First  cabin  passmgers  find  amusetnent  in   ivatchittg  the  crush  bcto7v. 
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Upper  bunks  in  the  moments  compartment 
showing  the  itje-preserver  pillows, 

and  a  gallon  flask  bucket  for  coffee  or 
wine.  When  the  blanket  was  unrolled 
each  person  found  inside  a  fork,  spoon, 
tin  pint  cup  and  a  flaring  six-incli-wide^ 
two-inch-deep  pan  out  of  which  to  eat. 
The  plan  or  rather  the  sbip*s  com- 
pany's ideal  of  a  plan  is  that  the  caf^o 
di  rancio  shall  take  the  bi^^  pan  and  the 
bucket,  j^et  thediuner  and  the  drinkables 
and  distribute  the  portions  to  bis  group. 
But  as  it  works  out  one  or  two  assist- 
ants are  needed  to  carry  the  bread  if  it 
is  not  desired  to  soak  it  by  dropping  it 
into  the  mess  in  the  pan.  When  the 
meal  is  over  some  one  of  the  group  is 
supposed  to  collect  the  tin  utensils  from 
wbatev^er  part  of  the  steerage  quarters 
the  group  lias  chosen  to  eat  its  meal 
in»  take  them  to  a  wash  room  under 
the  foc*sle  where  there  are  several 
tanks  with  running  water  and  wash 
them.  But  the  crowd  in  the  wash  room 
after  meals  was  so  great  that  about  one 
third  of  the  people  chose  instead  to 
rinse  off  the  things  with  a  dasli  of  drink- 
ing water,  others  never  washed  their 
cu|>s  and  pans,  and  still  others  waited 
till  the  next  meal  and  then  washed  their 
kit  just  before  they  ate.  When  I  say 
that  the  water  supplied  for  washing 
kits  was  raw  sea  water  and  culd  at  that, 
any  housewife  will  understand  instanth^ 
why  none  of  the  cups,  pans,  spoons  or 
forks  were  clean  and  fit  for  use  after  the 
first  meal,  if  they  were  even  then.  Vet 
the  emigrant  pays  half  of  first  cabin 
rate  for  fighting  for  his  food,  serving  it 
liiinself,  and  washing  his  own  dishes. 
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Just  before  the  bell  was  rung  there 
came  down  from  the  boat  deck  a  trim 
young  man  in  the  uniform  of  an  Italia 
naval  oflicer,  and  as  be  passed  me  1 1 
that  he  was  of  surgeon's  rank  and  the 
foreknew  he  was  Dr.  Piazza,  the  sur- 
;;eon  detailed  by  the  government  to  the 
i^riuccss  Irrne  to  look  after  the  welfare 
of  the  emigrants,  for  an  Italian  naval 
doctor  travels  on  ever>'  emigrant  ship 
that  leaves  aii  Italian  port.  The  Italian 
ijovernment  does  about  twenty'  times  i 
much  for  the  emigrants  as  the  VmX 
Slates,  yet  the  condition  of  health  anfl 
finance  iu  wliich  tbey  arrive  in  America 
is  of  concern  here  and  not  in  Italy.  UM 
they  become  a  pait  of  us.  It  is  to  tm^ 
interests  that  they  should  not  be  op- 
pressed, nnder*fed,  robbed  or  given  vii 
sanitary  treatment. 

The  young  officer  went  to  the  dc 
of  the  galley.  The  chief  steerage  cc 
threw  a  clean  towel  over  the  serviti| 
board  that  barred  it  and  set  on  it  clean 
china  dishes  into  wliicli  the  doctor  put 
portions  of  each  sort  of  food,  of  which 
he  ate  enough  to  test  the  quality.  Then 
he  drank  a  little  of  the  wine.  Every 
meal  thereafter  he  did  the  same  thing. 
I  bad  had  the  opportunity  of  watching 
the  Italian  doctor  on  the  Labn  on  the 
voyage  to  Italy  and  I  must  say  that  both 
men  did  their  work  in  a  most  commend- 
ahle  manner.  As  to  the  food  itself* 
it  was  in  its  quality  as  good  as  the 
average  Italian  gets  at  home,  but  the 
manner  in  %vliich  it  was  messed  into 
one  heap  in  the  big  pan  was  nothing 
short  of  nauseating.  JCvery  ]><^^iid  of 
food  and  ounce  of  drink  is  regulated  by 
Italian  law,  both  as  to  amount  per  day 
and  proportion  of  kind  and  variety.  If 
there  was  a  failure  to  live  up  to  the  law 
on  the  Lahn  and  Prittccss  Irtue  it  was 
iu  the  wine  and  fish.  The  party  heartily 
enjoyed  most  of  the  meals.  — 

On  the  occasion  of  this  first  meal,  tfl 
emigrants  began  doing  what  isthebaiff 
of  life  in  the  steerage;  thro%ving  the  re- 
fuse from  their  meal  on  the  deck  instead 
of  over  the  side  or  into  the  scuppers.  It 
being  the  first  night  out  of  port  the 
deck  watch  was  too  busy  to  scrub  thfi 
deck  with  the  big  hose  and  sooge 
mougie  brushes  when  supper  wasov* 
so  that  we  traversed  the  main  deck  on 
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that  night  mnch  as  we  would  cross  a 
slippery  glacier,  for  it  was  covered  with 
a  layer  of  unctuous  filth  that  made  foot- 
ing very  uncertain. 

It  was  an  extremely  hot  night,  and 
though  we  were  weary  almost  to  ex- 
haustion, the  air  in  the  crowded  com- 
partment was  so  foul  that  we  could  not 
sleep.  The  men  and  boj^  lay  for 
the  most  part  like  logs,  taking  off 
only  hats,  coats  and  shoes  and  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  the  ineffably  worn.  I  rolled 
and  tossed  on  the  hard  pallet  till  at  last 
I  went  on  deck  and,  seeing  a  deeply 
shaded  corner  on  a  hatch,  I  sat  watch- 
ing the  sea  and  the  night.  Possibly 
twenty  minutes  had  passed  when  from 
the  mouth  of  the  alley  way  that  led  to 
the  companionway  of  the  woman's 
compartment  a  figure  emerged  and 
made  its  way  forward  cautiously,  for 
after  certain  hours  all  steerage  passen- 
gers are  supposed  to  be  below  decks. 
As  the  figure  came  near  me,  I  saw  that 
it  was  my  wife.  She  said  the  babies  in 
her  compartment  were  crying  in  relays 
of  six  and  that  she  and  Camela  had  had 
a  grand  row  with  the  women  of  the 
group  who  occupied  the  section  of 
bunks  next  to  the  women  of  our  party. 

The  trouble  arose  over  the  filthy 
habits  of  the  other  women.  They  were 
Neap>olitans  of  the  lowest  class,  and 
when  they  were  eating  their  supper  had 
chosen  to  portion  it  out  while  they  sat 
in  their  bunks,  and  the  result  was  that 
bits  of  maccaroni,  meat  and  potatoes 
were  scattered  all  over  their  beds,  the 
beds  of  their  neighbors  and  the  floor. 

The  climax  came  when  the  Neapoli- 
tans, too  lazy  to  take  their  dishes  up  on 
deck  to  wash  them,  washed  them  with 
a  cupful  of  drinking  water  in  bed  and  then 
endeavored  to  pour  the  water  and  per- 
taining refuse  out  of  the  port  hole.  A  lit- 
tle girl  of  eleven  was  engineering  the 
job  and,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  her 
shoes  were  filthy  with  deck  slime,  used 
my  wife's  bed  as  a  step  on  which  to 
climb  up  to  the  port  hole  where,  failing 
to  get  all  the  water  and  waste  outside 
she  allowed  the  remainder  to  spill  in- 
side, down  the  wall  and  on  the  edges 
of  the  nearest  two  beds.  I  do  not  know 
just  what  happened,  but  I  have  an  ade- 
quate idea,  and  at  least  there  was  no 


more  di&h  washing 
that  Ciwncr  of  the  co 

J  list  as  we  had  ol>sei 
the  men  of  the  eniigri 
ably  cleanly  as  wer 
thirds  of  the  women , 
was  so  grossly  dirty 
every  place  they  pass^ 
the  sailors  and  stewari 
been  able  to  keep  pa« 
they  put  forth  their 
they  certainly  did  not 
steerage  passen  gers , 
majority,  had  to  subu: 
uncleanliness,     Vet^ 
these  people  were  nut 
in  their  homes. 

I    have  not  told   tlj 
means.     It  could  not 
The  remedy  for  the  \\| 
les.s  crowding  of  third 
and  the  regular  servic 

It  was  a  gray,  thr 
when  I  came  on  deck  u 
of  our  party  came  up  or 
a  ver>''  ill -pleased  lot  i 
found  that  if  they  wis! 
their  faces  and  hands 
salt  water  in  the  ^ciill 
or  else  be  content  wit 
full  of  drinking  water 
ing  water  taps  a  sailo| 
stationed  to  prevent  an 
more  than  w*as  enough 
a  short  while  they  1 
go  often  for  a  drink 
save  what  they  did  n 
wine  bottles. 
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About  8  o'clock  the  steerage  cooks 
and  stewards  served  "  Biscuits"  and 
coffee.  The  coffee  was  what  might 
have  been  expected.  The  biscuit  was 
a  disc  of  dough,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick  and  a  hand's  length  broad. 
It  was  as  hard  as  a  landlord's  heart  and 
as  tasteless  as  a  bit  of  rag  carpet.  The 
worst  of  the  matter  was  that  about  half 
the  biscuits  were  mouldy. 

After  breakfast  the  crowds  on  deck 
took  to  mirth  and  song,  Wlieji  the 
dinner  fjell  rang  and  the  crowd,  since 
it  was  happy,  very*  very  hungry  and 
not  at  all  sea- wise,  ate  to  repletion 
of  the  fare,  which  was  about  the  same 
as  that  of  supper  tlie  night  befuie,  only 
being  ladled  out  with  more  care. 

In  an  hour  the  sea  increased  from  a 
small  jobble  to  a  short  swell,  and  the 
crowds  on  deck  began  to  grow  silent. 
Those  who  have  known  the  first  throes 
of  sea-sickness  will  understand  why 
these  pour  people  grew  sorely  afraid. 
If  it  had  nut  been  for  the  jesting  of 
those  who  had   ertissed   before  or  who 


Tht'  ffij^  ship's  pt/fsfr,  charstng  inio  a  irait'd  of  men, 
nnmt/-m  and  cktidtm.  knockinf^  them  ri^ht  and  hfi. 
The  day  was  hrif*ht,  and  the  shutter  set  at  ome  jfi/teettth 
iif  a  second,  tt'hen  Mr  JirandenbHrp  took  this  pictt^re 
ai  the  .^htp  lay  motionless  at  Gibraltar,  The  bint  red 
places  and  the  hare  out Itne  of  the  offictr'^fii^ure  ^yhows 
hts  s fitted  and  force,  This photof^rafih  was  used  m  rtti- 
dence  be/of  e  the  Pte.udettftal  fmwi^tant  fnqHttv  Com- 
misston  and  also  befote  thr  Nmth  German  fJoyd  maw 
aj^ement  in  JVe^t*  York,  pret'iaus  to  wkoiesaie  re/ormi 
made  t»  the  handling  0/ third  class  passengers. 


were    inured   to  a   reeling   deck   tl 

would  have  been  almost  panic  strickc 
Our  party,  all  except  Nuuzio  Giun^ 
my  wife  and  myself,  wilted  before 

wave. 

In  fifteen  minntes  two-thirds  of 

crowd  had  hurried  below  and  the  otli 
third  was  a  sight  to  behold.  I  ma 
Cauiela  and  Concetta,  who  were  nit 
frightened  and  deathly  sick  as  a  restj 
of  their  over- indulgence  at  dinner,  st 
up  in  the  rushing  air  of  the  focsle  he 
until  both  were  unable  to  sit  np. 

i-'or  the  emigrants  it  was  a  fright 
afteniuon,  and  tlie  compartments  belli 
and  the  deck  above  were  in  a  conditio 
that  is  l>eyuud  the  bourne  of  any  tale 

The  worst  feature  of  this  stormy 
ternoon  was  that  the  ship's  oflRc< 
chose  it  as  the  time  to  deliver  to  the 
emigrants  the  passports  which  had  b 
taken  from  them  for  inspection  by 
police  in  the  Capitaneria  at  Naples, 
was  also  made  the  occasion  of 
' '  counting  of  noses,' '  when  it  was  nia^ 
lure  that  Caterina  Fancetti,  No.  21^ 
and  Giovanni  Masnolo,  No.  468.  etc 
etc.,  were  duly  aboard.  Since 
Ihiited  States  anthurities  exact  a  fiH 
of  two  hundred  dollars  from  any  sli| 
which  delivers  less  emigiants  to 
Idlis  Island  or  other  poit  authoritie 
than  the  ship's  manifest  shows  to  have 
been  aboard,  the  ship's  people  take 
great  care  that  for  every  number  and 
name  they  have  on  the  manifest  therej" 
an  emigiant  to  deliver. 

The   third   day  of  the   voyage 
Sunday  and  the  weather  was  improvi 
The  sea-sick   peo]de    began   to 
life  worth  clinging  to. 

Knowing  full  well  that  there 
always  secret  channels  on  board  a  shij^ 
for  the  getting  of  superior  food,  if  one 
has  money,  I  had  been  trying  every  stew- 
ard, cook,  etc,  I  could  comer,  and 
offering  ritliculous  prices  for  something 
to  eat.  Not  that  the  food  for  the  steer- 
age was  so  bad  we  could  not  eat  it. 
We  had  been  eating  it  and  w^e  expected 
to  continue  to  eat  it,  but  we  w^anted 
an  extra  supply  to  fill  in  with.  At  last, 
however,  I  found  a  petty  officer  who 
had  a  cabin  down  the  alleyway,  and  I 
**  persuaded**  him.  The  result  w^as  a 
sudden  and   gracious   increase   in   out 
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comforts  in  all  that  one  could  expect 
in  the  steerage.  The  otily  drawback 
was  the  necessity  for  extreme  care  in 
coming  and  going. 

In  the  Sunday  afternoon  chatting 
arotsttd  the  deck,  where  the  people 
sat  on  the  hatches,  the  deck,  the 
winches,  in  &€t  anywhere  they  conld 
^mgct^  there  being  no  place  in  the  entire 
^Hlesfmge  section  that  was  distinctly  in- 
^^ended  for  sitting  down,  I  fonnd  nnm- 
I  lietB  of  people  who  had  squeezed 
throngh  the  examination  at  Naples  by 
little  books  and  crooks,  and  idated 
their  trittiBphs  with  cantions  glee. 

Moodsy  iBumuig  w^  were  neflrmg 
Gibfiattar.  The  peaked  rock  lose  np 
out  of  tbe  doQds  in  the  West  ncsrfy  an 
boor  beiwe  we  slid  aroand  Eitropa 
Vmut  mad  cantc  to  ancbor  with  the  ior* 
tzess  fiowwiBg  iipoii  OS  md  Bcitish  war- 
ships lyi^  an  ahoflt.  The  teader  of 
tbe  convMBy  steaaei  oot  ai  aaoe.  briBg- 

asd  iatotbe 
of 
SpoBzan^  Puitu^uLse,  a 

sh^p,  aad  ea^K  wp  O'ver 


While  we  lay  tlirre  taking  in  the  last 
lighter  loads  of  freight,  tlie  hatches  were 
open  and  tlie  crew  at  work  on  deck  so 
that^  with  all  the  emigrants  itj)  from  the 
compartments  to  see  the  sights*  the 
space  forward  of  the  hnrricane  deck 
was  one  seething,  jostling  maas  of 
people.  I  improved  the  ofjportnnity  to 
get  my  kodak  out  w*hile  the  snn  was 
bright  and  tbe  ship  still p  and  Xnrtxioand 
1  had  climbed  up  on  a  rrfrigerator  by 
the  forward  rail  of  the  hnrricanedeek, 
and  with  my  camera  hidden,  was  wait- 
ing a  chance  to  get  a  gronp  witboot 
hamuf  tbem  all  looking  at  the  lens,  I 
bad  giTcai  ont  my  occnpatioo  as  a  pbo* 
tograpber  to  explain  to  the  ship^f  pco* 
pie  and  my  IcIWw  passengeni  my  pos^ 
sod  oseof  a  cameni.  Tbey  are 
Ibesleefagt.  Atfwe 
and  two  women 
tbe 
byaad  pnsed  at  tbe  nfl  to 
o«  tbe  ileefage  crowd.  Tbei 
,  a  wtSl^eA^  dtkrly  peraoo,  I 
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There  were  scores  of  musical  instm- 
ments  among  the  steerage  people,  and 
an  impromptu  band  was  got  up.  It 
might  have  been  worse. 

The  next  morning  all  the  steerage 
people  were  sent  below  after  breakfast 
and  allowed  to  stay  for  two  hours  in  the 
reeking  crowded  compartments  while 
the  health  inspection  was  made  by  the 
German  ship*s  doctor  as  prescribed  by 
law.  The  doctor  and  an  officer  stood 
by  each  companion  way  in  turn,  and 
as  men  and  boys,  then  w^omen  and 
children  poured  up,  a  steward  punched 
their  health  tickets,  the  same  which 
bore  the  name,  ship's  manifest  number, 
vaccination  stamp  and  sheet  of  mani- 
fest letter.  It  was  the  second  time  this 
was  done  and  we  had  been  four  days  at 
sea. 

The  next  day  was  very  rough,  but 
the  one  after  that  was  beautiful,  and 
we  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time  watching  the  picturesque  Azores 
as  we  glided  along  so  close  to  the 
shores  that  the  people  at  their  work 
in  the  vineyards  and  gardens  were  ver>'' 
plainly  seen.  All  about  were  little  fish- 
ing boats  with  half-naked  boatmen  who 
stood  up  and  shouted  to  us.  There 
was  another  medical  inspection  that 
day. 

The  next  day,  the  ninth  of  October, 
marked  a  heavy  gale  and  despite  the 
size  of  the  ship  quite  a  bit  of  water 
came  aboard.  The  decks  were  almost 
deserted  and  wherever  the  sea  sick 
women  and  children  were  gathered  they 
were  for  the  most  part  prostrated  on  the 
planks.  Below  decks  there  was  music 
and  song  close  by  where  fellow  passen- 
gers were  in  terrible  suffering  from  vac- 
cination and  sea  sickness.  Fortunately 
the  high  wind  ventilated  the  compart- 
ments sufliciently  to  make  them  bear- 
able. I  found  my  left  arm  be- 
ginning to  swell  and  throb  and  by  mid- 
night it  was  in  very  bad  condition.  The 
little  trick  of  rubbing  off  the  virus  in 
Naples  had  failed  to  work  because  I 
was  so  anxious  to  take  a  photograph  of 
the  doctors  that  I  had  done  it  care- 
lessly. 

I  found  that  day  a  man  who  lives  in 
Pittsburg  who  had  been  home  to  Mes- 
sina to  get   a  wife.     His   family  sent 
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him  one  from  home,  but  when  he  went 
down  to  Ellis  Island  to  meet  her  he 
was  informed  that  he  must  marry  her 
then  and  there  before  she  could  be  ad- 
mitted. Since  the  photograph  of  her 
that  had  been  sent  him  for  approval 
was  taken  when  she  was  fourteen,  and 
she  had  changed  very  much  at  twenty, 
he  fled  the  place  and  allowed  the  Ellis 
Island  authorities  to  deport  her.  Now 
he  had  gone  home  and  married  her 
younger  sister.  He  is  employed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  a  section  job 
at  forty- five  dollars  a  month  and  per- 
quisites, and  had  arranged  while  in 
Messina  for  ten  men  to  leave  on  the 
Liguria,  the  next  ship  sailing.  They 
were  **  recommended "  to  friends  in 
Pittsburg,  but  he  had  paid  their  fare 
and  had  promised  them  work.  He  had 
been  twelve  years  in  the  country .  Thus 
is  the  contract  labor  law  evaded. 

In  the  morning  I  was  myself  in  such 
a  state  that  I  made  my  way  down  at  ten 
o'clock  to  the  hospital,  the  companion- 
way  of  which  lay  just  abaft  the  com- 
panion way  to  the  women's  compart- 
ment. There  the  Italian  commissario 
had  over  fifty  sick  men,  women  and 
children  awaiting  his  care.  I  waited 
for  attention  to  my  arm  till  the  last,  in 
order  to  observe  his  manner  of  han- 
dling the  patients.  It  was  expeditious. 
thorough  and  gentle,  and  all  of  the  pa- 
tients whom  I  questioned  later  said  that 
the  German  doctor  was  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  Dr.  Piazza. 

An  incident  of  exceptional  brutality 
and  one  which  showed  v€fr>'  conclu- 
sively the  meekness  with  which  the  em:- 
g^nt  submits  to  such  treatme:::.  fear- 
ing it  will  aflect  his  chances  for  Ijtfng 
landed,  occurred  after  dinner  this  ^t^. 

A  group  from  Potenza.  in  which  we 
had  some  friends,  had  all  betm  very  sea 
sick,  but  were  recovering  and  ;ti«t  r^- 
ginningtoeat  and  regain  their  strength. 
Their  dinner  was  fresh  ani  hot  :n  th*r:r 
pan,  they  having  been  a:3or^  the  las: 
to  be  given  their  portion  sni  the>' 
hastened  into  the  lee  of  ibe  li-t  hat  h 
aft  on  the  forward  deck  ani  ^at  io-^-n 
to  enionr  it.  On  th^  hat:h  '^as  a  yj^ir.z 
saHoT.  who  had  a  r»eson:  ani  .vas 
sweeping  the  refuse  ani  f.'tb  .^  •'::*: 
hatch  cover.     Alreadv  a  :  ;i^  .fre:  .:'.- 


sive  dinner  leaving*^  w 
hatch  not  three  feet  { 
the  Poten^sa  group 
work  and  noticed  tlil 
beginning  their  dinii 
sport  gave  a  grand 
broom  to  the  heaped 
landed  it  all  over  the 
half  filled  their  dinne| 
pletely  ruiued  their 
stood  leaning  on  hi; 
at  his  clever  trick 
the  poor  devils  say, 
poured  their  spoiled 
rail,  cleaned  off  their 
they  could,  and  wait| 
appease  their  hunger 

It   was   only   the 
Greek,  wlio  had  beeii| 
the  States  to  beconi 
know  his  individual  r\ 
or  a  severe  beating 
Greek 's  w ife .     H  e  tl  i*»| 
in  just  three  blows 

On  this  day  occurn 
cal  inspection  and  to 
health  tickets  ap 
properly  puQched, 
was  inspected  ^y 
went  about  and  card 
vacant  s{>aces. 

In  the  morning  ti 
gulf  stream  began  t 
blood  of  all  bands, 
sighted   since  the   A 
poor  emigrants  to  rej 
token  that  tliey  were 
In  a  slo\^  way  the   1 1 
songs  whi  h  had  prevl 
American 
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on  the  deck  they  turned  ihelr  eyes  i 
the  bunks  oi  morning  mist  I  olUugav 
A  silence  fell  over  the  crowd.     Tl 
were  looking  for  the  symbol  of  tlje?" 
new,  broad  and  free  life.    It  marked  the 
end  of  the  voyage  too,  though  the  or- 
deal  of  Ellis   Island  was   still    befor 
them . 

'  *  There  it  is  I  There  it  is  I 
The  cry  ran  through  the  crowd  an 
the  babel  broke  forth  but  swbsided  to  ' 
lunrniur,  and  in  silence  more  than  on 
thousand  souls  gazed  long  on  the  h^c 
figure  aloft,  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  \ 
tile  doorway  to  the  land  of  all  thinj 
to  be  desired. 
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in  Congress,  however,  know  that  quiet, 
unreniitting.  hard  work  is  more  serv- 
iceable than  oratory  in  the  accomplish- 
ni en t  o f  results .  I  f  ca binet  offi cers  were 
to  talk  for  publication,  as  they  do  to 
their  confidants,  they  would  furnish,  if 
asked  for  the  names  of  men  whose  influ- 
ence has  l>eeu  most  effective,  a  list  of 
names  entirely  different  from  that  which 
greets  you  on  the  pages  of  every  news- 
paper every  day  in  the  yeaj.  Ask  the 
Washington  correspondents,  whose 
business  it  is  tn  scrutinize  the  develop- 
ments of  legislative  achievement,  who 
are  the  men  who  do  things,  and  the  list 
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mished   will  «ot  include  more  tliau 
o  or  three  of  the  score  or  more  of 
[embers  who  figure  most  prominently 
the  piihlic  prints  as  **  in  the  public 
e/*     If  the  intiiiiry  is  canied  farther, 
tlie   tliird    house,   tu  the    mtni   vvhu 
to  Washington  representing  tlie 
ifold  interests  of  the  nation,  it  will 
inul   that   while  the}^  give   their 
of  adoration  ♦  tribute  and  admiring 
knowledgtiient  to  the  men  in  the  lime- 
,  their  arguments  are  presented  to 
■cen,  calculating,  quiet  mend^ers  wliose 
names  are  unknown  or  meaningless  to 
the  general  public,  but  whose  coimsel 
avails  in  the  coninu'ttee  rooms  and  in 
the  conferences  in  which  the  merits  of 
the  proposed   measure  are  finally  sub- 
mitted for  approval  or  rejection. 

The  average  citizen,  interested  in 
L^lie  history  of  his  country  and  rather 
^Broiid  of  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
^Hvents,  if  asked  to  name  the  leaders 
PHi  legislative  statesmanship,  would  glib- 
'  ly  refer  to  Senators  Spooner,  Lodge, 
Depew,  Allison,  Bailey,  Hoar,  Teller 
and  Representatives  Cannon,  Payne^ 
Dalzell,  Grosvenor,  Hepburn  and  the 
men  who  share  with  them  the  glor>^ 
if  star  roles  and  speaking  parts  in  the 
escntatiun  of  the  Congressional  drama. 
hese  are  the  men  who  receive  the  ap- 
ilause  of  the  audience  while  the  actual 


ft  in  t^i^ 


work,  the  drudgery  I  e\'en  of  the  arlln* 
tic  kind,  is  iMrriurnu-d  l>y  miui^r  perHtniH 
in  the  play,  although  evetything  i»  rip* 
parently  phinnt-d  lt>  prepare  proper 
stage  settings  and  Hcenic  effccliv  Utv  the 
star  p<frfotnuTH.  There  in  a  re«f*i)n  Inr 
this,  and  it  is  l>econiing  mure  uppuirnt 
with  each  session  t*f  the- Ctingn-Hn,  With- 
in tlie  last  twenty -five  yean*  it  wtm  ptm* 
sible  for  a  member  of  Con xrefHj*,  pMrllc» 
ularly  fif  the  Houi^c,  to  make  hi^  Influ- 
ence felt  by  his  oratory.  During  the 
term  of  Mr.  Carlisle's  Kpeakernhip  there 
was  a  growing  disposiliun  to  liniil  de* 
bate,  and  this  Lulniiiuilfd  in  the  Mip- 
pressinu  of  extended  discussion  of  any 
to] lie,  tiidrss  favt >H'd  by  a  lew  Uaileis, 
when  S|>eaker  Reed  forniuhdcd  and 
forced  the  adu])lion  tjf  his  utiw  famous 
rules.  When  the  Tkniiicrats  later  ne- 
cured  contiol  of  the  llcjuse  the  very 
lil>eity,  ain*»nnttng  ahnost  to  licentie, 
which  marked  tlie  reaetiuu  uj<ainst  the 
Reed  rules  was  so  grtjss  thnt  it  caused 
their  adoption  by  the  I»enioerats.  These 
rules  are  still  in  foice,  and  under  tliem^ 
b^'  the  power  invested  in  a  few  impor- 
tant committees,  much  oratory  is  inipos- 
sible.  As  a  result  tlie  *'  gumshoe  ** 
brand  of  statesmanship  has  been  de- 
veloped. Important  problems,  the  so- 
lution of  which  are  demanded  by  na* 
tiunal  necessity,  are  no  longer  settled 
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on  the  flaur  uf  the  House.  They  come 
to  that  hotly  from  committees,  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  membership  of  the 
House  has  little  to  do  hot  to  register, 
more  or  less  faithfully,  the  mandates 
that  come  from  the  committee  rooms. 

Results  count  and,  measured  by  that 
test,  the  student  of  leg:islation  will  find 
but  little  in  the  record  of  legislation  in 
the  last  few  years  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  men  who  are  most  promi* 
nent  in  reports  of  Congressional  activ- 
ity. Since  the  enactment  of  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  and  the  gold  standard  currency 
act  tliere  has  not  been  much  legislation 
of  nation-wide  import,  yet  that  %vhich 
has  been  passed,  when  reduced  to  the 
analysis  of  investigation,  bears  the  in- 
delible imprint  of  members  of  the  Con- 
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gress  who  are  practically  unknown 
the  general  public,  honest,  careful,  hard- 
working men  who  are  content  to  solve 
problems  by  industry,  leaving  spread 
eagle  efforts  on  the  floor  and  the  pub- 
lication, for  home  consiimption,  of 
speeches  in  the  Conj^nssional  Record 
to  members  who  like  that  sort  of  thing. 
As  an  illustration,  if  interview's  w^ere 
wired  from  Wasiiington  with  Senator 
Piatt,  of  New  Vork»  and  Senator  Platl, 
of  Connecticut,  on  matters  of  national 
interest^  or  predicting  results  in  legisla- 
tive or  political  contests,  the  av^erage 
newspaper,  ^\'est  of  the  Ohio  River 
at  least,  wonid  display  the  interview 
wnth  the  New  York  Senator  and  ite 
editor  \s^ould  probaldy  w^onder  who  this 
man  Piatt,  of  Connecticnt,  w^as*     Sei 
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atur  Plait,  of  New  York,  is  in  the  lime- 
light, yet  there  are  pages  in  tlie  Senate 
better  in  formed  than  he  on  matters  of 
national  legislative  importance,  while 
the  Senate  does  not  contain  the  superior, 
if  it  does  the  peer,  in  understanding, 
appreciation  and  keen  knowledge  of 
national  affairs  of  Senator  Orville  H. 
Piatt,  of  Connecticut.  The  Cuban  gov- 
ernment owes  its  stability  and  its  prom- 
teing  guarantee  of  future  success  to  the 
measnre  framed  by  Senator  Piatt,  of 
Connecticut, and  passed  largely  through 
his  efforts  when  the  way  was  paved  for 
Ibe  establishment  of  the  Cuban  Repub- 
lic, l^att,  of  Xew  York,  is  consulted 
or  s  of  cold  partv  politics  and 

im,  Ise.     Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  is 

an  iodneticc  felt  in  all  legislatioti   re- 


lathig  to  finance,  judiciary,  Indian 
affairs  and  all  big  questions  demanding 
wisdom  and  hard  work  in  their  solu* 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  most  important,  certainly 
the  most  prominent  legislation  under 
President  Roosevelt's  administration 
has  been  directed  to  t!ie  regulation  and 
control  of  tlie  so'called  trusts.  The 
question  was  an  issue  in  the  Fifty- 
seventh  Congress  and  every  member  uf 
that  body,  almost  without  exception, 
advanced  either  measures  or  opinions 
and  theories  concerning  legislation 
needed  to  carr>^  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President.  Policies  were 
outlined  by  wholesale,  but  the  record 
shows  that  the  legislation  enacted 
nuist  go  to  the  credit  of  two  compara- 
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tionably  name  a  group  of  hard  work- 
ing specialists  wliose  names  do  nut 
fij^tire  loiicli  in  the  public  prints.  His 
list  would  include  Senator  Cuckrell^  of 
Missouri;  Senator  Warren*  of  Wyo- 
ming; Representatives  IHck,  of  Ohio; 
Esch,  of  Wisconsin;  Hay,  of  Virgin  a » 
and  Slayden,of  Texas,  who  have  all 
l^ecome  experts  in  their  knowledge  of 
military  affairs.  Bills  before  the  niili- 
tar>^  aflFairs  committee  of  the  Congress 
annually  involve  the  expenditure  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  d€>llars,  affect 
the  personnel  of  the  army  antl  involve 
the  entire  question  of  national  defense. 
To  their  consideration  must  be  lirought 
hard  common  sense,  cool  judgment  and 
a  large  fairmindedness.  The  men 
mentioned  are  entitled  to  a  big  share 
of  the  credit,  which  will,  however^ 
naturally  go  to  Mr.  Root,  for  the  legis- 
lation which  has  been  acconiplislied 
effecting  a  most  radical  change  in  the 
army  system  of  the  nation*  Mr.  Root 
pledged  himself  to  this  work  and  would 
have  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  Fifty- 
seventh  Congress  if  the  measure  he  had 
proposed  had  tjcen  adopted,  T!ie  Con- 
gress  was  hostile  and  was  won  o\*er 
largely  by  the  persistent,  hard  w*ork  of 
the  members  of  the  military  conuuittees, 
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although  most  of  the  oratorical  p^T^o- 

technics  discharged  iu  the  cause  we 
fumished  by  Senators  and  Represent 
tives  whose  names  are  more  familiar 
newspaper  readers.     There  is    not 
general  a  division  of  labor    in   aifaii-s 
connected  with  the  management  of 
navy    measures-     The    Senate    is 
markably  united  in  support  of  a  gener 
and  liberal    endorsement    of  executii 
reconunendations  for  the   support  anc 
enlargement  of  the   navy  and  there  is 
little   opposition  in   that    body  to  any 
programme  outlined  by  Senator  Hale, 
chairman   of  the  committee  on  naval 
affairs.     In  the   House   this   burden   j^ 
borne   verv   largely  by   Representati'^ 
Dayton,  of  West  Virginia;  Mr.  W.  v/f 
Kitchen^  of   North    Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Hay,  of  Virginia,  with  Chairman   Foss 
in  charge  of  the  dress  parade  when  the 
naval   measures  are  up  for  considera^ 
tion.  1 

A  careful  reading  of  legislation  en- 
acted by  Congress  on  the  subject  in  the 
Inst  half-century  forces  the  conviction 
that  the  immigration  question  Is  by 
almost  common  consent  reserved  for  the 
political  spelMiinders  during  campaigng 
and  forgotten,  or  dodged,  as  soon 
Congress    meets*     Admitteilly  one 
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lively  inoonspicitoiis  Senator.  Sena- 
tor Elkins,  of  West  Virginia,  himself  a 
multi-millionaire^  an  owner  of  railroads, 
and  from  a  bu*^iness  standpoint  natur- 
ally in  sympathy  with  corporations, 
framed  and  secured  the  passage  of  a 
bill  preventing  rebates  by  railroads  and 
very  materially  strengthening  the  hands 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission . 
It  is  to-day  the  most  active  and  potent 
agency  in  the  regnlation  of  the  trusts. 
The  other  feature  of  effective  anti-trust 
legislation  was  the  provision  establish- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  the 
bill  creating  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  This  was  framed  by 
Senator  Knnte  Nelson  of  Minnesota  and 
finalty  met  the  approval  of  friends  of 
such  legislation  after  scores  of  other 
measures  had  been  fully  discussed  and 
discarded.  Senator  Nelson  is  one  of 
the  hardest  working  members  of  the 
Congress,  a  very  genius  in  shaping 
measures  to  stand  the  test  of  common 
sense. 

Every  member  of  the  Congress »  when 
first  elected,  is  faced  with  the  necessity 
ofaatlining  his  programme  for  a  pub- 
lic career  and  must  stand  or  fall  upon 
the  wisdom  of  his  decision  and  his  suc- 
cess in  realizin;^'  his  ambitions.  He 
must  decide  whether  he  shall  euter  into 


competition  with  the  men  with  records 
of  long  and  honorable  service  behind 
them  in  seeking  his  share  of  the  credit 
and  plaudits  for  honors  in  the  forum  of 
debate  and  the  contest  for  general  legis- 
lation, or  whether  he  shall  devote  his 
time  to  the  interests  of  the  particular 
constituency  he  may  represent.  If  he 
represents  a  district  in  the  House  or  a 
State  in  the  Senate  in  which  the  party 
majorities  are  strong  and  fixed  and  his 
tenure  of  office  assuredly  long,  he  may 
with  safety  elect  to  clevote  his  efforts  to 
a  sjiecialty,  to  stamping  his  impress 
upon  leirislation  on  subjects  to  which 
he  has  devoted  much  thought  and  at- 
tention. In  that  event  his  first  influ- 
ence must  be  exerted  to  secure  assign- 
ment to  the  committees  that  furnish  the 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  efforts  and 
after  that  everything  depends  upon  the 
man  aud  his  willingness  to  work.  Most 
of  the  legislation  of  the  Congress,  in 
fact»  is  the  work  of  specialists.  If  Mr, 
Root,  the  late  Secretary  of  war,  were 
asked  to  name  the  Congressmen  en- 
titled to  credit  for  the  enactment  of  the 
general  staff  bill,  the  military  bill,  and 
legislation  aflfecting  the  army  in  the  in- 
sular possessions »  measures  to  which 
he  bent  every  energy  during  two  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  he  would  unques- 
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Represeniativc  Charter  Dick^  of  Ohio, 

Bortt  rSs^.     Foryrars  NitJtHa''s  Jirst  itVutfnaHl  and  now 
fiiiiHg  his  srat  in  the  S^utite, 

the  most  serious  questions  facing  the 
Americau  people  to-day  there  has  been 
no  legislation  of  importance  affecting  it 
in  years,  with  Ihe  sole  exception  of  the 
Chinese  exclusion  act.  Yet  there  are 
some  specialists  in  the  Congress  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  question 
and  who  have  sncceecled  in  preventing 
what  they  deemed  undesirable  legisla- 
tion, if  they  have  been  unable  to  ac- 
complish positive  reforms.  Senator 
Fairbanks,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
committee,  atid  Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr. 
Bartiioldt,  of  the  House  committee,  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  battles  tliat  have 
been  waged  over  this  problem,  secur- 
ing compromises  between  the  labor  or- 
ganizations on  the  one  hand  and  the 
large  corporations  that  seek  to  remove 
all  restrictions  against  the  tide  of  cheap 
labor  from  Europe  that  is  neeiielin  the 
factories »  minc^  and  on  the  railroads. 
There  is  a  most  promising  field  in  the 
Congressional  life  to-day  for  some  man 
to  achiev^e  fame  and  do  his  country  a 
glorious  service  by  devoting  his  time 
and  persistejit  effort  to  a  legislative 
solution  of  this  problem. 

There  is  always  room  for  promotion 
in  Congress  for  the  member  from  the 
West  who  brings  intelligence  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  tlaat  grow  out 


of  the  public  laud  question.  The  mt 
important  act  in  the  matter  of  laiM 
legislation  which  has  been  passed  siuc 
the  houiestead  law  was  the  irrigation 
measure  adopted  by  the  last  Congress.^ 
It  spells  thousands  of  new  homes,  mH 
lions  added  to  the  country  s  productic 
of  grain  and  fruits  and  the  reciamatic 
of  desert  areas  larger  than  some  Kas 
ern  States.  It  was  framed,  promote 
and  passed  by  Senators  Hansbrough,  i 
North  Dakota;  Nelson,  of  Minnesot 
DuBois^  of  Idaho,  and  Representatives 
MondelL  of  Wyoming;  Shafroth,  oL 
Colorado,  and  Newlands,  of  Nevad 
(now  a  Senator);  men  wlm  play  ht 
minor  parts  in  Congress  from  the  publj 
viewpoint.  There  are  many  million 
of  acres  of  public  lands,  much  of  it  rich 
in  minerals,  oil  and  timber,  still  to 
disposetl  of  under  regulations  and  legia 
lation  to  be  adopted  by  the  Congre 
Scandals  of  the  current  years,  showing 
wholesale  robberies  by  land  gTabl>ers 
in  the  West,  show  the  need  of  additional 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  the 
people's  heritage,  We  have  a  law  pro- 
tecting the  song  birds,  passed  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr,  Lacey,  chairman  of 
the  House  committee  on  public  lauds, 
but  there  is  urgent  need  of  a  law  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  home- 
steaders, instead  of  the  land  gTal>bei 
and  syndicates,  to  enjoy  the  warblini 
of  the  song  birds* 

Closely  allied  to  the  land  question  is 
the  Indian  problem  audit  isnoteworthy 
that   Mr.  Curtis,  of  Kansas,   himself  afl 
quarter- blood  Kaw  Indian,  is  rt^ponsi*^ 
ble  for  the  enactment  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Curtis  act.  the  first   intelligent, 
honest  step  taken  by  the  government 
in    looking    to  the  protection   of  the 
lauded  interest  of  the  Indians,  a  property 
that  is  worth  more  than  tlie  par  value 
of  .'\11  the  steel  trust's  stocks  and  bonds. 
Senator  Flatt,  of  Connecticut;  Senator 
Quarles,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Representa- 
tives Sherman,  of  New  York;  Burke,  of  J 
South  Dakota,  and  Stephens,  of  Texas," 
have  been  most    active    in   legislative 
effort  to  conserve  the  interests  of  thiSj 
great  property.  fl 

Every  new  member  of  the  House  is 
naturally  anxious  to  secure  assignment 
to  one  of  the  committees  charged  with 
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the  duty  of  franiiug  the  great  appropria- 
tion bills  that  carry  money  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  all  de- 
partments of  the  government.  There 
is  some  excuse  for  this,  for  the  almost 
endless  detail  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  these  measures  calls  for 
much  work  by  sub-committees,  the 
members  of  which  are  usually  assigned 
the  duty  of  managing  the  progress  of 
the  measures  through  the  House.  Pos- 
itions on  these  committees  bring  the 
members  into  direct  and  close  personal 
touch  with  the  cabinet  members  at  the 
heads  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  government,  and  the  spokesmen  of 
the  appropriation  bills  are  tacitly 
recognized  as  appearing  in  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  policies  and  plans  of  the 
administration.  When  Chairman  Hem- 
en  way ,  of  the  Appropriationscommittee, 
for  instance,  issues  a  clarion  call  for  re- 
trenchment it  comes  with  the  effect  of 
a  direct  notice  from  the  Chief  Kxecu- 
tive.  The  reflected  glor\'  of  a  connec- 
tion of  this  kind  is  sufficiently  attract- 
ive to  make  positions  of  these  commit- 
tees highly  desirable  and  much  sought. 
No  one  questions  Mr.  Hitt's  represen- 
tation of  the  wishes  of  the  State  He- 
partment  when  he  presses  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  bill,  nor  Mr.  Wads- 
worth's  enjoyment  of  the  confidence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  is  urged 
for  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Honse.  The  men  on  these  committees 
undertake  an  almost  endless  amount  of 
hard  work,  most  be  equipped  with  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  governmental  nee^Is 
and  most  possess  courage  that  amounts 
to  genius  to  keep  appropriations  within 
reasonable  bounds.  It  s  a  *'b:ll:on 
dollar  ' '  government  and  the  men  who 
prepare  its  expense  bills  and  provide 
for  the  disbursement  of  its  funds  dis- 
play ability  that  would  command 
almost  fabnloas  salaries  in  the  covAnrt 
of  private  enterprises,  yet  their  *hare 
of  the  public  credit  s  remarkaMy 
small. 

One  of  the  most  troublesor::^  d".*:'^ 
of  Congress  is  the  goverriTr.er.t  of  rh*t 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Mr  ^A'r  v-  c 
of  Wisconsin:    Mr.   PoTers,   c:'   y.-." 
sachosetts.  and  Mr.  Cowherd,  ot 
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ir  they  are  when  the  final  test  came  the  Cooper 

llhering  to  bill,    prepared    by   Mr.    Cooper,   Mr. 

Mmhiistra-  Tawney  and  Mr.  Crumpacker,  of  Indi- 

khing,*'  a  ana,  was  found  to  meet  the  reqnire- 

redsal'eon  nients,  and  the  very  satisfactory  laws 

tioii.  under  which  the   Philippine    govem- 

Iments    by  ment  is  being  administered  is  the  result. 

efforts  to  These  instances  are  sufiBcient  to  illus- 

f  instances  trate  and  support  the  contention  that 

grandson  the  actual  legislation,  the  effective  hard 

llacksmitb  work  of  Congress,  is  accomplished  very 

|vvn   right,  largely  by  men   who  keep  out  of  the 

sota,   has  publicity  focus.     There  are  some  ex- 

?iitenaucy  captions,  of  course,  like  Senator  Quay 

lip  honors  and  Senator  **  Gum  Shoe  "  Stone,  of 

lie     occa-  Missouri  who,  when  occasion  demands, 

iiovemeut  can  take  their  part  in  the  forum  of  de- 

I  but  most  bate    and    challenge    all    comers,  but 

ires,  live,  whose  most  effective  work  is  done  on 

ling  effect  the  quiet,  in  the  committee  rooms,  in 

(las  to-day  conferences  and  personal  work  among 

jmplished  their  colleagues.     There  are  also  men 

^  than  any  like   Mr.  Minor,  of  Wisconsin,  whose 

forced,  work  is  of  the  negative  kind,  prevent- 

eans  Com*  ing  legislation  if  not  accomplishing  any. 

lure  flour  Mr.  Minor  alone  prevented  a  favorable 

its  of  the  report  in  the  House  on  the  ship  subsidy 

now  sec-  bill,  the  pet  measure  of  Senator  Hanna. 

He  se-  There  are  also  men  like  Mr.  Sperry,  of 

Ihat  taxed  Connecticut,  who  accomplish  wonders 

H e  led  for  their  immediate  constituents,  distrib- 

Ito  a  sue-  uting  Congressional  favors  and  making 

Vared    the  their  district  fences  well  nigh  impreg- 

lana    Pur-  nable.     There  are  also  those  who  draw 

pomniittee  their  salaries,  mileage  and  allowances 

►use  nieni-  and  vote  as  the  leaders  dictate.    Such  is 

He  led  the  membership,  and  these  are  the  meth- 

|he  Cuban  ods  employed  in  Congressional  legisla- 

its  ratlfi-  tion.    The  leaders,  so  called,  secure  the 

first  pre-  credit  with  the  public  for  general  legisla- 

|g  to  talk  tion,while  the  plain  members,  who  frame 

re  in  the  the  bills,  wrestle  with  them  in  commit- 
tees,  shape   them  in  conferences  and 

Ion,  grow-  secure  the  votes  for  their  passage,  are 

1  problems  very  apt  to  find  themselves  in  the  anon- 

|r    posses-  ynious  class  with   the  general  public. 

must  go  There   may    be   a   change    some   day. 

|f  Wiscon-  There  may  be  a  revolt  by  members  of 

and,    as  the  Congress  and  the  party  whip  will 

When  crack  in  vain  and  the  representatives  of 

lemanded,  the  people  will  insist  upon  being  heard. 

I  the  que?-  Then  the  hard  working  Congressmen 

Cooper's  will  wonder  why  they  acted  like  fright- 

■e   House,  ened  sheep  so  long,  bearing  the  burdens 

}ralded  as  and  allowing  the  dress  parade  members 

sure,   but  to  monopolize  the  credit  for  the  results. 


SCOTT  k  my  name — Tom  Scott,  I 
atti3Q  nuasstittiiB^,  diffident^  AtaeT' 
icao  man.  In  tbe  cotistnr  where 
wotnan  rules  rampant  and  man  ac<|tii- 
^ees  cxHichant,  5o to  speak,  I  ksow  wif 
place  and  I  keep  it, 

Becatse  of  tbe  miiigled  joy  and  tenor 
that  tiie  £m^  sex 

has  becoiDe  imr  ooostant  study.  Is 
PltmsoT^rlSle  sbe  feadies  tbe  zeitilii  vt 
her  g!oT>'  at  ctmn^  iestrrals. 

^lall  I  ever  fc»^:ct  tbe  Bazaar  €t  bit 
Ueecmber  I  It  was  pka^^a^t  w  go  froai 
a  bacheior*g  cbecsicss woam oirermdnii^- 
^ore  to  a  g^Ij  gttfamled  baO^  bd^it 
with  shiftnig  ec^ors  ^id  Ivi^^a^  viib 
chatter.  Aad  fbe  teoqitJioo 
— MiSr  Bfowh,  lax^,  snslocsstie  afid 
inpQsia^.  at  Oidr  hcail  buath^  biflt 
immnpsmmitmaAwmv^Bf^mime^  Mfr 
c4«!  bieart  »am>ed  and  erpeided. 
That  wicked  Myia  Gait !  UTsMl 
It  sbe  wfaiifiesed  abo«t  Mli8   \"&|pnja 
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*'  It  is  beautifully  situated/'  I  ven- 
tured. 

**  It  is,'*  admitted  Marcia,  '*  and  yet 
these  people,  surrounded  by  all  this  nat- 
ural beauty,  are  dead  to  Art." 

**  Remember,*^  I  said  gently,  **they 
lack  what  you  had  both  by  inheritance 
and  environment.  Your  father's  famous 
casts  of  the  antique  sculptures — ' ' 

*  *  Ah,  you  have  seen  some  of  them  !'* 
broke  in  Marcia,  her*  face  alight  with 
enthusiasm.  '*  Poor,  dear  papa  !  He 
lived  and  died  in  the  service  of  Art." 

**  Have  you  any  of  his  works?"  I 
asked. 

*  *  Only  one  piece,  the  *  Marble  Faun.' 
He  loved  it  so  much  that  he  never  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  sell  it,  and,  of 
course,  I  shall  never  part  with  it." 

'  *  And  you  have  it  with  you  here  in 
Pleasure ville  ?"  I  asked  in  surprise. 

'*Yes,  and  would  you  bdieve  it. 
Aunt  Virginia  has  modestly  placed  it 
behind  portieres  in  an  alcove  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. Poor  Aunt  Virginia  I  She 
is  hopelessly  old-fashioned.  But  I  am 
going  to  exhibit  it  at  the  Club  meeting 
when  our  subject  is  Greek  Art." 

For  Marcia  had  recently  expended 
some  of  her  surplus  energy  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Woman's  Club. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Miss  Virginia's 
view  of  club  life  might  be  of  interest, 
and  so  while  I  escorted  her  home  from 
the  festival  (Marcia  and  young  Tom 
Kscott  being  far  ahead  of  us)  I  learned 
that  Mrs.  Brown  was  president,  because 
Marcia  said  she  had  **  executive  ability 
and  presence,"  that  Mrs.  Taylor,  the 
wife  of  the  Methodist  preacher,  was 
treasurer,  because  she  was  so  **  consci- 
entious," that  Miss  Flint  was  secretary , 
because  she  wrote  poetry,  and  that  Miss 
White  settled  parliamentary  disputes, 
because  she  had  studied  law. 

**  And  what  does  Marcia  do?"  I 
asked. 

**She  makes  all  the  motions,"  was 
the  naive  reply. 

**  Do  you — er— filibuster  ?" 

''  Yes,"  doubtfully,  **  I  think  we  do. 
We  get  all  tangled  up  in  motions  and 
amendments  and  points  of  order." 

*'And  how  does  Miss  White  untangle 


you 


?»» 


*•  She  advises  us  to/«/  things  on  thi 
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table  or  let  them  go  by  default  or  re- 
main in  statu  quo,^^ 

I  wish  that  I  could  put  in  words  Miss 
Virginia's  pride  in  these  intricate  pro- 
ceedings. 

**  I  don*t  understand  exactly  what 
we  are  doing,*'  she  added  honestly, 
**but/*  lowering  her  voice  as  we  ap- 
proached Marcia  and  Tom  standing  in 
the  Colonial  doorway — **  I  don't  let 
Marcia  know  it.  I  wonder,*'  she  went 
on  softly  and  irrelevantly,  '*  I  wonder 
if  Tom  Escott  is  an  estimable  young 
man.  He.  clerks  at  the  drug-store, 
doesn't  he?'* 

**  He  is  a  good  boy,**  I  said  cordial- 
ly, **but  he's  young.  Tom  is  very 
young." 

**  So  is  Marcia,"  sighed  Miss  Vir- 
ginia. 

Pleasureville  was  not  natural  that 
winter.  A  feverish  spirit  of  unrest  pos- 
sessed the  feminine  portion  of  the  town. 
They,  the  ladies,  flocked  to  themselves 
and  assumed  distant  and  superior  man- 
ners. In  time  little  gold  and  white 
club  books  appeared,  **year  books*' 
they  were  called .  We  were  permitted  to 
read  the  plan  of  a  year's  work.  We 
read  and  we  marveled.  One  item  ar- 
rested my  attention  :  Paper  on  the  An- 
cient Greeks,  Miss  Virginia  Talbot, 
April  7th. 

In  the  early  part  of  March  Miss  Vir- 
ginia looked  at  me  wistfully  but  said 
nothing.  In  the  latter  part  of  March 
young  Tom  Escott  surprised  me  with 
an  afternoon  call. 

After  a  few  desultory  remarks,  he 
said  awkwardly:  **  Wonderful  people, 
the  ancient  Greeks,  Colonel !" 

**  Wonderful,*'  I  agreed. 

**  Athletic,  warlike,  and  all  that." 

**  Yes,"  I  allowed. 

'*  Great  in  sculpture  and  Elgin  Mar- 
bles and  Parthenons  and  such  things  ! ' ' 

**  So  I've  heard,"  said  I. 

**Hang  it,  Colonel!"  burst  forth 
Tom  finally.  **I'm  no  good  at  sidling 
up  to  things.  Have  you  got  any  books 
on  Ancient  Greece  ?" 

**  Any  number  of  them,"  I  said. 

Tom  cheered  visibly.  "Thank 
heaven!"    he   ejaculated,   "Miss   Vir- 
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"  Yes,"  I  answered  I 
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I^told  her.  I 

"  And,  Tom,  wait  a  I 
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the  other  pair  to  come  into  violent  col- 
lision with  something  cold,  hard,  tall- 
yes,  it  was  the  Marble  Faun.  There 
was  room  for  both  of  us  but  none  to 
spare.  I  put  tlie  statue  against  the 
wall,  sat  upon  its  pedestal  and  mopped 
my  clammy  brow. 

Chatter,  chatter,  chatter.  Rustle, 
rustle,  rustle.  Like  the  waves  of  a  rest- 
less sea,  the  petticoats  flowed  into  the 
room.  Myra  Gait  with  her  roving, 
wicked  eyes  led  and  Marcia,  handsome, 
literal  Marcia  brought  up  the  rear. 

I  realized  that  I  was  a  prisoner,  a  de- 
fenseless prisoner  in  the  hands  of  fifty 
club  women.  That  they  were  ignorant 
of  their  prey  but  gave  new  pangs  to 
my  terror  lest  a  sneeze  or  cough  on  my 
part  should  betray  me. 

Through  the  large  meshes  of  the  por- 
tieres I  could  command  an  extensive 
view  of  the  room.  Miss  Virginia  evi- 
dently thought  that  I  had  escaped,  for 
she  looked  quiet  and  composed.  M3rra*s 
eyes  were  wandering  to  my  set  of  por- 
tieres and  a  wicked  glee  played  on  her 
features.  Was  she  thinking  of  the 
Marble  Faun,  or  had  she  seen  me  ? 

I  was  glad  when  a  sharp  rap  of  the 
gavel  brought  silence.  Miss  Flint  took 
advantage  of  it  and  called  the  roll. 
There  was  Mrs.  Brown,  the  president. 
Yes  she  had  presence.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  it. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes, 
Marcia  arose  and  addressed  the  chair. 

**  Madam  President,**  she  said  and 
paused. 

Silence.  Mrs.  Brown  fanned  uncon- 
cernedly. Miss  White  leaned  toward 
Mrs.  Brown  and  whispered  nervously, 
**  Recognize  her.'* 

**I  recognize  Marcia,"  calmly  re- 
torted the  hitherto  undisputed  leader 
of  Pleasureville  society. 

Miss  White  coughed  apologetically. 

**Call  her  Miss  Belknap,*'  she 
prompted. 

The  president  reddened.  Mingled 
protest  and  indignation  were  depicted 
on  her  aristocratic  features;  but  she  re- 
membered her  office,  assumed  more 
presence  and  yielded. 

Being  formally  recognized,  Marcia 
proceeded,  **  I  move  that  we  devote  fif- 
teen minutes  to  a  parliamentary  drill.** 


Hearts  and  Clubs. 


**I  second  the  motion/'  said  Miss 
rhite,  then  hastily  mumbled  some- 
thing in  the  ear  of  Mrs.  Brown.  There- 
upon that  harassed  lady  obediently 
chanted  : — 

*•  All  of  you  who  are  in  favor  of  this 
motion  say,  aye.** 

The  ayes  had  it. 

At  this  juncture  Miss  White  whis- 
pered to  Mrs.  Brown  again ^  and  Mrs. 
Brown  somewhat  automatically  sug- 
gested   that    Marcia  should   take   the 


tious  pleasantries  at  our  expense  cur- 
rent among  certain  of  our  male  ac*juajii- 
tauces/' 

"What    pleasantries?"    eagerly  en 
quired  our  town-gussip,  Miss  Smith. 

*'  Members  will  please  arise  and  ad- 
dress the  chair,"  said   Marcia  hatight- 

iiy. 

Miss  Smith  subsided  and  confide*!  to 
a  neighbor  that  she  never  could  talk 
standing. 

Silence.     More  silence. 
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heated  the  room  that  Miss  Virginia, 
pink  and  breathless,  requested  Marda 
to  open  the  side  door. 

'*  But  it  is  locked.  Aunt  Virginia," 
said  Marcia.  **  I  knew  the  chairs 
would  have  to  be  placed  against  it,  so 
I  locked  it  this  morning. '  * 

**  Locked !"  exclaimed  Miss  Virginia. 
She  looked  from  one  pair  of  portieres  to 
the  other,  then  to  the  high  old-fashioned 
windows.  Finally  her  gaze  came  back 
to  the  curtains  that  screened  my  palpi- 
tating self.  **  Locked  !"  said  Miss  Vir- 
ginia again  mechanically. 

Meanwhile  Marcia  had  moved  about 
opening  windows,  and  the  club  now  set- 
tled down  to  regular  business. 

**  Miss  White  will  now  read  a  paper 
on  the  Grecian  Art  of  the  Third 
Period,"  said  the  president,  "and  at 
the  conclusion  of  her  reading.  Miss 
Belknap  will  draw  aside  the  portieres 
before  the  alcove  and  show  to  us  a  cast 
of  that  masterpiece  of  Praxiteles,  the 
Marble  Faun." 

I  knew  then  how  a  criminal  feels  be- 
fore execution,  and  my  last  hope  de- 
serted me  when  Miss  Virginia  got  up 
hurriedly  and  left  the  room. 

Miss  White  read  on  and  on  and  I 
hoped  she  would  go  on  forever.  I 
thought  of  earthquakes  and  I  yearned 
for  cyclones,  but  we  were  singularly 
exempt  from  these  casualties  in  Pleas- 
ureville.  But  at  length  Miss  White 
concluded  her  paper  in  a  burst  of  femi- 
nine eloquence. 

Marcia  approached  the  alcove;  her 
hand  was  on  the  curtain.  She  turned 
and  paused.  **  I  will  ask  you  first," 
she  said,  "  to  put  yourself  in  harmony 
with  the  Grecian  appreciation  of  phjrsi- 
cal  perfection.  This  curtain  conceals 
their  ideal  of  manly  beauty,  grace  and 
mirth.  Note  the  easy  posture  of  the 
figure  and  the  playful  expression  of  the 
features.'' 

I  closed  my  eyes  and  was  hoping  to 
swoon  when  a  wild  shout  of  **  Fire  ! 
Fire!  Fire!"  smote  the  air.  It  was 
poor  feeble-minded  Billy's  inspiring 
shout. 

'*  Fire!  Fire!"  responded  the  shrill 
treble  voices  of  the  club. 

Presto  !  Change !  The  ladies  arising 
as  one,  sped  through  the  door,  out  of 
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the  garden  and  up  the  street  in  Billy's 
wake.  Many  voices  took  up  the  cry, 
the  bell  clanged  wildly,  and  even  my 
own  legs  twitched  to  be  out  and  run- 
ning. Not  a  petticoat  was  in  sight.  I 
sprang  out  of  the  alcove  and  nearly  up- 
set Miss  Virginia  entering. 

**  Where  is  it  ?"  I  yelled. 

*'  What?'* 

*'The  fire." 

*'  Nowhere,"  she  said  faintly  as  she 
sank  feebly  into  the  nearest  chair. 

**  Nowhere,  my  dear  lady;  what  do 
you  mean  ?'* 

She  laughed  hysterically.  **  Oh, 
don't  you  understand,  Colonel  ?  I  told 
Billy  to  cry  *  Fire  ! '  and  I  pointed  to 
the  distillery  smoke  a  mile  away." 

*'  You  did  this  for  me  ?"  I  cried. 


"  For  us,"  she  saiJ 
had  a  paper  to  read ,  (I 

"  But  you  thoughl 
I  took  her  hand.         I 

"  There  was  a  bl 
afternoon,"  I  said  eJ 

"  But  in  jest,"  si 
hastily.  I 

"  Never  mind  thai 
us  carry  it  into  effect! 

'*  But  you  dotrt  a  J 
said  Miss  Virginia,    1 

"  I  would  never  all 
long  to  one,"  said  I  I 

"  Oh  !"  began  MisJ 
was  a  cautiouji  fool 
We  looked  up.  mJ 
in  the  doorway,  sol 
hands.  I 


SAN   DOMINGO:    ISLAND   ( 
CHAOS 

By  WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE 


IT  is  a  singular  irony  that  the  most 
beautiful  land  on  the  globe  should 
to-day  be  inhabited  by  the  most  de- 
generate population  on  earth;  that  the 
earliest  seat  of  civilization  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  should  have  become 
its  most  barbarous  area;  that  an  island 
from  which  the  European  exterminated 
the  native  American  should  have  fallen 
to  the  African,  its  soil  soaked  with  the 
blood  of  three  races  and  lying  waste  in 
the  possession  of  the  most  ignoble  of 
ihem  all. 

No  other  countries  supply  the  news- 
paper with  more  frequent  stories  than 
do  San  Domingo  and  Hayti,  and  no 
other  countries  are  so  unfamiliar,  ex- 
cept as  suspected  abodes  of  savage  and 
grotesque  horror.  At  this  moment  the 
disorders  in  San  Domingo,  having  oc- 
casioned attacks  upon  American  ships 
and  the  shedding  of  American  blood, 
are  receiving  a  large  measure  of  public 
attention,  but  the  intimation  that  the 
annexation,  or  at  least  the  military  oc- 


cupation, of  tlie  coul 
an  early  necessity  fil 
altogether  at  sea  as  tl 
place  and  a  people  tli| 
the  Government  at  \\l 
come  concerned.         I 

The  physical  factsi 
island  which  propeJ 
paniola  is  three  tiniesi 
chusetts,  with  Coniiel 
Two  nations  divide  il 
Domingo  occupies  tl| 
larger  part;  Hayti  liJ 
ern  coast.  Haytiaril 
negroes;  there  are  nJ 
of  them  ;  they  speak  I 
tain  sort.  Domiuicai 
as  they  say  in  tlie  \j 
speak  Spanish,  numbl 
million  and  call  tliel 
gers.*'  I 

Hayti  is  celebratil 
centennial  of  its  indJ 
the  overthrow  of  wbil 
the  island.     San  DoiJ 


r\ 


dependent  of  Hayti  since  1844;  between 
1861  and  1865  it  submitted  itself  again 
to  Spain.  In  1871^  a  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  Grant  found  the 
Dominican  people  anxious  for  annexa* 
tion  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
actual  annexation  was  prevented  only 
by  the  vote  and  infiuence  of  Senator 
Charles  Sumner.  Since  the  establish* 
nient  of  its  government,  San  Domingo 
has  been  ruled  by  a  series  of  dictators 
under  the  style  of  Presidents:  the  ablest 
of  them  was  Ulises  Heureaux .  A  state 
of  war  is  the  normal  condition  of  the 
island.  Revolntion  has  become  a  fixed 
habit  in  the  people.  They  rise  at  the 
nod  of  successive  c  hie  Is  as  regularly 
as  they  obey  the  breezy  call  of  morn. 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain  may  fail, 
but  not  the  annual  revolntion. 

To  understand  the  possibility  of  such 
a  situation  as  exists  to-day  in  this  un- 
happy land,  it  is  necessary  only  to  re- 
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Juan  hidro  Jimenes. 

A  revofuHomU  for  revenue  ontv,  and  at  pres- 
ent one  of  the  Presidents  of  San  Dmning^o, 


member  that  a  tropical  climate  does  Hotl 

dispose  to  labor;  that  a  land   of  such 
unparalleled  fertility  makes  labor  un- 
necessary—nature   provides    ready    to 
the  hand  the  necessities  of  existence — 
and  that  the  blood  of  San  Domingo  is  a 
blend  of  that   of  negroes,  Indians  and 
Spaniards.  It  is,  however,  a  contribut- 
ing circumstance  that  the  country  isM 
divided  by  indentations  of  the  sea,  byl 
high  mountain  ranges  and  a  variety  of 
levels    into    a    number   of    provinces,— 
each   with    its    own    individuality    of  ■ 
climate  and  population.     Each  valley  " 
has    its    favorite    or   its    despot,    who 
lives    surrounded    with    his    band    of  M 
predator}^   retainers,   eager    to    foment ( 
quarrels  and  gain  a  chance  to  see  the 
world  and  maybe  march  to  the  capital. 
The  ports   are    wndely    separated    and  ■ 
easily  yield  to  attack  made  by  sudden  ■ 
descenders  from  the  hills.    The  natural 
products  of  the  country,  growing  wilcb 
sustain  an  army  at  any  season,  without 
thought  of  commissariat,  while  moun- 
tain and  jungle  afford  ideal  conditions 
for  persistent  guerilla  warfare. 

Hundreils  of  revolts  are  nei^er  heard 
of  outside  the  island;  frequently  four  qxM 
five  petty  revolutions  are  going  on  at' 
once.  In  the  usual  course  of  events,  if 
one  revolutitmarv^  leader,  through 
superior  ferocity,  cunning  or  good  for- 
tune,  gains  several  victories,  the  other 
movements  tend  to  consolidate  with  his, 
and  he  becomes  a  politicnl  figure. 

The  present  generation  knows  four 
such  leading  chiefs  :  Jimenez,  Vasquez» 
Morales  and  Woss-y-Gil.  None  of 
them-  unless  Morales,  the  youngest  in 
the  field,  develop  unsuspected  abilities^^ — 
is  a  quite  worthy  successor  of  Heureaux* 
He  was  a  hero  after  the  Haytian 
heart,  a  black  brute  who  slew  his  eue- 
mies  for  hatred's  sake  and  blood -lust's 
satisfaction,  not  out  of  the  mere  policy 
of  safe -guard  nig  himself  in  office.  A 
veritable  account  of  this  man  and  his 
deeds  w^oiild  be  too  gruesome  for  these 
]irip;^es.  And  yet  Heureaux  was  in  some 
n  spects  really  a  great  man.  He  spoke 
three  languages  and  could  lie  in  them 
all  with  perfect  readiness  :  in  them  all 
also  he  was  an  orator  of  that  singular 
power  which  the  black  man  and  the 
negro    sometimes     exhibit     in     fervid] 


ftotv  hoids  thrt'f  porfs  besides  tht 
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capital. 


Speech.  He  was  a  strategist  in  battle 
and  in  politics,  and  withal  something  of 
a  slatesraan .  Towards  the  last  his  blood- 
thirstiuess  became  so  great  that  it  was 
recognized  even  in  Dominica  as  a  dis- 
ease. His  assassination  was  the  lifting 
of  a  frightful  burden  of  dread  from  the 
people,  who  nevertheless  now  speak  of 
Heureaux  with  the  greatest  respect, 
and  will  in  the  next  generation  erect 
him  into  a  legendary  hero. 

Seiior  Juan  Isidro  Jimenes,  perhaps 
the  lightest  colored  aud  most  politely 
cultured  '*  patriot  '*  in  the  island,  is  its 
chief  plague.  It  %vas  he  who  organized 
the  revolt  against  Heureaux,  which  be- 
carae  successful  through  the  tyrant's 
assassination.  Jimenes  is  a  Dominican 
only  by  birth  and  profession  :  though  a 
favored  concessionaire,  he  has  lived  lit- 
tle in  the  island.  Jimenes  accumulated 
money,  established  branches  of  a  gen- 
eral tra  ling  business  at  Port-au-Prince, 
New  York  and  Hanibiirg.  Then  he 
met    with   disaster,    losing   everything 


except  the  reputation  of  being  still  a 
millionaire.  In  this  situation,  under- 
standing the  profitable  character  of  en- 
lightened patriotism,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  putting  his  country's  oppressor 
out  of  the  way  and  recouping  his  own 
fortunes  in  the  presidency. 

He  accordingly  expended  what  capit- 
al he  could  still  command  in  encour- 
aging insurrection  in  the  North  of  the 
island,  and  in  the  summer  of  1898  went 
himself  with  a  filibustering  expedition, 
landing  at  Monte  Christe,  expecting  to 
find  there  awaiting  him  the  nucleus  of  an 
army.  Instead  his  party  was  wiped  out 
by  government  troops,  he  alone  escap- 
ing with  his  life. 

What  rebellion  failed  to  do  an  assas- 
sin's bullet  accomplished.  Jimenes  was 
in  Cuba  when  Heureaux  was  shot  iu  Mo- 
cho  in  July,  1899,  aud  two  other  patri- 
ots, Fignereo  and  Vasquez,  eager  to  be 
the  saviours  of  their  country,  for  a  time 
disputed  the  presidency.  But  the  uni- 
versal belief  that  Jimenes  was  retiu 


\  was  retunuu 


Ramon  Cifct-nts. 
Ai  one  time  Minister  of  War  under  kas^uez. 


he  is  at  pre  sent  rather  an  unknown 
quantity  polifitalfy. 


r        with  plenty  of  money  made  opposition 

to  him  hopeless.      He  was  accordingly 

acclaimed  President  in  Novend>er.  1899. 

It   was  immediately  discovered  that 

the  new  President  had  no  money  and 

that   his   sole   ambition    was   to   make 

I        money  out  of  his  job.   Sefior  Jimenesis  a 

^K  very  coldd:>looded  bnsin ess  proposition. 

^H  He  is  not  actuated  in  the  slightest  de- 

^H  gree   by  the  patriotism   wdiich   he  on 

^^  occasion  professes,  nor  even  by  the  atn- 

"        bit  ion  for  glory  and  power  which  is  the 

ordinary  and  intelligible  dytianncs   of 

the  Dominican  revolutionist.     Jimenes 

is  purely  a  professional  revolutionist. 

Jimenes  is  not  a  general ;  he  trusts 

the  leadership  of  his  army  to  others, 

Vasquez  was  his  hrst  commander  and 

)         was  true  to  him^ — for  awhile  ;   Morales 

was  his  second,  and  betrayed  him.     He 

'        trusts   now^wdth  what  wisdom,  who 

shall  say  ?^Generals  Rodriguez,   Des- 

champs  and  Picardo, 

General  Carlos  Francisco  Morales  is 
I  a  new^  figure  in  Dominican  national 
affairs.  He  was  originally  a  priest,  and 
served  as  such  in  his  native  town  until 
he  abandoned  the  altar  and  was  de- 
posed .     Somewhat  of  a  favorite  locally, 
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he  became  the  trusted  friend  of  Jimenes, 
and  was  made  collector  of  Puerla  Plata 
and  then  Provincial  Cjovernor  or  "  Dele- 
gate.''     Morales'    sacerdotal     trainin 
did 'not  interfere  w4th  his  prowess  as 
fighting  chief,  and.  %vhen  he  took  tb 
fit  Id  for  Jimenes  against  Woss-y-Grl  b 
was  recugni/,cd  as  corimiander-in-chief 
of  the   revolutionary  forces.     M 01  ales, 
fighting    under    Jimenes,    wrested    theJ 
country  and  the  capital  from  the  hero" 
of  the   hyphenated  name,  and  then — 
seized  the  prtsidency  himself. 

Morales  may  have  been  in  turn  de*' 
posed  before  this  article  is  off  the  press; 
lie   holds  nt>w  only  three  ports  1  esides 
the  capital,  but  in  office  or  out,  if  he  es 
capes  the  vengeance  of  Jimenes,  he  ma 
be  a  perniautiit   figure  in  the  island's 
a ffairs.    M orak s  lias  always  been  well  re 
garded  by  the  better  class  in  the  island, 
having   behaveil    himself   hontstly    in 
office  at  Puerta  Plata*     He  has  no  great 
popnhirity,  though  he  is  undoubtedly  a 
dashing  and  fearltss  nnlitary  captain 

General  Horacio  A'asquez  is  a  nan  of 
pfvhaps  less  nu-nlalily  than  either  J ime 
nes  or  ^kirales.  In  looks  he  approachtS' 
the  Caucasian.  His  reimtation  is  that 
of  an  honest  man  of  sonje^vhat  timid 
nature:  although  fearless  in  the  field, 
his  exploits  have  been  those  of  courage 
rather  than  of  daring,  \^  hile  in  politics  he 
lacks  imagination  and  initiative  ability. 
It  was  \'ast«uez  who  directed  themilitary 
movements  against  Heureanx  iu  1899, 
and  after  the  tyrant's  death,  he  was.  as 
Dictator,  in  possession  of  Santo  Donn'ngo 
city,  w^hose  gates  he  opened  to  admit 
Jimenes.  He  had  initiated  theVevolution 
in  the  name  of  Jimenes,  but  the  fine 
sense  of  honor  is  a  handicap  in  Domini- 
can politics,  and  loyalty  is  at  a  dis- 
count as  a  personal  quality.  It  is  true 
that  Vasquez  was  made  \' ice-president, 
and  that,  while  holding  office  as  such, 4 
he  organized  a  rebellion  against  his" 
superior.  This  rebellion  Vasquez  di- 
rected and  led  in  person,  bombarding 
and  taking  Santo  iJomingo,  expelling 
Jimenes  and  maintaining  himself  in 
power  for  a  year.  He  contended  vali- 
antly against  his  own  successor,  Woss- 
y-Gil,  persisting  in  fighting  long  after 
he  had  been  driven  out  of  the  capital, 
and  again  last  autumn  undertaking  a 
campaign  to  regain  the  office  from  which 
he  had    been    deposed.     The  cause  of 
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Jiiiieiies,  under  the  captaincy  of  Morales 
proved,  however,  more  popular,  aud 
the  anuies  of  Vasquez  melted  away. 

General  Vasciuez  is  supposed  now  to 
be  content  with  private  life.  No  one 
who  knows  his  ambitious  spirit  l^elieves 
hti  will  be  long  inactive.  There  is  a 
young  man  in  the  Laveoa  Real,  that 
garden  of  this  garden  of  Kden,  who, 
though  now  professing  adherence  to 
Jinienes.  is  prepared  to  appear  at  the 
earliest  opportune  moment  at  the  head 
of  a  movement  well  supplied  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  pledged  to  reinstate 
Vasquez  in  the  President's  chair. 

Get  these  three  chief  rivals  well  in 
mind:  Jimenes,  the  trader,  and  revolu- 
tionist for  revenue  only;  Morales,  the 
ex-priest  whom  ambition  has  made 
Dictator:  Vasquez,  the  honest  and  pa- 
triotic soldier  (for  purposes  of  identifica- 
tion: the  terms  are  to  be  taken  in  an 
accommodated  sense) — one  against  all, 
and  all  against  one. 

General  Alejandro  Woss-y-Gil  was 
an  episode.  He  is  in  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
now,  with  an  idea  of  being  ready  for 
his  country's  call,  whileafewfaithful  fol- 
lowers in  Puerta  Plata  still  hope,  by 
favoring  Jimenes  for  the  present,  to  be 
in  a  position  to  aid  their  favorite 
eventually.  Gil  is  a  negro  of  no  par- 
ticular force  of  character,  special  per- 
sonal magnetism  or  popularity. 

The  young  man  in  the  I^veoa  Real 
is  Ramon  Caceras.  It  was  the  hand  of 
Ramon  Caceras  that  fired  the  shot  that 
slew  Heureaux  in  the  streets  of  Mocho. 
Drenched  with  the  blood  of  his  victim, 
the  murderer  was  hailed  by  the  popu- 
lace, and  flowers  and  confetti  were 
showered  upon  him.  When  Vasc|uez 
became  Dictator,  he  made  Caceras  his 
Minister  of  War.  The  man  is  now 
thirty-five  years  old.  He  comes  of 
good  stock  and  is  counted  white.  He 
is  fairly  educated.  His  chief  character- 
istic is  determination;  his  sagacity  is 
rather  less  than  his  energy.  Xow 
Delegate  of  Morales  in  the  interior,  his 
real  allegiance  is  given  to  Vascjuez— or 
to  Ramon  Caceras. 

Under  the  rule  of  none  of  these  lead- 
ers can  San  Domingo  hope  for  trati- 
quility.  None  of  them  is  strong  enoupfh 
long  to  maintain  himself  against  the 
others.  To  the  knowledge  of  the  pres- 
ent writer,  ontside  influences  interested 
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mongrel  population,  but  it  shades  from 
characteristic  African  color  to  the  hue 
of  South  Europe.  All  are  alike,  lazy, 
shiftless,  boastful,  ignorant  and  good- 
hearted  ;  amiable,  treacherous,  passion- 
ate. Morality  is  a  name.  In  person 
they  are  cleanly,  in  domicile  and  habits 
not  so.  Belonging  to  no  race,  unified 
by  no  national  idea,  inspired  by  no 
common  ambition,  cherishing  no  prin- 
ciples, without  a  past  and  careless  for  a 
future,  the  Dominicans  are  merely  dwel- 
lers on  the  soil  and  its  encumbrance. 

In  the  hands  of  such  a  people,  over- 
run continually  by  hordes  of  revolution- 
ists, its  cities  continually  bombarded 
and  the  torch  flaming  among  its  vil- 
lages, it  may  be  understood  that  the 
physical  evidences  of  civilization  in  San 
Domingo  lie  in  utter  wreck.  In  the 
whole  island  there  are  only  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  of  railway .  No  wheeled 
vehicle  ventures  outside  the  cities.  The 
highways  from  city  to  city  are  the 
merest  trails,  passable  only  by  donkeys 
and  unshod  mountain  horses.  The 
interior  fastnesses  are  the  scenes  of  in- 
human orgies.  Vaudouism  has  its 
clutch  upon  a  population  prone  to  dark- 
est superstition ;  the  abominable  rites 
of  serpent  worship  are  widely  observed  ; 
neither  the  immolation  of  human  vic- 
tims before  serpent  altars  nor  the  hide- 
ous madness  of  cannibalism  is  unknown. 

The  present  author  believes  that  the 
common  estimates  of  San  Domingo's 
population  are  exaggerated.  The  blacks 
swarm  in  Hayti  like  monkeys  in  the 
forests  ;  in  San  Domingo  wide  areas 
appear  to  be  uninhabited.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  people  in  San  Domingo. 

The  island  which  Columbus  chose  for 
his  home  and  his  last  resting  place; 
which  he  named  for  his  own  beloved 
Spain ;  whose  capital  he  called  after  his 
father;  whose  landscapes  he  affirmed 
were  the  most  splendid  on  earth,  that 
island  is  as  marvelous  now  in  its  native 
and  inextinguishable  beauty  as  it  was 
when  Columbus  founded  its  capital. 
Under  an  orderly  government,  its  waste 
estates  would  be  rapidly  reclaimed,  its 
exhaustless  riches  again  made  avail- 
able, its  loveliness  again  made  a  delight 
to  civilized  appreciation. 


JAMES,    CARDINAL    GIBB 

By  JOHN  F.   BROWNELL 

With  a  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  Drawn  from  Life  by  SCOTSON-CLARK  as  Frond 


WHEN  the  conclave  met  in  Rome 
to  choose  a  successor  to  the 
white  hat  and  imperial  estate  of 
the  dead  Pope  Leo,  and  the  imaginative 
correspondents  of  the  Vienna  Neiie  Freie 
Presse,  the  Paris  Figaro  and  other  jour- 
nalistic Munchansens  began  sending 
forth  dark  hints  that  James  Gibbons, 
of  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  was  being 
quietly  put  forward  by  the  trans- Alpine 
cardinals,  and  that  he  might  become 
the  conclave's  choice  ;  when  this  mix- 
ture of  news  and  flattering  fiction 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  Cardinal  Gibbons' 
friends  and  fellow-citizens  in  Baltimore 
merely  smiled.  A  few  weeks  before 
they  had  met  him  walking  down  Charles 
Street,  in  frock  coat  and  silk  hat,  and 
with  a  bow  for  Mr.  Jones,  the  shop- 
keeper, and  for  Mrs.  Smith,  of  the  so- 
dality, and  a  smile  for  Dugan,  the 
policeman  on  the  beat.  They  knew 
him  as  a  simple,  democratic,  kindly  old 
gentleman,  and  they  had  heard  of  the 
Pope  as  a  helpless  slave  of  pomp  and 
ceremony  and  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican. 
Somehow  the  two  pictures  seemed  to  be 
irreconcilable,  and  so  they  doubted. 

Therefore,  when  the  news  came  that 
the  last  ballot  had  been  burned  and  that 
His  Eminence  of  Venice  was  sovereign 
pontiflF,  the  people  on  the  Yankee  Tiber 
prepared  to  welcome  their  old  friend 
home  right  royally  and  gladly.  And 
when  he  returned  the  streets  were  black 
with  thousands  and  the  bands  played 
and  the  members  of  the  city  council 
wore  their  Sunday  clothes,  there  was  a 
thanksgiving  in  the  cathedral  and  Bal- 
timore took  a  holiday. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  was  an  American 
before  he  became  a  priest,  and  his  rise  to 
princely  heights  in  the  church  has  modi- 
fied his  inborn  hatred  of  restricted  speech 
and  action  but  little.  His  patriotism  is 
of  the  strongest  and  his  independence  is 
aggressive,   but  he  knows  that  it  is 
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an  abandonment  of  the  present  pub- 
lic school  system  is  altogether  im- 
probable. He  has  proclaimed  in  Rome 
the  advantages  of  having  the  church 
and  state  separate,  and  time  has  not 
changed  his  views.  **  Every  depart- 
ure," he  once  said,  **  from  those  Chris- 
tian principles  upon  which  our  social 
fabric  rests,  tends  to  loosen  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  the  republic."  Note  that 
he  spoke  of  the  ethics  and  not  of  the 
theology  of  Christianity,  and  that  in 
the  same  breath  he  said  :  **  Our  laws, 
which  are  only  expressions  of  eternal 
law,  should  command  our  respect  and 
loyal  obedience."  Surely  it  is  one 
thing  to  speak  for  the  Golden  Rule  and 
the  Decalogue  and  quite  another  thing 
to  attack  one  of  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  the  republic  that  is  based  upon 
them. 

That  the  vast  influence  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons now  wields  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  remarkable  personality  of  the 
man,  and  not  of  his  position  alone,  will 
be  understood  when  the  exact  nature  of 
this  position  is  called  to  mind.  As  Cardi- 
nal Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  the  first 
American  See,  he  ranks  above  all  other 
prelates  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the 
scheme  of  church  government,  he  is 
not  their  direct  superior.  The  authority 
of  the  church  is  represented  in  the  re- 
public by  the  apostolic  legation  at 
Washington.  Thus,  when  the  Cardinal 
leads,  it  is  largely  as  a  personal  force, 
and  his  position  to-day  is  due  no  less  to 
his  wonderful  influence  over  men — priest 
and  layman.  Catholic  and  Protestant — 
than  tQ  his  membership  in  the  sacred 
college.  He  presided  over  the  Third 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  in  1884, 
and  he  has  been  the  accepted  exponent 
of  American  Catholicism  ever  since 
that  time. 

Cardinal  Gibbons'  rise  in  the  church 
has  been  typical,  in  many  respects,  of 
the  successful  American's  career.  Were 
his  field  commerce  or  the  arts  he  would 
be  called  a  self-made  man.  The  elder 
Gibbonses  were  Irish  and  came  to  Bal- 
timore early  in  the  century.  In  1844 
they  returned  to  Ireland  for  a  stay  of 
several  years  and  there  the  boy  who 
was  to  enter  the  church  received  his 
primary  education.   In  1853  ^^  entered 
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St.  Charles  College,  at  Ellicott  City, 
Md.,  and  later  he  studied  theology  at 
what  is  now  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  in 
Baltimore.  June  30,  1861,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  and  for 
several  years  he  lived  the  life  of  the 
average  young  priest,  adjusting  the 
difficulties  and  administering  to  the 
wants  of  the  people  in  several  of  the 
poorer  parishes  of  Baltimore  and 
vicinity.  Archbishop  Spaulding,  whose 
place  he  was  later  to  fill,  soon  recog- 
nized his  ability,  and  before  long  he 
was  private  secretary  to  the  archbishop 
and  chancellor  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Baltimore.  In  1866  he  was  assistant 
chancellor  of  the  Second  Plenary  Coun- 
cil of  the  American  Church.  Two  years 
later  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Adramjrttium  in  partibus  infidclium 
and  vicar  apostolic  of  North  Carolina. 
He  was  then  thirty- four  years  old. 

"I  have  educated  you,**  said  the 
blunt  old  archbishop,  when  he  bade 
farewell  to  him,  **  and  I  have  raised  you 
to  the  age  of  manhood  and  g^ven  you  a 
ring.   Now  go  root  for  yourself  or  die. " 

The  young  bishop  journeyed  to  his 
new  field  with  a  light  heart.  It  was 
unpromising,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  his 
own,  and  there  he  might  show  what  he 
could  do  and  what  he  could  sacrifice  for 
the  church  that  he  served.  A  wilderness 
was  his  diocese  and  the  rude  people  of 
the  pine  woods  were  his  charges.  He 
got  close  to  the  heart  of  the  common 
people  in  those  days  and  the  knowledge 
thus  gained  has  served  him  in  good 
stead  ever  since.  He  saw  Americans 
conquering  the  forest  and  the  waste 
places  and  it  made  him  believe  in  them 
and  sympathize  with  them.  There  lay 
the  soul  of  the  republic  unmasked  and 
he  read  it  and  knew.  He  became 
a  better  American  for  this  wan- 
dering from  hamlet  to  hamlet;  this 
preaching  in  church,  school  house, 
chapel  and  home;  this  going  forth  into 
the  wilderness  to  talk  to  the  woodman 
at  his  task  as  man  to  man.  Half  a 
dozen  years  before,  when  a  priest  in  a 
country  parish,  he  had  shown  his  disre- 
gard for  hardship  and  danger  by  nurs- 
ing back  to  health  an  old  negro  who 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  smallpox  and  had 
been  deserted  by  his  children  and  left 
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daily  opinion  in  the  Panama  imbroglio.     It 
he  is  at  was  as  an  American  priest  that  he  went 
fk.  to   the   aid   of  his   countrymen — as  a 
catlie-  priest  appealing,  not  to  a  government, 
i  church  but  to  a  fellow  priest. 
is .     H  is  Life  at  the  arch  episcopal  residence  is 
\n  short  idjdlically  quiet  and  peaceful.     Once  a 
SDTiie-  year  there  is  a  great  New  Year's  recep- 
Ih  {1  tlis'  tion,    and    the    Cardinal    receives    his 
Iver  the  friends    and    fellow -townsmen    in    his 
Ice,     lie  south  parlor.     At  other  times,  except 
Idivorce  when  his  eminence  goes  upon  journeys, 
of  the  the  routine  is  not  often  broken.     It  is 
|e  least,  seldom  that   other   than   ecclesiastical 
iiiie  he  visitors  are  entertained  and  seldom  that 
upon  the  Cardinal  goes  out  to  dinner.     But 
Iroversy  as  a  rule  the  dark  hallwaj'S  of  the  old 
ago  he  house  are  as  still  as  a  church.     In  the 
Jat-shop  reception  room  and  upstairs,  in  the  Car- 
of  the  dinal's    study,    there    is    cheerfulness 
111  nation  enough.     Books     dominate     the     last 
re  Jews  named  room,  for  his  eminence  is  an  in- 
But  defatigable  student  of  all  things  that  in- 
to the  terest   men.     And  he  writes  books  as 
Ived  his  well.     *'The   Faith  of  Our  Fathers," 
K^'as     a  the   fruit  of   his   missionary   work   in 
Ion    the  North    Carolina,    has  passed   through 
Icoutro-  nearly  seventy-five  editions  and  fully 
of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies 
l!vancei>  have  been  sold.     It  is  the  best  exposi- 
lloctrine  tion  of  Catholic  doctrine,  perhaps,  in 
liiericau  the  language.     Another   book,   "Our 
JBut  he  Christian    Heritage."    is  less  popular. 
pes  out-  It  shows  care  and  thought,  but  it  lacks 
the  spontaneity  of  the  other  book. 
steers  The  Cardinal  sees  the  reporters  al- 
|ar    and  most  daily  and  is  invariably  courteous 
eansbe-  and    patient.     .Once    a    cub    reporter 
Most  of  boldly   *' faked  "   one  of  his  sermons, 
Jith,  but  with  no  other  material  as  a  foundation 
election  than  the  text — supplied  by  a  bass  fiddle 
refer-  player  in  the  cathedral  orchestra — and 
a  few  random  sentences  obtained  from 
was  a  an  usher  who  scarcely  understood  them. 
Cardi-  Next  day,  w^hen  he  made  his  regular 
too,  has  call   at   the  archepiscopal  mansion,  it 
1  advice,  was  in  fear  and  trembling.    But  Alonzo, 
Philip-  the   butler,  came  downstairs  with   no 
Ince  bas  summons  to  the  presence  above. 
It  iiiflu-  "His  eminence  sez,"  said  Alonzo. 
Te  is  a  **dat  he  congratulates   Mr.  — *'   (the 
|ind  not  coldly  perspiring  journalist)   **  on  his 
be  ap-  good  report  of  the  sermon.     En  he  sez 
tibia  on  dar  ain't  no  news.*' 
|ountr\^  The  prince  of  the  church  was  pleased 
of  his  to  pardon  the  sin  with  sarcasm. 


BY  WAY   OF   COMMEN 


OUR  friend*  and  readers  often  do  tliis 
niagaadne  tlie  honor  of  writing  to  tlie 
Editor*  There  is  nothing  that  we  ap- 
preciate more,  for  lettera  help  us  to  under- 
stand that  most  baflaing  of  hutnaii  personali- 
ties, The  Average  Reader,  Nobody  exists 
whom  the  editor  knows  less  about,  nor  whom 
he  would  like  to  know  more  intimately,  than 
the  Average  Reader,  which  i&  neither  man 
Bor  woman,  boy  nor  girl,  hut  apparently  a 
aort  of  family  hodge-podge  which  nobody 
ever  saw  and  everybody  is  thinking  about. 
The  Circulation  Manager  writes  persuasiTe 
letters  to  **it-*'  The  Advertisitig  Manager 
talks  eloquently  about  "it/'  When  *'it" 
is  pleased  the  cdrculation  increases,  adver'^ 
^Mm  are  satisfied  and  everybody  rejoices. 
In  fact  it  is  the  supreme  power  in  every  office, 
and  from  it  the  Editor,  Hke  every  one  else, 
takes  Ills  ofders.  Yet  all  that  we  really  know 
about  it  comes  from  letters  to  the  Editor, 

It  is  good  to  know  tliat  in  some  small  meas^ 
nre  the  Editor's  regard  for  the  wisdom  of  the 
Average  Reader  ts  reciprocated*  Often  he 
receives  letters  like  this ;  *M  am  a  subscriber. 
Please  tell  me  by  return  mail  the  relative 
strength  of  the  Russian  atid  Japanese  navies," 
or  again,  **  I  read  a  copy  of  your  Magazine 
once.  Kindly  give  me  a  list  of  the  ten  best 
books  for  a  growing  girl,*'  or,  **How  wet 
ought  yon  to  keep  the  roots  of  a  geranium?*' 
or  again  f  ''What  do  you  think  of  cold  baths 
in  the  morning  ?*'  or  yet  again,  **  About  how 
wide  should  I  open  my  window  at  night  ?'^ 
And  the  Editor  answers  them  all  with  a  com- 
fortable sense  of  omniscience,  hoping  for  the 
best. 


But  the  readers  who  do  a  magazine  real 
service  are  those  who  give  information  in- 
stead of  asking  it»  They  eatpress  their  views 
frankly.  Such  and  such  an  article  stinmlated 
me.  Or,  another  such  story  as  that  yon 
printed  last  mouth  will  positively  prevent  my 
buying  the  magazine  again.  This  is  the  kind 
of  letter  which  helps.  The  only  difScnlty 
comes  when  criticism  confiicts.  Two  people 
write  about  the  same  story^  one  in  eulogy  and 


the  other  iu  deprecation 
not  read  that  story  you  J 
for  you  could  not  have 
to  put  it  in,"  Then  fo| 
Editor  is  lost  in  thong  1 
how  the  Scotch  mother| 
wind  blow  steadily  to  1 
from  America  and 
er  prayed  just  as  hard  i 
her  son  home  from 
please  a  few*  of  the  read  I 
and  get  the  others  to  ei 
turn  comes  around,  that] 
Editor  can  do. 

I,etters  do  help.     W| 
just  what  you  think. 

Few  attractions  can 
coUege  athletic  contesl] 
Rome  ia  w^ith  us  yet. 
year  the  total  receipts  i 
teams  aggregated  one 
lars.     No  wonder   that  I 
their  heads.     That  samJ 
sand  wotild  pay  the  salal 
of  them.     And  w^hy  no  I 
nnal  surplus  of  athletic  [ 
itures  were  used  to  fatteiT 
it   would  do  much  to  rl 
tension  between  the  pro! 
Possibly  it  might  mttigEf 
inations.     Besides  thercj 
recommend  the  idea 
Chicago  University. 

A   publishing  house 
cently  advertised  a  uovd 
American  woman  of  exq 
highest  social  rank, 
of  adding  anything  aboij 
unanswered  the  interesi 
what  constitutes  the 
in  America »  we  wonder 
refined  lady  in  questiotj 
bery  of  such  an  adver 
that  this  sori  of   tliitig  I 
society    column S|    wheJ 
Heaven's  sake  keep  it  ai 
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the  immigrants  at  Ellis  Island  is  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  picture  Mr.  Brandenburg  has 
given  iti  this  magazine  of  their  treatment  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water. 


It  ia  often  said  that  we  Americans  are  too 
hurried  to  pay  any  attention  to  tlie  Fine  Arts. 
A  man  cauiiot  cut  his  lunch  hour  to  look  at 
pictures,  nor  can  he  give  up  many  evenings 
to  concerts,  and  as  for  architecture,  he  is  too 
much  occupied  with  what  goes  on  inside  of  his 
office  to  give  any  thought  to  what  the  outside 
looks  like.  Still  there  is  one  art  a  business 
man  need  not  interrupt  his  work  to  enjoy,  that 
gives  as  much  pleasure  in  the  day  time  as  at 
night,  and  the  educational  effect  of  which  is 
un  con  serious  and  cumulative.  That  art  is 
sculpture.  If  statues  and  sculptural  ornaments, 
beautiful  in  themselves  and  making  beautiful 
the  squares  and  streets  in  which  they  were 
placed,  were  spread  about  our  cities,  they 
would  nor  only  be  a  pleasure  and  an  inspira- 
tion in  themselves,  but  they  would  help  en- 
ormously the  growth  of  the  American  public 
toward  a  more  enlightened  cultivation  and  a 
tmtx  sense  of  the  worth  of  that  side  of  life 
which  is  not  valued  in  money. 

The  sight  and  the  knowledge  of  the  sculp- 
ture at  Uie  St.  I<ouis  Fair  cannot  fail  to  have 
an  effect  on  our  cities  and  on  our  citizens. 


EEDOM  OF  LIFE 

NNIE  PAYSON  CALL 

PoiA'er  Througln  Repose,"  Etc, 
IV.  RESISTANCE 


ot  poker 
he  cried 
e  poker^ 
t,  where- 
out    the 

to  think 

tell  you 

lie  can 

e  tighter 
he  cried 

but  it  is 
hat  peo- 


There  is  an  instinct  in  us  to  drop  every  hot 
poker  at  once;  and  probably  we  should  be  able 
to  drop  any  other  form  of  unnecessary  dis- 
agreeable sensation  as  soon  as  possible,  if  we 
had  not  lost  that  wholesome  instinct  through 
want  of  use.  As  it  is,  we  must  learn  to  re- 
acquire the  lost  faculty  by  the  deHberate  use 
of  our  intelligence  and  will. 

It  is  as  if  we  had  lost  our  freedom  and 
needed  to  be  shown  the  way  back  to  it,  step 
by  step.  The  process  is  slow  but  very  inter- 
esting, if  we  are  in  earnest ;  and  when,  after 
wandering  in  the  bypaths,  we  finally  strike 
tlie  tmc  road,  we  find  our  lost  faculty  waiting 
for  M^,  and  all  that  we  have  learned  in  reach- 
ing it  is  so  much  added  power. 


The  Freedom  of  Life. 


Bnt  at  present  we  are  dealing  in  the  main 
with  a  world  which  has  no  suspicion  of  such 
instincts  or  faculties  as  these,  and  is  suffer- 
ing along  in  blind  helplessness.  A  man 
will  drop  a  hot  poker  as  soon  as  he  feels 
it  bum,  but  he  will  tighten  his  muscles 
and  hold  on  to  a  cold  in  his  head  so  persis- 
tently, that  he  only  gets  rid  of  it  at  all  because 
nature  is  stronger  than  he  is,  and  carries  it  off 
in  spite  of  him. 

How  common  it  is  to  see  a  woman  entirely 
wrapped  up,  with  a  handkerchief  held  to  her 
nose — the  whole  body  as  tense  as  it  can  be — 
wondering  **  Why  does  it  take  so  long  to  get 
rid  of  this  cold?'*  To  get  free  from  a  severe 
cold  there  should  be  open  and  clear  circulation 
throughout  the  whole  body.  The  more  the 
circulation  is  impeded,  the  longer  the  cold 
will  last.  To  begin  with,  the  cold  itself  im- 
pedes the  circulation  ;  and  if,  in  addition,  we 
offer  resistance  to  the  very  idea  of  having  a 
cold,  we  tighten  our  nerves  and  our  bodies 
and  thereby  impede  our  circulation  still 
further.  It  is  curious  that  the  more  we  resist 
a  cold  the  more  we  hold  on  to  it,  but  it  is  a 
very  evident  fact ;  and  so  is  its  logical  corol- 
lary, that  the  less  we  resist  it  the  sooner  it 
leaves  us. 

It  would  seem  absurd  to  people  who  do  not 
understand,  to  say  : — 

•*  I  have  caught  cold,  I  must  relax  and  let 
it  go  through  me.'* 

But  the  literal  truth  is  that,  when  we  relax, 
we  open  the  channels  of  circulation  in  our 
bodies,  and  so  allow  the  cold  to  be  carried  off. 
In  addition  to  the  relaxing,  long,  quiet  breaths 
help  the  circulation  still  more,  and  so  help  the 
cold  to  go  off  sooner. 

In  the  same  way  people  resist  pain  and  hold 
on  to  it;  when  they  are  attacked  with  severe 
pain,  they  at  once  devote  their  entire  atten- 
tion to  the  sensation  of  pain,  instead  of  devot- 
ing it  to  the  best  means  of  getting  relief. 
They  double  themselves  up  tight,  and  hold  on 
to  the  place  that  hurts.  Then  all  the  nervous 
force  tends  toward  the  sore  place  and  the  ten- 
sion retards  the  circulation  and  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  nature  to  cure  the  pain,  as  she  would 
spontaneously  if  she  were  only  allowed  to 
have  her  own  way. 

I  once  knew  a  little  girl  who,  whenever  she 
hit  one  elbow,  would  at  once  deliberately  rub 
the  other.  She  said  that  she  had  discovered 
that  it  took  her  mind  away  from  the  elbow 
that  hurt,  and  so  stopped  its  hurting  sooner. 
The  use  of  a  counter  irritant  is  not  uncom- 


mon with  good  physic  I 
irritant  only  dots  what  I 
tually  accomplished  whi 
will  and  intelligence  tol 
irritant  by  ceasing  to  rel 

A  man  who  was  tToJ 
contraction  of  tlie  throal 
in  alarm  and  distress.  I 
that,  in  any  ca^e,  iiotbiil 
could  happen  to  Uivn ,  nm 
away,  his  throat  wouldl 
the  fainting  would  relal 
throat,  and  the  only  trJ 
traction.  Singularly,  it  I 
to  the  doctor  that  lb  e  ml 
relax  his  tliroat  by  lliel 
instead  of  having  to  faiJ 
nature  might  do  it  for  ll 
just  as  ready  to  lielp  uB  I 
as  when  she  has  to  kncl 
that  she  may  do  for  us  I 
enough  to  do  for  oiirsc-ll 

There  is  no  illness  Lli  J 
helped  by  quiet  relaxiil 
patient,  so  as  to  allow  I 
agencies  do  their  work  J 

That  which  keeps  rell 
the  cold,  of  pain,  und  ofl 
contraction  of  the  iiervJ 
body,  which  impedes  tl 
its  healing  forces.  TlJ 
nerves  and  mu^les  of  tl 
resistance  in  the  mind  J 
mind  is  unwillingness  :l 
dure  the  distress  of  the  I 
illness,  whatever  it  mm 
unwilling  we  are  to  sJ 
more  we  are  hindering  I 
about  a  cure.  I 

One  of  the  greatest  dl 
ness  when  the  hands  aJ 
business  requiring  attel 
the  strain  and  anxiety,! 
ance  to  the  illness,  is  J 
makes  more  tronble  tlial 

Suppose,  for  instance! 
down  with  the  measles,  I 
ought  to  be  at  his  officel 
may  result  in  serious  I 
others.  If  he  begins  by  I 
and  in  his  mind,  and  reJ 
is  beyond  his  own  powl 
to  him  that  he  might  aJ 
to  account  by  getting  J 
In  this  frame  of  mind  hi 
covery  vrill  be  increasedl 
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and  let  it  take  its  own  course,  using  all  nec- 
essary remedies  and  precautious  in  order  that 
the  attack  may  be  as  mild  as  possible. 

Many  readers,  although  they  see  the  com- 
mon sense  of  siTch  uon-resistance,  will  find  it 
difficult  to  practice  it,  because  of  their  inher- 
itances and  personal  habits. 

The  man  who  held  the  hot  poker  only 
needed  to  drop  it  with  his  fingers  ;  the  man 
who  is  taken  ill  only  needs  to  be  willing  with 
his  iiiiiid  and  to  relax  with  his  nerves  in  order 
to  hasten  his  recovery. 

A  very  n<;efnl  practice  is  to  talk  to  ourselves 
so  quietly  and  earnestly  as  to  convince  our 
brains  of  the  trite  helpfulness  of  being  will- 
ing, and  of  tlie  impediment  of  our  unwilling- 
ness* Tell  the  truth  to  yourself  over  and 
over,  quietly  and  witliout  eriiotion,  and  stead- 
ily and  firmly  contradict  every  temptation 
to  think  lliat  it  is  impossible  not  to  resist. 
If  men  con  Id  once  be  convinced  of  the  very 
Teal  and  wonderful  power  they  have  of  teach- 
ing their  own  brains,  and  exacting  obedience 
from  them,  the  resulting  new  life  and  ability 
for  use  would  make  the  world  much  happier 
and  stronger. 

This  power  of  separating  the  clear,  quiet 
common  sense  in  ourselves  from  the  turbulent, 
willful  rebellion  and  resistance,  and  so  quiet- 
ing our  selfish  natures  and  compelUng  them 
to  normal  behavior,  is  truly  latent  in  us  all.  It 
may  be  difficult  at  first  to  use  it,  especially 
iu  cases  of  strong,  perverted  natures  and  fixed 
habits,  because  in  such  cases  our  resistances 
are  liarder  and  more  interior,  but  if  we  keep 
steadily  on,  aiming  in  the  right  direction, — if 
we  persist  in  the  practice  of  keeping  ourselves 
separate  from  our  unproductive  turbulences, 
and  of  teaching  our  brains  what  we  ^now  to 
be  the  truth,  we  shall  finally  find  ourselves 
w^alking  on  level  ground,  instead  of  climbing 
painfnlly  up  hill.  Then  we  shall  be  only 
grateful  for  all  the  hard  work  which  was  the 
means  of  bringing  us  into  the  clear  air  of 
freeilotn. 

There  could  not  be  a  better  opportunity  to 
begin  our  training  in  non-resistance  than  that 
which  illness  affords. 

The  lie  act  article  will  be  on  hurry,  worry, 
and  irritability* 


M  A  R  G  I  N  A 


THROUGH  the  midfiight  shadows  of  a 
narrow  street  moved  a  lumbering  mass 

^bugc»  slow  aii<l  noiseless.     Beside  it, 

the  dim  figure  of  a  man  staggered  along  with 
uncertain  Meps,  mnmbling  occasional  low 
wonis  to  his  towering  companion  to  which 
she  answered  by  gentle  puffings  indicative  of 
her  absolute  trust  in  him* 

Jenkins  was  on  his  way  to  the  loading 
switch  but»  unconsciously,  bad  been  bearing 
away  strongly  to  the  left  for  upwards  of  a 
hall  Uonr,  Several  blocks  behind  his  charge 
had  hesitated  in  her  gait  upon  hearing  the 
deep  bass  voice  of  old  Nero,  the  lion,  far  to 
her  right,  but  Jenkins  had  urged  her  on* 
Young  and  innocent,  she  bod  rolled  her  nine 
thousand  odd  pounds  of  bulk  along  uuconi- 
plaiiiingly,  happy  so  long  as  Jenkins  was  at 
hand  to  protect  her. 

The  street  grew  darker,  and  Nellie,  in  con- 
sequence, kept  her  eye  the  closer  upon  the 
laboring  form  beside  her.  When  Jenkins 
lagged,  she  lagged;  when  he  tnade  8peed,  she 
quickened  her  pace.  Presently  Jenkins 
stumbled  at  a  creasing  and  fell  heavily, 
Nellie  stopped  and  waited  for  him  to  rise. 
After  a  reasonable  time,  she  reverseit  herself 
and  extended  an  inquiring  proboscis  toward 
her  prostrate  keeper. 

In  a  pocket  of  his  coat  she  located  a 
strange  glass  affair  with  a  cork  iu  it.  She 
tossed  it  into  a  vacant  lot  near  by.  She  next 
inserted  the  tip  of  her  trunk  beneath  Jenkins' 


collar  and   blew  dq 
performance  with 
he  did  not    respoil 
caress* 

Coiling  her  trunk 
w^st  line,  she  genl 
swore  wilh  a  heavy  | 
his  clenched  hand* 
ears  thoughtfully,  I 
stealing  over  her.  SI 
bouses  tliat  loonjeff 
hand  and  again  tricii 
w^St  however,  bliss f{ 
went  unrewarded* 

Nellie  crooked    hi 
studious  attitude  ami 
serted  and  blinked  tJ 
terirs  as  she  thoughl 
and  the  society  of  Hi 
As  she  was  turn  In  J 
mind  an  intruder  en 
small  whiskered  muJ 
in  tlie  rough  boar<l| 
by  two  beady  black 
and  the  animal  caitxel 
ing  nostrils  focu(ii;rd  I 
b ti Ik  before  it*     Ni'  1 1 1 
thoughts  that  the  nei 
for  some  seconds.    T| 
blanched  and  her  km 
frenzy  of  horror. 

A    mouse  1    Alone  | 
mouse  ! 


ct^sify  a^au/  Xei/ie's  ^raad  back* 

a^ash,  Willi  j-elU,  came  ditnlj  back — Bill  bad 
Ijetu  obsstnitted  in  his  Sight* 

Nellie  rubbed  gently  at  a  ticklish  spot  on 
her  shoulder  before  stepping  gingerly  out 
into  the  thoroughfare  to  resume  her  way.  An 
hour  went  by  and  the  pangs  of  hunger  mam* 
f ested  themselves.  She  stopped  and  studied. 
Hunger  suggested  hay — hay  suggested  Jen- 
kinsr^should  she  return  and  try  to  find  her 
master  ?  She  pondered  the  question  a  momeat 
before  she  remembered  the  danger,  then, 
with  a  quick  to^  of  her  head  she  told  herself 
that  not  for  gold  would  she  face  the  hideous 
monster  that  lurked  near  her  fallen  keeper. 

Five  minutes  steady  plodding  and  her  eye 
lit  on  a  barn  close  by  the  r^iad.  Rich,  succu- 
lent hay  protruded  from  a  lower  window  and 
Nellie's  atteittion  was  arrested  instantly*  She 
Fpent  some  time  analyzing  tlie  gate,  then, 
giving  it  up,  stepped  on  it  and  passed  tlirongh. 
Sidling  up  to  ttie  bam  she  began  stowing  the 
juicy  edible  down  her  pink  mouth  in  supreme 
conttfuL 

Inside  the  barn  apose  strange  sounds— 
stjortiugs^  pawings,  stampings — Nellie  won- 
dered why  horses  behared  so  badly  at  night 
when  they  ought  to  be  soundly  sleeping. 

She  reached  In  through  the  window,  gsth- 
efieil  a  wisp  and  started  to  bring  it  hack.  It 
resisted — she  pulled  harder  and  a  ^ild  panic 
ensned  within,  mingled  ^ith  piercing  squeals. 
Suddenly  realizing  tliat  she  had  grasped  a 
whisp  of  a  horse  *s  tuane^  NeOie  r^axed  her 
grip  in  extreme  mortification »  The  paode- 
monium  inside  increased — Nellie  felt  dubious 
and  crowded  up  to  the  bam  timidly. 

A  door  slammed  vicnonalr  and  excited 
voices  became  audible,  Nellie  thought  of 
Jenkins,  far,  far  away,  and  little  liters  of 
fear  shook  her  fnme»  Sfafi  wondered  If  aiie 
wtts  doiJig  wrong. 


^"^^.J^US. 


The  steady^  htmbfping  parade  si  tide  ihat  brought  bnck  happtne^ 


Two  forms  appeared  around  the  corner,  one 
swinging  a  lantern. 

•*  See  flBythiug,  Bud  T-  remarked  the  taller, 

"Nope,  not  a  dani-^  Great  Scott  I  Yow- 
oof" 

Tbe  forms  vanished,  leaving  the  lantern, 
which  Nellie  at  once  picked  up.  She  had 
often  carried  a  lantern  for  Jenkins  and  was 
femininely  proud  of  the  accomplishment. 
She  sought  the  gate  and  wended  her  way  off 
up  the  inky  lane,  swinging  the  lantern  in 
brc^d  waves  before  her. 

A  mile  brought  her  in  range  of  a  seductive 
smoke  house  an^l  she  paused  to  inspect  it,  A 
broad  door  permitted  her  entrance,  and,  aided 
bj'  the  lantern,  she  was  industrioiisly  creating 
havoc  among  rows  of  cured  ham^  when  site 
distingnished  rapidly  approaching  footsteps. 

**Up  with  your  bauds,  Jim  Higginaf 
called  a  rude  voice  close  by. 

Nellie  wheeled  alxjut  quickly.  The  result 
was  disastrous^— the  walls  burst  to  right  and 
left,  leaving  the  roof  nestling  cozily  abottt 
Nellie's  broad  back.  Picking  up  the  lanteni 
ehe  raced  tnadiy  many  rods  ere  she  could 
Bhake  the  roof  off.  How  her  pulse  throbbed 
as  she  waved  the  crushed  lantern,  wondering 
why  it  gave  no  light. 

The  air  grew  chilly  and  Nellie  thought 
wislfnlly  of  her  vfwtm  berth  in  her  private 
car*  Her  eyelids  grew  heavy  and,  after  lie- 
roic  efforts,  she  decided  to  seek  out  a  place 
and  sleep,  A  narrow  lane  presented  itself 
and  Nellie  entered  it.  A  low-roofed  house 
close  at  hand  attracted  her  and  she  ap- 
proached. Suddenly  she  stopped ^ — her  heart 
beating  hopefully.  There  was  a  window  in 
the  house  exactly  like  the  otie  in  her  car — 
periiaps  Jenkins  was  inside  \ 

She  drew  nearer  and  ejtamined  the  window 


—it   was  open   just   as 
always    was.     Then 
within    and    felt    defllj 
—and    a    man    iu    it  I 
Jenkins^^nnd     a    hig 
was  snoring,  too — ju.^t 
inserted  the  tip  of  her  tij 
er's   collar  and   blew^ — J 
forcibly.     A  niovenient-| 
ling  yell  went  up* 

"  Oo-o-oo  I     Murtlier  ! 

Surely  that  was  not  Je 
lie  bastiiy  withdrew,  fd 
yells  continued  till  she! 

A  cozy-looking  straw] 
and   she    made  for  it,  \ 
fat^  black  animals,  who  { 
iar  *^*  woof- woof- woofs  **  | 
to  leap  into  her  throat* 
self,  and,   fatigned  fronl 
ence,  soon  slept  soundly f 

She  was  awakened  bj 
moving  about  on   the 
stack.     Slowly  arising, 
self  and  listened. 

*'  Funny  what  ails   tlJ 
voice*     *' Whoa,  Jim  I 
act  fiO," 

'^Act  like  they  was  seal 
''  Back,  Bess — whoa,  uonT 

Nellie  proceeded  arouJ 
tij^ate  the  mystery.     Sil 
protruding  eyeballs  and  \ 
a  pair  of  very  frightened 
lier    friendliness,    Nell 
wdien — 

Snort,   snort,   rattle, 
took  tlie  six -board  fencJ 
the  rack  on  a  post,     Nel| 
in   amazement — then 
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A  rustling  of  straw  and  an  unshaved,  red- 
eyed  mail  came  into  view.  Joy — *twas  Jenk- 
ins— ber  Jenkins  1  With  a  little  squeal  of  de- 
light, Nellie  rocked  to  her  feet  and  wrapped 
her  trunk  affectionately  about  Jenkins'  waist 
while  he  clubbed  her  shoulders  vigorously  to 
sliovv  his  pleasure.  Then  she  instituted  a 
thorough  search  of  his  pockets,  blew  down 
his  neck  and  flapped  her  ears  in  ecstacy. 

**  Come  on,  Nell !"  said  Jenkins.  She  blew 
the  chaff  from  her  broad  l)ack  and  fell  into 
the  steady,  lumbering,  parade  stride  that 
brought  back  happiness  to  her  soul.  Jenkins 
carried  the  tip  of  her  trunk  in  his  hand  for 
nearly  a  mile— Nellie  made  him  do  it. 


OF  THE  '^SARY  ANN" 


WALTER   A.    DYER 


*'^//t-azft\  ho  !  fny  lads^  the  zvind^s  Nor'  Not^  ^ 

An"  if  ^  jolly  sailors*  weather. 
So  7ve*ll  hraz'e  the  to^  on  the  hurricane  deck. 

And  hivcr  our  timbers  together,** 

The  cap'ii'sname  was  Mr.  Hobbs, 

An*  he  was  a  jolly  skipper, 
An'  thebo*s'n  by  the  mizzen-mast 

Bailed  out  the  jib  with  a  dipper. 

At  about  eight  bells  the  ship  ran  afoul, 
An'  the  cap'n  yells  like  thunder, 

"  Ahaft  the  beam,  my  gallant  lads, 
An'  n;n  the  galley  under  V* 

An'  Jone&,  the  mate,  cried,  •*  Hoist  the  helm, 
An'  reef  your  bloomin'  jaw,  sir  V* 

Bill  Blinks,  he  dumb  a  marlin  spike, 
All'  furled  the  forrard  hawser. 

An*  then  they  made  the  yard-arm  fast, 

An*  aliipped  the  jury  spanker, 
Belayed  the  hatch  with  steerin*  gear, 

An"  then  run  up  the  anchor. 

But  the  ship  went  down  with  all  on  board, 

Willie  nine  bells  was  a-ringin', 
An'  the  cap'n  swore  an  awful  oath, 

But  the  sailors  still  wassingin': 


**  Heave,  ho  /  my  lads,  avast  f  ay,  ay  / 
^  Tis foi/y  saitors'  weather; 

Sctiitte  the  fore  to* gallant  trucks 
An*  all  bend  sail  together, ' * 


ABSENT    TREATMEN 

By  CARROLL  WATSON  RANKIN 


A  YOUNG  mother  left  her  baby  with  her 
obliging  mother-in-law,  one  night,  in 
order  to  attend  the  wedding  of  a  rela- 
tive who  lived  in  a  town  about  a  hundred 
miles  distant.  The  young  woman,  apparent- 
ly free  from  all  family  cares,  spent  an  enjoy- 
able evening ;  but  just  as  the  newly-wedded 
couple  were  preparing  to  depart  on  the  mid- 
night train,  an  expression  of  acute  anxiety 
flashed  across  the  young  mother's  counte- 
nance. 

"Oh,  George  !**  she  exclaimed,  clutching 
her  husband's  arm.  **  There  was  one  thing 
that  I  forgot  to  tell  your  mother  to  do  for 
the  baby,  and  he*ll  never  go  to  sleep  without 
it.  You  must  go  right  out  and  send  her  a  tel- 
egram.** 

**  Nonsense,'*  said  George,  **this  isn't  the 
first  baby  she's  taken  care  of.** 


**  But  George,  she'll  I 
just  the  right  thing,  aiJ 
fectly  trained  that  he  \m 
tute.  I  kfiow  he's  crjl 
minute.*'  I 

She  was  right.  A  ll 
weary  grandmother  ual 
cause  she  could  think  J 
pacify  a  wailing  iiifl 
wretchedly  sleepy  y^t  1 
sleep.  She  was  pacing;  i 
in  the  nursery  to  the  al 
grandson's  howls  when  I 
her  daughter-in-law's  ll 
ing  it  open  the  tired,  pi 
read : —  I 

"  Lay  baby  on  his  Htrl 

Two  minutes  later,  I 
his  liking,  was  sound  a  I 


SPRING  AND  OTHER  THINGS 


By  KENNETT  HARRIS 


I  KNOW  that  this  may  cause  you  pain, 
But  it*s  the  proper  thing. 
You  can't  expect  me  to  refrain 
From  chanting  Gentle  Spring. 


And  yet  I*ve  always  thought  that  I  must  strive 

To  make  my  rhyme  go  hand  in  hand  with  reason, 
And  even  poets  must  be  quite  alive 

To  all  the  little  drawbacks  of  the  season. 
I  love  Fair  Spring,  and  yet  I  have  to  own 

She's — well,  to  put  it  mildly,  she's  capricious ; 
At  times  I  may  say  she  has  really  shown 

A  tendency  to  be  plain,  downright  vicious. 


Gentle  Spring,  my  tuneful  lyre 
I,  perforce,  am  strumming 

Undismayed  by  tokens  dire 
That  attend  thy  coming — 
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And  hit  us  young  ones  hai^ ;  but  I  incline 
To    think    that    they     are — not     exactly 

truthful. 


ir  virtues 


A  cunning  little  trilobite 

Lived  in  the  old  Silurian  time — 
A  hardy  protozoic  mite, 

Conceived  of  argillaceous  slime. 
His  was  the  privilege  to  view 

The  ramphorhynchus  in  its  flight ; 
The  dinosaur,  likewise,  he  knew. 

This  cunning  little  trilobite. 

Before  earth's  crust  was  fairly  cool 

From  igneous  fluidity 
He  swam  the  paleozoic  pool 

And  on  old  Potsdam  sported  free. 
He  watched  the  rhynchosaurus  feed 

And  took  great  pleasure  in  the  sight 
He'd  opportunities  indeed. 

This  cunning  little  trilobite. 

He  scuttled  from  the  pterichthys ; 

The  bathygnathus  looked  upon. 
He  heard  the  pterodactyl  hiss 

The  bounding  labyrinthodon. 
The  durydoms  serridens 

When  fairly  spoiling  for  a  fight 
Would  chase  him  to  his  native  fens. 

This  cunning  little  trilobite. 


He's  barely  with  the  present  linked — 
A  crusted  petrifaction  now. 

He  long  ago  became  extinct-^ 
A  good  thing  too,  as  you'll  allow. 


Marginalia, 


He  cannot  prose  at  length  lo  sTiow 
This  present  age  has  nothing  right, 

Like  other  fossils  that  we  know, 
This  cunning  little  trilobite. 


A  perfect  state  of  things  would  bore 

Me  Uke  the  very  deuce. 
A  model  world  I*d  much  deplore. 

I  would  have  no  excuse 
(A  thing  I  knowx  would  gricTe  me  sore) 

For  half  of  my  abuse. 
And  oh,  how  deadly  dull  and  fiat 

This  pleasant  life  would  be  t 
I'd  pine  for  a  refreshing  spat 

If  we  should  all  agpree, 
And  long  for  so  much  badness  that 

Is  good  enough  for  me. 


I  knew  a  man,  a  hearty  simple  soul 

I  loved, — though  he  was  much  my  way  of 
thinking — 
With  no  desire  to  exercise  control, 

Who  had  acquired  a  kindly  way  of  winking 
At  little  virtues.     He  possessed  a  cliihi— 

A  very  imp,     I   could  have  done  wilhont 
him. 
Ten  minutes  of  that  infant  drove  me  wild, 

But  this  is  how  his  father  talked  ft  bout  him: 


I  tell  you  what    you'll  seldom  find  a  kid 
Much  smarter    than  the   one  *at  calls  me 
"Paw.** 

If  I  begun  to  tell  you  what  he  did^ 
The  trouble  *at  he  gives  me  an'  his  Maw, 


'T would  take  a  month  i 
He's  alius  cuttin'  up| 

An*  then,  by  Jucks !  hel 
O*  workin*  me,  that  ll 


The  racket  'at  he  makel 

Beats  all  git  out,  for  | 
The  heap  o'  dirt  he  gitsj 

An*  ban's  is  bu thin 
Keeps  lioth  of  us  a  hustl 

We  never  sorter  maki 
But  T  can't  keep  a  mad  I 

I  think*  it's  jest  that! 


It's  kinder  lonesome  \vl 

At  night  an'  he  Is  tuJ 
We  reerli^e'ftt  quiet  isiT 

An'  ruther  have  luml 
I  tiptoe  up  to  where  hel 

All  rosy — an'  I  ask  til 
*At,  if  it's  all  the  same  I 

The  Devil  in  that  littl 


I  an  sure  I  don't  know  I 

But  I  seem  to  be  proJ 
And  I  frequently  find  t| 

Many  people  cousid^T 
But  you'll  pardon,  I  tr^ 
must — 

The  bad  way  that  my  I 

Any  flight  you'H  endu 

sure, 

For  I  started  lo  wrild 


V  ?^/^\^*5S 
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of  the  period  lend  a  certain  glatnor  of  fact  lo 
a  moderately  interesting  lovt;  story*  Tlie 
illustrations  in  color  are  a  distinct  ajJditioti  tn 
tlie  ]>ook.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

"The  Little  Chevalier,"  by  M.  E.  M.  Davi^. 
A  timely  Louisiana  story  of  the  early 
French  days  of  tlie  colony;  the  dashing 
period  when  duels,  lettres  de  cachet  and  giils 
masquerading  as  men  made  np  the  daily  rou- 
tine of  a  young  man*8  life.  As  light  as  whip- 
ped cream,  as  harmless  and  a&  unstistaimittg* 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &Co.) 

*'  The  Adventurer  in  Spain,"  by  S,  R.  Crodk- 
ett. 

Although  his  book  is  ostensibly  tha  recocd 
of  a  ramble  in  Spain,  the  anthcfr  evideetty 
borrows  of  his  invention  to  enhance  the  ad- 
ventures of  his  journey.  And  happily  eo»  for 
years  of  practice  have  made  Mr.  Crockett  far 
more  at  home  in  romance  than  iu  the  world 
most  of  us  are  obliged  to  live  in. 

The  book  has  color  and  vivacity »  u  pleas&nt 
interplay  of  humor  and  sentiii^etit  and  a  sin- 
cere appreciation  of  a  country  second  to  none 
other  in  the  world  for  romantic  interest,  (P. 
A.  Stokes  Co.) 
**  Denis  Dent,"  by  E.  W.  Homung. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  did  not  fo 
the  serial  progress  of  this  novel  in  hMSX^V 
Magazine,  we  recommend  it  as  a  book  of 
healthy  adventure  on  sea  and  land,  as  a  love 
stor>'  neither  unconventional  nor  pflssiojjate^ 
but  not  without  attraction,  and  finally  ss  i 
good  example  of  Mr.  Homnng's  recognized 
skill  in  describing  a  rapid  aeries  of  perilons 
adventures.     (F.  A.  Stokes  Co. ) 

"  Her  Infinite  Variety,"  by  Brand  Whi  Hoc  If, 

An  amusing  little  satire  whorein  the  hero^ 
an  athletic  and  susceptible  young  statesman, 
discovers  how  thorny  is  the  path  of  the  advo- 
cate of  woman's  political  right*^.  Mr.  Christy  *s 
illustrations  show  more  consideration  for  the 
two  heroines  than  for  the  hero.  (The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company). 

"The  Ultimate  Moment,"  byW.  R,  Ligbton. 
A  well  wrritten  and  forcible  study  of  West- 
em  life  and  politics.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
fun  in  tlie  story  in  spite  of  the  tetidency  of  all 
the  characters  to  take  themselves  too  seri' 
ously.    (Harper  &  Brothers.) 


•  0/  CoQUnti  of  this  Number  oa  Thifd  Advertising  PiRC 


THE  MOCKING-BIRD 

By  henry  van  DYKE 

TN  mirth  he  mocks  the  other  birds  at  noon. 

Catching  the  lilt  of  every  easy  tune ; 
But  in  the  night  he  sings  his  own  wild  song,- 
Love, — only  love!  beneath  the  listening  moon. 
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THE   MEN   WHO   MAKE   PRESI] 

An  Intimate  Account  of  the  National  Conventions.     Here  I 
Control;  the  People  do  not  Have  to  be  Reckoned  IVith 

By  JAMES  MURRAY  ALLISON 


THE  history  of  our  national  politics 
bas  been  the  story  of  constant  in- 
crease in  the  cumbrous  machinery 
of  party  methods  and,  whether  it  is  in 
factories  or  politics,  machinery  is  not 
built  to  be  operated  by  green  hands. 
Every  added  belt  and  cog  and  wheel 
makes  it  just  so  much  harder  for  the 
layman  to  understand,  and  each  year 
of  our  history  has  made  the  political 
experts  who  stand  between  us  and  the 
men  we  elect  to  high  office  just  so  much 
the  more  necessary  to  us.  From  an  art 
politics  has  become  a  science,  and  its 
mastery  demands  a  complete  and  tech- 
nical skill  undreamed  of  in  earlier  and 
simpler  days. 

WOODEN   MEN  AS  DELEGATES 

The  men  who  really  "run  things" 
at  national  conventions  grow  constantly 
fewer  in  numbers.  The  average  dele- 
gate, nominally  the  direct  representa- 
tive of  the  voters  of  his  party,  is 
nowadays  scarcely  more  of  a  factor 
in  the  choice  of  candidates  than  the 
slowest-witted  voter  in  his  home  ward. 
When  John  Jones  in  his  huv  office  or 
treading  the  broad  acres  of  his  farm, 
conceives  of  the  idea  of  becoming  one 
of  his  party's    representatives   in    the 


important  business  I 
candidates  on  the  nJ 
is  usually  helped  to  tl 
the  suggestion  of  soil 
itician  of  his  districti 
cupying  or  expectiiiJ 
office  of  trust  and  rel 
Jones  has  been  somil 
be  a  man  who  tan  ll 
in  all  contingencit^s.  I 
has  been  recognized  J 
man  who  **  doesif  t  I 
The  honor  of  going  1 
gate  is  enough  for  hi 
dozen  Joneses  in  evi 
vention  there  is  tml 
tician — generally  an  I 
is  a  Republican,  or  i 
if  he  is  a  Democrat — I 
something  more  thani 
this  one  man  in  twel  J 
who  does  the  nominal 
might  better  be  at  honi 
selling  goods  or  raisi 
Party  discipline  ami 
prevents  the  indivtduJ 
among  Democrats  tli 
the  trick.  There  is,  I 
infrequently,  a  spiril 
county  or  district  J 
elects  delegates  to  th  J 
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tioii,  but  the  men  who  are  candidates 
for  election  *is  delegates  bave  very  little 
to  do  with  that  unless  they  happen  to 
belong  to  the  class  which  constitutes 
about  one  in  twelve  of  the  whole.  The 
ordinar}'  delegate  has  said  to  the  diplo- 
matic friend  who  approached  him  that 
he  favors  the  candidacy  of  some  one, 
and  the  politicians  do  the  rest.  He  is 
merely  a  red  or  black  pawn  in  the  game. 
After  the  local  convention  he  is  carted 
to  the  national  convention  and  voted  as 
be  has  been  tagged. 


tion  ;  everything  will  be  attended  to. 
Tliey  needn't  even  be  present  in  their 
seats  to  vote.  The  cliairman  of  the 
State  delegation  knows  how  they  are 
going  to  vote.  National  convejitions, 
under  the  apportionments  of  late 
years,  have  had  a  nominal  voting 
strength^  in  ronnd  numbers,  of  from 
twelve  hnndred  to  two  thousand  del- 
egates. These  figures  are  entirely  de- 
cepti^'e.  There  is  never  a  time  in  the 
proceedings  of  any  convention  when  a 
vote  cannot  be  had  either  way  on  ssfM 
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Tht    Rtpuhliitiu  Convcnti 
Ckaumah  M.  C  Hannu  ti  seated 

When  the  delegate  reaches  the  con- 
vention city  he  is  called  to  a  meeting  of 
the  delegates  from  his  State.  A  chair- 
man of  the  delegation  and  members  of 
the  convention  committees  are  elected. 
Here  is  where  the  one-in -twelve  element 
comes  out  strong.  The  ordinary  dnm- 
my  delegates  get  tickets  and  badges 
and,  perhaps,  ornamental  canes  bearing 
lead  imajies  of  a  favorite  candidate  which 
rub  off  black  on  your  hands.  That's  all. 
For  the  rest  of  it,  Jones,  Smith  and 
Brown  can  go  out  and  see  the  city. 
They  needn't  worry  about  the  conven- 


on  in  t<j()o  ai  Phihidtfphhi. 
at  a  tahle  juit  above  the  Jint  xtej^i. 


proposition  by  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hnndred  men  who  are  running 
things*  These  are  the  leaders,  who  go 
as  delegates  at  large,  the  practical  poli- 
ticians— the  one-in-twelve  file  closers  in 
the  ranks.  And  the  delegates  whom 
they  herd  tike  sheep  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  voting  millions. 


i 


PROFESSIONAI.    METHODS 

With  the  professional  politician    i' 
control  we  may  w^ell   expect  to   have 
things   run    in   a   strictly   professional 
manner,  and  every  convention  of  recent 
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years  has  been  rife  with  incidents  which 
give  one  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  figure 
a  green  delegate  nmstcut  should  he  try 
to  •*  buck  the  game/' 

When  President  Harrison  was  a  can- 
didate for  renoniination,  in  1892,  the 
situation  was  not  dissimilar  to  that  which 
obtains  at  present.  The  Federal  machine 
was  for  him.  The  leaders  of  his  party, 
without  daring  to  make  open  declara- 
tion, were  largely  against  hitii.  The 
developments  in  Minneapolis  embittered 
Harrison    lor  life  against  several   men 
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hand,  but  with  both  of  them.  And 
you  know  what  happened  after  he  got 
there."  M 

It  was  after  the  election  of  McKJnleyl 
as  permanent  chairman  had  been  as- 
sured, and  when  Harrison's  position 
seemed  undermined,  that  Estes  G. 
Rath  bone,*  directed,  probably,  by  a 
message  over  the  private  wire  from  the 
White  House,  put  into  operation  a  plan 
which  saved  the  day.  Shrewd  manip- 
ulation and  a  combination  of  opposing 
forces  had  defeated  the  administration 
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whom  he  had  hitherto  couuteci  his 
friend?*,  I  have  heard  from  his  own  lips 
the  story  of  the  htst  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  McKinley,  when  the  lat- 
ter ^  then  an  Oliio  Congressman  was 
leaving  Washington  to  go  to  Minneapo- 
lis. "  He  said  to  me/'  said  Harrison, 
•*  •  Mr-  President,  I  am  now  going  to 
Minneapolis,   and    I  have  come  to  re- 

i  ceive  my  last  instructions  from  you. 
I  beg  of  you  to  count  upon  my  friend- 

[ship  and  to  command  me  in  anything 
in   which   I  can  serv^e  you.      Then  he 

1  shook  hands   with  me — not   with    one 


managers  in  the  preliminaries  ol  thi 
convention.  They  knew  that  they  had 
enough  pledged  votes  in  the  delegations 
to  nominate  Harrison,  if  none  were 
*  *  stolen  '  *  from  them .  To  stem  the 
adverse  tide  and  get  an  immediate  and 
definite  showing  of  the  Harrison 
strength  was  imperatively  necessary. 
Therefore,  Major  Rathbone  called  his 
famous  **  market -house  meeting.'* 
Every  Harrison  delegate  was  summoned 
and  given  to  understand  that  he  must 
be  present,  without  regard  to  any  other 
arrangements  he  might  have  made.     As 
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but  unvarying,  control  of  commercial- 
is  ui. 

Up  to  1896,  the  nominee  of  either 
party  has  simply  had  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  great  financial  interests  of  the 
nation.  Until  William  Jennings  Bryan 
captured  the  Chicago  convention  no 
occasion  had  arisen  for  the  unseen  but 
paramount  power  to  exercise  its  influ- 
ence in  the  actual  election  of  a  candi- 
date. In  that  year  the  occasion  was 
presented  and  the  result  was  apparent. 
George  Washington  couldn't  have 
beaten  McKinley,  running  on  Bryan's 
platform. 

Neither  of  the  great  parties  had,  in  a 
decade  up  to  '96,  nominated  a  man  who 
could  not  in  a  pinch  be  depended  upon 
by  Wall  Street  as  * '  safe. ' '  Wall  Street 
assured  itself  of  this,  while  nominees 
were  being  selected.  When  a  man  was 
nominated  he  was  nominated  by  the 
grace  of  Wall  Street  because  Wall  Street, 
up  to  1896,  could  beat  any  man  in  any 
convention.  The  late  President  Mc- 
Kinley awoke  to  an  appreciation  of  this 
fact  at  about  the  time  when  his  inti- 
macy with  the  late  Senator  Hanna  be- 
gan. It  made  McKinley  the  soundest 
kind  of  a  sound  money  man,  though  in 
the  Ohio  state  convention  closely  pre- 
ceding his  declaration  on  the  money 
issue,  Mr.  McKinley,  if  he  hadn't 
actually  talked  free  silver  had  made  no 
declaration  against  it.  It  was  great 
good  fortune  for  McKinley  that  the 
Democratic  convention  of  '96  got  away 
from  Wall  Street.  Had  an  acceptable 
man  been  nominated  in  the  plaice  of 
Bryan,  Wall  Street  would  have  washed 
its  hands  of  politics  and  gone  from  the 
nominating  conventions  back  to  its 
counting  houses,  but  his  nomination 
threw  the  weight  of  Eastern  finance 
into  the  campaign  as  an  active  and  in- 
fluential influence  behind  McKinley. 

BRYAN'S   HISTORIC  SPEECH 

Bryan's  speech,  the  one  speech  in 
the  history  of  national  conventions 
which  has  been  remembered  from  one 
day  to  the  next,  was  hailed  as  the  in- 
spired utterance  of  a  new  Democratic 
Daniel  come  to  judgment.  Yet  it  was 
worth  more  to  McKinley  than  any  de- 
liverance of  any  of  the  various  orators 
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for  wlioiii  the  late 
' '  Urban  a  Joe  " 
Smith  used  to 
write  McKinley 
speeches.  It  nom- 
inated Bryan  and 
it  made  McKin- 
ley's  election  a 
c  erta i  ti  t y .  Ro  bert 
G.  Ingersoll  came 
closest  of  all  other 
contention  ora- 
tors to  making  a 
speech  like  it. 
That  was  his  fa- 
mons  **  Plumed 
Knight  '*  S])eech, 
in  the  Republican 
convention  in  Cin- 
cinnati,  when 
James  G.  Blaine 
was  beaten  for  the 
nomination  by 
Rutherford  B. 
Hayes.  After  In- 
gersoirs  speech 
nothing  could 
have  prevented 
the  nomination  of 
Blaine  by  accla- 
mation bnt  an  ad- 
journment, and  the  convention  refused 
to  adjourn.  It  was  at  this  critical 
period  that  CoL  L.  C.  Weir,  then  of 
Cincinnati,  and  now  of  New  York» 
joined  with  some  other  gentlemen  of 
more  or  less  prominence  hi  an  under- 
taking which  eventually  made  Hayes 
president.  They  turned  off  the  gas  in 
Mnsic  Mall  and  the  convention  had  to 
adjourn.  On  the  next  day  Blaine's 
hold  upon  the  delegates  had  wholly 
disappeared.  A  faint  cheer  at  the 
appearance  of  Ingersoll  was  the  only 
trace  that  remained  of  the  tunudtuons 
enthusiasm  which  would  have  nomi- 
nated  Blaine  on  the  preceding  night. 

HOW   HAWAII   CAST   THE    DECIDING 
VOTE   FOR   SILVER 

In  the  year  1900  a  new  set  of  condi- 
tions was  presented.  From  the  very 
outset  the  l>nsiness  men  of  the  nation 
saw  that  it  was  the  election  and  not 
the  convention  which  concerned  them, 

Thev  did  not  seek  to  wrest  control 
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Thf  wan  who  ij  h^-dav  givimjr  the  Democratic  party 
most  concern. 


who    did 


of  the  Democratic 
convention  from 
I  he  Bryan  ites,  but 
confined  their  ef- 
forts to  the  at- 
tempt to  give  Mc- 
Kinley's  nonn'na- 
tion  the  appear- 
ance of  spon- 
taneit}'  and  en- 
thnsiasiiiv*':«nd  to 
entrtncTi  tlie  Re- 
publicans  behind 
m\  insurmounta- 
ble bulwark 
money . 

Without  an  or- 
ganization worth 
the  name  opposed 
to  him,  Bryan 
really  was  all  but 
beaten  at  Kansas 
City.  His  ideas 
prevniled  in  tb 
committee  on  n 
solutions  only  l>y 
a  major  it}'  of  one 
vote — and  that 
the  accidentally 
favorable  vote  of 
Prince  David  of 
not    reallv     know 
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Hawaii 

how  he  was  voting.  The  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  didn't  care  nuich  what 
he  did  so  long  as  he  was  not  ignored. 
He  was  in  a  glorious  and  ini accus- 
tomed whirl  of  excitenjent  which 
reached  its  climax  when  a  delegation 
of  the  anti-Bryan  forces  came  all 
midnight  to  learn  his  attitude  toward" 
the  most  important  planks  proposed  for 
the  platform.  Prince  David  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  raven  locks  and 
listened  with  deep  concern.  Finally 
he  spoke— words  deliberate  and  well 
chosen  and  highly  dignified.  The  vis- 
iting anti-Bryan  committee  left  with 
the  impression  that  he  was  one  of  them.J 
I  liave  had  the  honor  to  hear  from  the^ 
lips  of  Joseph  Rlackbum,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  an  account  of 
the  notable  speech  of  Prince  David, 
solving  the  crisis  in  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  on  credentials.  It  was  after 
Blackburn,  as  the  spokesman  for  Bryan » 
had  ser\'ed  notice  on  the  committee  that 


Bryan  would  not  accept  a  nomination 
on  any  but  a  straight-out  free  silver 
platform.  When  his  turn  came  to  vote, 
Senator    Blackburn    saw  tliat  the   day 

I  was  to  be  won  or  lost  by  a  most  narrow 
fciar^in  and  **  explained  his  vote'*  in 
prhat  was  really  a  strong  final  appeal 
BBr^st^fiort  for  his  side  of  the  question. 
Soon  came  Prince  David's  tunito  vote. 
Inspired  by  the  eloquence  he  had  heard » 
the  Prince  said:  *' Gentlemen,  I  do 
not  know  mucii  about  American  pol- 
itics, but  I  am  sure  I  have  a  safe 
guide  in  this  matter.  I  know  that  I 
can  make  no  mistake  in  following  the 
lead  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky/*  If  Prince  David  had 
found  that  he  could  vote  the  other  way 
and  say  something  more  graceful,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  done  it.  Yet 
it  w^as  his  vote  that  decidt^d  tlie  issue 
and  put  free  silver  in  the  platform, 
which  Jive  millions  and  more  American 
citizens  voted  for  the  next  November. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions  Bryan  was  in  the  saddle, 
^^here  was  the  reaffirmation  of  the  Chi* 
^Hago  platform  and  the  adoption  of  the 
^^*  paramount  *'    issue    of    imperialism, 


ENTHUSIASM    TO    ORDER 

A  sense  of  calm  security  was  felt  in 
the  financial  world  when  the  Republi- 
can dtflegates  gathered  in  Pliiladelphia 
to  nominate  McKinley.  P>om  one 
point  of  view^  it  was  a  model  conven- 
tion. There  wasn^t  a  chance  on  earth 
for  it  to  do  anything  surprising  ur  mis- 
chievous, and  its  foreurdained  nominee 
was  sure  of  election .  It  was  necessary , 
of  course,  that  the  thing  should  be  done 
in  proper  style,  that  the  delegates  should 
get  a  chance  to  cheer  and  imagine  they 
had  done  something,  and  that  a  wave 
of  enthusiasm  should  be  started  for  the 
benefit  of  the  great  connnon  people. 

Everything  was  most  scientifically 
arranged.  On  the  liright  sunlit  after- 
noon of  the  second  day  of  the  conven- 
tion the  whispered  word  was  passed 
that  the  time  for  McKinley  s  nomina- 
tion by  acclamation  was  at  hand.  Im- 
niediatel}^  there  was  hustling  and 
bustling  in  the  ante-rooms  and  beneath 
the  stage,  A  box,  which  had  been 
carefully  guarded  in  a  small  room,  was 
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Pnoio  by  Geo.  Prin<e 

Opened  and  Iniiidreds  of  liUle  Anicrioan 
Hags,  pi'oviiled  by  the  Re|niblicrin 
liatiunal  coniiiiittee,  were  tnipacked  and 
taken  np  in  annfuls  h^^a  force  of  assist- 
ant sergeants-at-arms.  These  nren  were 
standing  in  line  at  the  door  opening 
upon  the  convention  floor,  when  a 
breathless  messenger  approarhe<l  the 
leader  and  told  hini  that  Senator  Hanna 
said  to  **  wait  a  while/'  It  developed 
that  the  connnitteeon  resolutions  hail  got 
its  wires  twisted  on  a  question  of  the  sliip 
subsidy*  plank— and  wonld  not  be  ready 
to  report  nntil  the  next  day.  The  man 
in  charge  of  the  flag  demonstration  re- 
packed his  materials  and  disnrisseil  his 
assistants.  The  grand  outburst  of  en- 
thusiasm  had  been  postponed.  On  the 
next  day»  exactly  according  to  tiie  pro- 
gramme, the  box  was  reopened  and.  a 
few  minutes  before  tlie  nomination  of 
McKinley,  the  flags  were  distributed 
amongthe  delega  t  es .     H  en  ce  a  h  n  n  d  red 
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paragra]>hs  in  special  dispatches  similar 
t*>  this  sample,  which  is  quoted  liter- 
ally :  **  So  tremendous  was  the  enthn- 
siasni  that  many  of  the  delegates  stood 
fur  five  minutes  upon  their  chairs,  wav- 
ing small  American  flags  which  they 
had  carried  with  them  into  the  hall.'* 

TIIK    QUANDARY    OF    MONHV 

The  incident  of  Roosevelt *s  nomina- 
tion to  tlie  vice-presidency,  in  spite  of 
his  earnest  protest,  and  the  accident 
of  McKinley 's  death  lea\'e  an  unexam- 
pled condition  of  a  flairs  now*,  at  the  eve 
of  the  national  nominating  cun  vent  ions. 
Hanna's  death  ensured  tlie  ultimate 
development  of  the  situation.  It  left 
the  financial  interests  of  tiie  nation 
without  a  candidate*  without  a  leader, 
and  practically  without  hifluence  in 
either  of  the  principal  parties.  Their 
sole  hope  is  in  the  nomination  of 
Clevxlaud  or  some  other  conservative 
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by  the  Democrats,  in  wlwh  case  the 
same  tremendous  influences  which 
favored  McKinley  in  two  elections 
would  be  exerted  in  favor  of  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  Parker  or  McLean  or 
Gorman  would  suit  them.  They  would 
unhesitatingly  support  any  one  of  them 
against  Roosevelt.  However  reluc- 
tantly any  Democrat  may  admit  it  to 
be  true,  all  the  present  circumstances 
argue  that  Bryan,  Hearst,  their  sympa- 
thizers and  their  beneficiaries  will  see  to 
it  that  the  next  national  convention  of 
the  Democrats  is  tied  up. 

THE    POLITICIANS    VS.    ROOSEVELT 

There  will,  of  course,  in  the  next  Re- 
publican convention,  be  an  effort  to  un- 
horse Roosevelt.  With  Hanna  alive, 
and  his  remarkable  abilities  as  an  or- 
ganizer actively  employed,  this  might 
have  a  good  chance  of  success,  but 
half-hearted  and  scattering  efforts  will 
not  accomplish  it.  Roosevelt  has  most 
audaciously  and  effectively  used  the 
powers  of  his  office  in  constructing  a 
machine  of  his  own .  He  has  shattered  a 
powerful  clique  with  the  postal  investi- 
gation ;  he  has  knocked  out  the  Repub- 
lican machine  in  Utah  with  the  inquiry 
into  Mormonism ;  he  has  won  the  old  sol- 
dier vote  with  his  service  pension  execu- 
tive order  ;  he  has  played  the  bull  in  the 
china  shop  wherever  it  would  benefit 
him  in  his  fight  for  renomination,  and 
he  has  remained  in  a  position  which  is 
practically  unassailable  through  all  of 
it,  for  he  has  been,  in  the  main,  unques- 
tionably right.  He  has  been  an  oppor- 
tunist, but  of  a  type  to  be  respected. 
Since  Mr.  Hannahs  death  there  is  noth- 
ing within  the  range  of  reasonable  pol- 
itics to  prevent  Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomi- 
nation by  acclamation.  To  borrow 
from  the  parlance  of  the  race  track,  the 
rough-rider  is  in  front  of  the  dust  and 
galloping. 

HEARST'S   ENERGY   AND   MILLIONS 

Position,  personal  popularity  and  fit- 
ness in  the  higher  qualifications  are  ac- 
cepted to  be  the  elements  of  availability 
of  a  candidate  for  a  presidential  nomi- 
nation. The  people  love  to  believe  it, 
but  the  people  are  not  in  politics. 
But   in  fact  the  presidential  candidate 
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cept  Bryan,  are  politicians  of  note. 
Most  of  them  are  newspaper  men  con- 
nected with  his  various  publications. 
Hib  press  bureau  is  run  by  John  W. 
Keller,  once  a  newspaper  man  and 
recently  charity  commissioner  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Keller  is  said  to  receive  a 
salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  for 
nursmg  the  Hearst  boom.  Max  Ihmsen 
and  Solomon  S.  Carvalho,  both  news- 
paper men,  are  Mr.  Keller's  chief  assist- 
ants. Expensive  headquarters  for  the 
Hearst  boom  are  maintained  in  the 
Hoffman  House  in  New  York,  where 
visitors  may  look  out  of  the  windows 
at  nightfall  and  see  the  long  line  of 
Hearst  voters  waiting  for  free  sand- 
wiches and  coffee  from  the  Hearst  lunch 
wagon.  But  what  is  likely  to  become 
the  most  famous  feature  of  Mr.  Hearst's 
campaign  is  the  headquarters  which  he 
maintains  in  the  old  Conklin  residence 
for  the  entertainment  of  rural  visitors  to 
Washington.  Backwoods  statesmen 
and  country  editors  and  their  wives, 
first  provided  with  free  transportation 
to  the  capital,  sit  at  Congressman 
Hearst's  family  board  and  enjoy  hospi- 
tality of  a  lavishness  beyond  their  mad- 
dest dreams.  Politics  a  la  Hearst  are 
dished  up  between  courses,  and  gifts 
of  value — such,  for  instance,  as  solid 
gold  pins  bearing  Mr.  Hearst's  portrait 
— are  forced  upon  departing  guests. 

Considering  ever>'thing,  Mr.  Hearst 
has  accomplished  a  great  deal.  He  is 
the  only  man  who  ever  ran  for  presi- 
dent with  nothing  to  start  on  but  his 
own  right  of  suffrage  at  the  polls. 

JUDGE  PARKER'S  CHANCES 

There  will  be  two  great  factions  in 
the  Democratic  gathering  at  St.  Louis. 
Hearst  and  Bryan,  with  their  followers 
— Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  among 
them — will  strive  to  obtain  action  so 
radical  that  their  bid  to  save  the  nation 
will  be  a  promise  to  do  the  things  that 
Roosevelt  has  not  done.  The  conserva- 
tives will  fight  for  a  platform  and  a 
ticket  with  which  they  may  guarantee 
that  a  stop  will  be  put  to  the  things  that 
Roosevelt  has  been  doing.  Hearst  and 
Bryan  will  be  in  the  minority ,  but  further 
than  that  one  can  say  little.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  Judge  Alton 
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THE  professor  sat  in  li  is  study,  with 
wrinkled  brows  and  rumpled  hair, 
el  bow -deep  in  papers  fresh  from 
the  political economyexaminations*  On 
his  right  were  piled  in  coufnsion  those 
he  had  corrected.  Iti  his  hand  he 
held  a  sheet  upon  which  be  frowned 
sternly. 

*'  That  boy  Cnmmings  is  capable  of 
better  work  than  this/*  he  muttered  as 
he  read.  ''Extraordinary!  Absurd!! 
Preposterous  I  !  !  A  bright  fellow  like 
him  to  make  such  statements  !  I  shall 
have  to  be  severe,  even—** 

The  professor  was  interrupted.  On 
the  door  there  sounded  a  smart  rap, 
dealt  by  a  forceful  fist. 

**  \\^o  is  it  ?"  he  asked  sharply. 
^^  For  a  minute  there  was  no  answer, 
^B**eii  a  voice  that  w^as  manful  in  inten- 


turn,  if  not  in  effect,  replied  :  **  Thith 
ith  Mr.  Willith  Parthons,  your  pro- 
fethor  in  thienth," 

The  professor  turned  in  his  chair. 

^'I  am  very  sorry  Mr.  Parsons,**  he 
answered  gravely,  **  but  I  am  extreme- 
ly busy  just  now.     If  you  call  later — '  * 

''  \^ery  well.  I  will  come  again,  thir,*' 
said  the  caller  with  dignity.  And  there 
was  the  sound  of  ponderous  steps  re- 
treating  down  the  hall. 

The  professor  turned  again  to  his  pa- 
per and  the  frown  had  disappeared  from 
his  brow.  The  clock  ticked  rapidly  on 
the  mantel  opposite,  but  no  other  sound 
broke  the  silence  til!  he  turned  over  a 
sheet  with  a  short  nistle.  And  then  a 
paragraph  met  his  eye,  spectacular  in 
its  want  of  sense. 

"  Dear  me/*  sighed  the  professor.  "  I 


I 

I 
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Lnock  at  the  Door. 


shall  liave  to  lie  severe  with  Cuiiiuiiugs, 
and  he  will  nut  pass.  There  is  no 
uther  way,  ihuiigh.  I  can't  kt  such 
ridicnliuis  stnLt-nces  go  as — *' 

Thinnp  !     Thnnqi!     Thump  1 

'*  Well,  what's  wanted?'*  asked  the 
professor  shortly* 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  then  a  loud 
and  brave  voice  announced:  *' Thith 
is  Mr.  Jariieth  Barneth,  your  pathtur. 
who  would  like  to  thee  you,  if  you 
pleathe.  ' 

A  smile  slowly  widened  on  the  pru- 
fessor^s  fiice. 

**  Mr,  liarnes,  I  regret  very  much 
that  I  am  unable  to  see  you  just  at  this 
time,  hut  if  you  would  come  again  I 
should  be  most  happy  to  see  you,  most 
happy,  I  am  sure." 

**  All  wite,  piofethor,'*  was  the  reply, 

in  a  voice  tinged  slightly  with  regret. 

*  I  will  conje  again/'      And  the  steps 

that  receded  down  the  iiall  were  slow 

and  thoughtful. 

The  professor  passed  his  hand  through 
his  hair  and  clnu-kled  to  himself  as  he 
turned  to  Cumnungs  again,  and  there 
was  a  simle  on  his  face.  He  sat  think- 
ing deeply  fur  several  minutes. 

**  I  don't  like  to  be  severe  with  Cum- 
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niings/ '  he  said  at  last,  revolving  slow 
ly  about  in  his  chair.  **  Cuniniings  is 
as  bright  a  buy  as  I  ever  had  to  teach,  a 
very  bright  boy.  It  is  mure  lack  of  ap- 
plicability than  anything  else.  When 
lie  cliooses  he  makes  a  brilliant  record 
in  class,  but  he  too  rarely  chooses. 
If  Cunnning^  doesn*t  pass  in  political 
economy  it  is  a  very  serious  matter^  1 
realise  that.     It  means — '' 

A  timid  knock  sounded  on  the  door, 
a  very  light  and  timid  knock. 

The  professor  sat  upriglit  in  his  chair 
and  grasped  the  arms  firndy. 

'*  Whu's  there  ?'*  he  demanded. 

There  was  a  long  pause.  It  seemed 
tliat  the  visitor  was  taking  time  to 
think.  A  long,  deep  sigh  was  plainly 
heard.  Tlren  a  small,  appealing  vuice 
answereti  :  *'  Thith  is  jutht  your  little 
girl,  papa." 

•*Cume  in!"  cried  the  professor, 
**  Come  right  in,  little  girl — " 

There  was  the  flash  of  a  white  go\An 
and  a  head  of  light  hair»  and  then— the 
caller  became  tangleil  up  close  in  the 
pro!essor*s  arms  and  the  contents  of 
the  professor's  chair  becan.e  a  big  blur 
of  black  and  while. 

And  Ciinunings  passed. 
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THE    MAN    WHO    ANSW 


By  ELENORE  PLAISTED  ABBOTTI 

With  drawings  by  the  Author  I 


GERALDINE  was  certainly  not  in 
the  best  of  humors.  She  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  couch,  her  hands 
buried  in  her  big  ermine  muff,  clicking 
her  patent  leather  toes  together  vi- 
ciously. 

•*  You're  not  listening  to  a  thing  I 
say,  Evelyn !  You're  an  unfeeling 
monster,"  she  said  indignantly.  '*  If  I 
were  such  a  pig  as  you  I  'd  try  a  rest 
cure  !** 

Evelyn,  very  much  en  deshabtlli\\\QS 
on  the  floor  hauling  things  out  of  a 
box  labeled  **  Paris**  with  little  squeals 
of  delight. 

**  Oh — o — o — "  she  gurgled,  **  did  you 
ever  see  such  a  love  of  a  matinee  ?" 
pulling  out  a  melange  of  white  silk  and 
creamy  lace,  slipping  into  it  and  pranc- 
ing over  to  the  wardrobe  mirror. 

**  Yes,  I  am,  too  !'*  irrelevantly.  **  I 
heard  every  word  you  said.  You  want 
to  go  to  the  Carlton's  house-party  and 
you  daren't  accept  the  invitation  be- 
cause you  can't  skate — so  there  !  Do 
look  at  this  peachy  thing.  Isn't  the 
color  perfect  for  a  redhead  like  me?" 
twisting  herself  to  get  a  rear  view. 

**Too  full  in  the  back,  makes  you 
hump  shouldered,"  said  Gerry  criti- 
cally, biffing  a  feather  that  drooped 
fashionably  over  one  eye. 

**Oh,  Gerry!"  deprecatingly,  then 
more  cheerfully,  **  well,  I  can  take  it 
in  a  little.  It's  a  lovely  cut,  any- 
way." 

She  threw  it  on  the  bed  and  dived 
anew  into  the  tissue  paper  wrappings, 
emerging  speechless  with  a  rose  silk 
petticoat  be-frilled  and  be-appliqu^d 
out  of  all  right  to  the  name. 

Gerry,  interested  in  spite  of  herself, 
emerged  from  her  shell  and  deigned  to 
inspect  it. 

**  That  is  a  dear,"  she  approved.  *'  I 
hope  I  can  have  a  Paris  trousseau  when 
my  time  comes  !  Mary  certainly  is  a 
sister  worth  having  !" 

"You    bet!"    emphatically,    "and 
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for  your  lessons.  Just  select  a  quiet 
spot  up  the  Schuylkill  or  some  pond  or 
other  and  I'll  chaperone  you,"  she 
added  graciously. 

*'  Well,  if  you  really  think  it  will  be 
all  right,"  dubiously,  "but  I'm  awful- 
ly scared  for  fear  it  will  get  out.  I'd 
never  hear  the  last  of  it  !" 

Evelyn  was  already  rummaging  in  her 
desk  and  returned  WMth  a  sheet  of  note 
paper  and  a  pencil,  which  she  proceeded 
to  sharpen  with  her  nail-file. 

The  fuzzy,  yellow  head  and  the  big 
hat,  with  its  lopsided  feathers,,  were  in 
close  juxtaposition  for  the  next  fifteen 
minutes,  at  the  end  of  w^hich  time  the 
two  girls  fell  into  each  others  arms  and 
embraced  with  hysterical  giggles  over 
this  remarkable  literary  achievement: — 

WANTED.— A  well-dressed,  gentlemanly 
person  who  can  guarantee  to  teach  a 
young  lady  to  skate  in  two  weeks.  Seri- 
ous work.  No  triflers  need  apply. 
Address  : — Ledger  Office. 

By  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  morning 
Kvelyn  w^as  w^alking  briskly  across  Rit- 
tenhouse  Square.  The  asphalt  was 
covered  with  patches  of  ice  and  the  raw 
December  w^nd  colored  her  cheeks  and 
nose  a  brilliant  pink. 

She  ran  up  the  broad  steps  of  a  house* 
on  the  West  side  of  the  Square   and 
rang  the  bell. 

"Miss  Burt  is  not  down  yet,  Miss. 
She  left  word  you  were  to  come  right 
up, "  said  the  man  who  opened  the  door. 

"  Very  well,  Parker.'* 

Evelyn  ran  up  the  stairs  and  along 
the  hall  to  Gerry's  room  and  tapped  on 
the  door. 

**  Entrcz,''  called  Gerry. 

"Well,  Lazy!  Not  up  yet — this 
morning  of  all  mornings  !" 

Gerry,  in  a  pink  silk  dressing  jacket 
with  pillows  stacked  behind  her,  was 
luxuriously  breakfasting  in  bed. 

"Gracious!  Evelyn,  you  look  half 
frozen  !  It  makes  me  cold  to  look  at 
you  !  No,  I'm  not  up.  What's  the 
use  when  you  don't  have  to.  Have  a 
cup  of  chocolate  ?' ' 

"  Thanks,  yes;  it's  colder  than  billy- 
blue-blazes  !" 

Evelyn  crossed  to  the  fire. 

"  Have  you  sent  for  the  mail  ?" 
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Gerry,    cninchitig^  toast,  waved  her 

hand  toward  the  dressing-table. 

**  My  goodness  !  My  goodness  !'* 
cried  Evelyn  as  she  viewed  the  formid- 
able pile.  '*aud  me  with  an  engage- 
ment at  the  dressmaker's  at  eleven- 
thirty*  Pour  me  my  chocolate,*'  she 
added,  divesting  herself  of  coat  and  hat, 
**  and  w^e'll  get  to  work/' 

"  Tm  in  no  hurry,"  and  Geralditie 
leisurely  poured  the  chocolate,  ''  it 
scares  me  to  look  at  them."' 

"  Must  be  plenty  of  refined  young 
gentlemen  out  of  a  job!''  remarketl 
Evelyn  as  she  gathered  up  the  pile  of 
letters  and  seated  herself  cross-legged 
on  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
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*'  Toss  me  a  pillow,  Gerry/' 

She  stuffed  it  comfortably  liehindher" 
and  proceeded  to  sip  the  steaming  choco- 
late, glancing  at  the  same  time  over  the 
addresses  on  the  envelopes 

**  Well,  let's  see  what  the  gent  with 
the    fine    Italian   hand   has  to  say    fotj 
himself/'  ■ 

She  tore  open  the  top  envelope  which 
had  a  border  ut  bhick  and  glanced 
hastily  down  the  page,  then  waving  the 
letter  in  the  air,  leatied  back  on  her 
pillow  and  howled  with  joy. 

*'  Well  !"  demanded  Gerry,  solemnly, 
buttering  anotlier  piece  of  toastj 
"what's  the  joke?" 

"  Listen  l*'aud  Kvelvn  read  aloud  : 


Madam  :— 

1  notice  your  ad.  in  IliisinoriiiTij^'s  Ptyss  »ii( 
hasten  to  offer  my  services.  I  u^ed  to  be  con* 
sideretl  the  best  skater  in  PcrkinsviUeasa  ladi 
I  am  sure  it  will  prove  a  mutual  pleasure 
us  Ymih, 

1  am  in  the  undertaktnj^  business  so  that 
will  re-assure  you  as  to  my   personal  appear- 
ance, but  busit^ess  beinji  a  little  slow  at  pre«*j 
ent,  would  be  delighted  to  be  of  service  to 
young  lady. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Reginald  Oliver. 
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They  shrieked  in  concert  and  Gerry, 
losing  iuterest  in  breakfast,  pushed  the 
tray  away  and  crawled  to  Evelyn  s  side, 
dragging  a  coupltr  of  pillows  for  com- 
fort.    There  she  installed, 
herself,    wrapped    like    a 
cocoon   in  her    blankets, 
her  tangled  head  of  browu 
curls    close    to    lively  us 
shiny  yellow  pompadour, 
her  chin  on   lier  chum' 
shoulder. 
Together  they  read  the  tiext : — 


1 


She  carefuLly  picked  up  Algemm  Trevtlyon 
ami  his  pink'SctnUd  note. 


Dear  Madam :-- 

Have  seen  your  A<1,  in  the  Ledger.  Have 
had  long  experience  in  the  business,  and 
think  I  k  now  just  what  you  want— would  ask 
an  interview*. 

Hoping  to  be  favored  with  an  answer, 
Voiir<i  tntly, 

"  James  NotAN. 

*'  Now  that's  more  to  the  point/'  de- 
clared Evelyn,  '*  well  just  put  that  one 
side.  That's  what  I  call  business- 
like," 

**  Isn't  that  name  pretty  Irishy?*' 
asked  Gerr\'  dubiously. 
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*  *  This  looks  promising !'  * 


advertisement    iu   this 


Madame  : — 

I   have  read    your 
morning's  Ledger. 

I  am  quite  sure  I  could  teach  you  to  skate 
in  the  given  time  and  hope  I  shall  prove  satis- 
factory in  the  other  requirements. 

I  will  be  glad  to  call  upon  you  at  any  hour 
which  is  convenient  to  you. 
Yours  truly, 

Robert  Chbi^tenham. 

**  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that, 
Gerry?" 

**  It  seems  to  me  a  very  nice  letter. 
I  should  think  he'd  do.'' 

**  Oh,  you  can't  always  tell  from  a 
letter.  He  might  have  gotten  some  one 
to  write  it  for  him  and  he  turn  out  to 
be  an  awful  cad.  No,  we'd  better  send 
for  two  or  three  of  the  most  promising 
persons  and  select  when  we  see  them." 

Geraldine  stretched  lazily,  ''All 
right !  Don't  get  excited,  Evelyn. 
What  shall  I  say  ?" 

She  swung  herself  out  of  bed  and 
thrust  her  toes  into  a  pair  of  little  heel- 
ess  slippers  and  yawned  again. 

**  Why,  to  come  to-morrow  morning 
— you've  no  time  to  lose— and  bring 
references  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Yes,  I'll  come  in.  You  can  'phone 
what  time.  I*ve  forty-eleven  engage- 
ments but  I'll  make  it." 

She  pulled  on  her  coat  and  jabbed 
pins  recklessly  into  her  hat. 

**  Now,  don't  go  to  sleep  again.  I'll 
send  Sarah  up  at  once,"  and  with  a 
flourish  of  silk  petticoats  and  a  final 
wave  of  ner  muff  she  took  her  de- 
parture. 

**  Hello :  Spruce  41 — 26 — A,  please ! 
41 — 26— A — Spruce.  Yes.  Hello,  that 
you,  Perkins?  Yes — Miss  Geraldine. 
Is  Miss  Evelyn  in  ?  Please  ask  her  to 
come  to  the  'phone  ?  Evelyn  1  Why 
don't  you  come  over?  I'm  nearly 
driven  crazy  !  Forgot  I  Well,  you're 
a  nice  one !  Yes — I've  had  an  awful 
time — I  have,  I've  interviewed  two, 
and  they  were  fierce  I  The  last  was  an 
impossible  person,  with  gaiters  and  a 
button-hole  bouquet,  who  called  me 
*  dearie'  and  winked  !  I  won't  see  an- 
other one  till  you're  here  to  back  me 
up. — Yes — I've  sent  Rachel  out  on  an 
errand  and    bribed    both    Parker  and 
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Sarah  to  secrec5\     Sarah   is  wildly  ex- 
cited.      Parker     is    guarding    two    in 
le    receptiou-room    to  see    tliey  don't 
fc^alk    off    with    the   bric-a-brac.     Tve 
&n    receiving   them    in    tbt:    librar}-* 
Can^t  you  come  right  over  ?— Dicky  t 
.Bother     Dicky  !     Tell    him    to    wait. 
)on*t  desert  me  after  youVe  got  me  in 
^this  bole  ! — All  right  !     Come  at  once  ! 
1*H  wait  for  yon  in  the  library.      You're 
a  brick  !     Good-by  !— Good-by  !     Now 
hurr>^  !     Good-by  !*' 

Geraldine  hung  up  the  receiver  with 
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fi  sigh  of  relief  and,  going  into  her  room,  I 
patted  her  hair  in  front  of  the  nuVror  and 
added  an  unnecessary  hairpin  or  two, 

Tr-r-r-ring  !  went  the  electric  belL 

*'  Another,  I  suppose/*  she  said  to 
herself,  crossing  to  the  wiudov/.  "  No, 
thank  gootluess,  only  the  letter-man  1 
Ah,  there *s  Evelyn  V'  and  she  tore 
down  stairs  and  grabbed  her  friend  by 
the  arm,  dragging  her  into  the  library. 

"  Tm  so  sorry,'*  Evelyn  gasped 
"  Dicky  came  quite  unexpectedly  and 
knocked  everything  out  of  my  head. 
You  poor  child!  Never  mind,  I'll  see 
to  them  now.  Just  wait  a  minute  till  I 
get  my  wind  and  pull  myself  together. 
Got  the  letters?'^ 

Gerry  handed  her  the  bunch  of  notes, 
helped  her  out  of  her  coat  and  hat, 
punched  the  cushions  in  the  leather 
window-seat  and  they  seated  them- 
selves side  by  side. 

"  There,"  Gerry  explained  over  the 
letters,  **  I've  seen  these  two.  Here 
are  the  cards  of  those  now  in  the  recep- 
tion-room.** 

*  *  James  Nolan , ' '  read  Evelyn ,  * '  A 11 
right,  let^s  have  in  Nolan/' 

Gerry  crossed  to  the  door. 

"  Sarah,*'  she  said  to  the  maid  who 
was  hovering  near  the  door,  her  face 
WTeathed  in  ecstatic  grins,  "tell  Parker 
to  send  in  Mr.  Nolan." 

*'  Mr.  Nolan,  Miss,"  and  the  estima- 
ble Parker,  witli  imperturbal>le<lignity, 
ushered  in  a  large  man  with  check  suit 
and  red  necktie,  who  held  his  derby 
with  both  hands.  An  English  bull-pup 
and  two  fox  teiTiers  foMowtfd  him. 

'*  Morning.  Miss,"  he  began  before 
the  girls  ha€l  a  chance  to  speak. 

The  dogs  by  this  time  were  climbing 
all  over  them,  and  it  was  as  much  as 
they  could  do  to  hear  the  man's  voice 
above  the  babel, 

*'  You  didn't  say  w4iat  kind  you 
wanted,  so  I  just  brung  along  these 
three  on  the  chance.  Now  this  here 
bull -terrier  is  pure  breed — father  is 
champion.  You've  heard  of  him.  and 
them  foxes  can't  be  beat.  Don't 
w^ant  them  ?  Well,  now  I've  got  col- 
lies, hairless  Mexicans  en  a  fine  Pnnce 
Charles  down  to  the  Kennels.  Mebb^* 
you'd  like  to  see  a  black-audtan  tov? 
No?" 
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here,"  and  he  rubbed  the  dog*s  head 
as  it  climbed  upon  his  knee. 

**He's  the  only  good  thing  that's 
come  out  of  this  awful  morning,'*  con- 
fided Gerry.  **  We  bought  him  of  a 
man  who  got  our  advertisement  mixed 
up  with  another  person's  who  wanted  a 
dog.  So  we  bought  him,"  she  added 
naively . 

Cheltenham  laughed  again  and  the 
girls  with  him  and  after  that  everything 
was  easy.  They  told  him  the  whole 
histor)'  and  he  listened  gravely  and 
never  smiled  at  Gerry's  predicament, 
for  which  she  was  intensely  grateful. 

He  was  sure  he  could  teach  her  and 
they  arranged  to  take  the  first  lesson 
that  afternoon.  He  was  very  much  em- 
barrassed at  the  matter  of  the  price 
and  fixed  it  at  last  at  fifty  cents,  much 
to  their  surprise,  as  he  had  explained 
that  he  was  trying  to  work  his  way 
through  college — which  fact  hardly 
seemed  to  tally  with  the  cut  of  his 
clothes. 

He  was  to  meet  the  girls  at  the  Read- 
ing station  at  2.30,  they  being  "  less 
likely  to  meet  people  they  knew  that 
way,"  he  explained  9  little  to  the  girls' 
embarrassment,  and  he  was  to  select 
skates  for  Gerry  and  bring  them  with 
him. 

When  the  door  closed  on  him  the 
girls,  from  behind  the  blinds  of  the 
front  window,  watched  him  swing 
across  the  square  and  hugged  each  other 
en  th  usiastically . 

**  He's  a  dear  !"  cried  Gerry. 

**  He'll  do!"  approved  Evdyn  dis- 
creetly. 

**W^ell  done,  my  lady!  Capital!" 
Robert  Cheltenham  clapped  his  hands 
together  approvingly.  **Youdo  your 
teacher  credit." 

Gerry,  finishing  a  very  successful 
circle,  skated  easily  up  to  him.  With 
a  quick  little  turn  she  came  to  a  stand- 
sUll. 

**  Think  I'm  improving,  Professor  ?" 
she  inquired  saucily. 
J      **  I  think  your  education  is  finished, 
Mademoiselle,"  he  said  regretfully. 

*  *  That's  so  !  This  is  my  last  lesson , 
isn't  it  ?  Shall  we  take  one  more  turn 
before  we  leave  ?" 


They  crossed  hands  and  swung  off 
down  the  pond  with  long,  easy  strides. 

Silently  they  swung  aluiigi  the  sharp 
'ting  of  their  skates  on  the  ice  and 
the  distant  laughter  of  some  departing 
skaters  the  only  sounds»  Cheltenham's 
hand  grasped  Gerry's  a  little  tighter  in 
the  v%*arm  muff  and  she  leaned  a  bit 
closer  to  him  in  the  pleasant  rhylhuiin 
which  two  skate  as  one. 

They  had  l>econie  great  chuins  in  the 
two  weeks  of  daily  companionship,  and 
Evelyn,  after  she  had  learnetl  that 
Dicky    knew   Cheltenham,    and   could 


rect,  young  giant,  whom  slie  had  eifi 
gaged  to  devote  himself  to  her  for  the 
afternoons  of  the  past  two  weeks,  had 
become  a  large  factor  in  her  life  and  she 
found  herself  looking  forward  to  tha 
lessons  as  the  best  half  of  her  day.  f 
**  I  think  wed  best  turn/*  said  Gerry, 
**  it's  getting  late  and  we'll  miss  our 
train,"  |l 

*'  You* re  right.     I  had  forgotten.'*  ■ 
They   made  a   wide  circle   and  flew 
silently  back.     They  slid  gently  to  the 
big  rock  where  every  day  for  two  weeks 
Cheltenham  had  put  on  and  taken  of 
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vouch  for  his  character,  had  become 
very  lax  in  her  duties  as  chaperone. 

Mrs,  Burt  had  returned  and  Chelten- 
ham had  been  presented  as  a  friend  of 
Dicky's,  and  after  a  private  conversa- 
tion with  Dicky  and  Evelyn  she  had 
graciously  consented  to  Gerr\^*s  les- 
sons. Needless  to  say  she  had  not  been 
enlightened  as  to  their  method  of  ob- 
taining an  instructor  ! 

This  was  the  last  lesson,  Gerry  was 
not  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind,  and 
she  did  not  care  to  analyze  her  feelings 
too  closely.     This  goodlooking,   cor- 


Gerry's  skates,  and  Gerry  seated  herself 
and  held  out  a  foot  from  force  of  habit, 

Cheltenham  knelt  and  went  to  work. 
It  took  a  very  long  time  to-night,  some- 
how, to  turn  the  lever  and  loosen  the 
clamps  on  Gerry's  stout  little  boots. 
She  ^vatched  him  curiously,  and  won- 
dered if  he  were  as  sorry  as  she  that 
this  was  the  end  of  their  comradeship. 

He  looked  up  and  met  her  eyes, 
Gerry  flushed,  but  he  said  nothing, 
stood  up  and  kicked  off  his  own  skates, 
then  slinging  the  two  pairs  over  his 
shoulder  :  — 
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I  held  out      during  you  two  at  the   honse   party  I*' 

Tbeu  softly: — **  Why  child,  how  you're 

lup.     Slie     blushiu^  J     Gerry,  this  looks  serious." 

I  the  cun-         *'  Oh,  no  !  no  !"  Gerry  denied  wildly, 

|ou    solid      "'Don't  be  absurd,  Grace!"  Then  coolly, 

'•  How  do  you    do,  Evelyn,  I  haven't 

through     seen  you  for  ages.     I  think  you  have 

tl  gently,      met    Mr.    Payne  f    Ah,    Dicky,    good 

but  she     evening — theater? — Jiow    delightful j^* 

then  sweetly,  **  Evelyn,  may  Ij  ^' 

te  of  the     you  a  minute  !     You  will  please  to 

the  road     plain!*'  she  said   severely  when  they 
)ilence.  were  seated.     "Was   it   all   a   put-up 

ftly,   ''do     job?     If  so,  I  think  it  was  most  un- 
kind/^ 

lasp  and  a  "  Indeed,  Gerry,'*  protested  Evelyn, 

[over  her,      ''  I  didn't  know  a  thing  about  it   till 
involun-      after   you  had   taken  two  lessons.     I 
jht  to  his     never  met  Cheltenham  Payne  till  this 
te  cry.  evening  !" 

^1   around         Gerry  was  still  unconvinced. 

"  It  was  a  very  mean  thing  to  do  !" 
he  said  She  choked  back  a  sob  with  determina- 
face.  tion* 

IS   before ,  '  *  Listen ,  Gerry  I  Gerry ,  dear,  * '  plead- 

his,  but  ed  Evelyn,  **  it  was  all  Dicky's  fault. 
ildly  and  Of  course/'  she  confessed,  **  I  had  to 
tell  Dicky  about  the  advertisement,  and 
Iforethem  Mr.  Payne  wanted  to  meet  you  and 
^XrxQ.  light  Dicky  put  him  up  to  it.  I  told  Dicky 
I,  stopped  it  was  a  mean  trick  to  play  on  us." 
ind  light  The  train  pulled  into  the  station  and 
land  chat-  the  party  separated. 
|g  dress  at  Cheltenham  helped  Gerry  to  descend. 

.^onfused,  ' '  Sweetheart, "  he  whispered,  *  *  please 

forgive  me — I  didn't  know  I  was  going 
["  cried     to  love  vou.     I'm  awfully  ashamed  of 
myself/ ^^ 

leltenham         '*  If^if  only  you  hadn't  let  me  give 
[here   the     you  those  fifty  cents  pieces  !" 
I  Thought         ^*  Look,  Sweetheart,"  said  Chelten- 
ham, * '  here  are  some  of  them  !" 
liconifort-  He  slipped  on  her  wrist  a  tiny  thread 

10  was  be-  of  gold  from  which  dangled  a  five  dollar 
iGrace.  gold  piece.  He  lifted  it  and  showed 
1  is— I  was  her  on  one  side  their  initials  and  the  date 
I  so  ago—     of  the  first  and  last  skating  lessons. 

11  up,  old         Gerry  looked  bewildered. 

1  with  you  '*  You  see,  dear,  we  missed  a  lesson 

|is5  it  for     on  account  of  the  blizzard,  and  the  last 

one  you  gave  me  I  have  kept  for  good- 

|eutly.  luck/'  and  he  fished  out  of  his  pocket 

scolded,     a  very   fat,  new  half-dollar,  at  which 

3u   knew     Gerry  blushed  again. 

've  been  '*  I  think  you  will  find  my  arithmet- 

I  of  intro-     ical  conclusion  correct,"  he  finished. 


THE    MIGHTY 


^^  '  I  ^O  understand  another  nation  means 
^H  I  to  undenitand  its  leading  and 
^H  notable  men.     This  aphorism  is 

^H  probably  truer  of  Russia  than  of  any 
^^  other  country.  Of  the  United  States » 
r  for  instance,  as  well  as  of  England, 
^K  France  or  Germany,  an  intelligent 
^H  stranger  would  be  able  to  construct  for 
^H  himself  an  approximately  correct  cou- 
^H  eeption  of  pec^ple  and  government  by  a 
^H  careful  course  of  reading  in  the  news- 
"  papers,  periodicals  and  general  litera- 
ture of  these  countries. 

Not  so  with  Russia,  The  press  and 
the  literature  being  both  shackled,  the 
free  spoken  word   being  under  a   ban, 

kthis  means  whereby  in  Western  countries 
a  tolerably  accurate  portrayal  of  a 
nation's  life  can  be  obtained  are  sadly 
curtailed  in  the  case  of  Russia. 
However^  the  one  great  road  to  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Russian  condi* 
tions  and  life,  is  open.  Whoever  knows 
the  living  human  forces  of  Russia 
knows  her  better  than  he  could  in  any 
other  way. 

A  clever  Frenchman  once  character- 
ized the  Russian  form  of  government  by 
calling  it  •*  despotism  mitigated  by  as* 
sassinatton/*  It  is  a  shrewd  remark, 
and  even  to-day  there  is,  as  we  shall  see. 
considerable  truth  to  it.  The  case  is 
not  quite  as  simple  as  that.  The  life 
of  a  nation  numbering  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  and  holding  in  its  grasp 
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one-sixth    of  the  solid  surface  of  t 
earth,  cannot  be  described  in  a  single 
phrase,  no  tnatter   how  pithy  and  iu' 
gen  ions. 

Let  us  begin  our  summarizing  surv( 
with  the  head  of  the  nation. 

Czar  Nicholas  IL  is  now  in  the  prime 
of  manliuod,  being  thirty -six.  He  was 
married,  three  weeks  after  his  ascen- 
sion to  the  throne,  on  November  26, 
1894,  to  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse,  grand- 
daughter to  the  late  Queen  Victoria. 
He  iias  made  a  model  husband,  going 
even  to  the  length  of  hiding  his  intense 
chagrin  at  his  wife^s  failure  to  iMarhim 
a  son  under  an  amiable  smile »  surely  a 
proof  of  his  exceptionally  sweet  dispo- 
sition. All  the  w^orld  knows  of  him 
testifies  to  his  admirable  qualities  when 
viewed  merely  as  a  man ,  not  as  a  ruler. 

But  here  comes  the  rub.  Russia 
needs  the  iron  hand  of  a  strong-willed, 
purposeful  monarch,  not  the  gloveil 
hand  of  a  soft-hearted  and  soft-spoken 
man^ — the  control  of  a  real  oiler,  born  to 
command  and  to  ride,  if  need  be,  rough- 
shod over  all  influences  opposed  to  a 
policy  he  has  once  recognized  as  true. 
And  these  qualities  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter Nicholas  IL  unfortunately  does  not 
possess. 

Once  in  a  while  the  Czar  is  permitted 
to  have  his  own  way.  Such  a  case  was 
that  of  the  Hague  International  Peace 
Convention.     Wliile   the  unsuspecting 
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world  lieraUled  that  sclieiue  as  a  liar- 
binger  of  iiintual  gootl-will  among  the 
nations,  as  an  abandonment  of  Russia's 
aggressive  foreign  policy,  the  various 
chancelleries  of  the  leading  nations  re- 
ceived the  accompanying  manifesto 
with  a  dnlnous  smile. 

The  thing  is  deeply  pathetic.  Here 
was  Nicholas  11. ,  with  a  heart  fnll  of 
love  for  his  people  and  the  world,  lying 
awake  nights  making  plans  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  His  days  he  passed 
in  hard  toil  with  the  same  purpose  in 
mind,  conscientiously  examining  bas* 
ketfuls  of  official  documents,  petitions, 
plaints,  and  all  sorts  of  measures  pro- 
posed for  the  apparent  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  Russian  masses. 

^Tean while  the  men  in  whom  he 
trusted,  the  real  heads  of  the  govern- 
ment, kept  him  in  total  ignorance  of 
the  actual  state  of  affairs.  He  was 
made  to  see  ever^^thing  through  their 
spectacles.  It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that 
the  very  vastness  of  liis  Empire  makes 
it  impossible  for  Nicholas  II.  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  figurehead.  His  trusting 
nature  is  his  won^t  pitfall. 

The  Czar  is  very  devout,  a  faithful 
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son  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  this 
was  the  lever  cleverly  employed  by  the 
dreaded  Chief  Procnrator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  PobyedonostsefT,  in  bending  his 
master  to  his  nefarious  plans.  The 
Czar  had  solemnly  sworn  to  support 
and  maintain  the  Constitution  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  one  of  the 
most  imjiortant  dependencies  of  his 
crown »  both  in  population  and  re- 
sou  rces .  Poby cdon ostseff  oxercame  the 
scruples  of  the  Czar's  tender  conscience 
and  made  liim  break  his  solemn  oath. 
He  did  this  by  representing  plausibly 
to  the  Czar  that  the  safety  of  the  Km^ 
pire  and  the  interests  of  the  OrthodoJ 
Church  demanded  the  complete  Russi- 
iication  of  Finland,  All  protests  of 
Finland's  loyal  sul»jects  proved  in  vain^ 
General  BobrikoflT  was  sent  as  Goveruol^ 
General  to  Finland  to  suppress  ruthless- 
ly all  opposition  there  to  Rnsstfication . 
Finnish  petitions  were  rejected  by  the 
Czar  \  Finnish  delegations  were  not 
ailmitted  to  his  presence:  Finnish  pa- 
triots were  exiled  or  expelled  and  their 
property  confiscated  ;  the  I*innish  press 
was  suppressed  ;  the  Finnish  legislative 
body  was  rendered  powerless  and  sub- 
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jected  to  indigTiities  ;  the  whole  former 
Gmod  Duchy,  now  a  mere  Russian 
provioce,  was  reduced  to  the  quiet  of  a 
graveyard, 

Nicholas  IL  was  prevailed  upon  by 
Pohyedouostseff  to  look  upon  all  this 
as  the  carrying  out  of  the  will  of  the 
Mitst  High,  as  the  fulfil  men  t  of  the 
command  of  Heaven »  undertaken  for 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  and  for  the 
good  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Even 
a  solemn  oath  did  not  weigh  in  the 
scale  against  such  high  purposes. 

Pobyedonostseflf  has  been  the  chief 
evil  genius  of  Nicholas  11.  Luok  at 
the  tnans  picture*  and  you  will  see 
how  that  was  possil>le,  Tlie  features 
are  those  of  a  fanatic^  of  a  narrow- 
minded  zealot,  endowed  with  just  suffi- 
cient intellect  to  work  untold  mischief 
in  an  autocratically  governed  country 
like  Ru^ia.  Of  PobyedonostseflTs  sin- 
cerity there  is  no  <iuestion  ;  no  more 
was  there  of  Torquemada's  when  he 
burned  at  the  stake  thousands  n\>un 
thousands  of  Spanish  heretics.  The 
same  spirit  is  animating  Fobyedonost- 
sefT,  although  his  methods  are  not  quite 
so  drastic. 

Under  his  complete  sway  over  relig- 
ious life  in  Russia  all  the  non-Russian 
elements  of  the  population  (forty -four 
millions  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty) 
have  been  expose  I  to  intense  pressure 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  to 
the  Orthodox  Churcli.  Russian  secta- 
ries (forming,  it  is  estimated,  between 
twenty -five  and  thirty  uiillioiis,  belong- 
ing nominally  to  the  Orthodox  Church) 
hav^e  been  persecuted  by  him  in  the  most 
cruel  fashion  ;  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  has 
made  the  world  aciiuainted  with  lliis 
phase  of  Pobyedonostseff's  activity. 
His  victims  have  been  deported  by  the 
thousands  to  Siberia  and  Trans  caspia. 

As  the  head  of  the  Holy  Synod, 
Pobyedonostseff,  with  the  one  aim  of 
his  life  ever  before  his  eyes,  the  aim  of 
making  Holy  Russia  entirely  subject  to 
the  Orthodox  Church,  exerts  one-man 
power  over  the  spiritual  forces  of  the 
huge  Empire,  He  brooks  no  opposi- 
tion, and  is  amenable  to  no  restraining 
influences.  The  figtire  of  this  man  in 
the  Russia  of  1904  is  indeed  a  remark- 
able one.  Imbued  with  the  religious 
•  See  pAge  143. 


zeal  of  the  Middle  Ages,  intolenutt  1 
a  bitter  enemy  to  the  eulighteimietit  1 
tlie  masses,  to  self-government  in  €Vi 
shape,  and  to  material  and  intellect 
reform,  he  has  been  all  along  the  dark- 
ening powder  behind  the  throne,  Tl 
son  of  a  poor  Russian  priest,  of  plebeii 
family  and  antecedents,  he  rose  to 
preme  power  in  Ins  sphere  by  she 
strength  of  will  and  ambition,  while  1 
narrowness  of  his  intellect  made  hii 
scorn  all  other  factors  in  life  and  ren- 
dereil  the  concentration  of  his  tremen- 
dous energy  upon  his  single  object  all 
the  mpre  effective.  No  real  reform 
possible  in  Russia  while  Pobyed 
nostseff  retains  the  reins  over  her  spj 
itual  and  intellectual  life.  The 
called  Mmister  of  Public  Enlighten- 
ment (meaning  public  education)  is 
completely  under  his  thund:>  and  the 
public  school  system   of  Russia  like 
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fwise»  save  the  score  or  so  of  technical 
and  commercial  colleges  under  M.  de 
Witte's  guidance-  All  the  priests'  semi- 
naries are  under  his  command  as  well 
as  the  entire  Church,  with  its  disci- 
plined and  large  army  of  priests,  archi- 
mandrites and  bishops.  He  wields 
a  power  absolute  and  without  appeal 
over  the  souls  and  minds  of  the  Russian 
masses  compared  with  which  the  real 
power  of  the  Czar  (except  it  be  a  Czar 
of  very  different  fiber  from  this  present 
one)  is  small  indeed.  The  very  con- 
ception of  such  a  power  is  abntist  im- 
possiltle  to  men  of  Western  races. 

Then  there  has  been  M*  de  Flehve, 
the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  working 
for  the  most  part 
hand  in  hand  with 
PobyedunustsefF. 
Whereas  the  latter 
is  a  Russian  of  the 
Russians,  Plehve 
is  of  German 
blood.  He  hails 
f  r  o  m  the  Baltic 
German  provinces, 
n  o  w  practically 
Russianized,  but 
which  at  his  birth 
and  during  his 
youth  still  pos- 
sessed  a  u  ton  o m  y , 
representative  gov- 
ern men  t,  material 
prosperity  and  in- 
tellect nal  energ^^ 
Plehve  rose  rapid- 
ly up  the  ladder  of 
Russian  official- 
dom, and  to  at- 
tain to  the  chief- 
taincy of  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Interior 
he  out-  Russianized 
the  Russians, 
Thus  he  became 
the  mouth-piece 
and  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  of 
Russian  jingoism 
and  of  an  intensely 
reacti on ary  sp i  ri t . 
In  the  national 
campaign    for   the 


^^L  cani^ 
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If  you  sfudv  ailentively  this  portraU  of  the  Czar 
of  ail  the  Russian ^  you  wi/l  see  in  it  the  faith- 
/til  reflection  of  the  wart's  ittrter  being— (he 
affectionate  sotil  and  (he  deficient  tvill  power 
coupled  niih  (he  inQtnliiy  to  see  acutely  or  io 
act  promptly. 


purpose  of  rendering  the  forty -four 
millions  of  non- Russians  good»  ortho- 
dox and  subservient  subjects  of  his 
Imperial  master »  he  has  played  all 
along  a  prominent  role,  and  to  hinj 
and  his  ally,  Pobyedouostseff,  is  uiaiu^ 
ly  due  the  complete  alienation  of  Kus*™ 
sia's  formerly  most  progressive  sub- 
jects in  the  Western  border  provinces, 
the  Poles  and  Lithuanians,  the  Germans, 
iMXs  and  Esthonians  of  the  Hal  tic 
provinces^  and  the  Finns.  Hehasalsu 
been  greatly  instrumental  in  the  S}S- 
tematic  oppression  of  the  Caucasus 
populations,  and  of  the  Armenians  and 
Tartars.  A  very  serious  weakening  of 
Russia's  internal 
forces  has  been  the 
result. 

Meeting   M.   de 
Plehve  personally, 
it  would  require  bM 
very  keen obserAci^ 
indeed    to    gather 
wliat     manner    of  _ 
man  he  is,   P'or  hefl 
is  suave,  pleasant- ■ 
spoken  and  over- 
flowing   with    ap- 
parent   geniality 
and   humor.      He 
speaks  more  or  less 
flnentlv  a  score  of 
languages  and  idi- _ 
oms,    an     acconx*J 
plishment   acr4uir-^ 
ed    by  his   official 
residence,    during 
his  many  years  of 
holding     subordi- 
nate  positions    in 
the     government 
service,  in  various 
districts  of  the  P*ni- 
plre.    I'or  we  must 
remendxr  that  no 
less  than  one  hun- 
dred   and    twenty 
different  languages 
a  n  d     idioms    are 
spoken  within  the 
confines  of  P^uro* 
pean   and    Asiatic 
Russia,    and    that 
in    the   matter    of 
creed  there  are  not 
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.  1/    Pobyi'ih/ftosi.\  tff. 

CkUf  Ptri>cutatitt  of  tkr  Holy  Symni,  he  absalutttv 
c/rniratM    ih*  poticf   of  thf  'Kmssuih    Chufch^  and 

only  many  niillions  of  Mohammed aiis 
aufl  heathen  tribes^  hut  adherents  of 
i^ery  conceivable  shade  of  the  Christian 
laith. 

First,  however,  in  power  of  llie  men 
around  the  C/,ar  is  Sergei  de  Witte,  even 
to*day.  Contemporary  opinion  aliout 
this  extraordinary  genius  varies  greatly  . 
The  facts  about  hira,  though,  are  plain 
and  evident  enough.  Like  his  col- 
league»  Plehve,  he  is  of  Baltic  Ger- 
man origin »  though  from  the  maternal 
side  Russian  blood  flows  in  bis  veins. 
In  appearance  he  is  thoroughly  Russian. 
He  has  the  Slavic  forehead  and  the 
prominent  Slavic  cheek  bones.  But  he 
is  most  un-Russian  in  his  gifts  of  char* 
acter  and  mind.  Again  like  Piehve  he 
has  an  enormous  capacity  for  hard 
workj  for  concentration  of  thought  and 
aergy.  Like  a  modern  Atlas  for  a  de- 
ade  past  he  has  been  carr\nng  the 
suge  Empire  on  his  shoulders,  carrying 
it  whither  he  pleased.  His  ascendancy 
overthe  mind  of  his  Imperial  master  has 
been  as  complete  as  PobyedonostsefF^s 
over  the  Czar's  heart  and  conscience. 
And  no  wonder. 


M  dc  Phhve, 

Mmiitft  oj  iht  inttnor ,  and  thf  abU  and power/uickf>f 
of  thf  patty  of  ^fUctioH.  Th£  resfii*t*s^hUity /of  thf 
Kishtftfff  mmiacte  was  popntarly  brvttgkt  homf  lo  htm. 

The  imagination  of  even  a  dull  man 
would  needs  be  quickened  by  tiie  pro- 
gram which  at  the  outSft  of  his 
phenomenal  career  Witte  proclaimed. 
More  than  that,  this  program  he  has 
carried  out  even  to  the  letter.  He 
created  Russian  industry.  He  intro- 
duced and  has  since  maintained  the 
gold  standard  for  Russia.  He  raised 
Ru-ssian  export  to  gigantic  figures, 
never  before  even  approximately  at- 
tained. By  the  constant  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  he  enabled  Russia 
to  pay  foreign  Creditors  the  interest  in 
gold  on  a  foreign  debt  of  three  and  one- 
half  billions  of  roubles  (about  one  bil- 
lion, seven  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars) .  He  raised  abroad  loan  after 
loan  to  enable  Russia  to  complete  her 
interior  network  of  railroads.  With 
this  foreign  money  he  also  built  the 
Trans- Siberian  Railroad  and  its  branches 
into  Manchuria,  alone  involving  an 
outlay  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
million  dollars.  He  put  Russian  finan- 
ces on  an  entirely  new  basis,  on  the 
surface  apparently  a  healthy  one.  He 
founded  institutions  for  higher  techni- 


Tkt  imccenvt  0/  M.  de  iVitte  ai  MmiaUr  of  Finance. 

cal  and  conimercial  education.  Finally , 
it  was  due  to  his  initiative  tliat  Russia 
of  late  lias  started  out  on  the  path  of 
accomplish] ng  at  least  one  of  Iter  most 
urgent  internal  reforms,  viz.^  the 
abolition  of  her  suicidal  village  com- 
mune system,  involving  joint  owner* 
ship  in  laud  and  joint  tax  responsibih*ty 
on  the  part  of  the  impoverished  and 
brntalized  peasantry. 

Truly,  this  has  been  the  work  of  a 
giant,  such  a  one  as  Russia  never  before 
counted  among  her  statesmen. 

Current  and  countercurrent.  Witte 
alone  for  ten  years  withstood  the  com- 
bined arbitrary  power  of  Pobyedonost- 
seff  and  Flehve.  True,  liis  mind  and 
tremendous  concentration  of  effort  over- 
loomed  so  greatly  those  of  the  other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  his  achieve- 
ments were  so  obvious,  not  only  to 
them  but  to  Czar  and  nation  alike,  that 
it  was  an  easy  task  for  him  to  hold 
to  his  side  Count  I.anisdorff,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  Prince  Hilkoff, 
the  Minister  of  Transportation  :  General 
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Kouropatkin.  the  Minister  of  War  ;  AA 
miral  Alexieff,  the  potent  Viceroy 
h'ar  Asia,  and  even  Admiral  Makarol 
the  cherished  hero  of  the  Russian  navy? 
Xay  more  than  that.  Even  the  brother 
and  heir-apparent  of  the  Czar,  the  Grand 
iJuke  Michael,  and  the  Grand  Dukes 
Alexis  (Chief  of  the  Admiralty)  and 
Vladimir  (who  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of 
male  issue  from  the  present  Czar  and  of 
the  probable  early  death  of  the  consump- 
tive heir-apparent,  would  stand  next  to 
the  succession)  became  strong  adherents 
of  Witte 's  policy.  His  influence  is 
rven  to-day  paramount  in  all  things 
which  touch  the  material  interests  of 
Russia.  General  Dragumiroff,  the  mc 
dashing  of  Russian  military  leader 
and  the  ambitious  brains  of  the  Russian 
army,  men  like  Major -General  Pflug, 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  in  Far  Asia; 
General  Stoessel,  in  command  at  Port 
Arthur,  and  others  are  likewise  under 
his  mental  dominion.  M 

In  a  sense  tire  strife  between  Witl( 
im  the  one  side  and  Pobyedonostseff  and 
Plehve  on  the  other  has  been  tlie  ne\'er- 
ending  one  lietween  backwardness  and 
progress,  between  mind  and  matter, 
between  the  forces  of  the  past  and  those 
of  t lie  present  and  future.  ■ 

Witte,  it  is  certainly  true,  has  beei|j 
trying  hard  and  intelligently  to  lift  Rus- 
sia out  of  the  mire  in  which  he  found 
her.  It  has  been  an  eternal  ascending 
or  descending  of  the  scales,  now  the 
one  and  again  the  other  on  top.  Within 
his  own  sphere  of  activity  Witte  has 
performed  miracles  for  Russia.  And 
that  she  is  to  day  at  all  able  to  wage 
war  at  a  point  so  distant  from  her  base, 
at  all  able  to  do  so  without  a  financial 
crash  overtaking  her  at  the  very  start, 
is  most  surely  due  to  the  brilliant  genius 
of  Witte  alone. 

And  yet  the  question  confronts  ns  : 
Has  Witte  with  his  policy  of  financially 
regenerating  Russia  served  her  real  in- 
terests ?  To  answer  that  question  it 
will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  actual 
economic  conditions  of  Russia, 

One  of  the  most  noted  men  of  the 
day— and  he  a  leading  Slavophile— 
once  said  to  the  writer  :  *'  Russia  is  the 
most  glaring  instance  in  history*  of 
gigantic  power  misapplied .  *  *    How^  tm^ 


The  Mighty  Men  of  Russia. 


this  remark  is  can  only  be  seen  by  him 
who  knows  the  real  conditions  of  the 
Umpire. 

Russia  has  always  been  ^nd  is  now 
strong  in  her  foreign  aggressive  policy, 
b^ause  one  man  and  one  governmental 
machine  set  in  motion  by  the  pressure 
of  a  button,  directs  her  forces  of  offense. 
One  immense  mass  obeys  unquestion- 
iugly  the  word  of  command  spoken. 
Correspondingly,  though,  she  has  been 
weak  for  internal  reforms. 

Nicholas  II.  for  ten  years  has  been 
placidly  slumbering  on  the  pillow  of 
duty  well  done.  Never  for  a  moment 
has  he  suspected  that  he  has  been  but  a 
pawn  on  the  chessboard,  to  be  pushed 
whither  the  superior  minds  of  his  trusted 
advisers  should  choose.  Thus  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  while  the  Autocrat 
of  all  the  Kussias  has  been  led  into  the 
belief  that  Russian  expansion  in  the  Far 
East  was  proceeding  resistlessly  and 
that  her  **  benign  '*  sway  was  being  ac- 
cepted with  enthusiasm  by  Mongolians, 
Chinese  and  even  Japanese,the  war  cloud 
has  burst  upon  him  unawares.  Sim- 
ilarly the  forces  at  his  disposal,  on  land 
anrl  sea,  their  efficiency  and  availability, 
have  been  misrepresented  to  him.  The 
blame  for  this  deplorable  condition  of 
affairs,  that  is,  from  Russia's  point  of 
view,  must  rest  not  only  with  Pol)yedo- 
nostseff  and  Plehve,  but  even  in  larger 
measure  with  the  man  who  has  overtop- 
ped them  all  in  influence,  Witte,  and 
the  men  acting  under  his  impetus. 

This  is  the  case  so  far  as  Russia's 
present  condition  abroad  comes  in 
question.  It  is  far  more  the  case  as  to 
her  internal  conditions.  And  these  are 
simply  frightful. 

Witte's  financial  policy  had  as  corner- 
stone the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
an  enormous  excess  of  ex i)orts  over  im- 
ports. Now  the  only  commo<iilies 
Russia  has  for  export  are  agricultural 
products,  wheat  in  the  first  place,  rye. 
hemp,  flax,  hides,  tallow,  tar  and  live 
stock,  horses  and  other  things  in  the 
second  place.  To  force  on  this  g:;jrin- 
tic  export  the  tax  collector  was  1>:  -ru-.-ht 
into  play  by  Witte. 

If  Russian  agriculture  were  :n  a 
Ileal  thy  condition,  the  country  :r.:*/r.X 
stand  this  annual  strain  withi-.t  v.y.'Ai 


disconifoit.     But  tli 
The  Rui^ian  pcasan 
down-grade  fur  thirl 
steady  pauperization 
most  fertile  parts  of 
a    regularly    recurriil 
will  remain  so,  for 
that  ou  the  one  liaut| 
crop   f^ysleni)  tlic   ' 
of  Russia,  comprisi 
seven ty-oTie   ]*roviii 
possessing  the  fa  lie: 
exhausted,  and  that 
the  peasant  fur   mn 
living  from  hand  lo 
niulating  a  reserve 
iicts^  and  for  many 
the  taxes — hi    a   ni 
three  and  mure  yean 
To  create   a    Ku 
dustry,  the  agriculti 
country  had  to   be 
industry    were  a   h 
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would  be  compensating  features  lur 
such  losses.  But  that  is  not  the  case. 
Russian  industry,  a  hothouse  plant 
nourished  with  foreign  capital  on  soil 
imported  from  abroad,  was  foredoomed 
to  failure.  The  complete  collapse  since 
1900  of  this  industry,  involving  a 
financial  loss  of  over  five  htm  died 
million  dollars  both  to  foreign  and 
domestic  investors^  shows  this  clearly. 
Witte's    failure    to   establish   perma- 


thelevelofa  ci\ilized  couutry    m~llf 
full  and  Western  definition  of  that  term. 

Whichever  way  this  present  war  will 
ultimately  end,  it  will  have  two  im- 
portant consequences  for  Russia: 

It  will  weaken  her  foreign  prestigi 
it  is  even  now  admitted  by  her  frien^ 
that  her  fighting  resources  on  laud  an 
water  have  been  greatly  overestimated. 
Second*  the  close  of  the  war  will  bring 
urgent  internal  reforms »   reforms    that 


i         lorei 
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iiishoff  Jabohivily. 

Chitf  of  the  Russian  military  cirrgy^  he  has  been 
decorated  many  ttmts  for  hts  services. 

nently  this  important  feature  of  his 
program  T  proves  liitn  to  have  been 
guilty  of  a  very  serious  miscalculation. 
He  overlooked  the  fact  that  Russia 
possesses  no  nu'ddle-class»  at  least  none 
worthy  of  the  name:  the  couple  of 
millions  all  told  that  might  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  middle-class,  are  almost 
wholly  foreign,  not  Russian.  It  is  the 
lack  of  such  a  middle-class,  too,  which 
will,  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  tell, 
forever  prevent  Russia  from  rising  to 


Father  John  of  Kranstadt 

Fttmous  for  his  good  deeds,  he  is  believed  by  tkt 
peasants  to  be  a  Uforker  qf  miracles. 


thinking  Russians  have  been  sighing 
for  during  forty  years  past.  Above  all, 
the  way  will  be  found  to  a  rew  system 
of  internal  administration.  The  elected 
provincial  chambers,  representing  the 
Liberal  spirit  of  the  Russian  people, 
will  obtain  the  much -cove  ted  enlarge- 
ment of  their  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative functions,  enabling  them 
to  attend  adequately  to  the  local  wants 
and  improvements  of  the  provinces  anC 
their  subdivided  districts  all  over  the 
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Empire.  Tlie  abolition  of  the  present 
system  of  village  communes,  a  move- 
ment now  under  way,  will  be  the  sec- 
ond reform.  Others  may  follow.  But 
those  two  must  be  the  prerequisites  to 
internal  prosperity  in  Russia. 

It  is,  and  always  has  been,  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  recent  and  reliable  data 
of  any  importance  in  Russia.  To  make 
up  for  trustworthy  news  Russia  is  a 
paradise  for  exaggerated  gossip  and 
rumor.  I  will  mention  one  typical  in- 
stance in  illustration. 

The  far-famed  Father  John  of  Kron- 
Stadt  is  no  stranger  to  American 
readers.  His  fabled  miracles  have 
passed  from  lip  to  lip,  until  they  found 
fhemaelves  embalmed  in  American  type. 
Daxing  the  writer's  last  stay  in  St. 
Fetexshurg  he  heard  in  sundry  places 
of  the  alleged  latest  achievement  of 
this  priest,  the  sanctity  of  whose  life 


and  the  far-reachi 
religious  niinistJ 
beyond  cavil.       I 

Making^  a  desji 
ning  down  the  I 
to  the  actual  facti 
the  authority  on  I 
based,  the  resui 
One  authority  afti 
pieces  on  closel 
finally  absolutel}! 
shred,  was  left  J 
There  had  beeJ 
John  *'  would  lial 
in  the  woiid  tl 
afloat.  I 

Anybody  at  I 
Russian  life  will 
parting  bit  of  ad  vl 
Be  slow  in  beliel 
from  purely  RusJ 
er  the  more  woncl 
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By  LEILA  M.  CHURCH 


With   Drawing!  by  JEROME  UHL 


r  there  is  one  thing  on  earth  that 
makes  me  realize  that  life  is  strenu- 
ous it  is  doing  my  accounts.  When 
I  go  shopping  it  seems  as  if  I  bought 
everything  at  sev- 
enteen cents  or 
forty-nine  cents 
or  one  dollar  and 
eighty-seven  and 
a  half  cents  a 
yard,  and  I  al- 
most always  get 
two  yards  and  a 
quarter  or  three 
yards  and  five- 
eighths,  and  give 
a  five  dollar  bill 
in  payment  from 
which  I  get  back 
the  most  perplex- 
ing amount  of 
change.  Then  I 
go  home  and  try 


''What  shall  I  do  with 
the  coky-net^  mem  T^ 


to  reckon  it  up,  I 
forge  or  embe/.zll 
spend  moreinonel 

I  was  sitting  at! 
with  paper  and  I 
checks  trying  to  J 
bristling  with  f| 
opened  the  door  ll 

**  What  shall  1 1 
mem  ?"  she  askecl 
sioned  tone,  Onl 
ing  cap  of  huge  pi 
hand  she  held  bl 
stems, — the  coco  J 

When  Jim  anJ 
Uncle  Henry  andl 
handsome  check,  I 
cocoanut  in  its  I 
Henry  had  bro| 
Florida.  We  usi 
bird  we  put  on  tJj 
cocoanut  failed  t  J 
We  put  it  in  a  darl 


managed  to  roll  out  again ,  as  if  to  say , 
*'  Ob,  here  I  am/'  It  stared  ns  in  the 
face  at  every  turn.  It  refused  to  be 
snubbed.  Jim  stumbled  over  it  dozens 
of  times,  and  kicked  it  again  and  again, 
but  it  always  remained  the  same.  Uncle 
Henry  fondly  spoke  of  it  as  the  curi- 
osity, and  whenever  he  and  Aunt  Lncy 
made  ns  a  visit  the  first  inquiry  was 
about  the  cocoanut,  and  they  would  sit 
and  gaze  at  it  with  the  most  absorbing 
interest. 

Katie  was  sweeping  the  library.  She 
had  placed  all  the  other  moveable  arti- 
cles ill  the  hall  and  on  the  stairs.  But 
always,  whenever  she  swept,  she  con- 
fronted me  with  the  same  question  about 
the  cocoanut.  So  when  she  said  "what 
shall  I  do  with  the  coky-net^  mem  ?"  I 
relaxed  my  grip  on  the  fractions  with  a 
sigh. 

'*  Oh,  anything.  Throw  it  out  of  the 
window/*  I  carelessly  replied. 

She  fixed  on  me  a  long,  unblinking, 
reproachful  stare.  Then  she  slowly 
withdrew,  feeling,  I  know,  that  the 
good  things  of  life  were  lost  on  me, 
while  I  turned  again  to  my  accounts. 
Later  I  saw  the  cocoanut  in  all  its  glory 
resting  on  the  white  satin  and  lace  of 
the  best  sofa  pillow  in  the  house. 

At  dinner  I  said  to  Jim,  dramatically, 
**  Honey,  something  must  be  done  right 
away.** 

**  All  right,'*  he  answ^ered  cheerfully, 
**  we'll  do  it.'* 

**  It's  the  cocoanut,'*  I  cried. 
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'He' /I  hide  ii/" 


*' Where!*'  Jim  jumped  up  an 
looked  about  with  a  great  show  of  ex- 
citement. That  is  tlie  way  he  does 
sometimes  when  he  tries  to  be  funny. 
It  is  very  exasperating.  ■ 

'•  It  is  in  the  librar>^  on  the  floor,'*" 
I    said,    *'do    be    serious,    Jim    dear, 
pkasey  m 

"  Oh,"  in  a  disappointed  tone.     **  IJ 
thought  you  saw    it,     I    didn't    know 
but  it  had  reached  the  point  where  it 
could  walk  out  here.     I  notice  that  \%M 
progresses  every  day."  ■ 

"  I  w^as  doing  my  accounts  this 
morning/'  1  went  on,  **  when  Katie  in- 
terrupted me,  as  she  always  does,  ta] 
know  what  to  do  with  the  cocoanut 
and  I  know  I  cheated  myself  out  of 
dollar.  I  never  could  make  it  add  up 
the  same  again  after  she  came.  And  it 
would  be  such  a  relief  to  me  never  ta 
see  that  thing  again/' 

*'  We'll  throw  it  away/'  said  Jim. 

'*Why.  we  can*t/'  I  told  him. 
* "  W' hat  could  we  tell  Uncle  Henry  and 
Aunt  Lucy  ?'* 

Jim  having  finished  his  dinner  bit  off 
the  end  of  a  cigar  very  thoughtfully. 
*■  That's  so/*  he  replied'.  "  111  tell  you 
what/*  he  went  on  after  a  minute's 
thought.  **  We'll  hide  it  !  '  He  said 
this  so  conclusively  and  settled  himself 
with  such  a  satisfied  air  that  I  knew 
he  thought  he  had  at  last  solved  the 
problem.  ■ 

He  smiled  at  my  dubious  look.  **!?( 
tell  you  what  we'll  do  girL  W^ell  each 
have  a  try  at  hiding  the  thing,  try  to 
hide  it  in  a  place  where  we  won't  be 
liable  to  run  across  it.  If  you  can  hide 
it  so  I  can't  find  it,  all  right.  If  yon 
can*t  hide  it  perhaps  I  can.  Now,  Til 
let  you  have  first  chance.  Til  stay 
here  while  you  hide  it  and  count  fifty 
slow,  and  when  I  call  '  Time*s  up  ! '  you 
must  be  all  ready.     See  ?*'  J 

The  generosity  of  this  offer  almoslfl 
took  my  breath  aw^ay.    I  looked  at  him 
sol>erly  for  a  while,  then  giggled. 

**  Very  well/'  said  Jim  loftily.  **H« 
you  don't  want  to  try.  It's  your  only" 
chance  to  escape  the  clutches  of  an  evil- 
spirited  cocoanut,  that  enters  the  homes 
and  hearts  of  innocent,  happy  people  and 
robs  them  of  all  bliss  and  peace  and 
enshrines  itself — ** 


And  Jim  was  counting  all  the  time. 


•*Oh,  1*11  go/' 
toward  the  library, 
very  slow,  dear?'* 

**  I— er— shall  count /2/r/y  slow,"  he 
condescendingly  answered. 

I  drew  the  curtains  together  and 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with 
the  cocoanut.  What  should  I  do  with 
it  ?  I  glanced  wildly  in  every  direc- 
tion. Not  a  spot  could  I  see,  not  one, 
and  Jim  was  counting  all  the  time. 
Fifty  is  such  a  small  number.  Behind 
pictures,  in  the  book-case,  up  the  chim- 
ney, back  of  the  piano  and  every  other 
place  I  thought  of  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered at  all.  I  rushed  here  and  there 
trying  in  vain  to  find  a  spot.  **  Oh, 
dear!"  I  cried,  running  up  and  down 
the  room  with  the  cocoanut  in  my 
hands, ''Oh,  dear!*' 

**  Time's  up!"  called  Jim.  I  heard 
him  coming,  and  then  I  saw  the  couch 
and  dropped  on  my  knees  and  rolled 
the  cocoanut  under  in  a  second.  I 
was  barely  on  my  feet  before  Jim  en- 
tered the  room,  ready  for  the  search.  I 
went  out  thinking  that  I  might  per- 
haps have  disposed  of  the  cocoanut  to 
better  advantage,  but  thankful  that  I 
had  seen  a  spot  at  least  out  of  sight. 

I  waited  in  the  dining-room  while 
Jim  knocked  around  the  library,  mak- 
ing a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  noise.  I 
knew  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  be- 
fore he  found  it.  It  was  really  about 
two  minutes  before  he  called  me  in,  his 
face  adorned  with  a  facetious  smile. 
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He  seated  himse| 
took  out  a  pack  of 

* '  To  show  how 
find    the    cocoanu 
**  Now,  I  am  playi 
here  with  some  peol 

^^  Euchre/*   I 
euchre,  hooey/' 

*'  Very  well,    I 
with  some  people 
some  way  a  card 
like  this — "  and  h| 
table  very  skilfully 
the  floor,  like  tbk, 
is  my  card  ?     I    lo^ 
finally  I  put  my  B 
to  see  if  it  is  then 
do  I  find?"     He 
clamatory  voice  jti 
before  a   large  aiit 
crowd.     '*  Do  I  fx 
but  what  do  1  see 
I  pull  it  out  and  fi 
a  large  ^  fine  cocoanl 
fore  it  burst  from  i 

He  rose  and  he 
He  had  looked  so  al 
on  the  floor  in  ever] 
head  under  the  con 
so  soon ,  all  over  in 
the-loop,  that  I  wi 
it  again  1"  I  exclai 

^'  No,  I  won^t  d 
**  but  I  shall  hide 
neither  you  nor  an 
not  under  any  ordin| 
And  then  he  starts 

I  waited  in  the 
fifty,  very  slow, 
doing  war  dances  nl 


I    cried,   running 
*  *  Will  you  count 


I 
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and  now  and  then  I  beard  him  mutter 
to  himself  in  rapid i  earnest  tones.  I 
counted  fifty,  and  then  I  made  it  sixty 
for  good  measure. 

*"  Time's  up  !"  I  calletl  at  last. 

With  a  final  smothered  ejaculation 
Jim  appeared,  his  face  all  flushed  from 
exertion.  His  flamboyant  air  had 
somewhat  disappeared. 

I  went  into  the  hall  and  began  the 
search.  I  expected  it  would  be  diflTi- 
cult  to  find  anything  that  Jim  hid,  for 
he  loses  everything  he  owns,  and  things 
are  always  found  in  the  most  unexpected 
places.  So  I  looked  sharp  and  long  at 
every  object  I  saw,  the  stairs,  the  rngs^ 
the  settle,  the  table,  the  rack  and  the 
ceiling,  I  walked  slowly  about »  inves- 
tigating thoroughly.  Twice  I  passed  a 
big  Indian  jar  on  a  small  table  in  the 
corner,  twice  I  thought  it  didn't  look 
suspicious.  The  third  time  I  saw  some- 
thing that  made  me  start.  It  was  the 
end  of  a  yellowish,  fibrous  stem.  I 
went  up  to  the  jar  and  there,  with 
iirazen  impudence,  reposed  the  cocoa- 
nut  in  the  jar.  I  had  not  thought  to 
look  in  such  an  exposed  place,  and  no 
one  in  his  right  senses  would  have  put 
it  there.  Jim  must  have  been  driven  to 
desperation . 

I  called  him  in.  He  entered  looking 
rather  sheepish .  I  stood  in  the  corner 
near  the  table,  my  hands  clasped  in  front 
of  me. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  now 
do  a  sleight-of-hand  performance/'  I 
explained.     *'  Yon  see  I  have  nothing 


J 

nd 

1 

ine 
in? 


in  my  hands,  absolutely  nothing.  See? 
Then  1  w^ave  my  hands  in  the  air  three 
times  over  my  head,  like  this,  and  pass 
them  in  back  of  me  and  say,  *  Mutzii 
Elrana !  *  and  then — see  ?  I  have 
fine,  large  cocoanut.  Ladies  and  ge 
tlemen,  here  it  is.*'  I  held  it  up  and 
made  a  profound  bow^  Jim  grinn^ 
and  applauded.  _ 

'*  I  don't  see  how^  I  fonnd  it,  really," 
I  said.  '*  You  were  so  clever  at  hidini 
it»  Jim/* 

**  Hang  it,  fifty  is  too  short.     Com 
a  hundred  and  then  we'll  hide  it.      Itl 
your  turn,  girl.     We'll  hide  that  thinj 
if  there  is  a  spot  big  enough  in  this 
house. ' '  M 

So  we  began  all  over  again .  We  hnl 
it  upstairs  aud  %ve  hid  it  down,  but 
always  at  the  last  minute  we  were 
obliged  to  part  with  it  in  a  hurry 
and  put  it  in  some  conspicuous  place, 
for  there  was  nowhere  else  to  put  it. 
Our  house  is  so  tiny  and  there  are 
little  cupboards  and  nooks  and  conic 
to  hide  things  in.  Finally  w^e  wc 
obliged  to  give  it  up,  or  at  least  I  wa 
The  strain  on  the  imagination  w^as  too 
much,  and  I  was  tired.  It  w-asn't  a 
game  of  my  proposing  anyway.  Jim 
was  determined  it  should  be  safely  hid, 
and  he  waxed  so  great  wdth  zeal  and 
energ5^  that  he  smashed  a  vase,  tore 
ruffle  on  a  muslin  curtain  and  ovc 
turned  a  flower  pot,  but  still  he  wasn^ 
satisfied. 

**  Fll  have  a  hidden  closet  made  in 
the  wall,  w4th  a  spring  door,  and  keep 
the  thing  in  that/'  he  said  in  a  tone 
full  of  promise.  From  his  general  ap- 
pearance»  heated  and  tousled,  he  might 
be  ready  to  commit  any  rash  or  uii« 
w^holesome  act.  fl 

"  If  you  had  a  hidden  closet  with  a 
spring  panel  in  the  w^all,  I  don*t  think 
you  would  be  keeping  any  cocoani 
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in    it,    dear,"    I    replied  judiciously. 

This  seemed  to  amuse  Jim  very 
much.  A  smile  slowly  extended  across 
his  face  and  he  turned  around  to  the 
mirror  opposite  and  exchanged  a  very 
knowing  look  with  himself. 

**  We'll  have  to  submit  and  bravely 
sing  'Long  live  the  Cocoanut,* "  I  con- 
tinued, gazing  at  that  ubiquitous  object, 
as  fresh  as  ever,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

**  No,  we  won't,"  said  Jim  decidedly. 
*'  No,  we  won't,*'  he  said  again,  aftera 
pause,  suddenly  starting  for  the  door. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  him  calling 
Katie  everywhere.  There  was  one 
thing  about  it,  if  Katie  were  in  the 
house  he  would  find  her.  No  one  with 
average  intelligence  could  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  it  was  Katie 
he  wanted.  He  yeUed  **  Katie  *'  as  if 
he  said  **  Ship  ahoy,"  or  whatever  it 
is  that  they  yell  on  ships.  I  listened, 
lost  in  admiration  and  wonder. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  appeared. 
She  had  retired  to  her  room  and  locked 
the  door,  and  prepared  to  defend  herself 
against  any  event  that  might  occur, 
probably  in  view  of  the  racing  and  run- 
ning and  roaring  and  banging  and  omi- 
nous silences  and  low  mutterings  and 
wild  cries  that  had  been  going  on  for 
the  last  hour,  not  knowing  just  what  to 
expect.  She  came  into  the  room  with 
reluctant  steps  and  round,  observant 
eyes.  I  think  I  might  say  her  senses 
were  keenly  alert  and  she  kept  near  the 
door.     Jim  smiled  at  her  encouragingly. 

**  Do  you  see  that  cocoanut?*'  he 
asked. 

**  Yis,  sor."  She  eyed  it  suspi- 
ciously. 

"Well,  it's  a  deluded  object,  en- 
tirely worthless,  absolutely  N.  G." 

**  Yis,  sor." 

**  It  is  assertively  familiar,  indiscrim- 
inately aggressive,  constitutionally  su- 
perfluous, supremely  redundant.'* 

*•  Yis,  sor.'* 

**  In  short,  I  will  give  you  a  dollar 
to  hide  that  object  so  I  won't  be  able 
to  see  it  again  till  I  call  for  it.  Under- 
stand ?  Anywhere  in  the  house,  only 
be  sure  I  don't  find  it.  Here's  the  dol- 
lar.'* He  dived  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  produced  a  dollar  and  gave  it  to  her. 


She  took  it  mechail 
time  she  stood  there  i 
at  him  and  the  cocoaJ 
she  went  to  the  thiJ 
ently  picked  it  up  bji 
ceeded  to  the  door,  n| 
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'How  de  do—-\ 


unfastening  her  eye 
At  the  door  she  paus 

''  Vis,  sor,'*  she 
was  awe,  wonder,  pi 
she  departed, 

Jim  gave  one  whooj 
in  an  effulgence  of  1 
while  together  we  da 
of  joy. 

A  week  or  so  latetl 
dinner,  the  door- bell  | 
hardly  opened  the  dc 

in  hearty,  joyful  ton 
How     de     do^ — ev< 
Uncle  Henry  and  j 
we  could  rise  from  'c 
reached  the  dining- 
Aunt  ipucy  was  sayi 
Henry  had  to  come 
ness  so  I  came,  toe 
first  train  and  had 
How   are    you*    yoiJ 
Then  there  was  a 
and  kissing  and   ei 
once  and    Katie  brc 
and  things ^  and  we 
we  could  hardly  eat 
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much  we  appreciate  that  card-table  you 
sent  us  Christmas.  It  was  just  what  we 
wanted,  and  such  a  beauty  1  We  speak 
of  it  every  time  we  play  on  it,  don't  we, 
Jim?" 

**Your  Uncle  Henry  picked  that 
out,**  replied  Aunt  Lucy  placidly. 

Uncle  bore  his  honors  well.  **Oh, 
fiddle-de-dee!"  he  modestly  disclaimed. 

*  *  Why  not  have  a  game  of  whist  or 
something  now,  to  see  how  it  works  ?" 
said  Jim  eagerly. 

Now  if  there  is  one  thing  Uncle 
had  rather  do  than  eat  it  is  to  play 
cards.  He  fell  in  with  the  idea  with 
alacrity,  and  Aunt  Lucy  seemed  will- 
ing, so  we  brought  out  the  table.  We 
played  several  games  before  we  retired 
— enough  to  prove  that  the  table  was 
all  that  it  should  be,  and  Jim  kept  up  a 
run  of  conversation  that  was  interesting 
if  not  brilliant.  When  at  last  Aunt 
Lucy  gently  led  Uncle  away  the  desire 
within  him  to  remain  was  stronger  than 
the  inducements  oflfered. 

Jim  says  I  ''nig*'  when  I  play 
cards,  and  he  always  gets  quite  upset 
and  loses  his  temper  and  threatens  to 
leave  me  or  do  anything  reckless,  but 
I  don't  mean  to  cheat.  It  is  an  optical 
delusion,  and  I  am  always  sorry.  He 
was  quite  formal  in  his  manner  after 
Uncle  Henry  and  Aunt  Lucy  left  us,  so 
that  it  took  me  all  the  time  he  was  lock- 
ing the  doors  and  things  to  soften  his 
heart.  I  succeeded  so  well  that  by  the 
time  we  went  upstairs  he  was  quite 
cheerfully  friendly,  even  gay. 

**  Girl,  you  don't  know  what  a  fine 
husband  you  have — so  sprightly,  so 
kind,"  he  said  affectionately. 

**  Yes,  you  are  sprightly,  too 
sprightly.  We  will  disturb  Uncle  Henry 
and  Aunt  Lucy.  We'll  go  in  the  bath- 
room and  yell  all  we  please." 

The  bathroom  is  at  the  far  end  of  the 
corridor,  a  large  pleasant  room.  We 
reached  this  secluded  spot  and  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  tub  to  talk  it  over.  Jim 
was  in  high  spirits. 

**  Uncle  Hen.  is  a  fine  old  boy .  What 
do  you  think  girl  ?" 

"  I  think,"  I  said,  trying  to  balance 
myself  on  the  tub  and  nearly  falling  in 
and  dragging  Jim  with  me,  "I  think 
that  I  am  hungry.   Go  down  stairs  and 
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A  correct  imitation 

of  a  tnan  eating 

a  piece  of  pie. 


bring  np  something, 
please^  my  dear 
sprightly,  kind  hus- 
Ixind,  will  you  ?" 

Jim  started  to  his 
feet  It  was  a  case 
of  **  heads,  in  the 
tub,  feet  on  the 
floor,**  and  he  chose 
the  floor. 

He  was  off  like  a 
flash.  He  went  the 
back  way  as  it  was 
shorter,  and  with  a 
leap  and  a  bound,  a 
slam,  a  crash,  a  clat- 
ter, a  tinkle,  a  bang 
and  three  steps,  he 
was  back,  bearing 
in  each  hand  a  glass 
of  milk  crowned  by  a  large  piece  of 
pie  and  two  graham  cookies,  respec- 
tively. I  confess  I  was  disappointed  in 
the  cookies,  and  graham,  too.  They 
leave  so  much  to  the  imagination. 

**  1*11  now  give  you  a  correct  imita- 
tion of  a  man  eating  a  piece  of  pie,** 
said  Jim.  **  I'll  do  more.  1*11  do  some- 
thing that  you  can't.  I  will  now  put  this 
piece  of  pie  in  my  mouth,  all  at  once. 
Understand  ?  All  in  at  once.  Can  you 
do  that?** 

**  I  could  if  my  mouth  were  as  large 
as  yours,  dear.  But  I  wouldn't  want 
to.     I  wouldn * t  be  so — vulgar. ' ' 

He  began  slowly  to  bite  off  mouth - 
fuls  of  pie  and  I  sat  and  watched  him 
in  horrified  interest  till  the  last  crumb 
disappeared  and  his  face  was  bulged 
and  distorted  and  his  eyes  stood  out  as 
if  he  saw  evil  spirits.  And  then,  at  the 
final,  critical  moment,  a  wild  weird 
shriek  rent  the  night  air  and  echoed 
through  the  house,  wild  and  awful. 
Then  another  terrible  cry,  and  then  the 
sound  of  a  mighty,  leaping  bound. 

Jim  and  I  gazed  at  each  other  a 
moment  in  petrified  silence,  tl\en  we 
both  rushed  for  the  front  guest  cham- 
ber. 

A  pitiful  sight  confronted  us.  Uncle 
Henry,  loosely  and  hastily  wrapped  in  a 
bathrobe,  sat  moaning  in  pain  as  he 
rocked  back  and  forth,  nursing  his  foot. 
Aunt  Lucy  in  a  frenzied  state  of  mind 
hov«:ed  near  him  crying,  **  Henry,  do 


tell  me  what  is  u\ 
only  begun  to  pre  J 
one  half  her  fron^ 
a  hairpin*  while 
back  and  forth  in  I 

*'  Is  ]t  a  cramp  ?| 
But  Uncle  shoo] 
tinned  to  moan,  i( 

'*  It  must  be 
Lucy  again,  as  w| 
the  sufferer. 

*'  It's  a  !;corpio| 
Uncle  at  last  in 
a  centipede,"  he  ; 

''  Where?"  I 
do  tell  me  where 

He  gasped  twic 
ering  tones  he  sal 
When  I  jumped  | 
my  foot  and  gripf 
be  a  dead  man, 
mimites.  ■  * 

Jim  tore  off  the 
find  him  !''  he  cril 
the  bloodthirsty  rl 

*^Oh,  becarefif 
*  *  They  are  poisoil 

* '  Grab  it  by   Lt| 
citedly.      Uncle 
walked    up   and 
me  !'*  and  Jim  cl| 
foot  of  the  bed. 

' '  Ha  !  I  have  if 
tragically.    He  sr 
very  quick  and  dd 
dull  thud  on  the  f 

"What  is  it?  I 
dying  breath. 
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we  all  looked  at  Uncle.  He  looked 
at  the  cocoanut,  his  breath  coming  fast, 
and  his  eyes  winking  very  hard.  Then 
he  spoke. 

The  words  burst  forth  like  the  giving 
away  of  a  mighty  dam  of  water,  pas- 
sionate, raging,  whirling  madly  on, 
never  stopping,  forever  changing, 
always  threatening,  angry,  turbulent. 
Epithets,  imprecations,  rare  titles  of  un- 
usual destruction  filled  the  night  with 
tumult.  All  the  words  that  Uncle  would 
have  liked  to  say  for  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years  he  reeled  forth  now.  He 
asked  no  questions,  he  answered  none. 
An  explanation  might  be  coming  later, 
but  for  the  present  he  had  the  floor.  He 
kept  straight  on  unburdening  himself 
while  Aunt  Lucy  wailed  and  wrung  her 
hands. 

**  Oh,  Henry,  stop,  I  beg.  My  bus- 
band,  think  of  your  immortal  soul.  Oh, 
my  dear  child,  come  with  me.  You  must 
not  listen  to  such  speech,'*  and  she 
started  to  lead  me  away  by  the  arm. 
And  just  then,  Jim,  having  been 
wrought  up  to  the  pitch  where  he  could 
keep  silence  no  longer,  chimed  in  with 
Uncle,  and  together  they  discoursed  on 
the  cocoanut. 

Aunt  Lucy  became  firm.  **  Come," 
she  said.  "  Leave  the  room  with  me.*' 
And  she  dragged  my  reluctant  feet 
along. 

"  I  want  to  listen,"  I  said,  casting  a 
glance  backward  at  the  two  men  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  I  felt 
nearly  ready  to  do  a  little  discoursing 
myself,  but  I  had  to  content  myself  with 
walking  up  and  down  the  corridor  and 
hearing  Aunt  Lucy  mourn  the  degenera- 
tion of  Uncle  Henry. 

The  sounds  had  grown  fainter  from 
within  the  guest  room.  **  I  think  I 
will  go  in  now.  Aunt  Lucy,"  I  said.  I 
opened  the  door  just  as  Jim  finished 
with —  "lantern-jawed,  double-twisted, 
white-livered  imitation  of  a  Hubbard 
squash." 

Uncle  had  just  finished  wiping  his 
eyes  and  blowing  his  nose.  Aunt  Lucy 
eyed  him  sternly. 

**  Henry,  aren't  you  a  little  ashamed 
of  yourself?"  she  asked. 

**  Yes,  I  am,"  he  answered,  suddenly 
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seizing  the  oflfender  by  its  stem  and 
starting  toward  the  door,  **  Yes^  I  am 
ashamed  to  think  I  was  ever  such  a  de* 
luded  crank  as  to  think  there  was  any 
satisfaction  to  be  had  out  of  a  miserable 
piece  of  natural  growth  like  this.  la 
there  a  fire  in  the  house  ?" 

**  We'll  have  one  in  the  library  grate 
in  about  two  minutes/'  said  Jim  joy- 
fully, running  after  Uncle, 

**  Henry  Allen,  you  are  not  going  to 
bum  that  cocoanut  !*'  asked  Auut  Lucy 
in  horror. 

•*  That's  just  what  I  am  going  to 
do,"  came  from  half  way  dow^n  the 
stairs. 

**  Come  on  quick/'  I  called »  hurry- 
ing after  Jim  and  Uncle.  She  stood 
there  a  while  in  hesitation,  then  bewil* 
dered  she  came. 

The  procession  filed  straight  to  the 
fireplace  where  Jim  soon  made  a  blaze, 
and  we  all  stood  around   in  imposing 
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at  last,  **  that  this  Amalgamated  Manu- 
facturing Company  is  bent  on  driving 
us  out  of  business  !*' 

Haslam  grunted. 

'*  They're  in  a  fair  way  to  do  it.** 

*  *  Superficially,  they  seem  to  be,  **  ad- 
mitted his  partner,  staring  absently 
toward  the  window.  **  Hum.  They're 
persistent  devils,  aren't  they,  Dick  ? 
They've  fooled  us,  more  or  less,  until 
lately.  When  they  organized  and  Bur- 
ton went  with  them .  we  laughed .  When 
they  absorbed  Carstairs  Brothers,  we 
smiled  and  prophesied  a  fight  and  a 
smash.  When  Dixon  &  Dixon  joined 
the  combine,  we  ceased  to  smile.  When 
the  Harbury  factories  were  gathered  in, 
I  think  we  may  even  have  frowned.  But 
now  that  they've  quashed  Carteret  and 
Frederickson  and  the  Jones  people  and 
Atkins  and  even  poor  old  Bland — " 

♦'And  Blaisdell,"  said  Mr.  Has- 
lam. 

**True,  Blaisdell,  also.  Now  they're 
all  gone— and  we  alone  are  left  to  tell 
the  tale!" 

**  And  there  is  not  much  more  telling 
for  us  to  do." 

"  Wilmerding&  Haslam,"  the  former 
murmured.  '*  Wilmerding  &  Haslam 
— the  last,  absolutely  the  last  firm  out- 
side the  Trust  making  heavy  chemi- 
cals !" 

Haslam  considered  his  cigar  in 
silence. 

**  They're  cutting  prices  on  us  every- 
where," Wilmerding  continued.  **In 
a  year,  they  haven't  let  up  for  one 
minute." 

**  How  long  can  they  stand  it  ?*' 

A  mirthless  smile  flickered  across 
Wilmerding's  lips. 

**  How  long  can  we  stand  it,  Dick,  if 
we're  to  come  out  alive  ?" 

"There's  nothing  very  problematic 
about  that,  is  there?"  said  Haslam  de- 
spondently. 

**  I  fear  not/'  Wilmerding  admitted. 
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•'This  last  cut  we  certainly  cannot 
meet.  Perhaps  it's  the  beginning  of  the 
end." 

**  It*s  the  ending  of  the  end  !"  said 
Haslam  savagely.  **  We're  pushed  to 
the  limit  now.  We  can  count  the 
months  between  to-day  and  the  time 
we  drop  out  of  business.  Months  ?  No, 
days!'' 

**  I — don't  know,"  said  the  senior 
partner  meditatively. 

•*  I  do  !  We've  hardly  a  leg  left. 
It's  dollars  out  instead  of  dollars  in, 
every  wretched  week.  The  salesmen 
can't  get  orders — Amalgamated's  cut 
us.  They  can*t  write  contracts — Am- 
algamated's cut  us  and  signed  the 
papers  !  The  first  of  the  year  isn't  six 
week's  off,  and  do  you  know  how  many 
of  our  old  customers  are  going  to  stay 
with  us  after  that?" 

"  Not  more  than  half." 

**  Not  thirty  per  cent,  of  them!" 
cried  Haslam.  **  I  figured  it  out  with 
Jennings  last  night.  He  let  two  of  our 
salesmen  go  last  Saturday — had  to. 
They  simply  can't  sell  our  stuff.  No 
matter  where  they  go,  the  Amalgamated 
has  forestalled  them.  We  cannot  give 
away  goods — they  can,  for  a  time.  And 
that  time  will  l^t  until  competition, 
which  resolves  itself  into — us,  is 
dead!" 

**  Pessimism,"  observed  Wilmerding, 
with  his  faint  smile. 

**  Optimism's  idiocy,  in  our  case. 
To-day,  to-morrow — next  week,  per- 
haps— the  Amalgamated  will  have  a 
man  here  to  buy  us  out." 

**  Wen?" 

•*  We'll  sell !"  said  Haslam,  desper- 
ately. 

**  No,  we  won't — ^not  by  a  long  shot  I 
not  just  yet,  at  any  rate,"  replied  Wil- 
merding. **  We're  not  out  of  the  fight 
yet !  They've  hacked  us  badly  and 
we're  bleeding — but  we're  still  doing 
business,  Dick." 

**  Ah,  but  it  seems  such  a  shame  !" 
muttered  Haslam.  **  Twenty-six  years 
we've  been  building  on  this  concern — 
twenty-six  years  in  June.  Started 
her  in  a  rickety  old  shack  in  Green- 
point — do  you  remember  the  old  place  ? 
Working  and  grinding  and  slaving 
and  grubbing  the  pennies  to  put  back 
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Pointer  could  spotit  edifyingly  to  them 
upon  the  value  of— extendea  order.*' 

*' Well?'* 

**  There  are  times  when  I  find  occa- 
sion to  wonder  at  the  survival  of  that 
archaic  error,'*  said  Wilmerding. 

*  •  Well — what  is  the  connection  with 
this  Amalgamated  business  ?" 

**  I  don't  know,  as  yet.  Possibly 
none  exists.  A  week  from  to-day  they're 
coming,  are  they  ?' ' 

*•  Yes.  Shall  I  have  a  schedule  pre- 
pared for  them?" 

**  No,  sir  !**  said  the  senior  partner, 
suddenly  energetic.  **  You'll  do  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  If  we  decide  to  be— er 
— absorbed,  there  will  be  ample  time 
for  that  later  on.  Dick,  will  you  call 
Miss  Morton  ?  There  are  a  few  letters 
I  wish  to  give  her.  I'm  going  out  of 
town  for  a  day  or  two." 

Wilmerding  failed  to  return  fix>m 
lunch,  nor  did  he  put  in  an  appearance 
upon  the  following  day.  But  the 
morning  after  the  senior  partner  arrived 
rather  earlier  than  usual,  tired  and 
travel-stained,  but  animate  in  every 
fiber. 

He  came  to  his  subject  without  pre- 
face. 

''Dick,  I  want  to  spend  some 
money." 

**Well?" 

' '  What  sort  of  balance  are  we  carry- 
ing at  the  bank  ?" 

*'  Between  eighty  and  ninety  thou- 
sand, I  suppose." 

**  How  much  can  you  raise  person- 
ally— on  mortgages,  securities  or  what 
not — on  short  notice  ?" 

**  Why — possibly  two  hundred  thou- 
sand," Haslam  replied  rather  startled. 
**  What's  in  the  wmd  now  ?" 

**  I  can  dupUcate  that— fully,"  Wil- 
merding muttered  under  his  breath. 
"  On  a  pinch — a  big  pinch— could  you 
borrow  another  fifty  thousand  on  your 
own  responsibility  ?" 

**In  all  probability." 

'*Good!  Get  it  to-day,  Dick.  I 
believe  I  can  do  better.  Now,  as  to 
the  plant.  Thank  God !  that's  free 
and  clear.  There'll  be  no  trouble  in 
getting  another  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand for  that  ?" 

«  Lord,  no  1"  said  Haalam.     «<  But, 
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my  dear  man,  what  tinder  the  sun  has 
come  over  you  ?  Do  you  realize  that 
you're  sitting  there,  talking  money  like 
a  Wall  Street  maniac,  when  within  five 
days  we  shall  be  obliged  to  sell  out 
plant,  business  and  everything  else  for 
about  one-quarter  of  its  value  ?" 

**  Haslam,  come  over  here.** 

For  a  moment  or  two  Wilmerding's 
voice  descended  to  a  low,  rapid  hum. 
Haslam  shook  his  head. 

*  *  It's  not  feasible.  A  thing  like  that 
wouldn't  be  left  lying  around  for  you 
to  pick  up." 

**  Perhaps  not.  I  am  not  certain  of 
anything,"  said  Wilmerding.  **  There 
are  other  details  into  which  I  can't  go 
now.  But  you've  known  me  for  thirty 
years,  Dick.  I've  piloted  this  old  con- 
cern through  some  bad  channels.  You 
know  that  I'm  not  the  man  to  spend 
money  blindly  or  rush  into  a  thing  with 
closed  eyes.  I  want  every  penny  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  I  want  it  in  the  bank  before 
they  close  on  Friday.  If  I  don't  use  it 
— well  and  good.  If  I  do,  it  will  be  to 
a  purpose.  I'll  hustle  around  town 
this  morning — and  back  there  this  af- 
ternoon. Drop  in  and  tell  my  wife. 
I  shan't  have  time.     Good-by." 

•'But,  Wilmerding!"  cried  Haslam 
starting  from  his  chair  as  the  senior 
partner  seized  his  hat  and  turned  to  the 
door.  "Where  can  I  communicate 
with  you  ?     When  will  you  be  back  ?' ' 

**Oh,  I'll  wire  you  if— anything 
turns  up  to  make  it  necessary.  I 
imagine  that  I  shall  return  Sunday 
night — or  possibly  Monday  morning." 

*•  But  on  Monday — at  three — the 
Amalgamated  people — ' ' 

*'  I  know,"  Wilmerding  called  back. 
••Good-by." 

Haslam  sat  alone,  haggard  and  dis- 
pirited. Three  o'clock  was  very  near. 
Another  hour,  and  perhaps  the  old  firm 
would  have  ceased  to  be — the  twenty- 
six  years  gone  for  nothing,  the  plant 
and  all  the  rest  for  next  to  nothing. 

Hope  from  Wilmerding  seemed  to 
have  evanesced.  His  project  had  not 
been  fraught  with  success — not  even  a 
telegram  had  hinted  at  Wilmerding's 
existence  since    his    departure.     And 
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* '  WeU— I  guess  that  settles  it, ' '  Rem- 
sen  observed.     •  *  Don't  it,  Gales  ? ' ' 

**It  may  be,"  suggested  that  gentle- 
man, **  that  Mr.  Wilmerding  desires  to 
submit  a  counter  proposition  to  our 
own  ?** 

*  *  I — er — I  did  have  something  of  the 
sort  in  mind,*'  Wilmerding  confessed, 
with  a  deprecating  smile. 

**  We  are  here  to  consider  anything 
within  reason,''  said  polite  Mr.  Gales. 

' '  Well— let  me  see. "  Wilmerding's 
finger  tips  were  lightly  touching,  and 
his  thumbs  twiddled  in  a  fashion  that 
annoyed  Gales  vastly.  **  In  the  first 
place,  we  would  ask — it  may  seem  un- 
usual, but  you  are  aware  that  we  have 
suffered  very  much  from  your  cutting 
of  prices — we  would  ask  as  an  indem- 
nity for  your  recent  operations,  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  !" 

**Huh!"  snorted  Remsen,  doubtful 
of  his  own  hearing. 

"Further,"  pursued  Wilmerding 
blandly,  **  we  shall  require  the  execu- 
tion of  a  very  explicit  mutual  agree- 
ment, tending  to  establish  a  reasonably 
fixed  scale  of  prices,  from  which  neither 
your  firm  nor  ours  may  deviate,  now  or 
in  the  future." 

'*  My  dear  Mr.  Wilmerding  !"  Gales 
protested. 

**  And  still  further,  we  shall  require 
that  you  purchase  a  bit  of  property 
which  we  hold  at  present,  and  valued 
conservatively  at  one  million  dollars! 
It's  a  bargain,  I  assure  you !" 

For  an  instant,  a  funereal  hush  fell 
over  the  four  men — Wilmerding,  placid 
and  smiling,  his  partner  breatiiless, 
Remsen  angry  and  utterly  confounded, 
Gales  very  frankly  amazed. 

*'  My  dear  sir,"  began  the  last  named 
mildly,  **  surely  you  have  some  con- 
ception— " 

'*  Oh,  for  God's  sake  !  Cut  it  out !" 
cried  Remsen.  **  We're  not  here  to 
joke  Wilmerding.  Come  down  to 
business !" 

Wilmerding's  chair  whirled  about 
suddenly. 

*'  All  right,"  he  said,  so  sharply  that 
the  others  started.  **  I  will  come  down 
to  business — straight  down  I  Listen  I 
Out  there  in  Sandiolle,  you  people  built 
a  monstrous  fiactory,  did  you  not  ?  The 
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greatest  place  of  it's  kind — the  huge 
central  plant,  from  which  you  were  go- 
ing to  supply  the  whole  East  with  its 
chemicals,  eh  ?  You  spent  money  and 
money  and  money — until  your  works 
had  cost,  all  told,  something  like  five 
millions,  didn't  you  ?" 

*  *  Approximately  that,  perhaps, '  *  said 
Gales. 

**  Good.  You  built  a  wall  nine  hun- 
dred feet  long  and  put  on  a  roof  twice 
the  size  of  a  city  block,  didn't  you  ? 
You  bought  your  ground  for  next  to 
nothing — you  arranged  everything  beau- 
tifully with  the  railroad,  didn't  you  ? 
But  there  was  one  detail  you  overlooked. 
You  knew  that  the  water  supply  was 
splendid — that  a  reservoir  outside  of 
Sandville  would  supply  you,  and  has 
been  supplying  you  with  millions  of 
gallons  for  little  or  nothing.  But  you 
didn't  quite  grasp  the  fact,  I  fear,  tiiat 
that  water  supply  was  owned  by  an  in- 
significant little  private  corporation 
called  the  Sandville  Water  Company. 
Renisen,  Gales,  open  your  ears,"  said 
Wilmerding.  **  Open  'em  wide  !  Wil- 
merding  &  Haslam  are  the  Sandville 
Water  Company  !  I  bought  it  out  this 
morning!" 

**  Good — God  !"  gasped  Remsen. 

"You  don't  appreciate  what  that 
means!"  Wilmerding  cried,  his  voice 
trembling  with  exultation.  **  D — n 
it !  You  can't  appreciate  it — yet ! 
There  isn't  a  drop  of  available  water 
within  fifty  miles  of  that  wretched 
Sandville  that  we  don't  control  1  All 
the  wells  that  you  can  drill  won't 
amount  to  a  row  of  pins  for  your  pur- 
poses. No,  they  won't !  I've  spent 
nearly  a  week  there  with  an  engineer, 
and  I  know!  Sandville  seems  to  be 
sand  clear  through  to  China.  The 
river's  filthy  from  the  pulp  mills^ 
you  can't  use  that.  And  do  you 
know  what  you'll  have  to  do  to  obtain 
a  water  supply  of  the  sort  you  must 
have  ?  You'll  build  a  conduit  fifty- 
two  miles  long,  at  a  cost  of  at  least  one 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars !     I've  had  it  figured  to  the  penny. 

*•  And  here  is  where  we  stand  :  I've 
submitted  our  terms.  Take  them — ^if 
yon  like.  Turn  them  down — if  you 
like.     The  Sandville  Water  Company 


is  paying  dividi 
bills — we  can  cJ 
tell  you  this :  thi 
offer  I've  made  I 
water  for  good  !  I 
big  works  \  Yoil 
gallons  every  hJ 
facturing— you  wl 
You've  a  dozen  iiJ 
won't  be  one  dropi 
til  you  have  buill 
that  operation,  \\ 
Gales,  I  am  very  cl 
consume  at  least  I 
which  time,  for  I 
Amalgamated  Co  J 
suspend  busing  J 
it?"  I 

Remsen' s  full-l 
purple.     Gales  hal 

**This  is  a  mat  J 
he  said  quietly.  I 
can  be  substantiati 

**  Which  it  is  iJ 
assure  you  can  bJ 
any  time,"  Wilmel 

** —  our  course  I 
one  direction.  yL 
Wilmerding."        I 

'•Thank  you." I 

**  In  a  week,  thJ 

**  By  to-morToJ 
partner  corrected  I 
see  you  here  with  1 
not—"  I 

**  But  in  so  shorl 

*  *  —  your  fact  oil 
ate."  I 

'*  Very  well,"  sJ 
men,  we  bid  you  J 

The  door  swuni 
mated's  men.  I 

Wilmerding,  sul 
lips,  sank  into  hi 
weakly.  I 

* '  Is — is  it  strai  J 
hoarsely,  1 

**  Straight  as  a  si 
senior  partner  ful 
•'And,  Dick,  tell  I 
those  two  men  ail 
work.  There'll  bl 
do.  Business,"  cJ 
running  his  fingeil 
hair  that  coveredl 
**  business  is  goin  J 
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ticket  of  health  he  had  the  naturaliz 
ation  papers  of  a  full-fledged  Americai 
citizen.  The  name  on  them  was  no 
the  name  on  his  ticket  of  healtl 
which  would  be  the  one  on  the  ship'i 
manifest,  and  I  told  him  that  if  he  en 
deavored  to  use  the  naturalization  pa 
pers  at  the  docks  he  would  certainlj 
get  into  trouble.  He  was  greatly  fright 
ened  and  was  very  suspicious  of  me,  s< 
much  so  that  I  was  unable  to  get  anj 
further  information  out  of  him.  I  founc 
one  of  his  friends  aboard  who  was  t 
man  of  more  experience,  and  after  tell 
ing  him  just  what  lay  before  the  Saler 
no  man  if  he  attempted  to  use  the  nat 
uralization  papers,  I  persuaded  him  t< 
find  out  where  and  how  the  Salemc 
man  got  them.  In  a  half  hour  he  cam< 
back  and  said  the  Salerno  man  was  be 
low,  weeping  and  ready  to  commi' 
suicide,  but  had  told  him  that  he  hac 
gone  with  three  other  men  to  a  man  ii 
the  first  wine  shop  on  the  Strada  dii 
Duomo,  off"  the  Strada  NuovOy  in  Na 
pies,  and  had  paid  fifty  lire  each  fa 
American  citizen's  papers  brought 
home  by  returning  emigrants,  and  the] 
were  to  receive  fifteen  lire  each  if  the] 
returned  them  after  use.  The  thra 
other  men  had  sailed  on  the  Citta  d 
Napoli. 

Numbers  of  the  people  were  privatel] 
taking  out  and  setting  aside  varyinf 
sums  from  their  slender  stores  of  mone] 
with  which'  to  **  pay  something  to  th< 
American  inspector  and  the  Americai 
doctor.'*  So  accustomed  were  they  t< 
extortion  by  ofiicials  that  they  refusec 
to  believe  me  when  I  told  them  tha 
it  would  cease  at  Ellis  Island.  The] 
were  astounded  and  deeply  puzzlec 
when  it  did. 

The  steerage  stewards  and  the  inter 
preter,  under  the  direction  of  a  junio: 
officer,  appeared  and  ordered  all  th< 
steerage  passengers  to  pass  up  from  th< 
forward   main  deck  to  the  hurricane 


deck  and  aft,  leaviug  their  bagga^'e 
just  where  it  was.  Wild  commotion 
broke  forth,  for  this  was  preparatory 
action  at  last.  Slowly  the  chattering, 
excited  hundreds  were  got  aft  and 
crowded  into  the  space  usually  given 
to  **ecoud  cabin  passengers,  aud  after  a 
long  wait  there,  while  we  approached 
Quarantine,  the  port  doctor's  boat  came 
out,  and  the  Cftamberlain  carrying  the 
Ellis  Island  boarding  officers  and  a  news* 
paper  man  or  two. 

I  knew  we  were  about  to  pass  before 
the  port  doctor  s  deputy  aud  the  board- 
ing officers,  and  got  our  party  together 
and  into  the  line  passing  forward  along 
the  promenade.  As  we  approached  tlie 
forward  eud  we  saw  the  dour  Oer man 
doctor  standing  with  a  gray- whiskered 
man  in  unilorm,  on  whose  cap  fr*mt 
was  the  welcome  gold-thread  eagle  de- 
sign of  the  U^  S.  service.  As  we  came 
nearly  abreast  of  them  I  saw  another 
official  on  the  right  hand  side  ami 
turned  my  head  slightly  to  see  what 
was  occurring  on  tliat  side  of  the  line, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  steerage  stewards 
beyond  the  officials  hurrying  the  innni- 
grants  down   the    companionway ,  atul 


the  next  instant  received  a  heavy, 
raking  blow  km  the  bridge  of  my  nose 
aud  up  my  forehead.  It  partly  stuiniei 
and  da/.ed  me,  and  I  was  merely  coni 
scions  of  stumbling  on  aud  of  havin 
the  spectacles,  which  1  wore  for  reading 
or  distance- vie  wing,  hanging  by  the 
hook  over  one  ear.  Before  I  could  even 
see  I  was  at  the  hea<l  of  thecomijauiou* 
way  and  tlie  stewards  were  hustling  my 
wife  down  the  steps.  I  gathered  from 
what  she  was  saying  that  the  German 
doctor  had  struck  me  and,  turning  to 
look  at  him,  saw  he  was  looking  after 
me  with  a  sneer  on  hts  face.  To  go 
Itack  would  have  been  to  spoil  my  in- 
vestigations just  at  the  last  stage,  and 
with  a  landilike  meekness  I  went  below. 
My  wife  told  me  tliat  having  uncov- 
ered my  head,  as  is  the  rule  in  passing 
the  doctor,  I  had  replaced  tny  hat  a 
second  too  soon,  as  I  tumed  to  look  to 
tlie  right,  and  the  Gerniau  doctor  had 
reached  over  her  head  and  struck  me 
\\A\\  the  back  of  liis  wrist,  iulljcting  a 
heavy  blow  umler  the  pretense  of  brush 
ing  my  hat  from  my  head. 

When  the  inspection  was  finished  thj 
great  steamer  got  under  way  once  mo 
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Mr.  Brandenburg  as  an  Italian  imtptigrani. 

and  in  the  glorious  sunlight  of  mid- 
forenoon  we  steamed  up  between  South 
Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island,  with  the 
shipping,  the  houses  and  the  general 
contour  of  the  harbor  very  plain  to  be 
seen. 

On  every  hand  were  exclamations 
among  the  immigrants  over  the  oddity 
of  w^ooden-built  houses,  and  the  beau- 
ty of  the  Staten  Island  shore  places, 
and  when  the  gigantic  skyscrapers  of 
lower  Manhattan  came  into  view,  a 
strange,  serrated  line  against  the  sky, 
the  people  w^ho  had  been  to  America 
before  cried  out  in  joyful  tones  and 
pointed.  A  low  murmur  of  wonder 
was  heard  from  the  newcomers.  Nun- 
zio  Giunta,  at  my  elbow,  said  : — 

'*  Antonio  told  the  truth,'' 

Another  very  odd  thing  was  the 
great  effect  the  sight  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  New  York  had  on  the  people 


who  were  destined  for  Western  and 
New  England  points.  More  than  one 
expressed  a  desire  to  remain  in  New 
York.  If  it  be  considered  that  nine  out 
of  every  ten  immigrants  are  of  rural 
birth  and  that  the  city  is  always  most 
fascinating  to  country  people  it  can  be 
understood  why  immigrants  are  so 
prone  to  congregate  in  the  cities  aside 
from  the  considerations  of  convenience 
to  labor  and  opportunities  for  small 
trading. 

What  seemed  to  the  eager  inmii- 
grants  an  unreasonably  long  time  of 
waiting  passed  while  the  customs 
officers  were  looking  after  the  first-class 
passengers  as  they  were  leaving  the 
ship.  When  the  way  was  clear  word 
was  'passed  forward  to  get  the  immi- 
grants ready  to  debark.  First,  how- 
ever, Special  Inspector  Vance  held  a 
little  tribunal  at  the  rail  forward  on  the 
hurricane  deck  at  which  all  persons 
who  had  citizen's  papers  were  to  pre- 
sent them.  I  watched  him  carefully 
as  he  proceeded  wnth  his  task  of  pick- 
ing out  genuine  citizens  from  the  other 
sort,  and  in  allowing  them  to  leave  the 
ship  at  the  docks,  and  if  all  officials  are 
as  thorough  and  as  careful  as  he,  then 
is  the  law  enforced  to  its  limit  and  the 
many  evasions  of  it  which  seem  to  ex- 
ist are  things  no  official,  or  set  of 
officials,  can  prevent  operating  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  Here  again,  I  could 
not  help  seeing  that  deceit,  evasion  and 
trickery  were  possible,  inasmuch  as  the 
inspector  can  only  take  the  papers  on 
the  face  of  them,  together  with  the  im- 
migrant's own  statement  and  if  the 
gangs  who  smuggle  immigrants  in  on 
borrowed,  transferred  or  forged  citizens' 
papers  have  been  careful  enough  in  pre- 
paring and  coaching  the  immigrants, 
there  is  no  way  of  apprehending  the 
fraud  at  the  port  of  arrival,  nor  would 
there  be  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  but 
there  is  no  chance  for  any  such  practices 
if  the  examinations  were  made  in  the 
community  of  the  immigrant's  resi- 
dence. 

At  last  we  were  summoned  to  pass 
aft  and  ashore.  One  torrent  of  humanity 
poured  up  each  companion  way  to  the 
hurricane  deck  and  aft,  while  a  third 
stream   went  through  the   main    deck 
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alleyway,  all  lugging  tlie  preposterous 
bundles.  The  chiltlreii,  seeing  sufficient 
excitement  on  fout  to  incite  them  to 
cry  and  being  by  this  time  very  hungry, 
began  to  yell  with  vigor.  A  frenzy 
seemed  to  possess  some  of  the  people  as 
groups  became  separated. 

The  steerage  stewards  kept  up  their 
brutality  to  the  last.  One  woman  was 
trying  to  get  up  the  companionway  with 
a  child  in  one  arm,  her  deck  chair 
brought  from  home  hung  ou  the  other, 
which  also  supported  a  large  bundle. 
She  blocked  the  companionway  for  a 
moment.  One  of  the  stewards  stationed 
by  it,  reached  up,  dragged  her  down, 
tore  the  chair  off  her  arm,  splitting  her 
sleeve  as  he  did  so  and  scraping  the  skin 
off  her  wrist  and  in  his  rage  he  broke  the 
chair  into  a  dozen  pieces.  The  woman 
passed  on  sobbing,  but  cowed  and  with- 
out a  threat. 

As  we  passed  down  the  gangway  an 
official  stood   there  with  a  mechanical 
hecker  numbering  the  passengers  and 
iiiformed  dock  watclimeu  directed  the 
bod  of  humanity  pouring  off  the  ship 
^here  to  set    down    the    baggage   to 
iwait  customs  inspection. 
The  dock  employees  were  all  German, 
me  of  them   speaking   a  very   little 
nglish   and   none   that    I    saw  using 
'talian.     While  their  plan  of  keeping 
e  immigrants  in  line  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  inspection  of  baggage  was  all 
very  good  and  quite  the  proper  thing, 
the  brutal  method   in  which  they   en* 
forced  it  was  nothing  short   of  repre* 
I      hensible.      The     natural     family  and 
neighborhood  groups   were  separated, 
^^nda  part  of  the  baggage  was  dumped 
^^B  one  place   and  a   part    in  another. 
^■P'hen  the  dock   men  had  herded  the 
^Hff-coming  immigrants  in  a  mass  along 
^the  .south  side  of  the  pier,  with  an  over- 
flow meetin;^  forward  of  the  gangway 
on  the  north,  it  was  tlie  natural  thing 
for  the  parties  to  begin  to  hunt  for  each 
other  and  for  leaders  of  groups   to  en- 
deavor    to     assemble     the     baggage. 
Women  ran  about  crying,  seeking  their 
children.     Men    with  bunches  of  keys 
hurried   hither   and   thither   searching 
for    their    trunks     in     order   to    open 
them  for  customs  inspection,  and  chil- 
dren  fearsomely  huddled  in  the  heaps  of 
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A/p\  Brandetibttrg  as  an  AvurnaH  dttzen. 
baggage,  their  dark  eyes  wide  with 
alarm,  while  the  dock  men  in  German 
and  English  exhorted  the  people  to  re- 
main where  they  were,  and  when  the 
eager  Italians  did  not  understand,  the 
dock  men  pushed  them  about,  belabored 
them  with  sticks  or  seized  them  and 
thrust  them  forcibly  back  into  the 
places  they  were  trying  to  leave. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  having  one 
more  wrestling  match  with  the  baggage. 
By  this  time  the  customs  men  had 
passed  our  heap,  and  when  I  did  get  an 
inspector  and  got  it  looked  into,  two 
trunks  were  held  up  for  customs 
charges  on  account  of  all  the  provender 
packed  in  them,  and  the  two  musical 
instruments  Antonio  had  bought  in 
Naples,  were  held.  When  we  were 
through  with  the  trunks,  we  found 
that  the  inspectors  had  passed  over  a 
part  of  the  hand-bag^a^^.    t^o  \3a&u 
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TiifQ  widely  different  types  of  Russian  Jews, 

Standing  by  offered  to  nmrk  it  with 
chalk  just  as  the  inspectors  uiark  it  tu 
show  it  had  been  inspected,  and  I  was 
about  to  allow  thein  to  do  it  and  then 
hand  tbein  over,  when  my  wnTe  came 
up  with  the  camera,  and  tht-y  hurried 
awaVt  going  almard  the  si  dp. 

While  we  were  waiting  to  get  an  in- 
spector, we  had  time  to  bny  something 
to  eat  from  the  fruit  and  cake  venders. 
Though  it  w^as  mid 'October  five  cents 
each  was  asked  for  apples,  to  be  booglrt 
at  any  street  corner  in  New^  York  for 
one  cent,  and  ten  cents  a  slice  for  a 
thick  }'ellow*  cake  that  was  the  worst 
mess  of  coloring  matter,  adulterated 
flour  and  soda,  I  have  ever  set  my  teeth 
into.  It  was  heavy  like  stone  and  was 
gritty.  Kven  the  Neapolitan  boys 
would  not  eat  it.  On  top  of  all  this, 
when  we  paitl  for  it  in  silver  Italian 
money,  the  venders  allowed  only  seven- 
teen cents  for  a  lire,  w  hen  taking  them 
at  nineteen  cents  would  have  been  at  a 
profit.  Many  baskets  of  such  food  at 
such  prices  were  sold  to  the  imnngrants 
that  day.  for  we  passed  the  remainder 
of  the  morning  on  the  dock  and  part  ol 
the  aftenu:)on,  there  being  four  sliips 
laden  nearly  as  heavily  as  onrs  in  ahead 
of  us  and  the  barges  run  by  contractors 
to  carry  immigrants  from  the  various 
docks  to  Kills  Island  had  more  than 
they  could  do. 

I  think  it  w^as  about  two  o'clock 
w^hen  we  were  finally  allowed  to  go 
aboard  the  barges  at  the  end  of  the  pier, 
I  obser\'ed  two  men  following  my  wife 
and  myself  and  surveying  us  critically. 
At  the  gang  plank  ih^y  stopped  us  and 


examined  our  bit  of  baggage  very  c; 
fully, 

' '  You  may  save  yourself  some  inc 
venience  by  telling  us  who   you  are," 
said  one  man  very  courteously  to  me* 

*' Who  are  you?"  I  said  in  broken 
Iinglish»  expecting  the  appearance  of 
sonje  grafting  game. 

**  I  am  a  special  customs  inspector 
and  we  spotted  you  two  as  queer.  What 
are  you  ? "  j 

''  We  are  writers  making  a  stn<!^ 
uf  the  inniiigratiou  question.  What 
did  you  spot  as  queer  ?' ' 

"  We  thought  you  were  dagoes  all 
right,  but  this  lady  is  the   first  womi 
I  have  e\'er  seen  in  tlie  steerage  w 
such  well  kept  finger  nails,  and  we  w 
a  little  suspicious.' 

In  the  work  of  hustling  the  immi 
grants  aboard  the  barges  the  dock  men 
displayed  great  luiuecessary  roughneaaiS 
sometimes     shoving    them     violentlj^ 
prodding   them    with  sticks,  etc.,  an<l 
one  young  Apulian  who  paused  to  loa 
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ouncl  for  his  father  aroused  the  ire  of 
le  dockman  nearest  him,  who  planted 
kick  that  was   by  no  nieaii^  gentle  in 
his  fundainentals^  obser\^iiig  : — 

'*  Oh»   get   down    there,    you're   too 
slow.*^ 

A  barge  without  power  and  one  with, 
I  I   remember  correctls%  were   lashed 


up,  for  there  were  many  bargeloads 
ahead  of  us,  and  we  waited  our  turn  to 
be  tiidoaded  and  examined. 

Waiting,  waiting,  waiting,  withoiit 
food  and  without  water,  or  if  there  was 
water  we  could  not  get  to  it  on  account 
of  the  crush  of  people.  Children  cried, 
niolliers  strove  to  hush  them,  the  mu- 


//v/rX'  throHj^h  tJiis  Island 


.  InTinlj^rants  landed  Irom  barges  enter  by  ihesc  stairs. 

Surgeon  examines  htnlth  ticicrls. 
.  Surgeon  exaniirie«.  head  and  hody. 
.  Sufif^fft  f^nmiri"'*   eyes*       Suspects   go  to  left   for 
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'king  lor  prosliiuEes. 

5s  in  pen  correspond  ing  to  ticket 


gether^  or  there  may  have  been  a  tug 
a  the  outer  side  of  the  second  craft, 
ntonio  and  Camela,  with  the  larger 
rtion  of  the  party,  were  hustled  into 
ie  first  barge,  while  my  wife  and  I 
jueezed  into  the  second,  little  Ina  with 
i.  The  great  improvements  in  the 
ay  of  heating,  seating  and  hospital 
ccommodatiou  for  the  sick,  which 
bmmissioner  William  Williams  and 
ssistant  Commissioner  Alan  G.  Rob- 
son  were  then  making,  were  not  yet 
evidence  on  the  barge  on  which  we 
ie-  We  had  either  to  scjnat  on  the 
or  sit  on  our  baggage,  already 
lashed  and  crushed  till  the  point  of 
tter  dissolution  seemed  not  faraway, 
we  stood  up. 

Slowly  we  steamed  down  the  river  in 
id-afternoon,   and    when  we   reached 
llhe  slip  at    Ellis  Island  we  merely  tied 


G,   Inspector  exn.mit]e^  on  twcnly-two  t|UC*tions. 

H.  Into  special  hnjutry  court. 

[.    Stamping  railroad  ticket  orders. 

J.    Money  exchange  and  Ictegrapb  oJlicCr 

K.  To  railroad  pen. 

L,  To  New  York  pen 

M.  To  line  ferry  and  New  York. 

N.  Telegrapli  ollice. 

sically  inclined  sang  or  played,  and 
then  the  sun  went  down  while  we  waited 
and  still  waited.  My  wile  and  one  of 
the  boys  bad  walked  into  the  space 
roped  off  around  the  plank  which  had 
been  put  aboard.  Jnst  tlien  some  of 
the  yoiuigsters  who  bad  lieen  trying  to 
Steal  off  the  forward  end  of  the  barge, 
boy  like,  were  chased  back  by  the 
barge  men,  and  one  of  the  men  began 
rushing  and  pushing  the  people  in  the 
open  space  back  into  tlie  crowtl,  a  very 
needless  procedure,  as  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  what  room  there  was  should 
not  be  utilized. 

**  What  are  you  doing,  mate?**  called 
one  of  the  other  men  outside, 

*'0h,  I'm  driving  these  animals 
hack,*'  and  he  swore  fotilly. 

Just  at  that  instant  he  caught  my 
wife  by  the  arm,  men^acvw^  \\eiT  ^w^\\v^ 
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boy  witli  a  short  bit  of  board  he  had  iu 
his  hatid* 

''  Take  your  dirty  hands  off  rue  this 
instant/ '  said  my  wife  white  witli  anger. 
The  fellow  stepped  back,  amazed  at  her 
resentment  and  her  Hnj<!ish. 

"  Meant  no  harm,  lady/'  he  depre- 
cated. "  Vol!  got  to  be  rough  with 
this  bunch.  I  get  so  sick  handling 
these  dirty  bums  coming  over  here  to 
this  country,  Vm  going  to  get  in 
trouble  some  time  for  roasting  'em»  I 
s'pose.*' 

**  If  that  is  so  you  had  better  get 
another  job,  for  you  are  not  fit  to  ban- 
die  even  wild  animals,  let  atone  kind- 
hearted,  sensiti\e  people  like  these, 
who  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  every- 
thing ;  even  yonr  speech  is  strange  to 
them/' 

Cooped  up  in  the  barge,  w^e  waited 
till  the  snn  got  down  into  the  smoke  of 
Bayonne  and  Klixabeth  and  was  only  a 
great,  red  ball,  so  dull  that  the  eye  could 
contemplate  it  pleasantly-  Then  came 
the  shadows  of  night,  and  we  !>egan  to 
dread  that  our  turn  to  be  disembarked 
would  come  so  late  tliat  we  shonld  either 
be  taken  back  to  the  steamer  or  shonld 
be  kept  on  the  Island  until  morning. 
Myriads  of  lights  were  shining  in  the 
great  buildings.  Kacli  time  the  old 
ferr>^boat  floundered  across  from  the 
battery  it  brought  a  crowd  of  friends 
o f  e m  i gran ts  w h  a  h  a d  been  s n  m  m  o n ed 
from  New  York  and  elsewhere  to  meet 
the  newly  arrived  ones.  All  of  the 
/laces  of  IJnrope  seemed  to  be  repre- 


sented in  the  crowds  on  the  ferryboat  a^ 
it  passed  close  to  ns.  m 

"  All  ready  for  the  last  Irenes/'  sang 
a  voice  somewhere  out  of  the  darknes^ 
up  by  the  buildings,  and  there  was  fl 
clatter  of  feet  overhead  and  on  the  wharfs 
The  doors  of  the  barge  were  opened. 
The  barge  hands  dragged  ont  the  plank. 
The  ropes  restraining  the  crowd  were 
dropped  and  the  weary  hundreds,  shoul- 
dering their  baggage   yet  once  agaiu,^ 
poured  out  of  the  barge  onto  the  wharM 

When  we  came  to  the  doorway  f" 
halted  our  section,  and  we  piled  up  the 
baggage  and  waited.  Antonio  had  all 
the  papers  for  the  Squadritos,  and  with 
him  also  was  Salvatore  Biajo,  who, 
thanks  to  the  short-change  game 
worked  on  him  by  the  draft  sellers  at 
Naples,  must  have  some  n  oney  ad- 
vanced to  him  before  We  got  inside. 

Antonio  and  Caniela  were  meantime 
madly  hunting  us  about  the  wbarf,  and 
just  as  the  oiiicial  at  the  doorway  had 
ordered  us  to  go  in  regardless  of  the 
others  we  caught  sight  of  each  other. 

Half  way  up  the  stairs  an  interpreter 
stood  telling  the  immigrants  to  get  their 
health  tickets  ready.  The  majority  of 
the  people  having  their  hands  full  of 
bags,  boxes,  bunrlles  and  children,  car- 
ried their  tickets  in  their  teeth  and  just 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  stood  a  younU 
doctor  in  the  Marine  Hospital  Ser\ioH 
uniform,  who  took  them,  looked  at 
them  and  stamped  them  with  the  Klli 
Island  stamp.  Considering  the  fraud 
in    connection  with    these    tickets 
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iiples  and  on  boartU  the  thoroiiglniess 
ed  with  them  now  was  indeed  futile. 
Passing  straight  east  from  the  head 
if  the  stairs  we  turned  into  the  south 
lalf  of  the  great  registry  room  which  is 
ivided  like  the  hniuan  body  into  two 
t  parts  nearly  al i  ke » so  that  one  sh  ip  's 
ad  can  be  handled  on  one  side  and 
other  ship's  load  on  the  other.  In 
qX  as  we  came  up,  a  tjuantity  of  peo- 
ile  from  the  north  of  Kiirope  were  be- 
g  examined  In  the  north  half. 
Turning  into  a  narrow^  railed-oiT  lane 
e  encountered  another  doctor  in  iini- 
rm,  ^vho  lifted  hats  or  pushed  hack 
ihawls  to  look  for  favus  heads,  keenly 
rutinized  the  face  and  body  for  signs 
f  disease  or  deformity,  and  passed  us 
»n.  An  old  man  in  front  of  nie  who 
mped,  he  marked  with  a  bit  of  chalk 
on  the  coat  lapel.  At  the  end  of  the 
railed  lane  was  a  third  uniformed  doctor, 
a  towel  hanging  beside  him,  a  small 
istruraent  over  \vhich  to  turn  up  eye- 
ids  in  his  hand  and  back  of  him  basins 
f  disinfectants. 
As  we  approached  he  was  examining 
^^ft  Molise  w^oman  and  her  two  children, 
^^frhe  youngest  screamed  with  fear  when 
^■le  endeavored  to  touch  her,  but  with  a 
^^at  on  the  cheek  and  a  kindly  word  the 
child  was  quiete<l,  wdiile  he  examined 
its  eyes»  looking  for  trachoma  or  punx* 
lent  ophthalmia.  The  second  child  was 
obstinate  that  it  took  some  minutes 
get  it  examined,  and  then  having 
snspicions  conditions,  he  marked 
the  woman  with  a  bit  of  chalk  and  a 
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luiiformed  official  led  her  and  the  little 
ones  to  the  left  into  the  rooms  for 
special  medical  examination.  'Jlie  old 
man  who  limped  went  the  same  way  as 
w^ell  as  many  others. 

Concetta  Fomica  was  the  only  one  of 
our  party  whom  the  doctors  examined 
more  than  once.  Her  eyes  were  in- 
fl a m ed  si  i gh 1 1  y ,  bu t  she  was  x>a ssed .  J ust 
where  we  turned  to  the  right,  a  stern 
looking  woman  inspector  with  a  badge 
stood  looking  at  all  the  women  who 
came  up,  to  select  any  whose  moral 
character  might  be  questioned,  atul  one 
of  her  procedures  was  to  ask  each  party 
as  to  the  various  relationships  of  the 
men  and  women  in  it.  Her  Italian  was 
good. 

Passing  west  we  came  to  the  w\aiting 
rooms,  in  which  the  groups  which  are 
entered  on  each  sheet  of  the  manifest 
are  held  until  O  sheet  or  L  sheet,  what- 
ever their  letter  maybe,  is  reached.  Our 
party  being  so  large  and  some  of  the 
declarations  which  are  used  to  fill  out 
the  items  on  the  manifest  having  been 
made  at  Messina,  some  at  Reggio  di 
Calabria  and  some  at  Naples,  we  were 
scattered  through  U,  Y  and  W  groups. 

We  sank  down  on  the  wooden 
benches  thankful  to  get  seats  once  more. 
Our  eyes  pained  severely  for  some  few 
minutes  as  a  result  of  the  turning  up 
of  the  lids,  but  tlie  pain  passed. 

Somewhere  about  nine  o'clock  an 
official  came  by  and  hurried  out  U 
group  and  passed  it  up  into  line  along 
the  railed  way  which  led  up  to  the  in- 
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HEN  the  taugled  affairs  of  the 
Sliipbuildiiig  Trust  were  at 
their  worst,  the  attoniev  for  the 


^Reorgfanizatioii  syndicate  came  forward 
with  a  plao  for  a  conipromise.  It  was 
a  sort  of  mutual  self-sacrifice  proposal, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  set  the  en- 
terprise goings  again. 

The  stockholders  jeered  at  the  plan, 
the  l>ond holders  would  have  none  of  it. 
Heavy  interests  miited  in  its  rejection, 
and  down  it  went. 

A  few  days  more  and  the  lawyer  re- 
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Panama  Canal  Possible 
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appeared  with  his  scheme — a  few  minor 
details  changed,  but  substantially  the 
same  plan.  One  side  conned  it  over 
and  thought  it  was  not  so  bad,  after  alL 
The  other  side  agreed  that  it  might  do. 
First  one  interest,  then  another  con- 
sented to  it.  Within  a  week  the  plan 
had  been  unanimously  accepted »  the 
litigation  which  was  destroying  the 
slender  prospects  left  to  the  company 
w^as  at  an  end.  and  the  concern  was 
fairly  on  its  way  to  doing  business 
again.     It    w^as     another    victory   for 
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WiUiam  Nelson  Cromwell,  the  **  great 
negotiator"  of  Wall  Street,  and  the 
most  skilful  salvor  of  wrecked  business 
enterprises  in  the  legal  profession.  And 
Mr.  Cromwell  had  repeated  in  this, 
simply  what  he  had  been  doing  in  big 
things  and  little  for  the  last  twenty 
years. 

It  was  not  even  his  greatest  triumph, 
for  at  that  very  time  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  was  completing  for 
him  a  greater  by  ratifying  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty.  More  than  any  other 
man  he  is  responsible  for  the  successful 
termination  of  the  long  struggle  now 
about  to  end  in  the  completion  of  the 
Canal  by  the  United  States.  He  took 
up  the  fight  for  the  Panama  route  when 
its  friends  in  this  country  could  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  He 
was  the  general  directing  the  Panama 
forces  through  the  long  years  of  that 
struggle,  and  his  was  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign which  won  a  final  victory  against 
a  hostile  press  and  a  hostile  Congress. 

**Thelaw,**  said  a  famous  Supreme 
Court  justice  not  long  ago,  **  is,  above 
all,  not  a  narrowing  profession.  There 
is  room  in  it  for  many  types  of  men.'* 
Mr.  Cromwell  represents  a  distinctly 
new  type  of  lawyer,  the  type  made  pos- 
sible by  the  enormous  growth  of  cor- 
porate interests  in  the  present  genera- 
tion. Everybody  remembers  the  old 
style.  Joseph  H.  Choate  is  perhaps  the 
best  living  representative  of  that  type. 
That  kind  of  lawyer  was  wise  in  coun- 
sel but  pre-eminent  in  court.  He 
argued  knotty  points  of  law  before 
grave  judges,  defended  life  and  liberty 
before  impre^ed  juries,  wrung  the  truth 
from  unwilling  interests  in  crowded 
courts,  stirred  great  political  gatherings 
to  enthusiasm. 

The  new  type  of  lawyer  you  rarel}'^ 
see.  His  works  rather  than  his  ora- 
tions speak  for  him.  He  eschews  poli- 
tics, rarely  appears  in  court,  never 
cross-examines.  His  is  the  silent  part. 
In  his  private  office  he  works  out  plans 
which  set  going  the  wheels  of  great 
enterprises,  mends  broken  financial 
machinery  and  reconciles  adverse  in- 
terests. There  is  less  fame  in  it  among 
the  greater  public,  but  there  is  more 
money,  and  when  the  history  of  this 
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and  complete  the  Panama  Canal  or  to 
build  a  new  waterway  through  Nica- 
ragua. 

There  came  from  France  to  appear 
before  the  commission  M.  Maurice 
Hutin,  the  newly  elected  president  of 
the  French  company,  who  had  ideas 
of  his  own  about  canal  building.  He 
wouldn't  set  a  price  on  his  canal.  He 
wouldn't  do  anything  to  aid  America  to 
build  it.  It  would  be  built,  but  it  was 
none  of  our  business.  He  told  the 
commission  so,  in  efifect,  and  the  com- 
mission, respectfully  as  it  seemed,  re- 
ported in  favor  of  building  a  canal  by 
the  Nicaragua  route.  M.  Hutin  went 
back  to  Paris,  and  the  French  stock- 
holders, anxious  for  dividends  not 
glory,  put  him  out  of  office. 

The  company  invited  Mr.  Cromwell 
to  take  up  the  negotiations  which 
Hutin  had  spoiled  and  they  offered  to 
sell  their  canal  for  forty  million  dollars, 
the  price  set  upon  it  by  the  American 
Canal  Commission.  They  gave  him  a 
free  hand  and  he  set  to  work.  That 
was  four  years  ago.  The  company's 
title  to  its  property  was  in  doubt,  the 
Panama  route  had  hardly  a  friend  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  people,  press 
and  Congress  were  all  unanimously  in 
favor  of  a  Nicaragua  canal. 

Mr.  Cromwell  took  up  the  task  of 
reversing  this  sentiment  by  making  the 
facts  known.  First  he  cleared  up  the 
doubt  as  to  the  company's  title  to  the 
canal.  Then  he  collected  expert  testi- 
mony as  to  the  advantages  of  the  route. 
At  first  nobody  would  read  it.  The 
newspapers  wouldn't  print  it.  It  was 
hard  work,  but  one  lie  after  another 
was  downed  ;  one  misstatement  after 
another  corrected.  Gradually  the  idea 
began  to  dawn  on  thoughtful  inquirers 
that  there  might  be  something  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  Panama  route. 
One  of  the  earliest  converts  was  the 
late  Senator  Hanna.  Meeting  Mr. 
Cromwell  at  dinner  in  Washington  one 
evening  he  remarked  casually  : — 

'*  You're  on  the  wrong  horse,  Crom- 
well. The  Nicaragpia  way  is  the  best 
for  that  canal.*' 

'*  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Crom- 
well. "The  advantage  is  with  Pan- 
ama, and  you'll  think  so,  Senator,  if 
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you  look  into  it."    And  he  told  why. 

Senator  Hanna  must  have  thought 
over  it  later,  as  he  often  did  about  such 
things,  for  in  a  few  days  Mr.  Cromwell 
was  a  little  surprised  to  receive  a  re- 
quest for  information  on  the  points  he 
had  mentioned  to  the  Senator.  He 
sent  the  information,  and  Senator 
Hanna  did  a  little  investigating  on  his 
own  account.  He  became  convinced 
that  the  choice  of  the  Nicaragua  route 
was  a  mistake.  He  took  up  the  fight 
for  the  Panama  project  in  the  Senate 
and  was  its  valiant  champion  to  the 
end. 

So  it  went  on.  One  member  of  Con- 
gress after  another  was  converted .  One 
newspaper  after  another  changed  its 
views.  There  was  no  **  lobbying." 
One  of  Mr.  Cromwell's  boasts  is  that 
he  never  asked  a  single  man  to  vote  for 
the  Panama  Canal  treaty.  He  laid  the 
facts  before  them.  He  argued  with  the 
unconverted.  And  facts  and  arguments 
were  unanswerable.  The  treaty  with 
Colombia  was  drawn  up  and  adopted. 
At  the  last  moment  the  Colombian 
legislature  rejected  it,  and  it  seemed  for 
a  while  as  if  the  work  of  three  years 
had  gone  for  nothing.  Then  came  the 
Panama  revolution  which  settled  the 
right  to  build  the  canal  for  good  and 
all. 

From  a  railroad  ofiBce  stool  to  the  top 
of  the  legal  ladder,  from  a  small  weekly 
salary  to  million  dollar  fees  (a  million 
dollars  is  the  lowest  fee  which  current 
report  gives  to  Mr.  Cromwell  for  his 
three  years'  work  on  behalf  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company),  and  all  in  less 
than  thirty  years  !  It  is  a  record  rise 
even  in  the  land  of  rapid  promotions 
and  speedy  paths  to  wealth.  Mr. 
Cromwell  was  once  asked  how  he  had 
done  it,  and  he  said  by  work.  He 
himself  still  works  as  hard  and  as  long 
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LONG  ngo  it  had  been  a  custom  of 
ninie  in  the  morning  service  at  the 
end  of  the  **  Gloria/'  following  the 
Psalms,  to  look  toward  a  certain  side 
pew  at  an  angle  from  the  pulpit,  and 
there  I  would  always  find  a  pair  of 
earnest,  gray  eyes  gazing  back  at  me  in 
such  a  fashion  that,  during  the  suc- 
ceedin:4  Old  Testament  lesson,  the  wars 
and  ways  of  the  early  Hebrews  seemed 
no  more  unruly  or  tumultuous  than  my 
own  heart- beats.  To-day,  self -scorn- 
fully»  yet  at  the  tug  of  the  old  habit  I 
had  never  been  quite  able  to  relinquish* 
I  looked  up  expecting  to  see  an  empty 


place  or  the  face  of  some  stranger,  as  it 
had  been  every  Sunday  for  five  years. 
For  a  second  I  thought  my  fancy  had 
tricked  me,  for  there,  above  the  heads  of 
the  crowded  Easter  congregation,  were 
the  same  gray  eyes  looking  back  as 
earnestly  as  ^vhen  they  had  disturbed 
for  me  the  plagues  of  Egypt  and  the 
fall  of  Jericho,  Yes,  it  was  really  Jim, 
there,  in  his  anut*s  pew,  older,  not 
nearh^  so  good-looking  and  rather  worn 
and  sad,  but  when  one  has  feared  that 
a  person  might  be  dead  these  details 
hardly  count.  And  it  was  not  a  halo 
around  his  smooth »  brown  head,  only 


fe 
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the  light  from  the  stained  glass  window 
above,  where  the  figure  of  Cornelius  the 
Centurion  commemorated  the  virtues 
of  his  father,  the  elder  James  String- 
ham,  '*  who  died  in  the  service  of  his 
country, April  9,  1865.*' 

I  looked  back  to  the  chancel  with 
blurred  eyes  and  thoughts,  but  thanks 
to  my  excellent  early  training  I  did  not 
cry  out,  **  it  is  he,  it  is  he,'*  and  faint, 
but  went  through  the  remainder  of  the 
service  with  blameless  and  attentive  de- 
meanor. In  the  crowded  aisle  after- 
ward I  agreed  with  a  hoarj*^  vestryman 
that  the  sermon  had  been  uplifting,  and 
that  the  music  was  something  *  *  to  be 
proud  of  in  a  country  church,  my  dear 
young  lady,  to  be  justly  proud  of.**  I 
dutifully  inquired  of  poor  old  Mrs. 
Moore  concerning  her  lumbago,  and  re- 
buked Billy  and  Irene  Jenkins,  the 
coachman's  babes,  for  their  non-appear- 
ance at  Sunday  School.  And  in  the 
little  stone  porch  he  stood  waiting,  Jim 
Stringham,  my  girlhood's  friend,  almost 
lover.  I  went  straight  up  to  him  and 
held  out  an  impulsive  hand. 

**  A  happy  Easter,  Jim.  It's  good 
to  see  you  back.*' 

**  Thank  you,"  he  stiffly  returned  my 
eager  greeting.  '*  It's  pleasant  to  be 
remembered  by  old  acquaintances." 
(Acquaintances!)  **  And  the  years 
have  not  changed  you.  Countess  Ma- 
leffi." 

**  Countess  Maleffi?  Why  do  you 
call  me  that  ?"  I  cried,  startled  and  furi- 
ous at  the  reference  to  a  name  that  had 
caused  me  so  much  annoyance  and  dis- 
gust. **  I  am  Constance  Hardy  now 
as  I  was  in  the  beginning  " — I  had 
almost  added,  **  and.  ever  shall  be, 
world  without  end,  Amen,"  as  an  in- 
voluntary echo  of  our  churchly  sur- 
roundings, for  I  was  angry  enough  to 
be  irreverent. 

**Then  it  was  all  a  mistake,  the 
whole  thing  ?"  he  asked  in  a  slow,  be- 
wildered way. 

*' I  should  say  it  was,"  I  retorted, 
**  a  stupid,  malicious,  old,  bygone  mis- 
take that  I  had  hoped  never  to  hear  of 
again.  Come,"  I  said  as  a  compre- 
hending look  dawned  at  last  in  his  eyes, 
mixed  with  something  suggesting  vol- 
canic   possibilities,    **come,    there    is 
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know,  and  I  won't  goon  if  you  try,**  I 
threatened. 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  won't  again, 
if  I  can  help  it,"  and  Jim  subsided  for 
the  time. 

"In  our  rivalries  of  patriotism,**  I 
resumed ,  *  *  we  talked  a  great  deal  about 
America,  and  I  advised  him  to  come 
over  and  see  for  himself  our  crude 
wonders  in  all  their  pristine  barbarity, 
and  of  course  when  we  parted,  we 
added  in  common  decencj'  that  should 
he  come,  we  would  "try  to  make  our 
country  as  attractive  for  him  as  he  had 
made  his  own  for  us.*' 

**  Lord,  wdiat  an  opening  !*'  muttered 
my  audience. 

**  Then  came  the  German  and  Rus- 
sian trip  and  I  almost  forgot  him. 
But  after  we  had  been  back  a  while 
and  were  quite  permeated  with  the 
glow  of  home  and  native  land  and 
all  that,  we  received  a  coroneted  note 
from  Bernardino  Amadis  Male£B,  a 
quaint  and  elaborately  polite  communi- 
cation announcing  his  arrival  in  'la 
.  bella  America,*  and  craving  the  honor 
of  a  permission  to  call. 

**  So  a  two  weeks*  invitation  was  sent 
him  and  he  appeared  with  a  prompti- 
tude that  suggested  he  had  been  sitting 
waiting  on  top  of  his  packed  trunks 
with  his  ticket  in  his  hand." 

**  Bet  he  was,"  interpolated  Jim,  soi- 
to  voce. 

*  *  But  somehow  or  other,  it  was  differ- 
ent from  what  we  had  expected.  He 
was  the  same,  as  handsome  as  ever,  but 
a  trifle  highly  colored.  His  manners 
were  faultless,  but  there  was  such  a 
quantity  of  them.  He  fairly  lived  in 
italics,  and  always  seemed  as  if  about  to 
advance  to  the  footlights  and  begin  the 
grand  aria  from  //  Tro^atore. 

*  *  Neither  Reggie  nor  Bert  liked  him 
much,  but  then  brothers  so  seldom 
share  one's  taste  in  men.  But  he  got 
on  wonderfully  with  ever>'  girl  I  knew, 
and  when  on  moonlight  nights  he  would 
sit  at  the  piano  and  play  pathetic  dreamy 
bits,  he  seemed  the  sort  of  thing  no 
family  should  be  without. 

*  •  But  after  a  while  his  manner  grew 
even  more  tropical,— to  me  I  mean. 
Perhaps  you  remember  at  the  garden 
party—** 
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**I  do  indeed,*'  growled  Jim,  **you 
needn't  dwell  on  it.*' 

**  Well,  it  was  embarrassing  to  me,  to 
say  the  least — " 

'*  And  what  do  you  suppose  it  was  to 
me?*'  wrathfully  interrupted  my  hear- 
er. 

*  *  To  have  him,"  I  continued  as  if  no 
one  had  spoken,  **  open  a  door  for 
me  as  if  he  were  inviting  me  to  enter 
upon  the  possession  of  his  entire  future, 
or  return  me  a  fan  as  if  it  were  the 
heart,  hand  and  coronet  of  the  only 
Maleffi  extant, — especially  when  people 
were  grinning.  You  were  so  queer  in 
those  days,  Jim;  you  didn't  grin  but  you 
acted  as  if  I  liked  it,  and  every  time  I 
tried  to  talk  to  you  about  it — " 

•*  I  know  about  that  part,"  said  Jim, 
**  you  can  sketch  that  in  rather  light." 

**  I'm  afraid  you  don't  realize  how 
unkind  and  uncomprehending  you 
were,*'  I  pursued.  But  Jim  looked  so 
miserable  and  patient,  like  Toto  wait- 
ing on  the  steps  for  his  morning  run, 
that  I  went  on  as  fast  as  I  could. 

**  The  two  weeks  of  the  visit,  as  you 
know,  stretched  to  four,  and  our 
patience  wore  rather  thin  in  spots,  the 
boys  suggesting  an  anonymous  cable 
from  Italy,  or  the  use  of  dynamite.  But 
one  day  the  climax  came,  after  lunch- 
eon in  the  drawing-room,  when  every- 
body was  out  or  asleep.** 

Jim  glowered  and  moved  uneasily. 

**  He  began  a  regular  set  speech,  like 
an  old-fashioned  play,  and  got  down  on 
his  knees,  really  quite  gracefully, — and 
kissed  my  hand,— oh,  very  gently  and 
respectfully,  —  and  proposed  so  it 
couldn't  be  mistaken,  the  most  thorough 
and  comprehensive  offer  I  have  ever 
had."     I  paused  meditatively. 

**  Don't  leave  it  there."  How  rough 
Jim's  voice  sounded ! 

"No  indeed,"  I  resumed.  '*So  I 
answered  him  gently  but  with  decision 
that  I  didn't  care  for  him  at  all,  and 
couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing  anyway, 
and  he  must  see  for  himself  how  com- 
pletely out  of  the  question  it  was.  He 
looked  at  me  quite  blankly  for  a  minute 
and  then  he — he — oh,  it  was  awful  !" 

"What!"  thundered  Jim  jumping 
from  his  chair  and  coming  toward  me. 

**  Why,  he  cried — actually  cried — all 
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urgent  business  and  no  one  seemed  to 
know  just  where  or  for  how  long/*  I 
paused  and  looked  at  Jim,  but  his  head 
was  bent  and  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

''  Mother  and  I  went  to  Canada  for 
the  summer  to  escape  it  all,  then  South, 
so  we  were  away  from  home  nearly  a 
year,  until  people  had  almost  talked  it 
flavorless,  the  papers  no  longer  referred 
to  it,  nor  did  Reggie  have  to  pick  re- 
porters off  the  piazza  every  morning 
before  breakfast.  So  it  ended,"  said  I 
with  a  tired,  nervous  little  laugh. 

*  *  What  alow,  venomous  trickit  was,  *' 
Jim  spoke  huskily,  **  and  to  you,  Con- 
stance.'* 

**  Just  the  time  when  a  true  friend 
would  have  stuck  by  me,  Jim,  don't 
you  think?''  I  asked  with  a  touch  of 
bitterness. 

**  Oh,  Constance,*'  he  cried,  crossing 
tumultuously  to  the  divan  where  I 
sat  somewhat  drooping  and  weary, 
*'  don't  you  understand?  I  saw  that 
damnable  notice  the  night  before  you 
did, — I  seem  to  have  seen  nothing 
else  as  clearly  since.  A  man  I  loathed 
showed  it  to  me  at  the  Club,  and 
laughed  and  asked  me  how  I  liked 
being  cut  out  by  a  Dago.  Every  one 
but  you,  Constance,  knew  I  was  in  love 
with  you.  I  couldn't  stay  and  see  that 
smooth  rascal  look  at  you  with  the  eyes 
of  ownership  and  you  look  back  as  I 
had  hoped  some  day  you'd  look  at  me. 
So  I  went  away  as  quickly  as  I  could; 
and  I  charged  poor,  frightened  Aunt 
Sophia  to  tell  no  one  and  never  mention 
your  name  when  she  wrote.  I  went  to 
the  Klondike, — mails  aren't  very  fre- 
quent there.  Most  of  the  time  I've 
been  placer-mining  on  the  Yukon,  not 
unsuccessfully;  when  there's  nothing 
to  work  for,  the  fates  are  sometimes 
kind.  It's  been  a  hard  life, — good  to 
kill  feelings,  I  thought  and  I  tried  to 
get  mine  stoned  down  and  frozen  over. 
But  when  I  saw  you  in  church  to-day," 
he  seized  my  hand,  ''tell  me,  Con- 
stance, have  you  been  here  all  the 
time  between  ?" 

**  Yes,"  I  answered  demurely ,  "  lead- 
ing a  blameless  spinster  life  with  the 
dogs  and  horses,  the  church  and  the 
Country  Club." 

'*  But  what  I  meant,"  he  blundered 
on,  *'  haven't  there  been  lots  of  men 
who,  who — "    What  a  pity  that  Jim 
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was  only  hasty  and  dramatic  when  he 
was  on  the  track  of  a  wrong  idea.  But 
I  couldn't  help  him  now,  he  must  work 
it  out  for  himself. 

**Who  wanted  to  marry  me?"  I 
finished  for  him.     *  *  Oh,  of  course. '  * 

•*  Then  why  did  you  refuse  them  ?*' 
he  demanded  earnestly. 

**  Why,  Jim  !"  I  exclaimed  in  right- 
eous reproof,  ' '  how  prying  !  Do  you 
think  that's  a  nice  question  to  ask  ?" 

* '  It  was  unpardonable, — forgive  me, " 
cried  poor  Jim  much  rebuffed.  **  But, 
Constance,  after  all  these  years,  when 
you  have  suffered  from  annoyance  and 
mortification,  and  I  so  cruelly  from 
another  cause, — cannot  it  be  with  us  as 
it  was  before  ?'*  he  pleaded. 

**No,"  I  answered  with  firmness, 
**  decidedly  not." 

His  face  grew  rigid  and  he  crushed 
my  hands  almost  painfully  in  his. 

**  But  why,  tell  me  why  not?"    he 
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r*  was  a  silly  affair  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  of  the  two  participants  I 
was  perhaps  the  sillier,  though  Tom 
was  more  to  blame. 

I  remember  it  was  Thursday  eve- 
ning, and  Tom  was  late  to  dinner.  It  is 
bad  enough  for  a  woman  to  be  left  alone 
almost  aU  day  without  her  having  to 
wait  an  hour  or  two  beyond  the  time 
when  her  husband  promised  to  come. 

First,  I  was  simply  vexed.  As  time 
went  on  I  grew  a  litUe  anxious.  Sup- 
posing something  had  happened  to 
him  !  Supposing  he  had  been  run  over, 
or  held  up,  or  fallen  down  the  elevator 
shaft  !  I  dared  not  think  of  all  the 
things  that  might  have  befallen  him.  I 
crouched  down  by  the  window  and  tried 
to  peer  through  the  darkness  that  was 
settling  down  on  everything.  Two 
black  figures  passed — another,  and  yet 
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*' Shan't  I  help  some  more?"  he 
finally  managed  to  gasp. 

*•  No/'  I  snapped. 

''  Shan't  I  bring  in  the  chicken  and 
place  it  beside  the  sonp  ?" 

Of  course  that  was  meant  for  a  joke. 
"  Wj/I  you  go  away  ?**  I  cried. 

*'  Are  you  mad  with  me?'*  he  per- 
sisted. 

It  was  an  idiotic  question,  and  there 
was  no  need  of  my  answering,  but  I 
jumped  up  suddenly  and  faced  him. 

*'  Yes,  I  am,  and  I  have  good  reason. 
You  may  think  it's  funny,  but  you'd 
sing  a  diflFerent  song  if  you  could  see 
my  side  of  it.  If  you'd  kindly  let  me 
know  when  you  intend  to  keep  dinner 
waiting  an  hour  or  two,  I'd  feel  a  little 
better,  but  here  I  sit  and  wait — and 
wait — and  you  come  in  when  you  please 
and  think  it  makes  no  difference. " 

*  *  Oh ,  drop  it , "  said  he,  and  he  turned 
on  his  heel  and  walked  into  the  other 
room.  And  that  was  what  made  the 
quarrel. 

There  wasn't  another  word  said.  We 
sat  and  ate  dinner  in  silence.  I  bit  my 
lip  to  keep  the  tears  from  coming,  I  was 
so  angry.  Nothing  tasted  good,  and 
Tom  ate  only  a  few  monthfuls  before 
he  pushed  his  chair  back  and  retired 
behind  the  newspaper,  while  I  banged 
the  dishes  about  in  the  kitchen  with 
my  tears  dropping  into  the  dish  pan. 

I  had  wiped  the  last  spoon,  put 
everything  away,  and  was  just  ready  to 
go  in  and  have  it  out  with  Tom,  when 
Jack  Lombard  called.  I  like  Jack,  but 
I  confess  I  wished  him  anywhere  else 
that  evening.  When  I  came  on  the 
scene  they  had  both  plunged  into  a  very 
tedious  discussion  about  some  change 
in  the  oflBce  which  involved  a  lot  of 
names  I  was  not  familiar  with  and 
effectually  excluded  me  from  the  con- 
versation. I  sewed  away  industriously 
and  comforted  myself  with  the  thought 
that  Tom  would  be  at  my  disposal  later, 
and  this  miserable  little  quarrel  all 
smoothed  away,  for  I  had  fully  resolved 
to  apologize  for  being  so  disagreeable. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Lombard  turned  to  me. 
**  Did  you  know  your  husband  was  one 
of  the  brave  knights  who  have  been 
fighting  sin  at  the  North  End  lately  ?" 

'*  Oh,  cut  it  short,"  muttered  Tom. 
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**  No-  What  do  you  mean  ?**  I  asked 
innocently, 

Tom  interrupted  him  before  he  could 
answer, 

*'  He  doesn^t  know  what  he  means/ 
He  thinks  he's  writing  a  story  ^  that's  all, 
and  I'm  roped  in  for  the  hero/' 

'*  No,  but  seriously,  Mrs-  Harden/* 
Jack  put  in,  **  he's  modest  about  it, 
but  it's  true,  and  it's  no  light  job.  You 
see  the  sheet  started  a  crusade  against 


Tom  looked  very  uJ 
Jack  was  running  on  I 
subject  before  I  had  t| 
particulars,  by  propc 

'*  It's  about  time 
were  going  to    win, 
fetched    the    chess 
drawer. 

Of  all  stupid  gameJ 
watch,  chess  stands 
I  for  one  am  not  bi 


**¥£m  may  think  it  funny *'^ 


crime  at  the  North  Kud,  and  we  report- 
ers have  to  do  the  dirty  work  investi- 
gating. Why,  Charlie  Whitehead  was 
half  killed  by  thugs  the  other  night, — 
merely  doing  his  duty/'  He  paused 
solemnly  and  then  began  to  laugh, 

*'  Gmcions  I  How  scared  she  looksr' 
he  said,  and  added  patronizingly  : — 

*'  But  that's  unusual,  of  course:  and 
Tom  here  won't  get  into  any  trouble  I 
guess,  unless  his  red  hair  begins  to 
rise." 


fallow  it  well,  aud  if  | 

I  should  go  to  sleep  1 
Except  for  the  tick! 
silence  reigned;  and 
heavier  and  heavier! 
waited.  Tom  kept 
through  his  hair  and  I 
aud  tired,  that  I  wen  I 
on  the  arm  of  his  chaf 

He  scowled . 

"I  should  think 
more  comfortable  sel 
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the  half  hour,  I  grew  nneasy.  Snrel} 
he  must  be  very  angry  to  keep  me  wait 
ing  like  this. 

Suddenly  an  awful  thought  came  tc 
me.  Jack  I^ombard's  words  of  th< 
previous  evening  rang  in  my  ears— 
**Half  kiUed  by  thugs!''  All  th< 
stories  I  had  ever  read,  of  unreconciled 
husbands  leaving  their  wives  never  tc 
return— of  heart-broken  wives  bitterly 
weeping  over  the  dead,  to  think  that  the 
last  words  had  been  those  spoken  is 
anger— came  flocking  into  my  mind. 

''  I  will  be  sensible,"  I  kept  telling 
myself,  but  with  every  succeeding 
moment  my  fears  grew  more  real. 

At  half-past  seven  I  went  up  stairs. 
It  was  a  last  resort.  Mrs.  Joyce  an<! 
her  daughter  had  just  moved  into  th< 
tenement  above,  and  I  knew  her  al- 
ready as  a  motherly  sort  of  woman. 
I  suppose  my  anxiety  was  written  or 
my  face,  for  before  I  had  time  to  sa} 
anything,  she  remarked  solicitously  :— 

**  Mercy  !  You  aren't  feeling  sick, 
are  you  ?" 

*'My  husband  hasn't  come  hom< 
yet,  and  I'm  afraid  something  has  hap- 
pened," I  explained  as  calmly  as  1 
could. 

**  Generally  gets  home  by  six,  don'1 
he  ?  Well,  men  always  find  something 
to  keep  'em."  She  went  on  washing 
her  dishes,  but  presently  she  turned  tc 
me  with  a  smile. 

**  Why,  you'd  hear  of  it,  if  anything 
was  up.  Don't  you  worry.  The  waj 
I  look  at  it  is  this :  If  something  hap 
pens — it  happens.  You  can't  change 
things,  worryin'.  There  was  my  case 
My  husband  went  out  to  work  one 
morning  as  gay  as  a  lark.  I  never  saiK 
him  alive  again.  But  I  believe  now  it's 
all  for  the  best.  I  wouldn't  have  i1 
otherwise.  Don't  you  suppose  he's 
happier  there  than  he'd  be  in  this 
world  ?"  She  wiped  a  few  tears  fix>n: 
her  kind  old  eyes,  and  a  sort  of  sac 
cheerfulness  shone  in  her  face. 

Strangely  enough  this  view  of  things 
was  not  consoling  to  me. 

*•  Well,  I'm  going  to  telephone,"  1 
said  rising.  "If  he  comes  you  tell 
him  I've  gone  down  to  the  drug-store." 

'  •  All  right.  Don't  you  worry, ' '  she 
responded  sympathetically. 


I  waited  for  no  more,  but  ran  down- 
stairs to  the  desolate  halL     I  put  on 
my  hat  and  raincoat  and  went  out  into 
the  cool  spring  wind  to  the  apothecary's 
shop  at  the  corner.     When  I  succeeded 
itt  getting  the  office  I  asked  the  mo- 
mentous question  very  boldly  :^ 
''  Is  Mr.  Harden  there?** 
*' No.     He  left  some  time  ago, " 
*•  Do    you  know  if    he  started   for 
home?" 

There  was  a  pause,  in  which  the 
owner  of  the  voice  seemed  to  be  inves- 
tigating. Then  came  the  fatal  answer. 
'*  He  went  to  the  North  End  for  a 
story .  Hasn 't  returned .  * ' 
**  All  right.  Thank  you/' 
I  remember  saying  the  conventional 
words,  but  I  do  not  remember  anything 
else,  except  the  awful  feeling  of  calam- 
ity which  possessed  me.  I  did  not  rea- 
son, I  only  thought  of  Tom  suffering 
— in  the  hands  of  thugs  and  murderers 
— and  myself  wearily  waiting  till  the  sad 
news  came.  I  think  I  must  have  been 
crazy.  Instead  of  returning  home  like 
a  sensible  woman  I  stood  on  the  comer 
and  watched  the  cars  whizz  bv  toward 


I 


tlie  city.  The  temptation  was  too 
strong,  Wlien  one  stopped  I  hurriedly^ 
climbed  up  the  steps  and  entered. 

P'or  a  few  blocks  I  had  the  whole  cai 
to  myself.  Then  a  sensual  looking  man 
with  side  whiskers  came  in  and  took  a 
seat  opposite.  He  gave  me  a  glance 
of  interest,  and  as  I  gazed  uncomfort- 
ably at  the  advertisements  above  his 
head  I  was  conscious  that  he  was  re- 
garding me  with  a  fixed  stare.  The 
foolishness  of  starting  out  alone  for  the 
city  in  this  way  struck  me  as  something 
almost  laughable,  miserable  as  I  was. 
I  smiled  at  the  thought,  and  immedi- 
ately the  man  rose  and  came  over  to  me. 

*'  It's  a  pleasant  evening,  isn't  it  ?" 
he  began  in  a  mellow  sort  of  voice.  I 
averted  my  head  and  stared  stonily  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

'*  Rather  cold/*  he  persisted,  **  for 
this  time  of  year.  Pardon  me,  madam, 
but  haven't  I  met  you  somewhere? 
Your  face  is  familiar/'  m 

I    was   desperate.      '*  You   are   veirf| 
much  mistaken/*  I  answered  icily,  and 
I  rose  and  changed  my  seat. 

The  ear  stopped  and  a  v^tX.^  ol  \Xi\^ 
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entered.  I  congratulated  myself,  but 
not  for  long.  That  miserable  man  with 
side  whiskers  still  sat  opposite,  and 
whenever  1  let  my  eyes  fall  on  his  face 
he  would  raise  one  eyebrow,  look  know- 
ing, and  leer  in  a  disgusting  manner. 

My  knowledge  of  the  city  was  lim- 
ited, but  I  had  a  vague  idea  of  direc- 
tion and  got  off  at  what  I  considered 
the  nearest  point  to  the  dreadful  North 
End.  I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  real- 
ized that  I  was  pursued.  When  I  hur- 
ried, footsteps  behind  me  quickened. 
When  I  loitered  my  follower  slackened 
his  pace.  To  this  day  I  feel  a  sort  of 
thrill  when  I  remember  that  night.  My 
swift  flight  through  unfamiliar  streets, 
the  danger  behind  which  set  my  heart 
beating  quickly,  and  the  growing  con- 
viction in  my  mind  of  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  my  finding  Tom  in  this  maze 
of  dark  streets.  Queer-looking  men 
stared  at  me  and  jabbered  to  each  other 
in   strange  tongues.     Once  a  dreadful 


woman  jostled  me  and  swore  when  I 
started  to  apologize. 

Behind,  through  the  faces  of  the 
crowd,  I  could  see  the  leering  smile 
and  bold  eyes  of  the  man  in  the  car. 
I  felt  my  courage  giving  way,  when  I 
caught  sight  of  a  policeman.  I  have 
never  cared  much  for  policemen,  but  I 
felt  to  this  one  as  toward  a  father.  I 
could  have  hugged  him. 

'*  Am  I  in  the  North  End  ?"  I  asked 
him  in  a  quavering  sort  of  voice. 

•'  You  are,  and  no  place  for  a  lady 
at  this  time  of  night,"  said  he,  looking 
at  me  curiously. 

**I  have  lost  my  husband,*'  said  I. 

**  Who  is  your  husband  ?*'  he  asked, 
staring. 

Somehow  I  did  not  want  to  give  Tom 
away. 

••  Mr.  Brown,"  said  I.  "  He's  a 
journalist.'*     I  flushed  under  his  gaze. 

**  Can  you  describe  him  ?" 

I  cast  around  in  my  mind  for  a  de- 


"If  souutking  happens,  it  Aappens." 
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scription  of  Tom.  *  *  He  had  on  a  dark 
blue  necktie,"  I  began,  **  and  he  has 
sort  of  twinldmg  eyes  and  broad  shoul- 
ders and  red  hair.  It  isn't  a  fiery  red. 
It's  more  auburn,"  I  explained,  fearing 
to  mislead  him. 

The  policeman  looked  queer.  *  *  Well , ' ' 
he  said,  stroking  an  enormous  mus- 
tache. **If  you'll  follow  me,  I'll  take 
you  where  you  can  make  enquiries." 

I  felt  a  sense  of  confidence  and  trust 
which  I  shall  never  forget.  His  tone 
was  so  calm,  so  assured. 

We  emerged  into  brighter  streets,  and 
the  crowd  became  more  respectable.  A 
man  was  coming  toward  us  who  walked 
so  like  Tom  that  my  heart  beat  fast. 

'*  Oh,  there  he  is  !"  I  cried,  to  the  in- 
tense surprise  of  my  companion,  who 
was  not  expecting  it. 

For  a  moment  I  forgot  everything, — 
the  people,  the  place,  and  the  police- 
man,— and  only  knew  that  I  had  found 
him;  for  it  was  really  Tom  and  no  other 
who  stood  before  me,  and  to  whom  I 
clung  for  dear  life. 

He  seemed  as  glad  as  I,  though  it 
took  him  a  moment  to  realize  that  it 
was  his  own  wife  and  not  some  strange 
woman  who  was  embracing  him.  The 
bulky  figure  of  my  recent  protector  was 
moving  away  when  I  remembered  him. 

**  He's  gone!'*  I  said,  laughing  a 
little  hysterically. 

••Who?" 

•'  The  policeman.  We  were  just  go- 
ing to  find  you.  You  are  all  safe — not 
hurt  ?'*  I  stood  away  and  looked  him 
over  critically. 

•'Hurt?  I?  No!  Why  should  I 
be?" 

•*  But  Jack  Lombard  said—" 

He  interrupted  me. 

*•  If  you  knew  what  a  fright  you've 
given  me,  you  wouldn't  stand  there 
asking  fool  questions  about  me.  You 
don't  seem  to  realize — "  he  looked 
around  comprehensively,  at  the  crowds 
and  then  back  to  me,  with  a  kind  of  in- 
credulous smile.     ••  Were  you  crazy  ?'* 

I  did  not  answer.  I  was  trying  to 
understand  things. 

*•  Come,"  Tom  went  on ,  unceremoni- 
ously hurrying  me  along  toward  the  car. 
**  You  can  explain  on  the  way  home." 

In  the  car  he  commenced  again. 


••What  I  can't  J 
you  thought  I  was  I 

'  •  Because  you  didl 
you  know  what  J I 
about  your  work  il 
And  when  they  tokl 
what  else  could  I  thl 

* '  But  what  did  I 
could  do  alone  theJ 
of  my  whereabouts  I 

I  f(?lt  foolish  :  "I 
answered,  *'  but  I  I 
and  wait — aud  you  I 
I  did  find  you  after  I 

*•  You  mean  /  fJ 
home  and  found  tn 
Mrs.  Joyce  iuformeJ 
at  the  drug  store  tell 
arrived  there  just  iJ 
There  was  nothing  1 
to  the  oflBce,  and  \m 
what  they  had  told  J 
where  else  to  look,  1 
you.  Good  luck  dil 
as  we  walked  up  thl 
ness,  I  ventured  : — I 

••  But  Tom,  you  I 
ing  without  a  word  J 
were  angry."  I 

He  pressed  mv  arl 

••The truth  is',  I  \J 
you  last  night,  but  I 
how  you  felt  about  J 
should  I  know  you  I 
you  were  just  mad  ■ 
ner  waiting.  Of  coJ 
sense  in  your  worryl 
have  my  wife  risk  tl 
she  is  silly.'*  I 

••  But  why  did  J 
morning?"  I  persisi 

••Because  I  hatedl 
you  had  been  up  so  I 
fore.  I  tried  to  telepl 
get  you."  I 

••  Yes,  it  was  out  I 

••  It  always  is,"  rl 

We  had  almost  I 
when  I  felt  that  I  ml 

•  •  I  am  sorry  1  wal 
agreeable  last  night  J 

That  was  the  fasti 

Mrs.  Joyce  was  all 
arrived .  •  •  Well .  w J 
motherly  way^  "  I'll 
both  here  to  once/'  | 
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^HERE'S  another  deserted  farm- 
house, Uncle  Jed,  the  third 
since  we've  been  on  the  road. 
They  look  so  dejected  that  I  always  im- 
agine they  are  mourning  for  the  de- 
parted family.  See  this  one,  now,  there's 
a  downward  slant  to  the  whole  thing. 
It's  utterly  discouraged." 

Jed  Leathers  chuckled  appreciatively 
at  his  niece's  flippancy.  **  That  uster 
be  's  neat  a  set  uv  buildin's  *s  thar  wuz 
'n  town,"  said  he.  ''It  all  come  from 
havin'  a  hoss  win  a  racg." 

**  Why,  how  could  that  be?"  asked 
his  niece.  *  *  If  you  had  said  lose  a  race, 
now,  it  would  seem  more  likely.*' 

**  It's  a  fac',  Minnie,  *n'  it  happened 
this  way.  Old  Abe  Famham  *n'  his 
woman  come  here  'n'  bought  this  farm 
when  land  wuz  cheap.  They  wuz  great 
workers,  hed  ter  be;  T  yer  don't  work 
on  a  farm  yer'll  hev  ter  quit  livin', 
that's  'bout  th'  size  on  it.  I  kin 
remember  when  they  lived  in  a 
little  log  hut  jest  north  uv  that  big 
bam,  but  they  got  forehanded  and  put 
up  this  frame  house  'long  back  in  th' 
Forties. 

**Waal,  they  hed  one  boy,  likely 
'nough  chap,  not  quite  so  drivin'  's  th' 
old  folks,  but  that's  'most  allers  th' 
way.  Joe  'n'  me  wuz  'bout  uv  'n  age, 
*n*  we  uster  be  tergather  considerible. 
I  allers  took  ter  trainin'  steers,  liked 
nuthin*  better  'n  ter  be  gee-hawin  'em 
'round,  but  Joe,  he  wuz  all  hoss,  allers 
wuz  breakin*  in  a  colt.  Seem's  if  I 
could  see  him  now,  in  a  ramshackle 
sulky  he  made  himself,  workin'  a  year- 
lin*  colt  over  this  very  road.  I  dunno  's 
yer  ever  noticed  it,  Minnie,  if  a  boy 
takes  ter  drivin'  oxen,  he'll  turn  out 
ter  be  a  good  farmer,  but  if  he  takes 
ter  bosses,  he  don't  'mount  ter  shucks. 
It's  cur'us,  but  it's  a  fac'. 

**Waal,  *s  he  growed  up  hekep'  at  it, 
allers  hed  a  Maud  S.  on  hand.  The 
summer  we  wuz  eighteen  he  wuz  drivin* 
a  likely  lookin'  colt  that  he  called  Lady- 


bird. She  wuz  a  slick  lookin'  high- 
stepper,  but  green.  Law,  what  did  a 
country  chap  like  him  know  'bout  git- 
tin'  th'  best  out'n  a  hoss.  He  wuz 
trainin'  uv  her  fer  th'  great  hoss-trot 
that  we  allers  hed  in  th'  fall,  'n'  if  he 
gi'n  th'  farm  half  th'  care  he  did  that 
hoss,  he'd  ben  a  rich  man  terday. 

**  We  uster  hev  great  Fairs 'n  them 
days.  Thar's  th'  old  Fair  grounds, 
now,  over  thar  where  the  high  board 
fence  is.  It's  all  growed  up  ter  weeds, 
but  time  wuz  when  these  roads  wuz 
chuck  full  uv  teams  comin'  ter  th'  Fair 
from  all  the  towns  'round.  Th'  three 
days  uv  th'  Fair  wuz  great  days,  I  tell 
yer,  but  th'  greatest  wuz  th'  last  day 
when  they  hed  th'  hoss-trot.  All  th* 
jockies  'n  th'  county  come  here  with 
thar  nags,  'n'  a  pretty  scaly  lot  they 
wuz,  th'  jockies,  I  mean. 

**  Th' fall  that  Joe  Famham  entered  his 
Ladybird  they  hed  up  big  stakes,  'n' 
thar  wuz  some  master  fine  bosses  en- 
tered. I  helped  Joe  that  day,  but  when 
I  see  bosses  with  records  down  'n  th' 
twenties,  which  wuz  fast  fer  them  days, 
thinks  I,  Ladybird  hain't  got  no  show. 

**Th' stable  wuz  'nexcitin' place.  Th' 
jockies  wuz  's  thick  's  flies.  They  all 
hed  thar  caps  pulled  down  over  thar 
eyes  'n'  hed  consider'ble  business  in  a 
comer  where  a  feller  hed  some  bottles 
hid  *n  th'  straw.  Thar  wuz  Jim  Web- 
ber, he  wuz  th'  boss  uv  'em  all,  one  uv 
these  slick  sorter  chaps  that  makes  yer 
'sprised  if  yer  find  he's  been  tellin'  yer 
th'  tmth.  His  hoss,  Skyrocket,  hed 
beat  ev'rythin*  in  sight  so  fur  that  fall, 
'n'  he  felt  pretty  good. 

**Joe'n'  me  wuz  givin'  Ladybird  a  last 
rub  down,  when  Joe,  sez  he,  *  I've  left 
th*  best  blanket  'n  th'  oflSce,'  meanin' 
a  little  room  whar  ev'ry  one  left  their 
traps,  *  jest  run  'n'  fetch  it,  Jed.' 

**  While  I  wuz  huntin'  fer  it,  I  beam 
Jim  Webber  talkin*  ter  someone  in 
Skyrocket's  stall,  which  wuz  next  ter 
th'  office.     Sez  he,  '  This  here  race'll 
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be  my  last  with  Skyrocket.  I've  bed 
'nail  fired  good  oflFer  fer  him,  'n'  if  he 
wins  this  race  Til  git  jest  five  hundred 
more.  Now,  Ben,' sez  he,  *  yer  Mas- 
cot 'sail  I'm  feared  on.  Say,  if  yer'll 
pull  her  jest  a  little,  'n'  let  Skyrocket 
come  in  ahead,  th'  stakes  'n  a  hundred 
'n'  fifty  's  youm.' 

**  •  Done,'  sez  Ben,  *  let's  take  a 
drink.' 

•M'd  heam  'fore  this  that  th'  heftiest 
part  uv  th'  racin'  wuz  done  'nth'  stable, 
*n'  now  I  see  how  it  wuz  done. 

"Waal,  I  went  back  ter  Joe  *n'  Lady- 
bird. She  wuz  takin'  little  prancin* 
steps  all  the  time  we  wuz  harnessin'  uv 
her,  'n'  she  looked  so  pretty  'n'  full  uv 
life  that  I  sez  ter  Joe,  *  I  wish  yer 
could  git  this  race,  Joe,  I  swan  I  do.' 

"Sez  he,  *  I'm  goin'  ter.'  I  shook 
my  head;  it  didn't  seem  no  ways  likely, 
with  those  smart  jockies  so  full  uv  thar 
tricks.  The  race  wuz  called,  'n'  we 
got  Ladybird  out.  She  hed  a  bran'  new 
harness  'n'  sulky.  Joe,  he  sat  leanin' 
over  with  his  cap  pulled  over  his  eyes 
fer  all  th'  world  like  'n  old  hand.  But 
I  shook  my  head  agin  when  I  see  Sky- 
rocket come  prancin'  out,  black  's  a 
coal.  Jim  Webber  he  looked  'n  acted 
's  if  he  owned  th'  whole  thing,  jedges 
*n  all,  'n'  I  ain't  prepared  to  say  he 
didn't. 

"Arter  him  comes  Ben  Fuller  with 
Mascot,  a  long  brown  mare  that  hed 
speed  written  all  over  her.  Then  come 
Joe  with  Ladybird.  She  wuz  a  bright 
chestnut  with  a  white  strip,  a  little 
heauty,  but  good  looks  wam't  goin'  ter 
count  *n  that  race. 

"They  drove  up  th'  track  'n*  lined  up 
fer  th'  start.  When  th'  bell  rung  they 
come  down  by  th'  jedges'  stand  like  a 
whirlwind.  Three  times  they  wuz 
called  back,  but  th'  fourth  time  they  got 
th'  word.  Skyrocket  hed  th'  inside, 
uv  course." 

"  Why  of  course,  Uncle  Jed?"  asked 
Minnie. 

"  Waal,  thar  wuz  more  money  'n  this 
race  'n  th'  stakes,  my  girl.  Skyrocket 
wuz  a  fav'rite  'n  more  ways  'n  one. 

"  I  stood  close  by  th'  gate  holdin' 
Ladybird's  blanket,  'n'  I  watched  them 
bosses  'til  my  eyes  'most  fell  outer  my 
head.     'Twuz  a  half  mile  track  'n'  th* 
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' '  This  time  they  wuz  called  back  so 
many  times  that  th*  crowd  begun  ter 
hiss.  Then  th*  field  swept  down  by  us, 
neck  'n'  neck,  th*  three  on  'em.  *Go!* 
sez  the  judge,  *n'  they  wuz  off. 

''  I  leanal  forrard  *s  I  watched  *em, 
with  my  teeth  set  *n*  hands  clinched. 
Honest,  it  seemed  *s  if  I  wuz  pushin* 
Ladybird  with  my  will.  But  she  wuz 
trottin'  ter  win  this  time.  Mascot 
wam't  in  it,  *n*  Skyrocket  hed  hard 
work  ter  keep  up.  When  they  went 
by  Fuller  hed  dropped  behind,  he 
warn't  goin'  ter  hurt  his  boss.  Lady- 
bird wa*i  leadin'  by  a  length.  Thar 
wuz  a  rattle  'n*  a  flash,  'n*  they  wuz 
on  th*  last  half  mile.  Thar  wam*t  a 
whisper  from  the  crowd.  Th'  judges 
stood  thar  with  thar  watches  in  thai 
hands.  It  didn't  seem  *s  if  I  breathed, 
but  I  s'pose  I  did. 

*  At  last  we  see  'em  comin'  down. 
Skyrocket  hed  closed  up.  Jim  Webbei 
wuz  usiu'  his  whip,  'n'  kep  shoutin', 
'  Hi  thar,  hi  thar !'  Joe  kep'  still  'n' 
held  Ladybird  firm.  I  jumped  up  *n' 
down  'n*  screamed,  *  Go  it,  Joe  !  Go 
it,  Ladybh-d  I' 

**Down  they  flashed,  th'  black  'n' 
the  chestnut.  I  tdl  yer,  it  wuz  a  great 
sight  ter  see  them  strainin'  bosses  come 
a-tearin'  down  th'  track  'n'  Ladybird^ 
our  Ladybird,  gainin*  inch  by  inch. 
Th'  crowd  begun  ter  holler  like  mad 
when  they  see  it. 

*'  ^Twarn't  but  by  half  a  head,  by 
gorry,  but  she  done  it,  Ladybird  did. 
When  she  come  'cross  th'  line  th' 
crowd  went  wild.  Yer  couldn't  heai 
yerself  think.  I  cried  like  a  baby  while 
I  wuz  puttin*  th'  blanket  on  that  boss." 

'*  But,  Uncle  Jed,  how  did  Joe  lose 
his  farm  ?  Couldn ' t  he  have  sold  Lady- 
bird for  a  big  price  ?" 

**Sell  Ladybird?  Not  by  a  long 
shot!  He'd  'bout  's  soon  think  uv 
sellin*  his  mother.  No,  Joe  kep'  goin' 
'round  ter  boss  trots  with  her.  Whether 
she  got  strained  in  her  fust  race,  er  Joe 
lost  his  narve,  I  donno,  but  that  wuz 
ladybird's  fust  'n'  last  winnin'  race. 

*' Joe  neglected  th'  farm,  'n'  arter  tii' 
old  folks  died  ev'rythin'  went  ter  th' 
dogs .  Now  he's  on  th'  town  farm  over 
ter  Ware,  'n'  Ladybird  wuz  crowbait 
years  ago." 
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By  JAMES  EDMUND  DUNNING 
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r;*  was  at  Bar  Harbor  with  the  squad- 
ron in  ninety-three  that  all  the  trou- 
ble was  hatched  up.  Castor,  an  over- 
studious  engineer-commander,  came 
back  from  the  Reading  Room  one  night 
full  of  psychology. 

•'Repetition,*'  he  said  interestedly, 
"is  the  basic  idea  of  a  most  important 
section  of  psychic  phenomena.  Now 
the—" 

**  Save  it  for  the  war-college,**  cried 
Bonus,  captain  of  the  marine  guard. 

The  room  cleared  rapidly.  Bonus 
moved  up  and,  with  young  Candleton, 
sat  at  the  table's  end,  with  Castor  be- 
tween them,  reveling  in  his  audience. 

*'  The  human  brain,"  Castor  said 
that  night,  **  is  unconsciously  affected 
by  repetition — in  a  most  amazing  self- 
deceit.  Constantly  recurring  stimuli 
take  marked  hold  upon  it,  and  if  their 
source  is  unknown,  or,  better  still,  half 
shrouded  in  mystery,  the  effect  is  note- 
worthy. For  instance,  I  venture  to 
say  that  if  Candleton  should  find  in  his 
mail  with  unvarying  regularity  an  empty 
envelope  addressed  to  him,  he  would 
soon  get  himself  in  an  unusual  state  of 
mentsd  agitation,  not  unlike  alarm." 

**  If  it  was  in  a  woman's  hand  it 
would  cause  agitation  minus  the  alarm ,  * ' 
said  Bonus,  knowing  his  neighbor. 

**The  fear  would  follow,"  insisted 
Castor.  *'  I  am  willing  to  declare  that 
if  we  could  fix  upon  one  man  and  sys- 
tematically bombard  his  brain  with  ex- 
act repetitions  of  some  selected  symbol, 
he  would  pass  through  a  violent  series 
of  mental  states,  closing  in  something 
short  of  insanity,  but  at  any  rate  com- 
pletely unseating  his  self-control.*' 

Two  months  later,  on  shore  duty. 
Castor  telephoned  Candleton  before  he 
was  out  of  bed. 

**  Meet  me  at  the  Service  Club  this 
noon .     Very  important .     Good-by .  *  * 

Castor  never  took  needless  risks  with 
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chamber.  Presently  he  came  into  Vu 
card  room. 

He  was  eager  to  talk,  on  any  subject 
Candleton  naturally  avoided  servia 
allusions,  but  somehow  they  swung  thai 
way  so  many  times  in  an  hotu:  that  his 
powers  of  resistance  at  length  gave  ir 
and  the  conversation  became  persona 
next  instant. 

Next  morning,  same  evolution;  Can 
dleton  at  solitaire  (as  usual),  Frend  ar 
riving  early  and  talking  shop.  And  sc 
on  for  near  a  week,  during  which  mud 
was  learned  of  the  man's  life  and  work 

Any  landsman  would  have  seen  the 
point.  Frend  had  something  to  con 
fess  and  was  preparing  to  unload.  Can 
dleton  felt  rather  dubiously  honored 
but  said  nothing  to  Castor  for  a  week 
When  told  he  literally  leaped  for  joy. 

**I  win,  boy!^'  he  cried.  *' He's 
holing  now.  The  system's  too  muct 
for  him.  Give  him  all  the  line  h( 
wants  and  keep  me  posted  daily.  I  wani 
English  partridge  for  that  dinner, — ^foi 
four,  remember." 

Candleton  was  not  so  joyful  over  it 
but  Frend 's  anxiety  was  too  plain  tc 
be  denied,  so  he  truly  did  give  all  th( 
line  called  for,  and  in  the  next  fe^ 
days  it  was  paid  out  in  hand-over-hanc 
lengths.  Then  came  this  note,  in  th< 
club  box  : — 

Drar  Candi^eton:  (They  were  getting  thai 
familiar  now)  I  must  see  you  at  once,  confi 
dentially.  Meet  me  at  the  Denis  Hotel  to 
day  at  4.  1  need  help  and  know  you  can  Ix 
trusted.  If  I  don't  see  you,  leave  aduiowledge 
ment  in  my  box.  Frbnd. 

Candleton  telephoned  Castor. 

**  Holed  !"  he  cried.  *•  I  win.  Mak< 
careful  notes  of  what  he  sa3rs,  and  don'' 
grin  while  you're  doing  it,  either.  It*l 
be  some  trifle,  but  I  win,  all  the  same 
Then  let  me  know.  I'll  wait  here  fo: 
your  call.  For  four, — that  dinner  is 
you  know,  in  the  Rose  Room.     Bye  !' 

Frend  lived  at  the  Denis.  It  wai 
Candleton 's  first  visit  to  his  rooms  anc 
he  could  have  liked  them  had  they  no 
been  in  a  most  terrifying  disorder.  Tw< 
chairs  were  down,  drawers  wide  an< 
emptied  of  their  proper  contents  am 
several  pictures  twisted  out  of  plumb 
A  wet  towel  lay  cnunpled  on  the  floo 
and  two  whisky  bottles  stood  uncorkei 
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on  the  library  table.  Near  them  was 
a  blue-steel  army  revolver  and  five  ball 
cartridges.  All  over  the  place  were 
small  squares  of  white  paper  with  the 
giant  question  mark  staring  out  of  them. 
Until  he  saw  the  number  of  them,  Can- 
dleton  did  not  realize  what  a  fearful 
blow  Castor  was  dealing  the  innocent 
victim  of  his  psychological  experiment. 

Frend  sat  in  the  bowels  of  the  wreck, 
badly  done  up.  Candleton  pitied  him 
then,  and  afterward  regretted  the  waste 
of  honest  sentiment.  He  sprang  to  meet 
the  caller  as  one  who  finds  the  waiting 
quite  intolerable. 

"What  kept  you?''  he  demanded 
nervously,  and  again  there  was  that 
curious  gesture  of  the  hands. 

The  other  pointed  to  the  clock. 

*•  I*m  ahead  of  time  half  an  hour/' 
he  said.  **  What's  troubling  you  ? 
You  look  oflf  a  little.     Your  note — ' ' 

••Candleton,*'  he  said,  ••  I  wanted, 
oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  please  sit  down 
—somewhere.  Let's  see,  yes,  I  wanted 
you  to  come  here  because  I'm  in  trouble 
jolly  hard.  I've, — well,  something's 
the  matter  with  me.  Look  at  that  hand, 
once  I  could  shoot  the  whole  corps  to 
a  standstill  and  now  look  at  it !" 

Frend  held  out  trembling  fingers  for 
Candleton  to  see,  and  then  went  on,  his 
voice  rising: — 

••  Candleton,  I'm  not  the  man  you 
think  I  am!  Pm  not  the — you  see 
somebody  here  knows  and  is  torturing 
it  out  of  me  by  inches*  that's  why  I  sent 
for  you.  They  shan't  hear  any  con- 
fession from  me.  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
and  then, — you'll  see." 

Candleton  resolved  on  the  capture  ol 
the  revolver  as  his  next  move.  The 
case  was  too  serious  to  be  trifled  with. 
Frend  rambled  on. 

••  But  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  I'm 
not, — not  the  English  gentleman,  not 
the  Theo  Frend  you  think  but,"— he 
suddenly  ripped  open  a  drawer  in  his 
desk  and,  pulling  out  a  photograph, 
hurled  it  across  the  table.  It  was  the 
portrait  of  a  beautiful  young  woman. 

•*  Not  the  gentleman  you  think  but 
Tom  Fohrde  of  Liverpool,  a  fugitive 
from  justice, — for  my  life  !" 

After  a  long  interval  Candleton 
realized  they  were  staring  at  each  other 
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'*  Why,  boy,"  exclaimed  Castor  fl 
Candleton  entered  his  place  soon  aftei 
*  *  You  look  put  out.  Have  I  hole 
him?'' 

' '  Holed  him  too  well,  that's  all.  S 
big  a  hole  we  all  fall  into  it,  if  we  like  o 
not/'  and  then  he  related  evetything 
Castor  frequently  wiped  his  fotehea 
with  a  handkerchief.  They  sat  a  Ion; 
time  silent. 

It  was  a  lame  pair  who  limped  int 
the  entrance  of  the  Denis  that  evening 
They  had  dressed.  Castor  said  in  re 
sponse  to  the  question  : — 

**  Certainly  the  hour's  zi^t.  We'r 
not  criminals,  are  we  ?  It  is  ugly  busi 
ness  I  admit,  and  I  am  scared  of  it,  bu 
we  have  to  put  a  thick  front  on  an 
stave  it  out.  So  we'll  dress.  And — ^wd] 
marvelously  frightful,  isn't  it  ?  Bcin] 
an  amateur  scientist  is  one  thing,  bv 
my  professional  career  hasn't  fitted  m 
for  trailing  murder  mysteries." 

Frend,  wrapped  in  a  big,  black  coal 
was  waiting.  He  called  a  carriage 
The  driver  had  evidently  been  instructed 
Frend  pulled  all  the  curtains  down  an 
they  were  driven  for  half  an  hour  qnif 
slowly.  At  length  they  halted  in  a  sid 
street  and  Frend  got  out  and  led  thei 
up  a  dark  alley.  Music  sounded  fiuntl 
in  the  distance.  At  the  head  of  tb 
alley  they  entered  a  little  doorwa] 
Frend  still  leading,  and  passed  up  fiv 
long,  winding  flights  amid  darkness  s 
intense  they  could  make  out  not  on 
glimmer  of  light.  At  the  summit  thei 
was  a  stop  whHe  Frend  unlocked  anotiM 
door.  As  the  door  swung  out  it  U 
in  a  rush  of  cool,  sweet  air,  and  the 
saw  stars  shining  and  heard  noises  fl 
if  from  streets,  far,  fiu:  away.  Frend' 
boots  crunched  gravel  and  tiiey ,  fiollov 
ing,  found  then^ves  on  the  roof  dT 
lofty  building.  Frend  hurried  acnx 
this  to  a  narrow,  low-railed  Ixridgi 
passed  over  and,  his  companions  dosd 
at  his  back,  unlocked  another  dooi 
They  descended  three  stories  of  soli 
dark  and  then  paused  there  suddenly. 

**  Prepare  yourselves  I"  whispere 
Frend  somewhere  in  front. 

''  Don't  move  another  step  withot 
light,"  Castor  said  in  a  nervous  undei 
tone.     ''Get  a  match." 

But  before  it  conld  be  done  a  doc 
was  thrown  open  and  gave  plentj  c 
good  electric  light.    Tbcf  wtm  in 
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felicitously  upon  them.  As  Frend 
threw  off  his  great-coat  and  appeared  iu 
an  attire  surpassed  in  brilliance  only  by 
the  suddenly  acquired  radiance  of  his 
face,  Candleton  remembered  having 
seen  her  photograph  quite  recently. 

''Gentlemen/'  said  Frend  restrain- 
edly ,  '  *  it  seems  needless  to  say  that  this 
is  Mrs.  Frend,  my  wife,  who  arrived 
from  Liverpool  to-day,  happily  in  time 
for  this  occasion.  This  is  the  eleventh 
anniversary  of  our  marriage.  If  you 
will  look  quite  closely  you  will  see  that 
she  is  not  dead,  and  I  am  not  jealous. 
Your  dinner  for  four  is  ordered.  The 
check  will  amount  to  a  trifle  over  a 
hundred  dollars.  We  may  join  you,  I 
suppose  ;  you  will  p — '* 

And  then,  for  the  first  time,  they  no- 
ticed that  the  table  was  set  for  four,  and 
that  each  of  the  candle  shades  was  a  fat 
interrogation  point  fashioned  prettily  in 
rose-colored  tissue  paper. 


RNAL     GULLIBLE 

Public  and  the  Advertising  Fakir 


M.I  I*   LORING  ALLEN 


'y  St  i  forth  in  tJiis  article,  published  with  the  commend- 
tht'  writer  emphasizes  anew  the  importance  of  reliMe 
User  IS  sure  of  the  company  he  keeps — and  the  public  is 
'itors. 
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other  side  and  you  see  sitting  in  small 
rooms,  near  the  top  of  metropolitan 
office  buildings,  the  men  who  offer  glit- 
tering opportunities  to  the  poor  and  the 
ambitious.  Each  one  of  them  has  ex- 
changed his  everyday  name  for  a  cor- 
porate title,  with  **  Universal,'*  **  Na- 
tional" or  *' Continental  * '  in  it.  On 
his  letter  head  is  printed  a  picture  of 
the  great  building  in  which  he  occupies 
a  minute  corner.  It  is  labeled,  **  Our 
Company's  Main  Offices." 

When  Uncle  Sam  puts  his  gigantic 
postal  system  at  the  service  of  every  one 
of  us  who  can  afford  a  one  cent  stamp. 
he  imposes  just  one  condition — that  we 
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do  not  use  it  to  swindle  oitr  fellow  citi- 
zens* The  men  in  tJie  tall  buildings 
are  threading  tiieir  way  along  the  mar- 
gin  uf  that  law,  sunietiines  a  little  ioside 
it,  sometimes  a  little  outside, 

•*  Frandulent  use  of  the  mails"  is  a 
broad  term.  Yon  can  sell  a  man  n  r  1^ 
brick  by  correspondence,  absoi 
savings  for  a  get-rich -quick  concern, 
unload  on  him  worthless  mining  stock, 
^olicy    slips    or    lottery    tickets.     But 

ese  things  can  be  done  as  well  or  bet- 
ter in  other  ways.  There  is  a  class  of 
schemes,  however,  which  depend  abso- 
lutely on  the  use  of  the  mails.  When 
a  fraud  order  comes  from  the  Postoffice 
Department  to  stop  the  delivery  of  mail, 
a  concern  of  this  kind  usually  collapses 
at  once.  In  very  many  cases  it  would 
be  hard  to  convict  the  promotei-s  of  anv 
actual  crime.  There  is  no  hard  and 
fast  line  between  their  business  and  that 
of  an  honorable  merchant.  It  takes 
investigation  to  determine  whether  or 
not  it  is  conducted  in  good  faith.  Some- 
times the  men  in  these  questionable  con- 
cerns fight  the  case  made  against  them 
on  its  merits.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  sul>- 
mit  to  the  decree.  The  life  of  any  one 
of  their  enterprises  is  short,  though  the 
succession  is  unending.  Often  enungh, 
knowing  the  machinery  set  against 
them,  they  send  out  but  a  single  set  of 
circulars »  pocket  the  proceeds,  and 
move  to  another  field  before  there  is 
time  for  the  authorities  to  run  them 
down. 

One  thing  that  marks  a  swindler  is 
his  generosity.  Generosity,  carried  far 
enough,  fairly  disarms  any  suspicion. 
No  honest  business  man  ever  made  an 
offer  which  up  to  the  final  stage  seeme<i 
more  scrupulously  fair  than  that  made 
in  the  last  year  or  so  by  three  New 
York  companies  doing  business  on 
identical  lines,  the  Veritas,  Eureka  and 
Imperial  Typewriter  Companies. 

**F*''*  "  V^Uars  a  week  earned  at  home. 
No   '  ',    no!hinjj   to   sell.     We   want 

inteJ^i^  ...  ,  .  isons  to  write  letters  at  home  :it 
spare  moments.  $15  a  week  easily  enmed. 
We  fnmifib  paper  free  an«l  pay  $t.o  per  thou- 
sand,  cash,  weekly  for  single  page  letterB." 

This  was  their  offer.  Thos^e  who 
answered  the  advertis^ement  received  a 
circular  with  the  details  of  the  plan. 


^t    Sitiitil   dff>OSti    <'/  ^^.yO   2t'iL\    ffi/Iiiftd,    but  it 

uouid  be  re  hi  rued  to  the  appiiiaut  <.ft  nqttest 
ajUr  he  h*i(i  writttu  the  Jirst  thousand  tetters 
on  this  maihiftc. 

Its  oliject,  it  appeared,  was  to  advertise 
an  improved  typewriter.  The  machine 
itself,  with  its  **  springs  tempereil  with 
steel/*  its  ''polished  hnrdwocid  base/' 
and  other  features,  was  described  in  an 
aunexeil  folder,  and  a  copy  was  given 
<jf  the  letter  which  was  to  be  copied 
*'  exactly  as  shown."  The  company's 
generosity  was  so  great,  in  fact,  that  it 
would  even  pay  expressage  on  the  fin- 
ished work  sent  back  to  its  office. 

In  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  under- 
taking, it  was  an  obvious  requirement 
that  the  letter  writers  should  use  the 
company's  own  machine.  "  No  other 
will  do,"  said  the  circular,  *'  as  %ve  de- 
sire to  show  by  actual  work  the  pre- 
cision and  alignment  with  which  it 
writes."  If  any  shade  of  distrust  lin- 
gered in  the  reader's  mind  it  was  re 
moved  by  the  proposition  which  fol- 
lowed. The  company  would  lend  the 
machine,  keep  it  in  repair  and  agree  to 
su|>ply  the  applicant  with  regular  work 
for  a  whole  year.  There  was,  to  te 
snre,  a  small  deposit  required  (two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents),  but  it  would  be 
returned  if  the  applicant  wished  to  dis- 
continue the  arrangement  after  writing 
the  fitTst  thousand  letters.  Even  this 
was  apologized  for.  But  the  companj^ 
frankly  stated  that  it  could  not  place 
its  valuaVde  machines  in  unknown 
hands  without  some  guarantee  of  good 
faith.  **As/'  it  said,  with  engaging 
frankness^  **  there  are  so  many  persons 
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There  is  something  to  be  learned  ii 
punctuation,  too.  When  an  obacuK 
publication  offered  *'  a  watch  chain  an< 
charm  "  as  a  premium  with  every  sub 
scription,  hundreds  of  unsuspiciou 
readers  mentally  inserted  two  commas 
sent  their  money  and  waited  patientl] 
for  the  arrival  of  the  **  watch,  chain  am 
charm.'*  The  publisher,  however 
thought  in  hjrphens  and  sent  a  ''  watcl 
chain  and  charm,"  cheap  at  that. 

The  phrase  which  makes  the  deepes 
impression  on  the  man  or  womai 
anxious  to  turn  a  penny  honestly  i 
possible,  is  **  no  canvassing."  It  goe 
straight  to  the  heart  of  everyone  win 
has  trudged  down  country  roads  o 
tugged  at  city  door  bells  with  a  pro 
fusely  illustrated  set  of  lives  of  th 
Civil  War  generals  or  a  compendiun 
of  etiquette  under  his  arm.  By  com 
parison  with  that,  any  employmen 
seems  attractive. 

When,  in  addition,  you  have  th 
promise  of  * 'twelve  dollars  per  weel 
steady  income,  work  at  home.  You  ca 
start  work  the  moment  you  receive  ou 
reply,*'  the  thing  is  irrestible.  Th 
circular  sent  in  connection  with 
recent  offer  of  this  kind  explained  th 
firm's  purpose.  **  We  offer  you  th 
position  of  raising  mushrooms  at  yot 
home  with  prompt  cash  payment  fc 
all  you  can  raise." 

It  was  no  great  compliment  to  th 
reader's  intelligence,  when  the  authc 
of  the  circular  added,  '*  Remember,  it ; 
not  like  raising  live  stock . '  *  Of  course 
the  company  did  not  want  money  froi 
its  customers.  Few  of  them  do.  Bt 
anyone  who  had  mushrooms  to  sel 
could  get  most  liberal  prices  for  thei 
with  freight  charges  thrown  in.  A  dii 
trustful  person  might  have  remarke 
the  fact  that  the  address  where  th 
mushrooms  were  to  be  delivered  was  i 
a  down  town  ofl5ce  building  in  Ne 
York  far  away  from  the  usual  hauni 
of  vegetable  dealers.  But  there  was  th 
offer  in  black  and  white,  and  in  ordc 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  the  first  thin 
to  do  was  to  cultivate  the  mushrooms 
The  circular  explained  in  detail  ho^ 
this  was  to  be  done.  It  told  of  the  it 
credible  number  which  can  be  growt 
after  the  bed  is  once  started,  on  nin 


r         :   fymaiic  /cnsioft  Si'7t'jfi_^  tttiuhhte  ^iven  aivay  to  those  who  :>('/t  ihjt  fy  ptukaj^/  s  of 
ur  ivashiNg  btue.     Ait  we'  ask  is  that  tvhfn  you  see  the  seivuig  mat  hine  you  wtlt  shoio 
it  to  your  friends.'" — Extract  from  the  advertisement. 


juare  feet  of  cellar  flaor»  and  suggested 
[low  to  economize  space  by  arranging 
the  mushroom  beds  one  above  tlieotber 
shelves.     It  made  no  difference  to 
e    company    where    the    mushroom 
pawn    was    bought.      Any  seed  store 
i!d  furnish  it.     Only,  if  bought  in 
the  market,  a  sample  must  be  sent  for 
taraination  to  see  that  it  was  the  right 
Dtt,     This  formality  was  unnecessary 
rith    the   spawn  which    the  company 
itself  had  on  hand,  as  this  was  known 
he  up  to  requirements.     One  dollar 
rould  buy  enough  to  produce  one  hun- 
dred pounds    of    nuisli rooms    a    year, 
while  two  dollars  worth  would  establish 
in   every   cellar  a   veritable    horn    of 
plenty*   out  of  the   mouth   of   which 
nishrooms  were  to  pour  at  the  rate  of 
velve  dollars  worth  a  week. 
It   did   save   trouble    to   obtain   the 
pawn    direct   from  the  company,  and 
ery  few  of  the  prospective  nnishroom 
lisers   bought   it    anywhere  else.     It 
inie  in  quarter  and  half  pound  pack- 
the  former  being  the  one  dollar 
the  latter  the  two  dollar  lots.    Anr" 
was   of  the  best    quality.     It  was 
[)i]gbt  in   fact  from  one  of  the  fore- 
seedsmen  of  the  country,  at  the 
liar  price  of  six  dollars  per  hundred 
J.     The  contents  of  the  one  dol- 
package  cost  exactly  one  and  a  half 
Its. 


•  *  But  we  made  good  our  offer!' *  was 
the  protest  when  the  inspectors  came  to 
overhaul  the  concern's  affairs.  *'  We 
bought  and  paid  for  every  pound  of 
nuish rooms  tliat  were  sent  back  to  us." 
Apparently  this  was  true,  but  the  total 
quantity  shipped  to  the  New  York 
office  in  eight  months,  according  to  the 
finn's  own  books,  was  exactly  five 
pounds.  A  perservering  German  in 
Minnesota  reaped  this  han^est.  All  the 
other  aspirants  taken  together  did  not 
produce  enough  mushrooms  to  garnish 
a  single  beef  steak .  As  any  reputable 
seedsman  would  have  told  them  at  the 
sLirt,  nnishroom  raising  is  one  of  the 
most  uncertain  of  agricultural  enter- 
prises and  success  usually  comes  only 
after  painstaking  efforts  aud  repeated 
disappointments. 

While  most  of  the  schemes  which 
postoffice  inspectors  are  called  on  to 
investigate  lielong  to  pretty  familiar 
typeSj  many  swindlers  show  a  con:- 
mendable  versatility.  Last  autumn  a 
great  many  good  people  in  the  south- 
west received  copies  of  a  circular,  pait 
of  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

**  You  will  see  by  the  foregoing  letter 
that  the  Court  of  Claims  has  rendered  a 
decision  in  favor  of  those  to  whom 
premiums  or  prizes  were  awarded  by 
the  publishers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Planter  at    their   distribution    of  pre- 
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**To  unlock  the  door  to  fame ^  love  and  finan- 
cial prosperity^''  it  is  only  necessary  to  secure 
loadstone  * 'precisely  as  advertised,"' 

miums,  October  14,  1903.  In  this  case 
the  Chicago  Paper  Company  and  other 
creditors  attached  the  premiums  thus 
awarded  and  caused  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Publishing  Company  to  make 
an  assignment  and  also  cease  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Planter. 
I  was  appointed  receiver  for  the  Pub- 
lishing Company  and  was  immediately 
enjoined  from  distributing  the  prizes 
thus  awarded  on  the  plea  of  fraud  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Battle,  Manager  of  said 
Company.''  All  this  was  dated  at 
Memphis,  Tenn,  and  signed  by  Robert 
H.  Banks. 

The  **  foregoing  letter"  which  was 
printed  on  the  same  folded  sheet  of 
paper,  purported  to  be  an  order  of  tlie 
**  Court  of  Claims  "  appointing  Banks 
receiver.  It  was  signed  by  Judge  N. 
P.  Galaway,  and  attested  by  J.  Jacob 
Storch  as  clerk. 

Bank's  circular  went  on  with  a  some- 
what elal>orate  explanation  of  the  legal 
entanglements.  He  said  that  the  Court, 
**  after  due  deliberation,  decide<l  in 
favor  of  the  prize  winners  and  entered 
a  decree  to  that  effect,  ordering  Banks 
to  distribute  the  prizes,  ascertain  the 
costs,  etc:  that  Banks  made  arrange- 
ments with  various  express  Companies 
and  freight  lines  for  special  rates,  to 
obtain  wbich  it  was  necessary  for  him 


to  agree  to  ship  all  articles  at  one  time 
and  pay  the  charges  in  advance,  and 
that  this  agreement  was  approved  by 
the  court.''  The  date  of  such  simul- 
taneous shipment  had  been  fixed  for 
December  15,  1903,  and  all  premiums 
not  claimed  and  shipped  on  that  day 
would  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  placed 
in  the  "general  creditors'  fund."  To 
forestall  possible  criticism  it  was  ex- 
plained that  Banks  was  acting  on  the 
court's  order  and  had  no  power  to 
change  any  of  the  conditions. 

The  real  kernel  was  the  statement 
that  the  recipient  of  the  circular  was 
entitled  to  a  certain  prize  which  w^ould 
be  shipped  on  receipt  of  the  freight 
charges.  In  nearly  every  case,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  the  fortunate  ad- 
dressee had  won  premium  number 
seven,  a  **  horse  and  Lilly  buggy  and 
harness,  valued  at  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars. ' '  With  equally  re- 
markable uniformity ,  the  freight  charges 
were  placed  at  twenty-nine  dollars  and 
sixty  cents. 

Never  was  a  bubble  blown  with  less 
actual  soap.  In  the  first  place,  there 
had  never  been  such  a  concern  as  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Publishing  Com- 
pany, or  such  a  publication  as  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Planter.  There  was 
no  such  court  as  the  Court  of  Claims, 
no  such  Judge  as  N.  P.  Galaway  and 
no  such  Clerk  of  court  as  J.  Jacob 
Storch.  To  crown  all,  there  was  no 
such  person  as  Robert  H.  Banks.  The 
promoter  of  the  scheme  called  for  his 
])ersonal  mail  under  another  name. 

The  fraud  order  intercepted  six  hun- 
dred money  orders  and  a  number  of 
registered  letters.  All  these  people, 
with  the  hundreds  who  had  come  be- 
fore them,  were  reaching  out  after  valu- 
able prizes  which  they,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  must  have  known  they  had 
never  earned  or  even  competed  for. 
**  lie  has  mistaken  me  for  some  one  else, 
but  I'U  take  tlie  horse  and  bugg>'  just 
the  same,*'  nuist  have  been  the  thought 
which  flashed  through  those  six  hun- 
dred heads,  ai:d  it  is  an  unpleasant  com- 
mentary' on  th«?  wickedness  of  human 
nature.  The  ]»rime  swindler  simply 
makes  victims  ot  men  not  unwilling  to 


The  Eternal  Gullible, 
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One  of  tbe  largest  enterprises  against 
which  a  fraud  order  has  been  issued  in 
recent  years  was  tlie  Fairfield  Floral 
Company  of  Fairfield,  Maine.  Thisconi- 
paiiy  some  Sreveu  years  ago  advertised 
broadcast  for  the  services  of  people  to 
make  artificial  flowers  at  home.  Be- 
fore going  to  work»  of  course,  each 
applicant  was  required  to  provide  her* 
self  with  an  outfit^  consistlugof  scissors, 
paste  pot  and  a  few  materials,  which 
the  company  sold  at  the  "  nominal  " 
price  of  two  dolUirs,  With  this  outfit, 
came  samples  of  the  flowers  and  sprays 
that  were  to  be  made  for  the  company 
at  so  much  per  dozen.  Singularly 
enough,  though  the  patterns  were  ordi- 
nar}'  enough  muslin  flowers,  the  work- 
ers at  home  found  It  almost  impossible 
to  reach  the  standard.  Shipment  after 
shipment  was  sent  to  the  headquarters, 
only  to  be  returned  w^ith  the  infornia- 
tiott  that  it  did  not  come  up  to  the  pat* 
terns  and  could  not  be  accepted.  Those 
who  were  not  discouraged  by  this  treat- 
ment bought  more  materials  from  the 
company  and  went  on  with  their  work, 
until  a  fraud  order  and  several  prosecu* 
tions  and  convictions  of  the  company's 
leading  spirits  put  an  end  to  this  **easy 
and  genteel  method  of  earning  a  hand- 
some iucome/*  The  business  of  this 
company  had  at  the  end  grown  to  a 
point  where  more  than  fifty  girls  were 
actually  paid  good  wages  to  make  up 
the  pattern  flowers  and  answer  the 
thousands  of  letters  which  poured  in 
every  day  from  the  owners  of  \^'illing 
hsands- 

Professionals  do  not  have  the  field 
altogether  to  themselves  in  these  postal 
methods  of  defrauding  the  public.  In 
fact  there  is  probably  no  calling  in  ex- 
istence  which  it  is  so  easy  for  the  inex- 
perienced amateur  to  enter.  Circulars 
appeared  throus^hout  the  country  a  year 
or  two  ago  describing  the  **  Lode- 
stone  M>^ter\\"  Dr.  Henry  Jackson, 
of  Morris,  Ga..  wdio  signed  tbe  circu- 
lars, declared,  with  the  abundance  of 
detail  characteristic  of  this  form  of  liter- 
ature, that  he  had  secured  the  *'  Lode- 
stone  Mystery  "  in  June,  igot*  in 
Buffalo,  by  paying  a  deposit  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  A  perusal  of  the  de- 
scription did  not  make  the  Lodestone 
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trifling  service  or  trivial  payment  a 
great  firm  in  the  city  will  send  its  **  un- 
paralleled offer,"  he  doubtless  expects 
to  receive  the  china  set  after  he  has 
sent  bis  fifteen  cents  or  sold  the 
four  boxes  of  bird  seed.  But  when  he 
receives  merely  a  circular  telling  him 
by  what  further  labors  and  sacrifices 
he  cau  get  the  set,  he  feels  ashamed. 
He  knows  he  was  expecting  more  than 
any  reasonable  business  policy  could 
entitle  liim  to.  He  must  have  queer 
ideas  about  the  way  business  is  done 
in  this  world.  And  it  is  this  shame 
at  being  taken  in  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  these  swindlers  to  operate  for 
so  long  before  they  are  shown  up. 


HE   GOOD   FIGHT 
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Louis  told  the  story  to  the  world  when 
he  convicted  a  score  of  bribe-takers  in 
the  Municipal  Assembly  of  St.  Louis. 
It  is  a  taniiliar  story  now.  Between 
1897  and  1902,  the  public  service  cor- 
porations of  St.  Louis  alone  obtained 
franchises  valued  atone  hundred  million 
dollars  and  paid  therefor  in  direct  bribes 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  legislature,  a  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor and  eight  senators  were  involved 
in  the  exposures.  In  St.  Louis,  Folk 
has  convicted  seventeen  out  of  nineteen 
representutives  of  the  people  on  the 
charge  of  bribery .  The  Supreme  Court . 
coniposecl  of  eight  Democrats  and  one 
Republican,  reversed  eight  cases,  the 
total  number  npon  which  final  action  had 
been  passed .  The  enemy  held  the  courts. 

But  the  enemy  held  more  than  the 
courts.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  co- 
hesive than  the  power  of  public  plunder 
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it  is  the  fear  of  the  public  itself.  Each 
conviction  closed  the  boodlers'  ranks. 
The  public  service  corporations  stood 
back  to  back  and  there  were  few  men 
with  millions  who  did  not  look  upon 
the  public  prosecutor  as  a  public  enemy . 

There  was  a  third  party  to  the  alli- 
ance beside  courts  and  money,  and  that 
was  the  political  machine.  Tammany 
is  not  better  organized,  nor  do  the  Cook 
County  Republicans  march  with  more 
harmonious  tread  than  this  Democratic 
machine  in  Missouri.  For  in  Missouri 
the  ring  is  the  government  and  the 
executive  officers  links  in  the  chain. 

In  the  first  place,  throughout  the 
State  there  are  some  seven  thousand 
State  officials,  and  when  election  time 
comes  round  every  man  of  them  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  file  closer  for  the  Demo- 
cratic columns.  The  rest  of  the  year 
there  are  those  seven  thousand 
"spheres  of  influence,''  as  diplomats 
would  call  them,  quietly  looking  out 
for  their  own  jobs  and  the  party  ma- 
chine. In  a  word,  it  is  a  standing  army 
always  under  orders,  and  the  general 
staff  is  the  ring. 

This  is  the  first  driving  wheel  of  the 
machine.  The  second  is  the  control  of 
the  four  million  dollars  and  more  which 
represent  the  cost  of  running  the  State 
government,  due  allowance  lieing  made 
for  perquisites. 

The  third  wheel  is  the  complete  domi- 
nation by  the  State  authorities  over  all 
public  service  corporations.  This  is  a 
particularly  useful  wheel. 

The  fourth  is  the  control  of  twenty 
State  boards  and  as  many  professions, 
trades  and  branches  of  industry  over 
which  the  government  has  statutory 
supervision. 

These  are  all  recognized  parts  of 
every  well  constructed  machine,  but 
down  in  Missouri  they  have  added  a 
new  cog  wheel  or  two,  thus  making  the 
others  move  more  smoothly.  Through 
his  power  to  appoint  police  commis- 
sioners, the  Governor  has  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  police  affairs  in  the  great 
cities.  The  commissioners  who  are  his 
personal  appointees,  determine  on 
which  side  the  power  of  the  police  shall 
be  felt  on  election  day,  and  they  are 
not  slow  to  show  their  zeal  in  the  cause. 
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(  op)  right,  r/>3.  J.  C.  Strauss,  St.  Louis.  "^^ 

Joseph  Win *r ate  Folk. 

A  candidate  with  a  fightinf^  rrcop  d  and  with  honesty 
as  his  platfotm. 

quiescence,  much  less  his  initiative. 
Under  the  direction  of  Nelson  W. 
Mcl^eod,  President  of  a  large  whole- 
sale firm,  representative  citizens  organ- 
ized a  '*  Folk  for  Governor  "  Bureau. 
Folk  literature  was  strewn  broadcast 
over  the  State.  Then  it  was  that  the 
other  candidates  leapt  into  the  arena. 

James  A.  Reed,  Mayor  of  Kansas 
City,  and  James  B.  Gantt,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  asserted  their  claim  to 
party  consideration.  Both  gentlemen 
had  performed  meritorious  services  for 
the  Democracy.  Ivach  had  a  record  of 
commendable  performance.  Jndge 
( jiinlt  had  fought  under  the  flag  of  tlie 
Confetleracy.  Sons  of  the  Gray  re- 
garded him  with  reverential  kindness. 

Level  headed  and  aggressive,  Mr. 
Reed  was  a  power  in  Western  Missouri. 
A  capable  prosecutor,  his  career  as 
mayor  could  not  be  designated  an 
emphatic  success.  He  preaclied  against 
the  corporations,  but  the  corporations 
suffered  little  from  his  executive  prac- 
tices. He  started  war  on  a  street  rail- 
way combine  and  before  the  war  \vas 
ended  the  directing  genius  of  the  com- 
bine had  become  his  best  friend.  But 
this  is  another  story. 

A  shrewd,  genial,  well -liked  and  well- 
balanced  young  man — the  most  suc- 
cessful leader  the  St.  Louis  Democracy 


ever  had— next  appeared  as  a  factor. 
Harr>'  B.  Hawes  came  into  particular 
prominence  as  president  of  the  Jefferson 
Club,  the  local  Tammany,  which  three 
years  ago  had  much  to  do  with  reclaim- 
ing St.  Louis  from  an  administration 
of  Republican  misrule.  Appointed  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners,  Mr.  Hawes  extended 
his  prestige  until,  occasion  arising,  he 
flung  defiance  at  Edward  Butler,  the 
greatest  political  manipulator  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Butler  established  and  financed  the 
Southern  Telegraph  Company,  a  con- 
cern whose  sole  business  was  to 
receive  bets  on  horse  races.  Hawes 
raided  the  Southern's  offices  again  and 
again  until  finally  Butler  suspended 
operations.  The  sequence  of  this  inci- 
dent was  the  rise  of  Hawes'  stock  and 
the  temporary  waning  of  Butlerism. 

Hawes  and  Folk  had  been  boon  associ- 
ates. Journeying  to  St.  Louis  from  the 
sunny  South  almost  at  the  same  time, 
neither  the  senior  of  the  other  in  years  or 
experience,  they  started  side  by  side  to 
earn  a  livelihood.  Opportunity  led 
them  into  different  paths.  One  became 
an  uncompromising  political  leader,  the 
other  an  unyielding  officer  of  the  law. 
Hawes  aspired  to  the  gubernatorial 
nomination  as  a  reward  for  the  services 
he  had  rendered  to  his  party  ;  Folk  in 
consideration  of  the  duty  he  had  dis- 
charged to  the  people. 

Determined  to  annihilate  his  rival, 
Hawes  passed  withering  condemnation 
upon  him  because  Folk,  in  the  munic- 
ipal campaign,  refused  to  support  the 
Democratic  ticket.  Folk  gave  as  a 
rea.son  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  were  of  an  objection- 
able character,  and  for  him  to  have 
espoused  the  cause  of  men  like  James 
J.  Butler  for  Congressman  from  the 
Twelfth  District,  son  of  **  Boss  '*  But- 
ler then  under  indictment  for  boodling, 
would  have  jeopardized  his  work  as 
prosecutor.  This  explanation  dissatis- 
fied not  only  Hawes  but  other  Demo- 
crats, who  determined  there  and  then 
to  crush  any  hope  the  Circuit  Attorney 
might  have  of  political  preferment. 

The  closing  days  of  1895  witnessed 
the  real  opening  of  the  campaign. 
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En  route  to  St.  Joseph  to  deliver  his 
inaugural  address,  Folk  encountered 
Hawes  on  the  train,  and  a  dramatic 
interview  ensued. 

Diplomatically  commending  the  pros- 
ecutor's services,  Hawes  referred  with 
some  degree  of  sarcasm  to  Folk's  efforts 
to  extradite  the  boodlers  who  had  fled 
to  foreign  climes.  Mr.  Folk  accepted 
the  gibes  good-naturedly,  and  before 
they  had  concluded  Hawes  suggested 
that  they  go  on  the  stump  in  joint 
debate. 

•*  What  for?"  asked  Folk. 

**  Well,"  answered  Hawes,  **  just  to 
tell  the  people  what  each  of  us  stands 
for." 

'*  I  guess  they  know  well  enough 
already,"  was  Folk's  quick  retort. 

*'.Well,  Joe,"  returned  Hawes,  **  we 
are  both  descendants  of  a  long  line  of 
men  distinguished  in  the  civil  and  mil- 
itary history  of  the  South,  but  we  have 
come  to  a  parting  of  the  ways.  It  is  a 
case  of  your  political  ascendancy  or 
mine.  I  am  going  to  make  your  record 
as  a  Democrat  the  leading  issue  of  my 
canvass." 

The  two  did  not  meet  again  under 
friendly  circumstances.  The  breach 
between  them  gradually  widened,  and 
to-day  the  friendship  of  a  decade  has 
been  transformed  to  a  scornful  dislike. 

Such  are  the  three  candidates  banded 
together  against  Folk.  Hawes  is  a 
reformer.  Reed  is  a  reformer.  Gantt 
is  a  soldier,  and  here  are  these  three 
lined  up  side  by  side  with  the  ring  close 
behind  them — Edward  Butler,  boss, 
pulling  his  wires  behind  them  in  St. 
Louis  ;  William  J.  Stone,  junior  Sen- 
ator of  Missouri,  upon  whose  trail  Folk 
had  followed  too  hard  to  be  forgi\'en, 
pulling  his  wires  behind  them  through 
the  State;  and  every  influence  which 
had  welded  the  Missouri  ring  together 
working  witli  every  ounce  of  strength 
—all  to  beat  Folk.' 

The  direction  of  the  attack  was  soon 
determined.  Folk's  personal  character 
was  above  suspicion.  So  were  his 
energy  and  ability.  Thus  it  was  as  a 
doubtful  Democrat  that  they  began  to 
fi^ht  this  man,  who  had  never  in  his 
life  voted  for  a  man  outside  his  party, 
and  who  i3  a  Democrat  by  belief  and 
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A  candidate  with  a  reform  ffcotd  but  bitterly 
opposed  to  I' oik. 

instinct  as  well  as  by  conviction.  To 
the  machine,  however,  his  record  had 
one  flaw,  that  of  bolting  Butler. 

Orators  were  put  forward  and  the 
issue  was  befogged.  Folk  was  repre- 
sented as  a  vulgar  self-seeker,  willing 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
party.  **  Anything  for  Folk,"  they 
said  was  his  cry. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  inaugural 
appearance  as  a  candidate  for  Governor, 
Mr.  Folk  received  an  overwhelming 
ovation.  W'ith  mud  to  the  bridles, 
farmers  rode  thirty  miles  to  greet  the 
prosecutor  ;  a  dozen  counties  sent  large 
delegations  to  give  assurance  of  sup- 
port ;  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of 
life  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred called  at  the  hotel  to  bid  him  wel- 
come, and  three  meetings  held  during 
the  day  proved  inadequate  to  accommo- 
date the  throng  that  gathered  lo  hear 
him  expound  the  issues  of  the  campaign. 

And  Mr.  Folk  did  not  disappoint  his 
auditors.  He  sounded  the  keynote  by 
telling  the  leaders  of  his  own  party  that 
they  must  purge  the  organization  of 
criminal  venality.  At  his  critics  he 
hurled  this  defiance  : — 

*'  There  is  nothing  the  boodler  fears 
so  much  as  an  aroused  public  con- 
science.    The  boodlers  are  strong,  their 
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*  *  The  Democratic  party,  if  true  to  its 
high  mission,  must  be  the  party  of 
good  goverument  and  civic  righteous- 
ness." 

From  Mr.  Folk's  platform  Judge 
Gantt,  Mayor  Reed  and  Mr.  Hawes  took 
their  cue.  This  triumvirate  accused  the 
prosecutor  of  "slandering  Missouri." 
Corporations  that  had  made  a  prac- 
tice of  buying  the  Assembly  j  ust  as  they 
execute  an  ordinary  business  transac- 
tion, lined  up  solidly  against  Prosecu- 
tor Folk. 

The  millionaire  members  of  the  St. 
Louis  Noonday  Club  called  him  a 
"  dangerous  man."  Office  holders  who 
owed  their  jobs  to  political  pulls  added 
to  the  chorus  of  discordant  voices  ; 
every  thug  and  boodler  naturally  pro- 
nounced bitter  anathemas,  until  finally 
the  anti-Folk  forces  grew  and  broadened 
into  a  solid  phalanx  of  mighty  power. 

On  January  20,  Mr.  Hawes  made  a 
formal  announcement  of  his  candidacy. 
He  spoke  to  a  crowd  of  enthusiasts  that 
packed  a  St.  Louis  theater  to  its 
capacity.  In  the  front  row,  enjoying 
the  eloquence  of  the  young  leader,  the 
man  who  paid  Edward  Butler  forty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to 
distribute  among  nineteen  members  of 
the  assembly  brushed  elbows  with  the 
lawyer  who  had  pushed  a  big  boodle 
deal  through  the  Legislature. 

Aside  from  his  criticism  of  Mr.  Folk's 
Democracy,  Mr.  Hawes  announced 
that,  if  elected  Governor,  his  first  act 
would  be  directed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
special  jury  law — a  law  under  which 
the  boodle  convictions  were  obtained. 

All  the  candidates  opened  headquar- 
ters and  business  began.  Tons  upon 
tons  of  literature  went  forth  in  daily 
carloads  to  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Democratic  voters  in  the 
State.  How  much  money  has  been 
spent  to  defray  the  expenses,  no  one 
can  safely  estimate.  But  that  the 
expenses  of  the  four  candidates  have 
exceeded  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars is  conceded  on  all  sides,  although 
whence  the  money  comes  is  unex- 
plained. 

Nothing  just  like  Folk's  campaign 
has  been  seen  in  our  politics.  It  is  a 
purely  personal  campaign.     Folk  doe? 
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all  the  talking,  and  the  top-booted 
farmers  think  nothing  of  driving  twenty - 
five  miles  through  Missouri  mud  and 
back  again  just  to  hear  him.  His  plat- 
form is  as  simple  as  his  speeches. 
**Thou  shalt  not  steal — even  if 
thou  art  a  Democrat,  thou  shalt 
not  steal.*'  He  reiterates  it  every- 
where as  he  stands  on  the  platform, 
short,  thick-set  and  wearing  on 
his  face  that  look  of  quiet,  almost 
placid  determination  which  is  photo- 
graphed on  the  soul  of  every  boodlerin 
Missouri.  The  farmers  trust  him.  Folk 
himself  told  me  once  that  he  believed 
every  Democrat  in  Missouri  with  a 
beard  more  than  two  inches  long  was 
with  him.  It  is  true.  F'olk's  energy 
is  terrific.  I  quote  verbatim  from  the 
papers  the  record  of  a  single  day  : — 

Mr.  Folk  arrived  in  Harrisonville  at  5 
o'clock  this  morning,  having  left  Jeffer- 
son City  at  2  o'clock.  He  slept  perhaps  an 
hour  on  the  train  and  two  hours  after  arriving 
in  Harrisonville,  making  three  hours  sleep  in 
all.  At  8  o*clock  he  was  in  a  carriage  and 
drove  to  Freeman,  twelve  miles  away.  Here 
he  spoke  for  nearly  two  hours  to  an  audience 
that  over-filled  the  hall.  At  noon  he  was  once 
more  behind  a  team,  going  over  the  hard  dirt 
roads  to  Drexel,  eighteen  miles.  It  was 
shortly  after  3  o'clock  when  he  faced  his  large 
audience  there  and  spoke  for  an  hour  and 
forty-five  minutes.  Supper  was  taken  and 
again  Mr.  Folk  waved  his  friends  farewell 
from  out  the  carriage  in  which  he  was  seated. 
To  Everett  he  drove,  fifteen  miles  away, 
where  another  rousing  meeting  was  held. 
Shortly  after  9  o'clock  Mr.  Folk  climbed  into 
another  vehicle  and  drove  sixteen  miles  to 
this  place,  where  he  boarded  the  train  at  mid- 
night for  Kansas  City  and  Andrew  county. 
Or,  to  sum  up,  from  8  o'clock  this  momitig 
until  11.30  o'clock  to-night  Mr.  Folk  spoke 
nearl)-  six  hours,  besides  driving  sixty  miles. 

Surely  that's  going. 

St.  Louis  is  the  very  center  of  machine 
influence.  The  word  was  passed  along 
to  vote  for  Hawes,  a  Democrat  who 
would  reform  a  party  without  defaming 
Missouri.  And  when  the  St.  Louis 
County  Convention  met  to  elect  dele- 
gates, a  startling  thing  happened.  The 
Folk  forces  controlled  the  committee  and 
the  committee  refused  to  announce  the 
time  or  place  of  the  convention  out  of 
fear  that  the  hall  would  be  packed  with 
St.  Louis  ''Indians,"  as  the  ruffians 
are  called  who  create  disturbances  at 
the  polls  and  vote  "early  and  often." 
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It  was  Folk's  chance  to  smoke  out 
the  Governor.  Dockery,  he  declared, 
' '  must  either  acknowledge  respons- 
ibility or  confess  incompetency.'* 

Mr.  Dockery  answered  that  if  the 
police  were  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty, 
the  offending  patrolmen  would  be  pun- 
ished ;  at  the  same  time  he  expressed 
the  belief  that  Mr.  Folk  was  simply 
using  the  primary  outrages  as  a  subter- 
fuge to  enlist  sympathy  with  his  cause 
iind  he  assumed  that,  regardless  of  police 
misconduct,  Mr.  Hawes  would  have 
carried  every  ward;  and  he  belittled  the 
l^'olk  movement  by  calling  attention  to 
t  he  fact  the  prosecutor  received  a  total  of 
<  nly  twenty-eight  hundred  votes,  while 
Hawes  got  thirteen  thousand. 

As  the  campaign  progressed  it  be- 
came constantly  more  apparent  that 
( iantt,  Reed  and  Hawes  had  affected  a 
combination  with  the  single  purpose 
of  defeating  Folk.  Each  was  using 
his  local  popularity,  and  among  them 
they  hoped  to  total  up  an  overmaster- 
ing strength.  Folk  watched  them. 
*'  They  are  running  in  spots,*'  said  he 
to  one  of  his  audiences,  and  the  pat 
jthrase  stuck.  Then  he  went  on  to 
describe  the  method.  The  scheme  re- 
minded him  of  the  shell  game — the 
Tiow-you -see-it  and  now-you-don*t  idea 
which  has  supported  sharpers  down 
through  the  centuries. 

'*  The  machine,**  says  he,  *'  handles 
the  shells.  When  I  was  in  Oregon 
County  the  three  shells  were  placed 
before  me.  I  picked  up  one  and  found 
nothing.  Another,  and  found  nothing. 
Before  picking  up  the  third  I  stooped 
down  and  listened.  I  heard  something 
about  the  *  woody  dells  of  Missouri, 
the  limpid,  gurgling  streams,  with 
Ijlue-tinted  skies  * — and  I  knew  it  was 
Reed.'* 

The  quotation  sounded  like  Reed*s 
j^peeches,  and  the  audience  roared. 

'*  In  Mississippi  County,**  Folk  went 
on,  "  I  picked  up  the  second  shell  and 
found  beneath  it  the  lovely,  curly  locks 
of  Harry  Hawes.  Under  the  second 
shell,  in  Cooper  County,  I  saw  the 
judicial  ermine  of  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  Judge  Gantt." 

The  Folk  papers  took  up  the  slogan 
and  as  the  campaign  progressed  and 
the  chances   of  Judge  Gantt  became 
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slimmer  and  slimmer,  the  political 
twins,  Hawes  and  Reed,  grew  to  be  a 
phrase  that  everybody  understood.  The 
man  on  the  street  emphasized  the  idea 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  his  own  : — 
**  Reed's  swag, 

Gantt's  gab, 

Hawes*  gag, 

Dockery's  wink, 

Butler's  chink, 
vs. 

The  Voice  of  the  Pee-pul." 
At  Trenton  a   conflagration  started 
outside  of  the  building  during  the  pro- 
gress of  a  meeting.     The  usual  confu- 
sion resulted. 

The  chairman  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
cried  out :  — 

**  Good  people,  do  not  let  a  fire  dis- 
turb you.  We  are  in  infinitely  more 
danger  from  boodlers  than  from  fire." 
The  appeal  proved  effective  alid  order 
ensued  at  once. 

And  Folk  is  going  to  win.  Even  if 
he  were  not  Folk,  the  cause  he  repre- 
sents is  too  potent  to  be  permanently 
defeated.  A  tidal  wave  is  rolling 
over  the  State.  The  machine  is  panic- 
stricken  and  some  of  its  best  known 
leaders  are  running  to  cover.  Folk  once 
in  the  Governor's  chair,  the  ring  has 


got  to  break ,  and  in  saving  his  State, 
Folk  will  save  his  party.  There  is  no 
such  courageous  forward  movement  in 
our  politics  to-day  as  this  in  Mis- 
souri. 

And  this  transformation  has  been 
made  by  working  inside  a  party — a 
thing  too  often  thought  impossible.  Folk 
is  first,  last  and  always  a  Democrat. 
But  he  is  more  than  a  good  Democrat. 
He  is  a  good  citizen.  An  incident  in 
his  company  tells  the  whole  story. 

It  was  just  after  a  speech  in  one  of 
the  rural  districts.  An  old  Missouri 
farmer  had  sat  stolid  and  apparently  un- 
moved in  the  front  row  listening  ini- 
perturbably  to  all  that  Folk  had  to  say. 
As  he  rose  to  go  he  stepped  forward  to 
the  platfonn.  Folk  held  out  his  hand, 
but  the  farmer  stood  irresolute. 

"Say,  Mr.  Folk,"  said  he,  "  are  you 
a  Democrat  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Folk,  "I'm  a  Demo- 
crat." 

"  Do  you  believe  in  the  Lord  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  in  the  Lord." 

"Well  then,"  drawled  the  farmer, 
"  I  guess  you're  all  right." 

There  is  the  man  in  a  nutshell.  Folk 
is  a  Democrat,  he  believes  in  the  Lord, 
and  he  ts  all  right. 
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THE  little  girl  at  the  convent  gate 
was  very  glad.  She  sang  over 
and  over  again  the  words  of  a  song 
she  had  but  newly  learned — over  and 
over  again.  They  were  Latin  words, 
and  she  did  not  know  their  meaning, 
but  they  had  a  sound  most  sweet  and 
a  precious  dignity  which  would  soon  be 
hers,  for  was  she  not  one  of  the  little 
maids  selected  to  carry  candles  before 
Sister  St.  Agnes  to-night?  She  had 
seen  her  candle — it  was  tall  and  very 
white,  and  it  should  be  lighted — her 
dress  should  be  white,  too,  and  a  wreath 


of  wax  flowers  should  crown  her  hair. 
She  had  never  seen  a  sister  take  the 
veil— the  black  veil.  It  was  a  sad  and 
solemn  right  she  knew,  and  the  older 
girls  whispered  tales  of  a  coffin  in  which 
the  white  veiled  novice  lay  down,  rising 
at  length,  grave  in  her  black  covering, 
dead  and  forever  buried  to  the  world 
outside.  The  little  girl  shivered,  but 
she  went  on  singing.  She  had  loved  Sis- 
ter St.  Agnes  with  a  love  half  worship. 
To  her  the  nun  was  like  the  Virgin'? 
statue,  though  far  more  lovable  with 
her  sweet  face  and  soft,  cool  hands. 
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Indoois  the  girls  were  at  their  classes. 
She  and  three  others  were  wandering  at 
will,  free  that  thev  might  tell  their 
beads  and  redect  upon  the  ble^s^ed  priv- 
flege  that  shooid  be  theirs  to-night 
— '*Holy  Brides  maids.'  the  Mother 
Superior  had  name!  them.  And.  in- 
deed, the  child  had  said  her  beads  a 
very  great  many  times,  and  had  re- 
flected, too — all  day. 

She  wore  the  little  rosary  .Impending 
iixmi  her  waist,  jtxst  as  Sister  St.  Agnes 
wore  her  large  one.  and  now  as  she  sat 
among  the  roses  at  the  gate  she  fumbled 
for  the  little  cross  again.  Then,  quite 
suddenly,  she  felt  a  footfall  and  looked 
up.  In  the  gateway,  between  the 
statues  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Virgin, 
stood  a  man — a  young  man.  He  was 
looking  down  at  her.  not  smiling,  but 
with  something  of  a  kindly  greeting  in 
his  eyes  that  satisfied  the  child. 

•*  Good  afternoon.'  he  said — "  Good 
evening,"  said  the  child.  There  was  a 
silence. 

"  The  gate  is  always  unlocked  on 
Thursday,"  she  added  significantly. 
*•  It's  our  visiting  day."  But  he  only 
took  off  his  hat  and  wiped  his  brow. 
Then  he  looked  down  the  long  drive- 
way at  the  convent,  barely  visible  for 
trees. 

The  child*s  interest  became  sympa- 
thy. •*  He  is  like  Lottis  little  brother 
was,"  she  thought — **  he  is  afrai<i." 

•*  I  will  go  to  the  house  with  you/* 
she  said  aloud,  risin^^  from  the  stone 
where  she  sat  and  shaking  the  leaves 
from  her  dress.  But  he  only  sij^hed 
and  put  on  his  hat  again.  The  child 
was  quite  sorry  for  him,  but  she  said  no 
more. 

He  walked  the  entire  length  of  the 
enclosure  outside  and  back  again  ver>' 
slowly,  then  he  said,  stopping  by  St. 
Joseph's  statue  : — 

••You  say  this  is  visiting  day  with 
you,  little  one — do  the  nuns  have  visit- 
ing days  ?*'     The  child  shook  her  head. 

••Oh,  no,"  she  answered — **  perhaps 
Mother  Superior  will  talk  to  you  through 
the  grating — I  will  go  with  you." 

But  he  only  looked  at  her.  '*The 
others  " — he  asked  quite  earnestly — 
'•  will  they  see  no  one  ?" 

The  child    hesitated ;    she    felt    as 


though  she  were  denying  a  petition. 
•  N — no.  except  their  verv  own  tiim- 
ily." 

"Ah."  he  said  at  length.  He  spoke 
as  thoUjih  he  were  ver>-  tired,  and  he 
turnevi  to  go.  He  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten the  cliild.  then  bis  eyes  fell  on 
her  where  she  sto^.x:.  "  *  Are  you  saying 
your  beads  ?*    he  askevi. 

She  nodded,  suddenly  remembering 
them.  He  leaned  on  the  fence  beside 
her. 

*  Will  you  say."  he  askevi.  *'  a  prayer 
for  one  who  is  very.  ver>*  lonely  and 
quite  sad  ?  '  She  regardevi  him  silently . 
"Just  a  little  prayer  for  one  who  has 
been  as  dead  for  many  years — i.leud  in  a 
strange  land,  and  who  returns  wear>- 
and  eager  to  dnd  all  lost  for  which  he 
toiled  ?  * 

"  Yes."  said  the  child  soi^lv.  *'  I 
will.'- 

"What  will  you  say?"  asked  the 
man. 

"I  do  not  know.''  she  said,  after  a 
moment's  reflection.  "What  does  he 
say — the  one  who  is  so  sad  ?" 

The  man  shook  his  head.  "  He  has 
prayeil  in  every  language/'  he  replied. 
'*  He  is  tired  now:  his  prayei^  liave 
not  come  true." 

The  child  kx^kevl  down  at  her  beads. 
**That  is  strange/*  she  s;iid.  She 
glanceii  up  quickly.  "  Did  he  ever 
write  a  note  and  lay  it  in  the  little  bas- 
ket at  Our  Lady's  feet  ?" 

The  stranger  lookeil  away.  No.  he 
thought  not. 

**  It  is  a  gooil  plan."  s;iid  the  child. 

But  the  stranger  merely  sniileil. 

**  You  tell  him  of  this,"  she  said. 

**  Are  you  so  sure,**  asked  he.  **  that 
it  will  come  to  pass  ?  Suppose  it  is  too 
late?** 

**  I  am  very  sure,**  she  said.  **  Noth- 
ing is  too  late.  Do  you  know/*  she 
added  in  a  tone  of  deep  confidence,  **  I 
had  not  been  asked  to  l>e  a  Holy 
Bride's  maid  for  Sister  St.  Agnes— they 
were  all  chosen — and  I  put  a  note  in 
the  little  ba.sket  at  Our  Lady's  feet,  and 
Julia  got  sick  and  I  was  chosen  in  her 
place  !  Of  course,  it  is  too  bad  that  she 
is  sick.  Suppose/*  she  added  in  a 
brighter  tone — *  *  suppose  you  write  for 
your  friend  ?     I  will  take  the  note.** 
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the  narrow  path  from  the  grotto.  Her 
head  was  bowed  and  the  rosary  at  her 
side,  with  its  great,  black  beads  and 
heavy  cross,  swayed  gently  with  each 
step,  glistening  in  the  sun,  then  lost  in 
the  dark  drapery  of  her  dress.  Almost 
concealed  in  her  flowing  sleeves  she 
held  a  smaller  rosary.  As  she  walked 
her  lips  moved.  She  did  not  see  the 
child. 

*  *  Sister  * ' — the  nun  looked  up — slow- 
ly. Then  she  would  have  passed,  a 
finger  on  her  lips. 

**  Pardon,  Sister,*'  said  the  child. 
**  It  is  something  for  Our  Lady.*' 

In  her  excitement  she  pressed  through 
the  hedge  and,  pushing  the  paper  into 
the  unresisting  hand,  said  breathless- 
ly:- 

''  Give  it  her  to-night— in  the  little 
basket,  in  front.** 

'*What  is  this?"  asked  the  sister 
gently .  She  unfolded  the  little  slip  and 
looked  at  it,  then  she  turned  it  over  and 
looked  again. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

**  Where  did  you  find  this?"  she 
asked  at  length.  And  the  child,  won- 
dering at  her  changed  voice,  raised  her 
eyes.     The  nun  was  very  white. 

*'  A  stranger  gave  it  to  me,*'  said  the 
child. 

*  *  A  stranger  ?     Where  ?*  * 

'*  He  is  gone  now,**  replied  the  child 
faintly.  **  He  gave  it  me  for  his 
friend.'* 

''  Ah— his  friend." 

**0h,  sister!**  cried  the  little  girl, 
**  have  I  done — a — a  sin  ?" 

There  was  a  stone  bench  at  their  side 
and  the  sister  sat  down.  The  child 
was  very  troubled. 

**  I  am  so  sorry,*'  she  said. 

But  the  sister  seemed  not  to  hear. 
**  Where  were  you  ?**  she  asked. 

"  I  was  on  the  stone  by  the  gate.** 

**  The  front  gate?** 

*'  Yes,  sister.**  She  put  her  face  in 
her  arm  and  spoke  brokenly.  **  And 
he  was  so  sad,  and  his  friend  was  sad. 
I  told  him  to  write  to  Our  Lady — ^for 
his  friend — and  he  did.  I  said  I  would 
give  it  to  you  for  to-night.  I  will 
never  again.     I  am  so  sorry.** 

Sister  St.  Agnes  was  leaning  her  head 
upon  her  hand. 
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'*  Did  he  say — his  friend  ?"  she  asked. 

**  I  think  he  said — yes,  it  was  his 
friend  he  said." 

*  *  And  he  is  gone  ?  What  is  his 
name— do  you  know.'* 

'*  I  do  not  know,  sister.  I  am  very 
sorry.** 

**  What  was  he,  the  stranger,  like  ?** 

**  He  was  tall  and — and  good,  and — 
and  he  talked  very  kind." 

'*  Don't  cry,  my  dear,*'  said  Sister 
St.  Agnes.  She  rose  very  slowly  and 
took  a  step  forward.  Then  she  paused 
and  leaned  for  a  moment  on  the  stone 
bench. 

**  Mother  said  I  might  sit  there," 
said  the  child,  wiping  her  eyes. 

**Will  you,"  began  the  sister — then 
she  stopped  suddenly  and  put  her  hand 
to  her  forehead,  her  lips  were  very  pale 
— '*  will  you  take  me  there,  where  you 
were  sitting  ?  I  should  like  to  see  the 
place." 

The  child  wondered. 

*'  Yes,  sister,**  she  said. 

They  went  around  by  the  little  gate, 
Sister  St.  Agnes  holding  the  child's 
hand  and  walking  so  slowly  that  at 
times  she  stood  quite  still. 

•*  I  have  said  my  beads  thirty-one 
times,"  said  the  child  as  they  went 
down  the  driveway,  but  the  sister  said 
nothing. 

The  entrance  was  guarded  thickly 
with  maples,  and  through  their  green 
ranks  only  the  gleam  of  St.  Joseph's 
white  robe  could  be  seen .  They  passed 
under  the  interlocking  boughs  and  stood 
hand  in  hand  at  the  gate.  Then  sud- 
denly a  man  rose  from  the  little  seat 
outside  and  stood  looking  at  them.  It 
was  the  stranger.  He  stood  very  still, 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  looking  at  them. 

Sister  St.  Agnes  gave  a  sharp  cry  and 
started  forward,  then  she  stopped,  and 
it  seemed  for  an  instant  as  though  she 
would  flee  again  up  the  drivew^ay.  In- 
stead she  swayed  where  she  stood,  ever 
so  slightly,  her  hands  locked  on  her 
breast,  her  fingers  working  whitely. 
The  man  opened  the  gate  and  came  in. 
He  stepped  to  her  side  and  would  have 
supported  her  had  she  not,  with  a  sud- 
den step,  drawn  back. 

The  child,  watching  and  wondering, 
saw  that  they  both  trembled  very  much. 


*'  I  thought  you  were  dead,**  the  nun 
said,  her  hand  moving  to  her  throat. 
The  words  caught  pitifully. 

The  man's  eyes  had  never  left  her 
face. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "lam.     And  you?'* 

"Oh,"  she  answered,  "  I  do  not 
know."  She  moved  closer  to  the  gate- 
way and  stood  leaning  against  St. 
Joseph,  very  beautiful  with  her  pale 
face  and  large,  shadowy  eyes  and  white 
veil,  like  a  bride. 

"  Surely,"  said  the  man — "surely  I 
may  touch  your  hand." 

But  she  hid  the  trembling  fingers  in 
the  black  folds  of  her  sleeve. 

"Be  kind,**  she  whispered.  "Be 
merciful.** 

"  You  kept  your  word,**  he  said  at 
length.  "You  kept  your  word.  If  I 
died  you  would  do  just  this,  you  said. 
Well—" 

"  I  must  go  back,**  she  said  after  a 
pause.  "But,  first,  how  was  it  all? 
Tell  me,  quickly.** 

"Ah,**  he  sighed  wearily,  "is  it 
worth  while  ?  It  is  a  long  tale — a  very 
long  tale.     Shall  I  ever  see  you  again  ?'  * 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  do  not  understand  your  laws,** 
he  told  her.  *  *  They  said  you  were  here 
but  would  not  see  me,  yet  you  came. 
Perhaps  you  will  come  again,  if  I  wait. 
Six  years  I  have  waited,*'  he  said,  "for 
this.     Shall  I  ever  see  you  again  ?*  * 

Her  lips  moved,  he  came  nearer. 

"  What  is  it  dear  ?'*  he  asked. 

"  I  was  calling  the  child,*'  she  an- 
swered.    *  *  Where  is  she  ?' ' 

"  Oh ,  the  child— she  is  there. "  And 
the  little  g^rl  came  from  the  stone  by 
the  rose-bush  and  stood  beside  them. 

"Come,  my  dear,"  said  the  sister 
gently,  "let  us  go."  But  the  man 
stood  in  her  path. 

*  *  Tell  me, "  he  demanded  wretchedly , 
"  shall  I  ever  see  you  again  ?** 

The  child's  eyes  flashed. 

"  You  must  not  talk  so  to  her,**  she 
said.     *  *  You  are  rude  ! ' ' 

The  nun  took  the  small  hand.  They 
both  smiled .  It  was  a  relief — that  voice 
of  the  child. 

"  Shall  I  ?*'  he  asked  again. 

*'Oh,**  said  Sister  St.  Agnes,  **not 
after  to-night." 
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Sister  St.  Agnes  drew  the  small  fig- 
ure close  amid  the  folds  of  her  skirt. 

'*  The  child  Is  right,"  she  said  gently 
- — '*  not — not  in  these  vestments/' 

The  man  spoke  after  a  long  breath* 

**  Yes/'  he  said,  "  she  is  right/* 

And  they  went  up  the  driveway,  the 
child  clinging  to  tlie  nun.  It  was  all 
very  strange.  But  the  Mother  Superior 
explained  everything  later. 

It  seemed  the  stranger  loved  Sister  Ag- 
nes very  dearly — she  loved  him,  too,  and 
had  been  promised  to  him — and  it  was  a 
blessed  intervention  that  he  came  in  time. 

''But.  oh/'  said  the  child,  **the 
friends  little  note  1  Sister  St.  Agnes 
tucked  it  in  her  dress.  What  will  be 
done  about  that?" 

Then  she  felt  a  glad  bon nd  of  her 
heart  when  the  Mother  Superior  said  r — 

**It  is  answered^  my  dear^  and  you 
have  l>eeu  the  means.  Is  that  not  a 
blessed  privilege  V  * 

It  almost  compensated  for  the  burn- 
ing candle  she  did  not  carry . 
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Magazines  serve  the  author  as  well 
as  the  reader.  They  make  it  easy  for 
him  to  w^rite  and  support  himself  during 
the  years  of  his  apprenticeship.  It  is 
silly  to  say  they  do  not  encourage  liter- 
ature when  the  Dickens  and  Thaekerays 
of  the  last  generation  and  the  Mark 
Twains  and  Bret  Hartes  of  this  owe  to 
them  their  earliest  successes.  And  it  is 
the  public  which  learned  to  appreciate 
these  nien  In  the  Magazines  that  after- 
wards bought  their  books. 


The  truth  is,  the  magazine  effectually 
bridges  the  gap  between  newspapers 
and  books.  Just  as  newspapers  teach 
people  to  read  magazines,  so  maga^^ines 
teach  them  to  read  books .  But  as  it  takes 
less  time  to  write  a  good  article  or  story 
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than  a  poor  book,  so  the  magazine  must 
always  excel  the  book  in  the  prime  vir- 
tue of  timeliness — that  instant  response 
to  the  readers'  thoughts  which  instinct- 
ively creates  interest  and  sympathy. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  less  imme- 
diately timely  than  a  newspaper,  a  mag- 
azine has  great  advantages  over  the 
product  of  daily  journalism.  In  the 
first  place  its  interest  is  immensely 
broader.  In  its  stories  and  articles  a 
magazine  touches  life  at  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent points.  Then  it  is  vastly  more 
thorough.  It  takes  thirty  times  as  long 
to  put  a  magazine  together  as  a  journal 
and  the  work  should  be  thirty  times  as 
well  done.  In  thirty  days  events  of 
note  do  not  lose  their  timeliness,  and 
while  the  magazines  share  this  virtue 
with  the  newspapers,  they  are  of  their 
nature  universal  rather  than  local,  free 
from  the  bitterness  and  partisanship  of 
a  daily  strugg^le  and  edited  with  a  care 
beyond  the  reach  of  journalism. 

With  increasing  influence  comes  in- 
creasing responsibility,  and  it  was  the 
lively  realization  of  this  truth  which 
led,  last  month,  to  an  event  of  great 
significance  to  the  publishers  and 
editors  of  the  progressive  American 
magazines.  This  event  was  the  first 
annual  dinner  of  the  Periodical  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  which  was  given 
in  Washington  city  last  month.  The 
company  which  celebrated  the  occa- 
sion was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
gathering  of  recent  years.  Beside  the 
President,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Senators,  Ambassadors  and  Represent- 
atives, there  were  present  most  of  the 
authors  who  stand  in  the  front  rank 
to-day,  and  men  of  various  other  pro- 
fessions whose  lead  the  rest  of  us  have 
wisely  learned  to  follow.  It  was  an 
impressive  occasion,  and  its  keynote  is 
to  be  found  in  the  opening  paragraph 
of  the  President's  speech  : — 

**  It  is  always  a  pleasure,"  said  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  **  to  meet  the  real  governing 
classes.  I  think  that  we  of  the  United 
States  cannot  keep  too  fresh  in  our 
minds  the  fact  that  the  men  responsible 
for  the  government  are  not  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  but  the  people 
themselves,  and  that  therefore  heavy  is 
the  responsibility  lying  upon  the  people 
and  npcm  those  who  do  most  toward 


shaping  the  thought  of  the  people." 
To  shape  the  thought  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  perhaps  as  great  a  respon' 
sibility  as  this  world  afibrds.  Yet  the 
satisfaction  which  comes  of  even  partial- 
ly successful  results,  far  outweighs  the 
labor.  The  readers  of  Leslie's  Month- 
ly Magazine  have  long  been  familiar 
with  Mr.  Brandenburg's  human  story  of 
the  immigration  question.  It  is  obvious 
to  the  thoughtful  that  the  swelling  tide 
of  foreign  immigrants  coming  to  this 
country  in  millions  every  year,  consti- 
tutes a  problem  which  is  of  itself  a 
menace.  Here  was  a  field  well  suited 
to  the  genius  of  a  magazine — a  chance 
not  alone  to  criticise,  but  to  help  con- 
sider a  wise  immigration  policy  and  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  the  people. 

All  attempts  to  restrict  general  immi- 
gration have  hitherto  ended  in  failure. 
At  present  our  criminal  classes  are 
•recruited  wuth  portentous  rapidity  from 
the  ranks  of  inmiigrants,  while  steam- 
ship agents,  the  secret  employers  of 
contract  labor  and  often,  in  instances 
well  authenticated  by  Mr.  Brandenburg, 
the  authorities  of  foreign  cities,  have 
combined  to  bring  to  America  hordes 
of  people  who  can' never  make  desirable 
citizens. 

Impressed  by  these  conditions,  Mr. 
Brandenburg  suggests  that  until  such 
time  as  treaties  can  be  concluded  with 
immigrant  producing  countries,  the 
emigrants  be  examined  in  their  home 
district  by  an  itinerant  board  of  not  less 
than  three  American  inspectors,  chosen 
subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Service. 
The  work  of  acceptance  and  rejection 
should  be  anticipated  in  Europe  and 
the  flood  of  undesirable  immigrants 
checked  at  its  very  source. 

Mr.  Brandenburg  has  submitted  his 
plan  in  considerable  elaboration  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Mr.  George  B.  Cortelyou,  and 
to  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immi- 
gration, Mr.  F.  B.  Sargent.  The  sound 
sense  of  the  proposed  system  appealed 
to  both  these  gentlemen,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  change  is  to  be  made  an 
administration  measure.  As  we  write, 
the  machinery  of  national  legislation  is 
at  work  to  bring  about  the  reform. 

Here  is  a  definite  accomplishment  by 
a  popular  magazine. 
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the  fear  of  not  accomplishing  what  is  before 
us  is  the  oftfy  thing  that  stands  in  our  way. 

If  we  put  all  hurry,  whether  it  be  an  im- 
mediate hurrj'  to  catch  a  train,  or  the  hurry  of 
years  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  main 
objects  of  our  lives, — if  we  put  it  all  under 
the  clear  light  of  this  truth,  it  will  eventually 
relieve  us  of  a  strain  which  is  robbing  our 
vitality  to  no  end. 

First,  the  times  that  we  mus^  hurry  should 
be  minimized.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
necessity  for  hurry  comes  only  from  our  own 
attitude  of  mind,  and  from  no  real  need  what- 
ever. In  the  tenth  case  we  must  learn  to 
hurry  with  our  muscles,  and  not  with  our 
oierves,  or,  I  might  better  say,  we  must  hurry 
without  excitement.  To  hurry  quietly  is  to 
most  people  an  unknown  thing,  but,  when 
hurry  is  a  necessity,  the  process  of  successive 
effort  in  it  should  be  pleasant  and  refreshing. 

If,  in  the  act  of  needful  hurry,  we  are  con- 
stantly teaching  ourselves  to  stop  resistance 
by  saying  over  and  over,  through  whatever 
we  may  be  doing,  **  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
lose  tliat  train,  I  am  willing  to  lose  it,  I  am 
willing  to  lose  it,"  that  will  help  to  remove 
the  resistance,  and  so  help  us  to  learn  how  to 
make  haste  quietly. 

But  the  reader  will  say,  *'  How  can  I  make 
myself  willing  when  I  am  not  willing?" 

The  answer  is  that  if  you  know  that  your 
unwillingness  to  lose  the  train  is  preventing 
you  from  catching  it,  you  certainly  will  see 
the  efi&cacy  of  being  willing,  and  you  will  do 
all  in  your  power  toward  yielding  to  common 
sense.  Unwillingness  is  resistance,— resist- 
ance in  the  mind  contracts  the  muscles,  and 
such  contraction  prevents  our  using  the  mus- 
cles freely  and  easily.  Therefore  let  us  be 
willing. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  lazy,  selfish  indiffe]> 
ence  to  catching  a  train,  or  accomplishing  any- 
thing else,  which  leaves  the  tendency  to  hurry 
out  of  some  temperaments  altogether,  but 
with  that  kind  of  a  person  we  are  not  dealing^ 
now.  And  such  indifference  is  the  absolute 
opposite  of  the  wholesome  indifference  in 
which'there  is  no  touch  of  laziness  or  selfish- 
ness. 

If  we  want  to  avoid  hurry  we  must  get  the 
habit  of  hurry  out  of  our  brains,  and  cut  our- 
selves off,  patiently  and  kindly,  from  the  at- 
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mosphere  of  hurry  about  us.  The  habit  gets 
so  strong  a  hold  of  the  nerves,  and  is  im- 
pressed upon  tliem  so  forcibly  as  a  steady 
tendency,  that  it  can  be  detected  by  a  close 
observer  even  in  a  person  who  is  lying  on  a 
lounge  in  the  full  belief  that  he  is  resting. 
It  shows  itself  especially  in  the  breathing. 
A  wise  athlete  has  said  that  our  normal 
breathing  should  consist  of  six  breaths  to  one 
minute.  If  the  reader  will  try  this  rate  of 
breathing,  the  slowness  of  it  will  surprise 
him.  Six  breaths  to  one  minute  seem  to 
make  the  breathing  unnecessarily  slow,  and 
just  double  that  seems  about  the  right  num- 
ber for  ordinary  people  ;  and  the  habit  of 
breathing  at  this  slower  rate  is  a  great  help, 
from  a  physical  standpoint,  toward  erasing 
the  tendency  to  hurry. 

One  of  the  most  restful  exercises  any  one 
can  take  is  to  lie  at  full  length  on  a  bed  or 
lounge  and  to  inhale  and  exhale,  at  a  perfect- 
ly even,  slow  rate,  for  half  an  hour.  It  makes 
the  exercise  more  restful  if  another  person 
counts  for  the  breathing,  say,  ten  slowly  and 
quickly  to  inhale,  and  ten  to  exhale,  with  a 
little  pause  to  g^ive  time  for  a  quiet  change 
from  one  breath  to  another. 

Resistance,  which  is  the  mental  source  of 
hurry,  is  equally  at  the  root  of  that  most 
harmful  emotion — the  habit  of  worrying. 
And  the  same  truths  which  must  be  learned 
and  practiced  to  free  ourselves  of  the  one 
habit  are  applicable  to  the  other. 

Take  the  simple  example  of  a  child  who  wor- 
ries over  his  lessons.  Children  illustrate  the 
principle  especially  well,  because  they  are  so 
responsive,  that,  if  you  meet  them  quietly  with 
the  truth  in  difficulties  of  this  kind  they  recog- 
nize its  value  and  apply  it  very  quickly,  and  it 
takes  them,  comparatively,  a  very  little  time 
to  get  free. 

If  you  think  of  telling  a  child  that,  the  mo- 
ment he  finds  himself  worrying  about  his  les- 
son, he  should  close  his  book  and  say : — 

•*  I  do  not  care  whether  I  get  this  lesson  or 
not." 

And  then,  when  he  has  actually  persuaded 
himself  that  he  does  not  care,  that  he  should 
open  his  book  and  study, — it  would  seem,  at 
first  sight,  that  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand you ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  child 
understands  more  quickly  than  older  people, 
for  the  child  has  not  had  time  to  establish 
himself  so  firmly  in  the  evil  habit. 

I  bsve  in  mind  a  little  girl  in  whom  the 
hftbitluMlbeffanof  worrying  lest  she  should 
hSl  fa  her  learns,  especially  in  her  Latin. 


Her  mother  sent  her  to  be  taught  how  not  to 
worry.  The  teacher,  after  giving  her  some 
idea  of  the  common  sense  of  not  worrying, 
taught  her  quieting  exercises  which  she  prac- 
ticed every  day  ;  and  when,  one  day,  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  her  lessons,  Margaret  seemed 
very  quiet  and  restful,  the  teacher  asked : — 

**  Margaret,  could  you  worry  about  your 
Latin  now  if  you  tried  ?'* 

**  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  **I  am  afraid  I 
could." 

Nothing  more  was  said,  but  she  went  on 
with  her  lessons,  and,  several  days  after,  dur- 
ing the  same  restful  quiet  time,  the  teacher 
ventured  again. 

**Now,  Margaret,  could  you  worry  about 
your  Latin  if  you  tried  ?" 

Then  came  the  emphatic  answer,  **Ab,  / 
could  not.*' 

After  that  the  little  girl  would  say: — 

**  With  the  part  of  me  that  worries,  I  do  not 
care  whether  I  get  my  Latin  or  not;  with  the 
part  of  me  that  does  not  wony,  I  want  to  get 
my  Latin  very  much;  therefore  I  will  stay  in 
the  part  of  me  that  does  not  worry,  and  get 
my  Latin." 

A  childish  argument,  and  one  that  may  be 
entirely  incomprehensible  to  many  minds,  but 
to  those  who  do  comprehend,  it  represents  a 
very  real  and  practical  help. 

It  is,  in  most  cases,  a  grave  mistake  to 
reason  with  a  worry.  We  must  first  drop  the 
worry,  and  then  do  our  reasoning.  If  to  drop 
the  worry  seems  impossible,  we  can  separate 
ourselves  from  it  enough  to  prevent  it  from 
interfering  with  our  reasoning,  very  much  as 
if  it  were  neuralgia.  There  is  never  any  real 
reason  for  a  worry,  because,  as  we  all  know, 
worry  never  helps  us  to  gain,  and  often  is  the 
cause  cf  our  losing,  the  things  which  we  so 
much  desire. 

Sometimes  we  worry  because  we  are  tired, 
and,  ifa  that  case,  if  we  can  recognize  the  real 
cause,  we  should  use  our  wills  to  with.draw 
our  attention  from  the  object  of  worry,  and 
to  get  all  possible  rest  at  once,  in  the  confi- 
dent belief  that  rest  will  make  things  clear, 
or  at  least  more  clear  than  they  were  when  we 
were  tired.  It  would  be  hard  to  compute  the 
harm  that  has  been  done  by  kindly  disposed 
people  in  reasoning  with  the  worry  of  a  friend, 
when  the  anxiety  is  increased  by  fatigue  or 
illness.  To  reason  with  one  who  is  tired  or 
ill  and  worried,  only  increases  the  mental 
strain  and  every  effort  that  is  made  to  reason 
him  ont  of  it  aggravates  the  strain;  until, 
finally,  the  poor  bndn,  through  kindly  meant 
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effort,  has  been  worked  into  an  extreme  state 
of  irritation  or  even  inflammation.  For  the 
Hame  reason,  a  worried  mind  should  not  be 
laughed  at.  Worries  that  are  aroused  by 
fatigue  or  iUness  are  often  most  absurd,  but 
they  are  not  absurd  to  the  mind  that  is  suffer- 
ing from  them,  and  to  make  fun  of  them  only 
brings  more  pain,  and  more  worry.  Gentle, 
loving  attention ,  with  kindly,  truthful  answers, 
will  always  help.  By  such  attention  we  are 
really  giving  no  importance  to  the  worry,  but 
only  to  our  friend,  with  the  hope  of  soothing 
and  quieting  him  out  of  his  worries;  and  when 
he  is  rested  he  may  see  the  truth  for  himself. 

We  should  deal  with  ourselves,  in  such 
cases,  as  gently  as  we  would  with  a  friend,  ex- 
cepting thai  we  can  tell  the  truth  to  ourselves 
more  plainly  than  we  can  to  most  friends. 

Worrying  is  resistance,  resistance  is  un- 
willingness. Unwillingness  interferes  with 
whatever  we  may  want  to  accomplish.  To  be 
willing  that  this,  that,  or  the  other  should  lia|> 
pen  seems  most  difficult,  when  to  our  minds, 
this,  that,  or  the  other  would  bring  disaster. 
And  yet,  if  we  can  once  see  clearly  that  wor- 
rying resistance  tends  toward  disaster  rather 
than  away  from  it,  or,  at  the  very  least,  takes 
away  our  strength  and  endurance,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  we  become  able  to  drop 
our  resistance  altogether.  But  it  is  a  matter 
of  time ;  and,  when  once  we  are  faced 
towani  freedom,  we  must  be  patient  and 
steady,  and  not  expect  to  gain  very  rapi<lly. 
Their's  is  indeed  a  hanl  lot  who  have  acijuired 
this  habit  of  worry,  an<l  jiersistin  doing  noth- 
ing to  gain  their  freedom. 

**  Now  I  liavegot  something  to  worry  about 
for  the  rest  of  my  life."  remarked  a  poor 
woman  once.  Her  face  was  set  towani  worry- 
ing; nothing  but  her  own  will  could  have 
tumeil  it  the  other  way,  and  yet  she  deliber- 
ately chi"kse  not  to  tise  it.  and  so  she  was  fixed 
and  settletl  in  prison  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

To  worry  is  wicket! ;  it  is  wicketlness  of  a 
kind  that  people  often  do  not  recognize  as 
»«ch.  and  they  are  not  fully  responsible  until 
they  do;  but  to  prove  it  to  be  wickeil  is  an 
easy  matter,  when  once  we  are  faceil  toward 
freetiom:  and.  to  get  over  it.  as  T  have  said,  is 
«  matter  of  steady,  persistent  patience. 

As  for  irritabiUtr,  that  is  also  resistance:  hut 
there  are  two  kimis  of  imtahiUty.-r~physical 
and  moral. 

There  is  an  imtabilitT  that  comes  when  we 
•re  hnn^nnr*  if  we  bare  eaten  something  that 


disagrees  with  us,  if  we  are  cold  or  tired  or 
uncomfortable  from  some  other  physical 
cause.  When  we  feel  that  kind  of  irritability 
we  should  ignore  it,  as  we  would  ignore  a 
little  snapping  dog  across  the  street,  while  at 
the  same  time  removing  its  cause  as  quickly 
as  we  can.  There  is  nothing  that  delights  the 
devil  more  than  to  scratch  a  man  with  the 
irritability  ot  hunger,  and  have  him  respond 
to  it  at  once  Vjy  being  ugly  and  rude  to  a 
friend;  for  then  the  irritation  immediately 
becomes  moral,  and  every  bit  of  selfishness 
rushes  up  to  join  it,  and  to  arouse  whatever 
there  may  be  of  evil  in  the  man.  It  is  simple 
to  recognize  this  merely  physical  form  of  irri- 
tability, and,  we  should  no  more  allow  our- 
selves to  speak,  or  act,  or  even  think  from  it, 
than  we  should  allow  ourselves  to  walk 
directly  into  foul  air,  when  the  good  fresh 
air  is  close  to  us  on  the  other  side. 

But  moral  irritability  is  more  serious;  that 
comes  from  the  soul,  and  is  the  result  of  our 
wanting  our  own  way.  The  immediate  cause 
may  be  some  physical  disturbance,  such  as 
noise;  or  it  may  be  aroused  by  other  petty  an- 
noyances, like  that  of  being  obliged  to  wait  for 
some  one  who  is  unpunctual,  or  —  by  dis- 
agreement in  an  argument.  There  are  very 
many  causes  for  irritability,  and  we  each  have 
our  own  individual  sensitiveness  or  antipathy , 
but,  whatever  the  secondary  cause  the  pri- 
mary cause  is  always  the  same — resistance  or 
unwillingness  to  accept  our  circumstances. 

If  we  are  fully  willing  to  be  disturbed,  we 
cease  to  be  troubled  by  the  disturbance;  if  we 
are  willing  to  wait,  we  are  not  annoyed  by  be- 
ing kept  waiting,  and  we  are  in  a  better,  more 
quiet  humor  to  help  our  friend  to  the  habit 
of  promptness.  If  we  are  willing  that  another 
should  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  we  can  see 
more  clearly  either  to  convince  our  friend  if 
he  is  wrong — or  to  admit  that  he  isrig'it,  and 
that  we  are  wrong.  The  essential  condition  of 
good  argument  is  freetlom  from  personal  feel- 
ing, with  the  desire  only  for  the  truth — 
whether  it  comes  from  one  party  or  the  other. 

Hurry,  worry,  an«l  irritability  all  come  from 
selfish  resistance  to  the  facts  of  life:  and  the 
only  permanent  cure  for  the  waste  of  force 
and  the  exhau<tting  distress  which  they  entail, 
is  a  willingness  to  accept  those  facts,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  in  a  spirit  of  cheerful  and 
reverent  obedience  to  law. 

The  mxt  arHcU  wiU  be  on  ^'Stif-CbmstiomS' 
mess.** 


IMAR-GI    rNJ.A.LIA. 


THE  MAKER  OF  THE  HERO 

By  MAY  HARRIS 


*^  ¥F  I  weren't  afraid  of  shocking  you — ** 
I      He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
**  How  like  a  woman  !" 

"  —  I  should  say  I  had  forgotten  about  it.*' 

*'  I  }}eg  your  pardon— but  why  should  I  be 
shocked?'* 

"  Because,**  she  said  flippantly,  **a  man 
thinks  a  woman  spends  her  life  remembering 
what  lie  has  said  to  her.  *' 

**  Some  of  them  do.'* 

"Ah!** 

'•  The  sweetest  women.** 

'*Idid  shock  you  then?'*  she  looked  up 
triumphantly, 

**No,**  he  said  reflectively.  *' You  didn't 
shock  me.    I  knew  you  weren't.'* 

**  A  *  sweet  woman  ?*  ** 

**  Not,  I  know,  as  concerns  me,'*  he  said. 

She  considered  him  across  the  hearth  rug 
with  indolent  interest. 

**  You  have  the  most  engaging  frankness! 
Now  I  wonder  why  you  recalled— what  I  had 
forgotten  ?'* 

'*  It  was  a — standard  to  measure  you  by,** 
he  said,  sipping  his  uiisugared  tea. 

**  You  are  charmingly  direct !  And  I  don't 
reach  it,  I  suppose?" 

He  lifted  his  eyes  to  her  face. 

"What  would  you  say  ?'*  he  asked. 

She  parried,  as  he  had  known  she  would. 

"  Why  trifle  with  certainties  ?  It's  only 
uncertainties  that  are  interesting.  One  inter- 
rogates the  future — never  the  present." 

"But  one  reckons  with  the  present,"  he 
said  coldly,  "  if  one  isn't  afraid." 

It  was  the  intentional  spur,  and  a  bright 
color  showed  in  her  face. 

"lam  not  afraid,**  she  said  deliberatingly. 
''lam  not  the  same  person — of  course  not! 
I  have  gone  far  beyond  what  I  ever  dreamed 
I  cotild  be.**    Her  face  flushed  ;  she  spoke 


defensively.     "  I    have    been     successful — I 
have  gained  what  I  wanted  !'* 

A  little  smile  played  about  his  lips. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "yes—" 

"  You  do  not  believe  me  !"  she  cried. 

"  *  Me  thinks  you  do  protest  too  much,'  ** 
he  quoted. 

"You  tried  to  stop  me.  You  thought  I 
wouldn't  be  satisfied,  that  I  should  tire  of  it. 
Do  I  look  tired?" 

"  No,  you  do  not." 

His  brief  speech  offered  no  emphasis  of  ad- 
miration, and  after  a  cursory  glance  in  her 
direction  he  looked  away. 

"I  am  very  happy,"  she  added  firmly, 
almost  defiantly. 

"  It  proves  I  was  wrong  then,"  he  com- 
mented. "  I  told  you  once  I  could  make  you 
happy.     I  see  I  couldn't  have  done  so." 

With  a  woman's  unreason  she  asked 
"Wliy?" 

His  glance  mocked  her  question. 

"  If  ^kis  satisfies  you  !"  he  murmured. 

"  'This?'  " 

"To  be  beautiful,  to  be  successful  and— w^/ 
to  l>e  loved!'' 

"  'Not!'  "  she  cried. 

He  bowed. 

"You  can  never  be  loved  as  the  girl  you 
used  to  be,  was." 

"  You  speak  with  finality,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  the  truth." 

She  looked  at  him,  the  firelight  on 'her 
face.     It  was  very  beautiful. 

"And  yet—"  she  said  challengingly. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it !  But  it's  for  what  you 
are  outside  yourself ;  your  beauty,  your 
talent,  your  achievement.  Perhaps,  though,*' 
he  cynically  finished,  "  they're  right.  You 
may  be  only  those  things— now.** 


**  AJifl  what/'  sheaskedslowly^  with  a  paltr 
face,  **are  you?** 

It  secmefl  for  n  moment*  tiS  he  looked  past 
her;  that  he  was  takinj^  counsel  with  himself 
before  he  atiswerecl ;  but  his  pause  was  only 
momentary.  He  leaned  forward  with  his 
elbow  on  his  knee — how  well  she  remem- 
bered the  attitude— and  his  resolute  eyes  met 
hers  across  the  almost  definable  barrier  that 
had  risen  with  the  years. 

*'  A  tnost  uninterestingly  unsuccessful 
ma  It,"  he  said* 

**  Unsuccessful?*  ** 

*♦  Quite/' 

*'  And  yet—**  she  said  again. 

**  I  might  Imve  been,  yon  mean?  I  don't 
know  —perhaps. ' ' 

There  was  atmther  silence. 

**  As  you  know,  I  never  cared  for  success — 
except  in  otie  tiling,  and  there  I  failed." 

His  tone  was  reminiscent — nothing  more. 

*' You've  been  successful  in  one  thing," 
she  said  slowly,  "  In  forgetting  that  vou 
cared/* 

Tliere  was  the  dawn  of  a  smile  in  his  eves, 
lie  pal  down  his  ctip  and  went  across  the  room 


to  a  table  where  Bome  photographs  wer 
groupi'd.  Hers  was  among  them.  He  studied 
it  a  moment  and  then  took  up  one  of  the 
others;  a  man's  face,  handsome,  assured;  of  a 
type  totally  opposite  to  his.  The  name 
scrawled  across  the  bottom  was  o  famous  ouf 
He  repeated  it  slowly  and  looked  a  littli 
questioningh'  at  his  hostess. 

Her  color  rose^  but  she  deprecated  his  sug 
gested  inference. 

"I've  just  painted  bis   miniature  in   cc 
tutne.  It's  as  the  hero  in  '  The  Rttum."    He'i 
at  his  bei^t  in  it.     Have  you  seen  it?*' 

He  put  llie  photograph  down, 

*'  Do  you  like  the  play  ?" 

She  assented  almost  with  fervor, 

"It's  heaufifuil    Haven't  you  seen  it  ?'" 

He  hesitated. 

**  I  mean  to." 

**  It's  chnnning,*'  She  seemed  glad  to  tea^ 
personalities  for  safer  ground,     *'  Tlie  plot 
simple,  but  so  good.     And  the  subtelty  I    It's 
almost  impossible  to  exactly  determine  wdiicl] 
one  returns — the  man  or  the  woman.     It's 
little  vague,  but  so  poetic !     And  the  delicac 
atid  the  insight — luminous  I" 


The  Song  of  the  Hack. 
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"  Did  it  end  kappity  ?**  lie  asked  witb  oisual 
inten?st. 

*•  For  her,  I  tliiiik.  l*m  uot  altogether  &nre 
in  bis  case.** 

*'  Why  not  for  liiu)  ?" 

••  Don*l  you  renieiiiber— 

♦  Wlio  win«v  his  love  shall  Io«5e  her, 
Whu  loM^s  her  shall  gAin  ?* 

— suppose  he  should  feel  that  way  ?  u»&atis- 

i.  after  all  I*' 
t»*Ahr*  his  voice    hud    a   cynical    s^Imde, 
**  And  she — why  shmildn't  yoti  &uppo«e  iV 
was  likely  to  be  unsatisfied,  too?" 

**  Because,"  she  answered,  and  a  t\4stful- 
nesa  touched  her  voice,  **  no  woman  could 
have  been  unsatistled  with  a  lover  like  tliat/* 

"Ah!"  he  munnured  again,  "a  slage 
herol" 

She  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

**  1\  wasn't  a  sta^e  hero  t  It  was  a  man  be* 
hind  the  part.     You  can*t  help  feeling  il  !'* 

'*  And  you  would  think  she  was  wilUng  to 

we  up  everything  and  go  back  to  him  ?     He 


wasn't  a  person  easily  satisfied,  you  know  I" 

••  How  do  you  know  ?"  she  wondered.  **  1 
Uioughtyou  hadn't—'* 

**  Would  you  have  felt  as  she  did?"  he  in- 
temijjted. 

Her  hands  w*ere  trembling* 

"  G?ttA/ ycu  ?"  he  added  with  his  sUiulx 
eyes  on  her  face. 

She  got  up  and  went  to  tlie  window. 

•'  It's  raining  !"  she  nervously  discovrred, 

He  follower!  and  took  her  hands  in  his. 

•*  You've  had  ^7///-  >^^y/'  he  said  gently, 
*' for  five  years.  Try  mine  I  I  can  make  it 
the  sweetest  thing  you've  ever  known!" 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  turned 
her  face  away  to  hide  them- 

**  I  thought  I  could  be  happy/*  she  said  in- 
distinctly,  for  his  face  was  close  to  hers. 
**  and — I  thought  you  had  forgotten — " 

•*  It  was  I  who  wrote  tlie  play  you  liked,  * 
he  said.  "  Does  it  look  as  if  I  Imd  forgotltn  ?'* 

The  clock  ticked  widely,  keeping  tally  of 
the  moments  of  beautiful  silence  they  did  net 
care  to  break. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  HACK 


By  profession  I'm  a  waiter 

Of  the  kind  they  call  a  "  hack  "; 
First  I  send  out  funny  verses 

(Whtch  quite  frequently  come  back), 
Next  1  wnte  a  gushing  story 

Of  a  maiden  and  a  man. 
Then  I  tell  in  simple  language 

*'  How  to  Make  a  Feather  Fan." 


I  have  never  been  a  farmer, 

Never  wielded  rake  and  hoe, 
But  I  tell  the  country  '*  hayseeds  *' 

How  to  make  their  melons  grow 
And  I  write  on  raising  poultn\ 

All  the  latest  metlKKls  heard  ; 
And  '*  About  Dehorning  Cattle," 

For  the  pay — so  much  per  word. 


Often  times  my  mind  will  wander 

To  such  themes T13  "  Fancy  Stcx^k," 
**Yield3of  Milk  from  Jersey  Heifers,' 

"  How  to  .Mnke  a  Parrot  Talk." 
'•  Feed  for  Laying  Hens  in  Winter," 

**  How  to  Cure  a  Wife  who  Snores,*' 
••  Is  the  Human  Race  in  Danger?" 

"  Birds  we  Sec  About  our  Doors." 


Anything  will  make  a  s^ubject, 

Tho*  *twas  never  heard  before, 
Study,  think,  imagine  something 

And  forthwith  two  dollars  more 
Find  their  way  into  my  pocket  ; 

Just  an  hour  the  brain  to  rack, 
Then  the  finished  sketch  or  story— 

O  'tis  great  to  be  a  hack  t 

CHARLES  H.  CHESLEY. 


Cfaire  Helwt  and  her  prime  faxforiie. 


A    LADY   AMONG    LIONS 


THE  Crown  Prtnce  Frederick  William  of 
Gemirttiy,  eldest  son   of  the    Emperor 
William ^  unifomierl,  educated  and  over- 
disdplined  into  what  in  a  lower  class  of  life 
would  be  called  a  prig»  is  a  boy  at  licart  after 
nil.     For  be  fell  in  love  not  long  ago  with  a 


lion-tanier»  Claire  Heliot,  who  was  perform* 
irig  with  her  lions  at  a  circus  in  Berlin,  liie 
Crown  Prince  wns  stationerl  w*ith  his  regiment 
at  Potsdfim  at  the  time,  hut  he  began  to  spend 
all  his  evenings  in  Berlin  at  the  drcUB. 
watching   Miss   Heliot    treat    her   lions    as 


The  climax  of  the  performance. 
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fatnitiarly  as  shtr  does  iu  these  pbotoj^raphs. 

The  Kaiser  heard  of  il  ami  ordered  the 
Prince  under  rtrrest,  aixl  then  sentenced  him 
to  t>€  confined  to  barracks  for  a  week  for 
neglect  of  his  miUtary  duties.  There  is  great 
hope  for  circuses  under  the  next  reign» 

These  very  remarkable  photographs  were 
taken  during  Miss  Heliot*s  enormously  suc- 


cessful invasion  of  Berlin.  To  ottain  thetn  it 
was  necessary,  with  considerable  risk  and 
difliculty,  to  introduce  the  lions  into  her 
boudciir  while  the  photographer,  unable  to  en- 
ter into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  slipped  into 
the  cage  which  had  been  employed  to  bring 
the  brutes  to  Miss  Heliot's  apartment,  and 
took  hie  photographs  in  safety. 


Jealousy 


Pati  lolLMlt 


IMfHesh'cily. 


MEN. WOMEN  AND  BOOKS 


THE  logical  consequence  of  writing  a 
number  of  good  short  stones  is  the 
inibHealion  of  a  novel,  and  during 
the  last  niontli  two  of  the  writers  whose 
stories  have  been  most  successful  in  LEft- 
LiK'S  Monthly,  Or,  H.  C.  Rowland  and 
Helen  R.  Martin,  have  brought  out  books. 
Dr<  Rowland's  novel,  *'To  Windward/* 
is  a  tlio roughly  inlere?iting  tale  of  a  young 
doctor  who  is  also  a  first-rate  seaman  and 
an  extremely  tine  fellow.  The  parts  of  the 
book  which  are  laid  in  the  hospitals  and  on 
board  a  yacht,  have  llie  sure  touch  of  fauiih- 
arily  anvl  are  the  heiit  of  the  story  which 
i,  however*  interesting  in  a  straightforward, 
~f»lear  cut  way  from  start  to  finish.  Mrs. 
Martin's  story  i s  of  q u i t e  a  d i f f ere ii t  ty pe ,  It 
is  the  history  of  a  little  Meiunniite  maid  who 
revolts  aguinst  the  tyraun^^  of  her  life  ami  of 
her  father,  and  after  a  hard  i^truggle  wins  her 
freedom.  The  picture  of  the  seriousness  and 
tragedy  of  her  surroundings  and  the  hitter 
drudgery  of  her  farm  life,  is  lightened  hy  a 
great  deal  of  quiet  humor.  The  quaintness  of 


the  dialect  is  a  decided  charm  rather  than 
a  drawback  to  the  book. 

Mr.  Crockett  has  been  traveling  on  foot  in 
Spaiti  and  seeing  the  country  from  the  Imttom 
upward,  not  at  all  like  the  professioniil  literary 
tourist.  Some  of  his  adventures  he  \t'rote  for 
this  magazine  in  which  they  appeared  during 
last  year  and  now  lie  luis  finally  brought  them 
all  out  in  book  form.  The  adventures  vary 
from  smuggling  to  resin  giilhering,  from 
peddling  to  joining  revohitionaries  and  lliey 
are  all  pictures<iue,  interesting  and  decidedly 
entertaining. 

More  than  one  author  has  begun  as  a  printer, 
but  not  many  of  them  have  managed  to  mn  a 
great  modern  printing  estabUshment  and  to 
write  novels  at  the  same  lime.  W.  D,  Orcutt» 
the  author  of  ''  Robert  Cavalier/ '  is  also  the 
head  of  the  University  Press,  at  Cambridge, 
and  bis  knowledge  of  the  mechftnical  mtikiiig 
of  a  Imok  seems  to  have  helped  him  in  cre- 
aUng  what  after  all  is  the  first  essential  of  a 
Ijook,  the  story  that  is  to  go  between  the 
covers. 
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Tlicne  Are  three  urw  novels  lo  l)e  hron^lit 
oul  Ijcftifc  l<»rij^»  all  of  which  protnisc  to  he 
tuteresltng  :  **  The  Woman  With  the  Ftiii," 
bvKoljert  HJchciis;  "The  MAjjnetie  Nnrtli/' 
by  Eli^alM-lh  Uohitrs,  8»id  *'  The  Woman 
Wiiif/*  hy  Rohcrt  Biirr.  This  U^t  Imok  of 
Mr,  Barr  is  a  coUccti<m  of  shi»ti  storit-s,  eaeh 
story  centered  around  a  woman  who  ulti- 
nidlely  %vitiB  her  hearl'^flfhire.  Miss  R»»Nn!j* 
novel  is  a  tiilc  of  ndvt-nture  and  romance  in 
Uie  Klondike,  where  she  herself  went  some 
time  iigo  to  gooti  effect  in  r  literary  sense  if 
not  a  finHTtcial  one,  Mii^s  Rohius  has  done  Si> 
uiany  things  well  and  her  first  novel  was  so 
snceessful  that  mnch  is  expecte<l  from  this, 
her  latest  achievement.  The  lx>ok  has  already 
licen  on  sale  in  Hngland  and  well  received 
over  there.  Rtd»ert  Hichen's  stnry  is  a  lule 
M  the  London  life  he  knows  so  well  with  an 
American  actress  of  great  talent  ami  an  nncer- 
tain  post  as  one  of  the  chief  anrl  most  pic* 
turesquc  characters.  Tliis  actress  has  a  re  mark- 
able  physical  res*fmtlance  to  the  heroine  of 
the  story  whom  she  mimics  on  the  London 
stage. 

One  of  the  many  authors  whose  personal 
story  is  more  interesting  and  exciting  than 
anything  they  write  is  Horace  Fletcher.     His 
books,   '•Mcnticnlttirc/*  "A.  B.— Z    of  Our 
Own  Nutrition/'  ami  the  **  A.  B.  C.  of  Snap- 
shooting/* are  well  known,  but  his  life  has 
not  yet  been  told. 
As  soon    as    he 
gradu  a  ted  from 
school,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  he  en»- 
barked  on  a  whal- 
ing   craft»    the 
Afaihew  Luce, 
which    had    l>een 
sold    to    the   Jap- 
Quese.     After 
reaching  Japm  he 
was  tninsfcrrtil  to 
the  old  Pembroke 
which    figured   in 
the   Siminosecky 
affair,  being  fired 
on  by  the  Japs  as 
she  was  trying  to 
enter  the  >>eauliful 
Inland  Sea. 

After  preimra- 
lion  for  D  n  r  t- 
tnotith   and    sotne 


SV    D.  Oicutt. 

academic  ex|?eneiice  he  was  again  seized 
by  the  desire  for  adventure  and  was  at 
Shanghai  at  the  time  of  tlie  first  Ticn-Tsin 
massacre,  when  the  situation  was  similar  to 
that  in  Peking  recently  during  the  Boxer 
troubles. 

Returning  to  California  Mr.  Fletcher  ex- 
perienced  the  Bonanza  times  and  originated 
the  Ichi-Ban  establishment  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  Nee* Ban  of  Chicago  and  developecl 
the  famous  Olympic  Club  of  Sim  Francisco, 
where  the  budding  pugilistic  genius  of  Cor- 
bet t  was  discovered. 

Mr,  Fletcher  became  a  remarkable  sna|>- 
shnt  with  Dr.  Career  before  the  latter  made 
himself  a  professional,  and  has  given  demon- 
strations of  accurate  and  quick  rifle  shooting  in 
Germany  and  in  Jjipan  at  the  request  ot  the 
authorities,  when  he  astonit^hed  the  Japanese 
Prince  Imperial  and  the  w*hole  army  and  navy 
staffs. 

In  1884  he  became  tired  of  business,  turned 
lo  the  artistic  life  and  succeeded  in  having 
some  of  his  paintings  exhibited  at  Munich. 
Later  on  he  was  called  unexpectedly  to  New 
Orleans,  where  he  organized  an  opera  assoH- 
ntion  to  promote  French  opera  and  was  force<l 
into  an  experiment  of  management  that  was 
exciting  and  eventful  and  that  got  htm  into 
such  hot  w^ater  that  he  was  led  to  tlie  stufly 
and  writing  of  **  MenticuUure  *'and  his  other 
books. 

Mr,  Fletcher  bore  the  brunt  of  the  hewvy 
expense  incurred  at  New  Haven  recently  ill 
the  ver>*  interesting  experiments  relative 
tn  nutrition  which  w*ere  carried  out  there 
by  United  Stales  Army  representatives. 


F   DISAPPEARANCES 


I  do  not  care  what  ecstasy 

Is  yoTirs  when  Salnrn  you  explore, 
It  pleascii  me  the  mystery 

Of  Mar^  aiul  Martian  to  ignore, 

What  do  I  care  for  Wagner's  score, 
How  ancitfiit  cities  rose  and  fell, 

Whtit  costumes  were  in  days  of  yore  ! — 
Wbere  are  the  books  that  do  not  sell  ? 

KNVOI 

Prince,  riildleshave  been  solve«l  before, 
And  Time  doth  many  secrets  tell, 

But  this  ronfounds  me  more  and  more, — 
Where  are  the  books  that  do  not  sell  ? 

NATHAN  M.  LEVY. 


THE   HOUR 


things,  with  love,  fate  and  a  certain  amount 
of  scenery  and  weather,  make  up  a  novel 
first-rate  of  its  kind  and  decidedly  well  done. 
(D,  Appleton  &  Co.) 

'*  Lux  Crucis,**  by  Samuel  M.  Gardenhire. 

The  legends  and  history  that  cluster  about 
the  Apostle  Paul  are  once  more  used  as  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  a  very  commonplace 
roiiiance.  Jews  and  Gentiles,  strong  men  and 
slaves,  earliest  Christians  and  latest  Romans 
jostle  one  another  through  four  hundred 
pages  of  decidedly  tame  fiction.  (Harper  & 
Brothers), 

*' Elizabeth  in  Rugen,*' 

You  could  not  find  a  more  placid  comrade 
than  HliK^beth  nor  one  better  suited  to  a 
joume}'  of  gentle  adventures.  She  is  blessed 
mth  a  pleasant  humor,  sound  sense,  appre- 
ciation anil  (juiescent  nerves  and  these  surely 
are  the  gifts  of  companionship.    (Macmillan.) 

**  Sanctuftry,*'  by  Kdith  Wharton. 

This  is  the  story  of  an  inherited  weakness 
of  charatlcr  told  through  the  lives  of  two 
generations,  wherein  Mrs.  Wharton  finds  an 
exceptional  opjnjrtunity  for  her  highlj* 
educated  talents  of  characteri/ation  and  com- 
ment. Inniiensely  clever  as  a  piece  of  fiction, 
"  Sunctuiiry  "  has  all  the  limitations  of  clever- 
ness.    (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 
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WHEN  the  doctor's  ])rescrl|>tioii  had 
failed  to  break  up  Pauline's  cold, 
her  father  administered  a  small 
amount  of  ro<'k  and  rye. 

**Herc,  bahy,  you  Ml  like  this  Inmp  of 
rock  candy." 

Pauline  took  it  and  nodded  her  head 
etnphatically,  **  Me  likes  de  lum|>  an*  me 
likes  de  juice/* 

The  first  lime  an  apprehensive  mother 
gave  her  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  Pauline 
pleaded,  **Dirame  mo*  dood  yeilah 
dwavy  !*' 

The.se  two  examples  merely  serv^  to 
sihow  the  wide  catholicity  of  Pauline's 
taste. 

'*  I  don't  believe  there's  a  sinjt^le  cereal 
which  couldn't  advertise  our  daughter  as 
•its  loving  friend,*  "  observed  Mr.  Glenn. 


**  We've  a  new  breakfast  food  this  morn- 
ing/' his  wife  answered,  **  Pauline,  will 
you  have  some  wheat-hearts?'* 

Pauline  tpjickly  drew  back  her  extended 
bowl 

'*  Me  not  eat  feet- hearts,  me  not  eat 
nice  Mttle  hoys!" 

This  goes  to  prove  that  Pauhne's  ] prin- 
ciples were  stronger  than  her  appetite. 

But  several  serene  years  passed  before 
there  rstme  another  issue  between  these 
forces.  Pauline  was  **goin'  on  eight" 
(which  means  that  her  seventh  birthday 
was  a  month  ]:jast)  when  she  came  face  to 
face  with  her  first  trouble  too  deep  to  be 
healed  by  mother's  kiss,  or  father's 
**  There,  there,  Poll>Tvog!** 

Pnuiifte  learned  that  she  ufas  fat! 

It  came  about  in   this  manner:    The 
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*' lori  wouidiit  be  so  very  us^ly  if  you 
wcrt'fCt  so  orfui  fat,'" 

house  next  door  wiis  sublet  for  the  sfmng, 
and  I'au line's  joy  was  great  when  she  fuiind 
there  was  a  girl  of  her  own  age  in  the  new 
neighbor's  fLimily.  ^^llch  a  wt>nderfid  httle 
girl!     She  looked  like  a  Christmas  doll,  ur 


males  Rjr  a  week,  from  the  very  bottom  of 
her  heurt  Pauline  exclaimed,  **Oh  C!o* 
thilde,  1  iriieve  you're  the  prettiei^t  jjerson 
in  the  world!  Next  to  mother,"  she 
added  loyally. 

Clot  hi  Id  e  had  heard  her  praises  sung  too 
often  to  feel  any  surprise,  save  at  the  ex- 
eejition.  She  tossed  her  curls  and  looked 
at  l*auline  patron i/.ingly. 

**  Von  wouldn't  be  so  very  ugly  if  you 
wercnH  so  or  fill  fat/* 

''Am  1?"  stammered  Pauline,  who  had 
never  given  her  ajtpearance  a  thought  in 
her  contented  little  hfe.  '^Am  1  so — " 
she  gidped  and  was  silent, 

**  You're  the  \^xy  fattest  girl  I  know," 
said  Clothilde  decisively. 

Then  a  brilliant  idea  struck  her,  and 
she  called  out  shrilly,  **0h.  Mamma!  It's 
too  big  a  fib  to  say  PauMeau,  I'm  going 
to  calfher  Paul  fat!^' 

**  You  naughty  girl!''  cooed  her  mother 
adiniringly,  as  she  arose  to  record  this  de- 
lightful boil  moi  in  the  book  labelled  **  Clev- 
er Conceits  of  ClothiJde's  Childhood/* 

**  She's  gone  to  write  it  down,**  ex- 
claimed Clothilde  complacently.  *'  Mamma 
thii^ks  she's  too  fat  and  she's  a-banlin*. 
\\  by  don't  you?  You  don't  eat  desserts 
and  gcjod  things,  and  it  makes  you  thin. 
Where  are  yoti  goin',  Faulfat  ?" 

'•  Home/'    she    answered    wnth    forced 


a  picture  book  Hiiry;  her  eyes  were  so  big  brevity,  the  tears  were  so  near  and  a  cjueer, 
and  brown,  and  her  hair  so  golden  and  round  lumjj  was  choking  her.  **I  b'lieve 
ctirly.      Clothilde's    mother    wils    wont  to     1  got  the  sore  throat." 


refer  to  the  hair  as  **a  tangled  glory," 
which  was  distinctly  unfair  to  the  nurse 
who  gave  it  a  hundred  strokes  with  the 
brush  every  day. 

When  the  two  children  had  been  play- 


Pauline  spent  a  dreary  hour  behind  the 
woodpile.  "I  won't  tell  'em  I'm  ugly,'* 
she  said  to  herself,  **for  I'm  sure  they 
ain't  never  noticed  it.  Besides,  it  might 
hurt   father's  feeUn's,    *cause    they  say   I 
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look  like  hk  fiimbly.  But  TU  try  not  to 
stay  so  orful  fal/' 

At  dinner,  as  her  j)rophetic  soul  (aided 
by  her  nose)  had  foretold,  there  was  jeUy 
with  whi|jj_icd  creain  and  a  beautiful  choc* 
olate  cake. 

Pauline  drew  a  long,  hard  breath  -.■ — 

**  Nt>,  thank  you,  mother" 


bantam  when  you're  too  lat,  and  nave  to 
stop  eatin*  everything  n-n-nice," 

**  Who  said  you  were  too  fat?*'  father 
demanded  indignantly,  but  mother  shook 
her  head  at  him^  and  said  gently  : — 

**lf  yuu  don't  wish  any  sweets^  deane, 
run  along  to  the  nursery  and  play  a  while 
with  bahy.  *' 


S/tf  ji^rmptif  on/y  tt  smali  part 

Irs.  Glenn  put  down  the  cake  knife  in 
er  ama/cmenl. 
**  Not  want  your  dessert!" 
**  Feel  bad,  I'ollywog?  First  time  1  ever 
Knew  you  not  to  ask  ftjr  two  helps/* 

♦•  I  want  it  dreadful,"  Pauline lilurtcd out 
ihetruth  ratirageously.  **lJut  Vm a  lianlam.  '* 
\s  father  and  mother  looked  hoi>elcs>ly 

she  went  on   to  evnljiti,    **  \'nti'ri'  :i 


of  what  the  visitor  rvas  saying, 

••It's  that  young  ninny  next  door  who 
is  jiutting  these  idiotic  notions  into  Polly's 
head,"  exiiloded  Mr.  Cilcnn.  *' The  child 
has  a  sunny  disposition  and  a  perfect  di- 
gestion— alKHit  the  be5t  comlunalion  in 
life,  I  will  not  have  her  spoiled  and  made 
self-conscious." 

His  wife  looked  grave.  •*  T  have  been 
ruin'    ihw  hrttbltiii  in  tT    since  Cloth  ildc 


rauie.  I  fear  I  de|)eii<Jed  too  much  on 
Piuiline's  sturdy  iiidejjeiidence.  The  first 
time:  Clothilde  was  here  the  children  made 
a  graveyard  for  the  baby  ranaries.  *  I'm 
makin'    my   graves  flat/    said    Clothilde, 

*  that's  the  way  they  are  in  our  lot  at  the 
cemetery,  and  it's   a  heap  more  stylLsh/ 

*  Maybe  it  is,*  said  Pauline,  *  but  1  like 
mine  ]Kim)jadu.'  'I'his  is  the  first  time  I've 
seen  Pan  line's  opiniims  changed  by  Clo- 
thilde, I  do  not  like  to  see  Pauhne  influ- 
enced by  a  foohsh,  vahi  little  girl,  l>ut  one 
has  to  encounter  such  peo[de  during  all 
one's  hfe,  and  ]>crhaps  it  isn*t  well  to 
withdraw  the  child  from  the  contact.  It's 
negative  at  best,  and  merely  delaying  a 
Ijositive  issue.  Besides,  1  am  so  sorry  for 
Gwendolen  Haliburton*s  child!" 

**Poor  old  Tom  !  Jenny,  how  thanktiil 
I  am  that  you  aren't  a  mental  faddist." 

**You  would  be  still  more  grateful,"  re- 
plied his  wife,  *Mf  y<»u  had  called  on 
Gwendolen  with  me  this  morning.  She 
first  ex[ilained  the  difference  between 
Mental  Science  Christian  Stuence  and 
Divine  Science.  She  said  Emerson  was 
an  unconscious  Christian  Scientist  and  so 
was  Confucius.  No,  Pm  mixed  there  ! 
I  think  what  she  said  of  Confucius  was 
that  he  was  *  an  old  dear >'  and  Mahommed 
was  '  an  Kiffel  tower,*  l>ut  I  ni:iy  be  ct infused 
for  she  l>ranched  off  into  a  dissertation 
on  l'heoso[>hy  and  Esoteric  Buddhism." 

**  1  don't  know  what  that  is,"  remarked 
Mr.  (ilenn,  *'aiid  Pm  willing  to  remain 
ignorant.  But  it  sounds  fierce !  Of 
course,  she  doesnU  l*elieve  in  anything  as 
old-fiishioned  as  sin  and  disease?" 

** They  are  absolutely  non-existent.  I 
have  Gwendolen's  word  f^ir  it." 

**It  makes  one  sigh  for  the  good  old 
days  when  every  one  believed  in  hell  and 
calomel!" 

** Shall  w^e  go  into  the  nursery?  Dear, 
supjiose  we  let  our  daughter  fight  this  small 
battle  for  herself?  Pauline  hits  the  promise  of 
being  an  unusually  handsome  woman.  Her 
hair  is  soft  and  abundant  and  her  features 
are  good.  She  is  hke  your  sister  Emily » 
an  d  y o  u  know  h  ( > w  j  >r et  t y  sh  e  is.  1 1  w^o n '  t 
hurt  Polly  Ut  underrate  her  looks  now," 

The  only  reference  made  to  the  fasting 
was  that  when  Mrs,  Glenn  tockcd  her  in 
bed  she  whispered:  **Pll  be  glad  when 
this  new  bantam  goes  away  and  my  own 
chick  comes  bacL** 


**()h,  lUiither, "  said  Pauline  cuddUng 
close  to  her  uiid  kissing  her  l>are  throat, 
*"!  love  every  l>one  in  your  liody["  She 
sighed  and  added:  *'Speshly  all  these 
that  s/wzc.  *  * 

A  montii  w^ent  by,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  her  parents  PauUne  adhered  to  her  res- 
olution. All  her  favorite  dishes  had  lieen 
prepared  in  vain  tor  her  etiticenieni.  She 
always  asked  to  be  ** 'sensed  "  as  soon  as 
the  forbidden  sweets  were  brought  in.  If 
there  was  any  lessening  in  her  weight  it 
was  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
Pauline  began  to  fear  that  her  '*orful  fat  " 
would  accomiKiny  her  to  the  grave. 

Mrs.  Haliburton  came  over  one  morning 
just  as  the  big  grand  fa  ther*s  clock  in  the 


S/if  /rrai  in  dread  of 

ha!l  struck  loudly  and  the  small  blocks  re- 
echoed the  hour.  It  was  Mrs.  (Jlenn's 
especial  jiride  that  all  her  timepieces  were 
accurate. 

Mrs.  Haliburton  shuddered. 

**  Jenny,  how^  many  clocks  have  you?" 

**One  in  each  room." 

*'  How  can  you  grasjj  Eternity  with  this 
constant  reiteration  of  time?" 

*  *  But  how  do  you  teU  what  time  it  is  if 
you  object  t<i  clocks?"  replied  Mrs.  Glenn 
with  natural  curiosity. 

**  By  the  sunshine!     By  the  flowers!" 

'*  My  dear  woman,  that's  why  you  never 
keep  a  cook?  The  meal  hour  at  yoor 
house  is  s[>rung  as  a  daily  surjirise  on  the 
family,   while  every  day  since  Pve  been 
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married,  at  eight,  one  and  six  I  am  asking 
to  be  made  thankful  for  what  I  am  about 
to  receive!'* 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  Jenny  Glenn's 
eyes.  Gwendolen  looked  reproachful,  and 
Jenny  felt  penitent. 

**I*11.  let  her  ride  any  hobby  she 
chooses,  and  not  throw  even  a  pebble  in 
the  road,"  resolved  Mrs.  Glenn  as  she  led 
her  visitor  to  a  comfortable  seat  under  one 
of  the  trees  on  the  lawn. 

Mrs.  Glenn's  mind  slipped  pleasantly 
along  the  channel  of  her  own  thoughts, 
and  she  hardly  listened  save  to  catch  that 
** matter,"  ** project,"  ** radiate,"  '* psy- 
chic, "    *  *  sub-conscious  ' '    and    *  *  primor- 


*'I  ain't  neither!"  declared  Pauline 
stoutly.  **  I'm  a  soul,  ain't  I,  Miz  Hall- 
burton  ?  Souls  can' t  get  wet.  My  clothes 
are  soakin'  and  my  skin  is  mighty  wet,  and 
I  b'lieve  some  of  my  bones  are  sorter 
damp,  but  /can't  get  wet,  'cause  I'm  a 
soul!" 

'*Her  beautiful  faith  will  protect  her. 
Don't  fear  that  she  will  be  sick — I  mean 
what  you  call  sick,"  said  Mrs.  Haliburton 
to  the  mother,  who  was  rapidly  peeling  off 
the  wet  garments. 

**  Will  you  kindly  'phone  for  Dr.  Bryan, 
Gwendolen?  Nine  forty-seven  is  the 
number!" 

When  Mrs.    Haliburton   inquired  after 
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M^  hour  zvhen  all  the  girls   would  begin   to   call  her  ^'PaulfaV^ 


dial"  were  being  as  hard-worked  as  usual. 
Pauline,  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree, 
dropped  her  dolls  and  sat  open-eyed  and 
open-mouthed.  She  gra.sped  only  a  small 
part  of  what  the  visitor  was  saying,  but 
that  little  was  enough  to  fill  her  brain  with 
bewilderment.  She  retired  to  the  wood- 
pile—the Attic  grove  where  she  went  for 
contemplation. 

An  hour  later  Mahaly  brought  in  a 
dripping  figure. 

**Ah  foun'  dis  po'  lam,  settin'  on  de 
woodpile,  playin'  des  ez  quiet,  en  seemin' 
lak  she  doan  pay  no  '  tention  ter  de  rain, 
en  er  talkin'  foolishment.  She's  plum 
out'n  her  haid,  en  ez  wet  ez  er  drownded 


Pauline  the  next  morning,  she  learned  that 
the  child  had  contracted  merely  a  cold. 

**  *Ah  faith,  simple  faith  of  the  chil- 
dren I 

You  still  shame  the  faith  of  the  old!'  " 
exclaimed  Miss  Haliburton.  ''  May  I  ex- 
plain more  fully  to  Pauline  just  what  I 
meant  ?   Such  fallow  ground !' ' 

A  lioness  defending  her  cub  might  have 
looked  as  Jane  Glenn  did  then.  She 
waited  a  long  moment,  and  when  she  spoke, 
it  was  in  her  usual  controlled  voice. 

"Her  Sunday  school  teacher  told  me 
that  last  week's  lesson  was  about  the 
heathen.  One  of  the  children  asked  the 
meaning  of  'idoL'  Miss  Alice  answered 
that  the  poor,  ignorant  headieo-  * 


ing  God,  made  images  from  wood  or  stone, 
and  said  iheir  prayers  to  them.  '  Jyui 
Cihi  hvars  f/umj  said  Pauliue.  That 
triumphant  failh  dues  not  need  your  doc- 
toring, t  Iwendulcn. ' ' 

Mrs,  Halilnirton  turntid  the  conversa- 
tion into  less  elettric  rhannels. 

*'  Will  Pauline  be  aMe  to  go  to  the  Dag- 
gart's  party?  I  finally  consented  to  Cb- 
ihilde's  going,  thtnigh  I  like  to  keep  her 
from  other  children  ;is  far  as  I  ran.  She 
will  Lome  hy  in  the  carriage  for  Pauline." 

Mrs.  Glenn  repeated  this,  thinking  it 
would  give  Pauline  pleasure.  She  did  not 
dream  how  that  httle  heart  sank  inio  de- 
spair. Clot  hi  Id  e  had  a  governess,  imd  she 
was  tiol  encouraged  to  ]>lay  with  other 
children,  so  none  of  Pauline^s  **six  lies' 
friends"  had  heard  the  olijertionable 
solvriqnet.  She  lived  in  dreail  of  the  hour 
when  all  the  girls  would  call  her  Paulfat. 

It  was  rather  a  woebegone  httle  girl 
whom  her  father  hfted  into  the  Halibur- 
ton's  carriage.  He  was  almost  startled  by 
the  beauty  of  the  t  hild  who  sat  there, 
brave  in  her  party  dress. 

**  How  sweet  yoo  look,  Clothilde!"  he 
cxcla  i  m  e  d  i  n  v  o  1  u  n  t  ari  1  y . 

**  Doesn't  she?"  simpere<J  the  govern- 
ess. **  Clothilde,  tell  Mr.  Glenn  what 
your  hair  was  made  for?" 

**To  catch  and  hold  the  sunbeams," 
piped    Clothilde    in    her    affected    treble. 

*' And  what  were  your  eyes  made  for?" 

*< lu  Ijreak  hearts  when  Pm  seven- 
teen. * ' 

Mr.  Glenn's  disgust  vented  itself  in  sume- 
thing  that  could  only  be  termed  a  snort. 
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The  governess  interpreted  it  as  jealousy 
that  his  own  child  was  being  ignored. 

**What  were  your  eyes  made  for  my 
dear?" 

**  I'o  see  out^n,"  stated  Pauline. 

The  ways  of  grown-ups  are  queer!  Pau- 
line had  lieeii  corrected  often  tor  lapsing 
into  her  colored  nurse^s  dialect,  but  this 
time  her  f^uher  gave  her  a  delighted  hug. 

The  parly  was  given  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Daggart's  grandson  from  New  York. 
There  was  a  natural  awe  of  this  traveler 
from  afar  that  caused  small  l>oys  to  array 
themselves  in  silent,  stolid  rows  against  the 
wall.  The  grou]>s  of  girls  were  chatting, 
for  it  takes  an  immense  amount  of  un- 
familiarity  to  check  even  the  youngest 
feminine  tongue.  Pauline  suddenly  realized 
that  Clothilde  was  looking  at  her — was 
about  to  speak.  With  a  last  effort  to  stave 
off  the  fateful  word,  she  called  out  :^ 

**t)h,  mayn't  we  go  into  the  yard  and 
play?" 

Mrs.  Daggart  gladly  consented,  and 
two- thirds  of  the  children  trooj)ed  out- 
doors for  jolly  games  of  "^^  Chickaniy  Crany- 
crow."  Clothilde  remained  indoors  with 
the  children  who  preferred  dancing. 

Presently  the  hostess  called  thetn  all  in^ 
side  for  a  Cinderella  game.  Blindfolded, 
each  one  tried  to  pin  on  Cinderella's  slip- 
per. Delighted  laughter  went  up  as  the 
slipper  dimgled  from  the  ti|i  of  the  fair 
I  a  d  y '  s  n  os  e  or  the  lob  e  o  f  h  er  ear .  None 
of  the  guests  were  in  the  least  surprised 
when  the  Daggart  boy  pinned  the  shpper 
exactly  on  the  foot. 

His  mother  called  him  out  of  the  roonii 
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and  ex|>lained  to  him  that  he  shun  Id  have 
in  private  the  prize  inteoded  if  a  young 
igentletnan  wiis  the  winner.  Then  she  led 
him  back,  and  in  his  arms  was  the  mnst 
]>eautifid  French  dolL  It  was  dressed  in  a 
gorgeous  gown  tif  f>ink  silk,  and  a  gentle 
alidominal  ]>ressure  caused  it  to  wail 
•*  mamma"  \n  a  voice  to  melt  the  heart. 

**  Since  Robert  has  won  the  j^rizt^,"  ex- 
plained his  mother,  ^*  he  will  give  it  to 
the  prettiest  little  girl  in  the  room, ' ' 

Ruliert's  careless  glance  swept  the  room. 
The  children  looked  interested  ;  Clothilde 
tossed  her  curls  and  looked  exjicctant. 

Straight  as  a  die,  his  course  led  to 
Pauline. 

**  Here,  take  it/' 

*  *  M e ! *  *  sh  e  gas  jie d .      J  ft •  '/ '  * 

**  Course,"  said  the  Daggart  hoy. 

The  Daggart  boy,  over -tall,  anemic,  had 
simple  but  positive  ideals.  Dosed  thric  e 
daily  with  cod-liver  oil,  flesh  w;is  the  one 
thing  he  yearned  for. 

"But  look  at  Clothilde,"  stammered 
Pauline,  fearing  she  had  won  unfiiiriy. 

Robert's  eyes  restetl  briefly  on  her 
**  tangled  glory. "  How  should  Pauline 
guess  the  agony  he  had  undergone  that 


year  after   he  donned   trousers   an< 
made  to  retain  his  curls? 

**I  'spise  kinks,"  he  said, 

Pauline    touched    her  straight,    bobbei 
locks,  then  hugged  her  doll.      Now  indeed 
she  felt  it  was  her  very  own.  j 

**  Mamma  !"  it  stpieaked.  ^ 

'*  Now  we're  going  in  the  dining- 
room,"  said  the  Daggart  Injy.  "Pm 
awful  hungry  ain't  you?  Bet  1  can  ea 
more  than  you." 

**  Bet  you  can*t,"   retorted  Pauline. 

**  Well,  you  sit  by  me  and  we'll  cou 
saucers.     The  i<  e-«n'eain*s  pink," 

Oh,  the  joy  of  that  feast  to  a  httle  girl 
who  had  been  a  bantam  for  a  whole  month ! 

**We're  about  even, "derided  the  I>ag- 
gart  boy.  "We  beat  the  rest  of 'email 
hollow,  didn't  we ?" 

But  the  last,  uttermost    drop  of  sweel 
ness  was  yet  to  till  Pauline's  cup, 

**  Mamma  has  sent  fc^r  tis,"  said  Clo^ 
thilde  with  new  meekness.  **Are  you 
ready  to  go,  Pan  Hue  '/'  * 

"Oh,  Clothilde!"  murmnred  Patdine 
from  her  hapjjy,  surcharged  heart.  **  Won't 
y o  u  b  e  my  d  ol  1 '  s  godmother?  P  m  go  i  n ' 
to  name  her  after  you!" 
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*Bet  I  can  cat  more  i/mn  you.*'         '' Bet  you  can't*'' 


^^  And  now  there  came  both  misfand  snouf. 
And  it  ^rexv  tvondroum  cold. 
And iic^  tnas/  tiigh^  came Jloating  by^ 
As  green  as  emeraid.'' 


H  E  Ancient  Mariner  told  his  story 
well.  In  all  iiature  there  are  few 
<  reations  at  one  e  so  fanciful  anil 
so  sublitnc  as  icebergs.  Every 
summer  along  the  coasts  of  New- 
foundland and  Labrador  you 
witne^ss  the  wonderful  spectacle  of 
and    bergs  in   a   stately  procession, 
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three  thousand  miles  long  liy  two  hundred 
mile^  wide,  moving  South  like  armies  on 
parade,  glittering  in  the  sunlight  or  show- 
ing s)>ectral  and  awesome  through  the  sod- 
deo  mists  of  fog. 

The  frigid  zones,  North  and  South,  are 
the  laboratories  where  they  are  fashioned. 
Each  year  the  Antarctic  Ocean  sends  out 
prodigious  floating  prairies  sometimes  sixty 
miles  long,  but  l/ecause  of  the  remoteness 
of  that  area  and  its  meager  commerce  the 
world  atla«  hes  little  importance  to  these 
mammoth  derelicts  of  the  Southern  sciis. 

Most  of  the  northern  bergs  have  their 
origio  in  Greenland.  The  other  Arctic 
isles,  hke  Spitzbergen,  are  too  limited  in 
area  to  produce  these  inLmifold  forms,  and 
lack  the  currents  to  carry  them  into  the 
centers  of  commerce.  But  Greenland  is, 
in  size,  almost  a  continent^  several  times 
larger  in  area  than  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  save  for  a  narrow  It  sit  re  stretching 
around  its  sealmard,  extending  back  to 
a  mountain  range  thirty  miles  inland 
and  peopled  by  a  few  thousand  Eski- 
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mos,  It  IS  one  colossal  mass  of  ice  and 
snow.  Like  an  inverted  saucer  sitting  on 
a  table,  this  ice-cap  covers  llie  soil,  its 
cTovvn  rising  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  I'his  level  plain  stretches 
away  hundreds  of  leagues  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  cim  only  he  traversed  by  the 
aid  of  compass  and  sextant,  as  one  would 
navigate  the  trackless  ocean.  Over  this 
dreary  desert  only  Nansen  and  Peary, 
with  a  comjianion  a]>iece,  have  ever  jour* 
neyed,  for  its  deadly  stretch  of  blank 
whiteness  supports  no  form  of  life. 

On  this  wilderness  terrible  blii^/ards  rage 
in  the  long  winters,  the  intense  cold 
reaches  seventy  degrees  below  zero,  at  id 
the  Arctic  circle  is  sealed  with  the  sable 
stillness  of  the  six  months*  night.  New 
layers  are  added  annually  to  the  glistening 
shroud  which  covers  hill  and  dale,  ravine 
and  crag,  with  an  unbroken  sheet  of  frozen 
snow  that  has  l>een  gathering  there  since 
prehistoric  days.  The  j>ressure  of  this 
tremendous  l>ed  consolidates  and  chills  the 
successive  strata  into  a  mass  of  solid  ice, 
which  is  forced  downward  through  the 
valleys  and  towards  the  coast  in  the  form 
of  gladers  which  launch  themselves  in 
iceberg  fragments  into  the  ocean. 

Ages  may  elapse  lietween  the  depositirig 
of  snow  on  the  summit  of  the  Cireenland 
ice-cap  and  the  moment  it  is  launched  into 
the  ocean  in  Baffin  Fiay  in  the  form  of  ice- 
bergs. Some  glaciers  move  fifty  feet  in  a 
day,  others  not  more  than  twenty. 

The  immense  masses  of  solid  ice  creep 
along  the  shore  and  at  the  tidewater  jire- 
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//er^  ike  glaciers  *'  calve**  and  bergs  bigger  than  Rhode  Islathd  start  for  the  South, 


sent  a  vertical  face  of  steel-l>lue,  translu- 
cent ilinl,  against  which  the  ocean  billows 
beat  Then,  as  the  ice  is  thrust  forward 
into  the  sea,  the  weight  of  the  overhang- 
ing strips,  or  the  action  of  the  rising  and 
falling  tides,  l>reaks  off  blocks  of  varying 
sire  and  shape,  w'hich  are  eddied  bergs. 
This  process  the  whalers  call  '"calving/* 
and  litters  of  **calf''  bergs  are  produced 
by  every  |»arcnt  glacier  during  the  season. 
The  operalitin  is  aixomjjanied  by  tremen- 
dons,  thundering  noises,  beside  which 
human  artillery  is  but  as  jvop-guns,  while 
the  disturbance  produced  in  the  sea 
through  this  launching  makes  the  floating 
of  a  modern  battleship  seem  trivial  indeed. 
Think  of  sections  bigger  than  Rho<le 
Island  l>eing  torn  from  a  glacier  and  swe|it 
off  in  the  ocean  to  be  ferried  three  thou- 
sand miles  on  the  bosom  of  the  Labrador 
current  until  the  heated  waters  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  cause  them  to  vanish  from 
human  ken  !  Then  can  one  form  some  idea 
of  the  immensity  of  the  ice  area  discharged 
fro  ni  the  ( r  r  e  e n  ta n  d  s  eas  each  y e^u-.  T h  uu - 
sands  of  miles  of  valley  are  constantly 
emptying  their  contents  into  the  bays  and 
fiords  of  the  north  waters  whence  the  tides 
hurry  the  detachments  southward  Lo  cum- 
ber the  wide  Atlantic.      The  extent  of  the 


glaciers  is  stupendous.  The  Humboldt, 
the  greatest  in  Greenland,  stretches  its 
front  sixty  miles  across,  where  it  enters 
Peabody  Bay;  its  sheer  w*alls  rise  three 
hundred  feet  high  and  a  plummet  dropped 
near  it  shows  a  dejiih  of  half  a  mile. 
Every  year  it  contributes  to  the  floe  bergs 
with  a  superficial  area  larger  than  New 
Jersey.  The  Jacobshaven  glacier  has  a 
lireadth  of  tw^o  thousand  feet  and  a  height 
of  one  thousand;  it  advances  at  the  rate 
of  forty'two  feet  daily,  and  its  estimated 
annual  expulsion  o(  bergs  is  about  four 
hundred  bilhon  cubic  feet  of  ice.  The 
largest  projiortion  of  bergs  comes  from  the 
Western  coast  of  Greenland,  because  the 
dip  of  the  land  there  is  more  pronounced, 
but  the  Eastern  shore  also  furnishes  many, 
which  a  minor  current  brings  South  to 
Caj>c  Farewell  and  discharges  among  the 
larger  contingent  already  moving  majestic- 
ally along  towards  Newfoundland, 

Whaling  and  exploring  sliips,  being 
specially  built  and  expertly  navigated^ 
thread  their  way  among  these  silent  but 
terrible  foe,s,  with  a  fine  contempt  for 
danger,  Imt  no  shij),  however  daring  her 
crew,  will  venture  close  to  a  calving  glacier, 
beatuse  the  mighty  weaves  created  by  the 
launching  sweep  far  into  the  ofllng.      In 
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T/ic  man  efiUrivg  the*  arth  gives  some  cunceptiou  0/  ifu  mighty  height  a^ui  size  of  the  berg. 


.hi  iwberg  jioais  i*.nih  Imi  onc-tighih  of  its  bulk  above  the  ocean. 


1869  the  Newfoiindbnd  sealer  Panther 
which  conveyed  the  Hayes- Bradford  ex- 
pedition to  the  North,  had  her  decks 
swept  when  twelve  miles  seaward  hy  the 
calving  of  a  herg  near  Disro,  and  many  an 
Eskinio  in  his  frail  kayak  has  met  his  end 
in  the  same  way.  In  1S71  the  Dundee 
w^haler  Active  w^as  overturned  l»y  one  of 
these  waves  and  all  on  board,  bnt  two, 
|)erished,  and  in  1880  a  Danish  store-ship 
was  caught  nii  and  wrecked  l»y  one.  As 
long  ago  as  April,  1S57,  a  vast,  level  herg 
was  sighted  off  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Grand  Banks,  00  which  were  two  large, 
three-masted  shii>s,  snug  as  though  in  dock, 
with  inasis  and  yiirds  sent  down  on  deck, 
and  everything  made  secure  for  passing 
through  the  Arctic  night  in  comfjarative 
comfort.  They  were  believed  to  be  the 
Erebus  and  Terror ^  the  two  crafts  aban- 
Joned,  after  six  years*  detention  in  the 
tiorthern  seas  by  Franklin's  ill- fated  expe- 
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ditiun,  and  which  had  been  swept 
the  open  sea  on  a  vast  expanse  of  ice.  No 
shi[)masters  would  venlure  near  enough  to 
solve  the  mystery,  and  it  is  ^jresumed  the 
ice- do  eked  vessels  were  engulfed  when  the 
berg  overturned. 

This  dis[msition  of  icebergs  to  turn  tur- 
tle is  one  of  their  most  dangerous  propen- 
sities. It  arises  from  se\^eral  causes. 
When  they  start  out  from  (Ireenland  their 
bottoms  are  heavy  with  the  detritus 
gathered  in  their  glacial  [jeriod  and  this 
drojjs  off  at  intervals  as  they  move  south, 
causing  their  center  of  gravity  to  change 
and  the  berg  to  assume  new  j^ositions. 
The  scientific  theory  of  the  formation  of 
the  vast  submarine  jdateaus  which  extend 
from  Labrador  to  Fundy  and  are  com- 
monly known  as  the  Grand  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, is  that  they  are  the  products 
of  the  deposits  of  bergs  during  countless 
ages.  Certainly  they  leave  much  of  their 
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rocky  freight  in  these  ledges,  and  uften  re- 
main aground  there  themselves  for  weeks. 
The  sealing  steamers  cut  into  them  to 
obtain  fresh  water,  the  fishing  vessels  use 
them  fur  a  like  purpose  or  to  freeze  their 
bait,  and  at  times  in  a  storm  a  ship  will 
take  shelter  under  the  lee  of  one.  But  this 
is  a  most  dangerous  ex[)eriment,  for  often 
they  art  so  delicately  balanced  that  the 
beating  of  a  steamer's  screw  will  upset 
them.  Admiral  Markham  relates  that 
once  a  whaler*s  men  were  attempting  to 
moor  her  tvi  an  iceberg,  but  that  at  the 
first  blow  of  the  drill  it  split  in  two  with  a 
loud  report,  the  unfortunates  on  the  berg 
being  drowned  and  the  ship  narrowly 
escaping. 

The  bergs  are  also  affected  by  the  sun*s 
rays  beating  on  their  exposed  surface  as 
they  move  south,  causing  c^iscades  of 
water  to  stream  from  them,  the  melting 
process  disturbing  their  equilibrium  until 
they  uji«iei,  or  sometimes,   break  in  two. 

The  number  of  bcrj^s  set  free  every  yciir 


is  beyond  computation.  The  whalers  and 
explorers,  in  traversing  Baffin  Bay,  count 
them  by  hundreds.  The  mailboat  which 
plies  between  Newfoundland  and  Labra- 
dor during  the  brief  fishery  season,  sighted 
two  hundred  and  seventy-one  in  a  single 
day  this  year.  The  signalman  on  Belle 
Isle  says  he  tabulated  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  nineteen  last  year,  not  in- 
cluding ** growlers,"  low-lying  fragments 
scarcely  pnijectijig  above  the  sea.  From 
Cape  Race  in  Newfoundland  lo  Cape 
Farewell  in  Greenland  they  are  visible  all 
the  year  round.  The  ocean  area  within 
which  they  are  found  varies  exceedingly, 
I'sually  it  embraces  a  lielt  two  hundred 
miles  east  of  Newfoundland,  for  that  is  the 
range  of  the  Labrador  current  which  takes 
them  from  the  far  North  and  brings  them 
across  the  ocean  highway  and  into  the 
tJulf  Stream.  Prolonged  easterly  winds 
will  force  them  ashtjre  t)n  the  Labrador  or 
Newfoundland  coast,  where  they  break 
into  pieces  which  the  tlxrifly  fishcrfolk  cut 
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into  fragments  small  enough  to  use  for 
preserving  their  catch  or  thtir  bail.  Dur- 
ing the  ])a.st  season,  indeed,  schooners 
were  loaded  with  it  and  the  stock  sold  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  for  unless 
**  honeycombed  *^  by  long  immersion  in 
the  salt  sea,  it  is  the  purest  of  fresh- 
water ice.  With  westerly  winds  bergs  may 
drive  almost  across  the  Atlantic.  In  June, 
1892,  one  was  sighted  within  seven  hundred 
miles  of  the  SHUy  Islands,  and  in  Sepietn- 
ber.  1895,  one  reached  as  far  south  as  two 
hundred  miles  off  Cape  Hatteras,  which  is 
in  the  latitude  of  Gibraltar. 

The  largest  berg  ever  seen  in  Northern 
waters  was  sighted  in  April,  1892,  otT  Notre 
Dame  Bay,  Newfoundland,  by  the  steamer 
Mirauiia^  bound  there  from  New  York, 
to  load  i)>Tites,  It  was  nine  miles  long,  a 
huge  mass  two  hundred  feet  high  and  one 
thousand  yards  wide  and  the  ship  was 
forty-eight  minutes  passing  it.  Several 
cuasling  and  fishing  vessels  also  sighted  this 
monster,  which  later  stranded  on  the  Grand 


Banks  and  broke  into  a  score  or  more 
of  |jieces,  all  hergy;  of  large  [proportions. 
Another  mammoth  aground  near  Ca|>e 
Race  in  1884  w^as  five  miles  long.  The 
fishing  schooner  Robert ^  running  home 
from  the  Banks,  sighted  it  in  a  blat  k  fug, 
and  thought  it  w^as  the  land.  But  not 
knowing  the  locahty,  the  skipjier  and  a 
seaman  put  out  in  a  boat  and  rowedfforward 
to  examine,  only  to  find  a  huge  rampart 
of  ice.  The  schooner  ran  south  nearly 
three  miles  before  rounding  its  farthest 
[irojectinn,  and  when  the  fog  lifted  next 
day  its  length  was  seen  to  be  almost  two 
leagues. 

An  iceberg  floats  with  but  one-eighth  of 
its  total  Indk  ex[)osed  above  the  ocean, 
though  its  visible  portion  offers  no  clue  to 
its  submerged  limit,  as  its  shape  may  be 
altogether  different  below  water.  The 
most  lofty  berg  ever  seen,  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  feet  from  whaler  line  to 
summit,  was  calculated  to  have  a  volume 
of  about  fi\t^  hundred  and  eighiy-four 
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reversing  one  and  quickening  the  other 
the  ship  turned  on  her  heel,  so  to  speak, 
and  ran  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  berg, 
just  grazing  it  as  she  went  by,  tumbling 
tons  of  ice  on  her  deck,  scraping  off  a  lot 
of  bulwark  gear,  and  denting  her  sides  and 
u|)per  works,  besides  stampeding  her  pas- 
sengers and  making  chaos  in  her  pantries. 

These  are  fortimate  outcomes  of  col- 
lisions i^nth  bergs:  the  unfortunate  ones 
are  even  more  numerous.  As  long  ago  as 
1856,  the  Tempest y  of  the  Anchor  line, 
disappeared  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  and  at  the  time  her  loss 
was  put  down  to  an  iceberg.  In 
1868  two  fine  passenger  boats  of  that 
period,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Hibernia  vanished,  the  former  with  one 
hundred  and  eighty  men  aboard  and  the 
latter  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-six.  The 
iceberg  theory  was  again  put  forward  to 
account  for  their  loss.  The  Ismalia^  in 
1873,  went  do^-n  with  a  crew  of  fifty-two, 
and  as  a  large  berg  was  sighted  near  where 
she  was  last  seen,  the  conclusion  is  that 
this  caused  her  misfortune.  The  CoUmbo^ 
in  1857,  was  blotted  out  with  seventy-four 
people,  and  the  next  year  no  less  than  four 
steamers — the  Homer ^  Zanzibar ^  Surbi- 
ton  and  Bernicia^  with  an  aggr^^ate  of 
one  hundred  and  nine  lives,  were  swal- 
lowed up,  and  to  this  day  no  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  mystery  of  their  loss. 
Three  more  were  victims  of  the  same  sport 
of  the  sea  in  1881,  the  City  cf  Limerick ^ 
the  City  of  London  and  the  Titania, 
and  the  list  might  be  greatly  extended  by 
recording  other  disappearances  every  year 
of  the  pa.st  t\ienty. 

At  times  currents  and  winds  will  be  so 
diverse  that  a  surface  floe  will  be  moving 
in  one  direction  while  a  deeper-rooted  berg 
will  be  driven  on  the  opposite  course.  Again 
a  berg  will  plant  itself  right  in  the  fairway 
of  St.  John's  or  some  other  Newfoundland 
harbor,  l>locking  the  port  against  shipping. 
Last  season  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  fish- 
ing crafts  were  imprisoned  in  Englee  for 
eighteen  days,  with  over  four  thousand 
people  on  board,  because  a  huge  berg  had 
been  driven  into  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
completely  blocking  it  up. 

Bergs  are  often  the  refiige  of  polar  bears 
carried  off  from  their  northland  home, 
they  having  ventured  afar  in  quest  of  seaU. 
Sometimes   these   savage   brutes   wax   fot 
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with  good  fare,  when  their  floating  home 
gets  among  seal  lierds,  but  if  it  is  driven 
beyond  these  starvation  is  the  sure  end 
of  l)ruin.  Last  summer  two  driftaway 
cod-frshers  on  the  Grand  Banks  ap- 
proached a  large  l>crg  to  get  some  ice, 
but  found  it  tenanted  by  a  lingc,  starving, 
polar  bear,  which  plunged  into  tl\e  w^ater 
after  them,  ravenous  in  its  hunger.  They 
rowed  inadly  away  with  it  in  chase,  and 
on  its  approaching  drove  it  off  with  their 
oars.  It  returned  to  its  crag  roaring 
wildly,  and  they  jjulled  as  far  from  it  as 
possilile. 

The  largest  living  freight  ever  carried  by 
an  iceberg  was  in  May,  1875,  when  the 
schooner  CalidoriitJ,  bound  to  Labrador 
from  Newfoundland  with  a  fishnig  crew 
of  eighty-two  |»ersons — men,  women  and 
children — rammed  an  iceberg  uff  Belle  Isle 
Strait  and  sank  within  an  hour.  The  Ijerg 
had  a  sloping  side,  and  by  means  of  this 
the  entire  t>ersonnel  effected  a  landing 
upon  it,  with  a  small  tjuantity  of  provis- 
ions, remaining  there,  unsheltered  and 
forlorn,  during  three  days  and  nights, 
until  rescued  by  another  vessel,  \\\^  Ains- 
ley,  also   bound  to   Labrador. 

The  Antarctic  Continent  is  susceptible 
lo  volcanic  ii^tlnences,  and  to  these  are 
attributed  the  almost  incredible  dimensions 
of  the  bergs  of  that  zone,  which  are  great 
fragments  of  the  ice  belt  that  engirdles  the 
South  Pole,  torn  oflT  by  seismic  action. 
The  most  i)roIific  iceberg  jjerlod  in  those 
seas  was  between  iiS9i  and  1895,  when 
thousands  of  pieces  of  this  mammoth  flot- 
sam were  seen  and  noted.  The  tallest, 
observed  by  the  ship  Torridon  in  Janu- 
ary, 1S93,  w^as  over  fifteen  hundred  feet 
high,  while  several  others  one  ihuusand  feet 
high  were  also  visible.      Two  months  later 


the  Turokna  fell  in  with  one  which  tip- 
reared  itself  thirteen  hundred  feet,  and  the 
Wakama  passed  seven  hundred  and  eight 
in  one  day.  The  next  year  the  J I  asdale 
found  herself  in  a  horseshoe-shaped  bay 
twenty  miles  deep  and  ten  wide,  a  mighty 
fiord  stretching  deep  into  the  heart  of  aw 
ice  island,  and  the  Damascus  sailed  along 
the  side  of  a  majnmolh  floating  fragment 
fifty  miles  long.  Last  year  the  Anglesey 
reported  one  a|>proximalely  one  hundred 
miles  long  and  four  hundred  feet  high, 
off  Cape  Horn,  aiid  two  other  ships  sub- 
sequently noted  it,  estimating  its  length  as 
ninety  miles.  In  1854,  between  Jan- 
uary aiid  April,  more  than  a  score  of  ships 
jiassed  an  iceberg  in  the  Australian  sea- 
road,  shaped  like  the  letter  J,  with  its 
longer  arm  stretching  as  an  unbroken  bar- 
rier for  sixty  miles,  and  its  shorter  for  forty 
miles,  while  between  ihem  lay  a  gulf  fully 
fifty  miles  wide.  Into  this  most  of  these 
vessels  penetrated,  believing  they  were 
following  a  lane  between  two  separate 
bergs,  because  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
two  sections  w^as  not  visible  till  they  n eared 
it.  One  i)assenger  vessel  was  lost  here 
and  several  others  had  great  difticuhy  in 
beating  b>ack  again  and  rounding  the 
promontories  so  as  to  reach  the  u[)en  sea. 
In  the  case  of  both  these  record-breaking 
ice-islands,  the  theory  is  that  they  were 
two  or  inure  separate  masses  welded  to- 
gether by  the  winter* s  cold  after  being 
shaken  from  the  foreshore  of  the  Antarctic 
fastnesses  by  some  volcanic  convulsion. 
At  any  rate,  these  flat- topped,  formless 
rafts,  larger  than  many  a  European  ])rinci- 
pality,  ex<  eed  in  height,  area  and  number 
their  brethren  of  the  North,  but  are  not 
such  marvelous  specimens  of  nature's 
handiwork. 
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Som€tuH€S  a  berg  fiaais  in  and  hhcks  a  harbor  mouth  for  months  at  a  Hnie, 
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records  no  braver  act  than 
lonssen/'  wrote  Rear* 
Acitniriil  Barker  when  a  naval  court 
of  intiuiry  had  cxjmmended  the  chief  gun- 
ner's mate  of  the  battlesliip  A/issouri  for 
**  extraordinary  heroism."  The  disaster 
which  occurred  during  target  practice  odT 
Pensacola,  on  April  15,  cost  thirty-three 
lives.  It  was  due  largely  to  this  man 
that  the  death-roll  was  not  six  hundred.  A 
charge  of  smokeless  powder  which  was 
being  placed  in  a  twelve- inch  gun  sud- 
denly  ignited.  Thirty  feet  below  the 
turret,  in  which  this  first  exj>losion  or 
combustion  occurred,  is  the  handling- 
roona,  and  opening  ont  of  it  the  magazine^ 
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Monssen's  post  was  in  the  handling  room. 
The  windows  used  for  passing  ammu- 
nition from  the  magazine  were  open. 
Without  the  hesitation  of  a  fraction  of  a 
moment  the  gunner's  mate  jumiied  into 
the  magazine  and  slammed  the  door  after 
him.  In  an  instant  the  fire  from  above 
ignited  the  powder  in  the  handling-room, 
but  the  tons  of  powder  in  the  magazine  were 
safe.  As  soon  as  the  alarm  was  sounded 
the  magazine  and  handling-room  were 
flooded  and  the  rescue  party  found  Mons* 
sen  up  to  his  neck  in  water  and  barely  alive. 
Monssen  was  born  in  Norway,  and  has 
been  in  the  American  navy  fifteen  years. 
inUUP  LORJNG  ALb^:N. 
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y.   G.   Cannon  and  John  Sharp   JVilliams — a  Gemai\ 
By  J.  Adam  Bede,  Congressman  from  Minnei^ 


JOSEPH  G.  CANNON  and  John  Sharp 
Williams — Uncle  Joe  and  Brother 
John — the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  leader  of  the  minority,  make  possible 
comment  and  comparison  that  need  not 
be  odious. 

Born  in  North  Carolina,  of  Quaker  par- 
entage, on  the  7th  of  May,  1836,  and 
bereft  of  his  father  when  only  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Uncle  Joe  began  browsing 
around  on  his  own  account  in  his  youth 
and  making  overtures  to  the  world  for  a 
meal  ticket,  which  was  never  denied  him. 
Following  the  course  of  empire  and  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  he  went  early  to 
Indiana,  and  after  a  few  years  in  the 
Hoosier  State  trekked  on  to  Illinois,  where 
his  unique  personality  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  fellows  and  has  slowly 
grown  to  the  full  and  rounded  measure 
of  the  nation. 

His  ancestors  were  of  old  English  stock, 
with  just  enough  of  a  Scotch  strain  to 
make  them  like  a  little  smoke  in  their 
liquor,  and  just  enough  of  the  Celt  about 
them  to  show  a  few  freckles  on  the  collat- 
eral briCfiSfies.  They  settled  early  in  New 
England,  and  Uncle  Joe  is  the  son  of  every 
revolution  that  has  done  a  turn  on  the 
American  continent,  but  holds,  in  his  own 
homely  phrase,  that  pedigree  has  never 
put  any  butter-fat  in  his  milk. 

His  New  England  forbears  left  Boston 
in  the  good  old  days  of  witchcraft  and  in- 
tolerance before  the  triumjjh  of  religion 
made  theology  humane.  They  saw  our 
Puritan  fathers  putting  nicks  in  the  ears 
of  Baptists  and  Quakers  to  save  the  trouble 
of  a  roll-call,  and  they  side-stci)ped  into 
the  wilderness  and  begat  Joseph. 

Could  his  like  have  been  i)roduced  in 
Boston  ?  It  never  has  been,  although  we 
have  had  an  experimental  station  there  for 


nigh  three,  hundred  yL'iii 
l>ersuades  me  that  ^lerseJ 
administered,  is  a  goud  i\ 

Being   recently    in 
over  the  fireproof  \>\\v\\i 
ered  that,  while  under 
of  the  fire  fiend,    granit] 
marble  returned  li>  its 
ments,   the  good  old    brl 
soil — and  of  the  earih,  earl 
test.     And   so,  while    rcl 
give  a  finish  and  a  l)eaut}| 
woods   do    not    a(Tor<i, 
must  have  underlying  thl 
stance  of  American  couiiii 
will  peel  and  crumble   ill 
fires  of  after-life.    M  od  en  if 
are  not  of  stone  but  uf  c'\ 
the  best  defense  of  any 
mon  people.      Unf  Ic  Joe  J 
under  every  condition  off 
and  adversity,   battered 
experience   but    liever    hi 
purpose,  rising  to  ilie  setf 
gift  of  the  greatest  natiuil 
the  personificatic^n   of  A" 
institutions,  and  his  doir 
widely  applauded  lieiausJ 
the  accident  of  birth  \>\\\\ 
umph  of  clay.      Fur  he  a 

His   only   inheritance  | 
usually  descended  from 
son   in  the  early  days,  b| 
and    is    faithfully   recordJ 
through    whom    these 
words  come  down  tu  us: 

"Go  West,  young  man, 
And  garner  where'  er 

But  don't  put  sugar  in  \\ 
Nor  bet  on  a  tock-eyii 

And  ever  living  up  to 
this  Joseph  fared   forth 
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A  Tarheel  by  bitih,  a  Yankee  by  fmrtniage  and  a  WeUefner  fy  adoption^ 
(Jncle  Jae  Cannon  knows  an  asset /torn  a  /iabiliiy  m  btismess  ar  poHtks. 


had  done  befure  him — his  UTe  a  fro d tier 
beatitude,  hiimelf  an  American  mosaic — 
without  sectional  prejudice  or  |>rjde  of 
ancestry,  knownng  that  in  this  earthly  pil* 
grimagc  it  dttcs  not  matter  so  much  where 
one  comes  from  as  it  Joes  where  he  is 
gomg  to.  And  just  to  know  intimately 
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this  man — this  last  of  the  Quakers — is  a| 
postgraduate  course  in  Anicncan  history. 
For  he  stands  alone. 

ATar-hcel  by  l>irth,  a  Yankee  by  |)iii« 
entagc,    and   a   Westerner    by   adoption^  j 
familiar  with  fartning«  banking  and  publici 
life,  he  knows  an  asset  frotn  a  liabiUty  in  | 
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with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Consti- 
tution, approved  by  the  experience  of  more 
than  a  century,  establishing  a  government 
by  majorities — not  an  ideal  system,  it  is 
true,  but  the  best  yet  evolved  from  the 
heart  and  mind  of  man.  He  deals  kindly 
with  the  humblest  and  firmly  with  all. 

Now  and  then  he  has  produced  merri- 
ment by  some  quaint  or  ambiguous  remark, 
as  when  in  the  confusion  of  the  House 
he  belabored  his  desk  with  the  gavel  and 
commanded  that  **all  members  will  please 
sit  down  in  the  aisles."  At  another  time, 
during  partisan  excitement  on  the  floor,  a 
point  of  order  having  been  made  and  a 
ruling  called  for,  he  restored  good  feeling 
inadvertently  by  saying,  **  the  chair  thinks 
— ^and  the  chair  has  a  right  to  think." 
Again,  after  putting  a  cpiestion  to  a  viva 
voce  vote,  he  announced,  **'rhe  ayes 
have  it,  but  the  noes  make  the  most  noLse. ' ' 
Humor  drips  from  him,  even  as  oil  from 
Aaron's  beard. 

But  let  it  be  known  that  there  is  not  in 
Uncle  Joe  Cannon  even  a  trace  of  eccen- 
tricity. Given  a  certain  set  of  circum- 
stances, and  one  can  forecast  his  action. 
He  is  sure  every  minute,  and  the  real 
ballast  of  his  party  in  the  House.  He  is 
not  a  theorist,  but  a  shrewd  man  of  affairs 
after  the  David  Harum  type. 

A  story  is  told  of  some  gentlemen  cruis- 
ing along  the  coast  who  fell  into  a  discus- 
sion of  transcendentalism.  A  listener 
finally  incpiired  of  one  of  the  disputants, 
what  transcendentalism  was.  *'  Oh,"  said 
he,  pointing  shoreward,  *'do  you  see  that 
bluff  with  many  holes  burrowed  into  it  by 
wild  animals  ?  Well,  if  you  could  take  the 
bluff  away  and  leave  the  holes  there,  that 
would  be  transcendentalism. ' '  Uncle  Joe 
is  not  a  transcendentalist.  He  may  have 
taken  a  bluff  now  and  then,  but  he  has 
never  trafficked  in  the  holes  that  were  left. 
He  is  sane. 

He  is  a  cosmopolitan  American  with  no 
[)rovincial  hatred  of  State,  section  or 
nation,  for,  like  the  Irishman,  he  holds 
that  a  man  ought  to  love  his  native  land 
whether  he  was  born  there  or  not,  and  he 
loves  New  England,  while  he  also  has  a 
kindly  feeling  toward  the  Southern  people, 
for  many  of  his  relatives,  scattered  through- 
out Dixie,  have  ever  been  identified  with 
the  South.  He  came  from  over  the  bor- 
der and  got  vaccinated  before  the  war,  or 


he  might  have  been  quarantined  on  the 
other  side.  Like  Lincoln,  he  came  from 
a  Southern  State  to  Indiana  and  then  to 
Illinois  to  enter  the  practice  of  a  country 
lawyer.  Like  Lincoln,  too,  he  knows  not 
only  a  vested  right  but  a  vested  wrong 
when  he  sees  one,  nor  is  it  a  too  far  cry 
from  Uncle  Abe  to  Uncle  Joe.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  people.      He  is  safe. 

John  Sharp  Williams,  the  Democratic 
leader  of  the  House,  was  born  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  July  30,  1854,  of  Welsh-Scotch 
and  English  stock.  He  bears  a  Welsh 
name,  has  a  Welsh  temperament,  and 
possesses  most  of  the  characteristics  of  that 
people  to  whom  the  first  Democratic 
leader,  Thomas  Jefferson,  also  belonged. 

His  family,  like  that  of  Uncle  Joe  Can- 
non, settled  in  North  Carolina  at  an  early 
day,  and  later  pushed  westward  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mississij)pi.  Here,  until  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  all  went  well  with  them, 
and  the  young  lad  found  himself  in  a 
world  filled  with  alluring  prospects.  But 
his  father,  who  was  a  confederate  colonel, 
was  killed  at  Shiloh  in  1862,  and  his 
mother  having  already  died,  he  was  taken 
to  his  mother's  family  estate  in  Yazoo 
County,  Miss.  After  a  liberal  education 
at  home  and  some  years  of  study  and 
travel  abroad,  including  two  years  at 
Heidelberg,  he  read  law  and  soon  settled 
down  to  the  life  of  a  lawyer  and  cotton 
planter  at  Yazoo  City,  where  he  still  re- 
sides. 

John  Williams  is  the  link  between  the 
old  and  the  new.  He  is  a  man  of  books, 
of  travel,  and  of  education,  but  he  wears 
no  frills  and  is  one  of  the  ])lainest  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  for  though  a  man  of 
numerous  family  he  has  all  the  instincts 
and  outward  appearances  of  a  literary 
Bohemian.      He  is  as  easy  as  an  old  shoe. 

In  personal  appearance  he  is  of  medium 
height  and  slight  build,  with  hair  that  de- 
lights in  standing  out  from  his  head — but 
stands  out  more  sometimes  than  others — 
and  of  a  length  that  suggests  he  may  have 
studied  music  or  played  football  in  his 
youth.  He  generally  has  had  a  shave 
day  before  yesterday,  and  is  not  worried 
if  a  button  is  missing  from  his  vest.  Now 
and  then  he  makes  a  classical  allusion  or 
quotation  in  debate,  and  on  one  occasion 
gave  the  House  a  few  lines  of  German  for 
its  own  delectation  and  to  make  a  point 
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and  adorn  a  tale.  From  his  travel,  cul- 
ture and  appearance  you  might  expect 
him  on  any  holiday  occasion  to  declare  for 
**one  flag,  one  country,  and  zwei  beer,*' 
with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  In- 
deed, he  is  as  unique  in  his  way  as  Uncle 
Joe,  and  is  what  literary  folks  would  call 
the  split  infinitive  of  American  politics. 

Every  member  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  likes  John  Williams,  and  we  of  the 
North  might  almost  adopt  him  and  take 
him  away  from  his  southern  environment, 
but  we  know  that  the  people  of  Yazoo 
parish  would  rise  up  as  one  man  and  cry 
as  in  one  voice  : — 

•'  Linger  not  long,  home  is  not  home  without 
thee. ' ' 

And  so  we  desist.  To  analyze  his  popu- 
larity is  not  so  easy.  But  it  can  be  safely 
said  that  it  is  not  his  beauty  which  first 
attracts  one,  for  his  pulchritude  is  of  the 
singed-cat  variety.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
think  him  so  beautiful  as  Uncle  Joe.  On 
this  point  there  would  hardly  be  enough 
dissenters  in  the  House  to  demand  the 
yeas  and  nays.  Uncle  Joe  has  a  ruddy 
complexion  that  matches  well  with  pink 
carnations,  now  universally  recognized  as 
the  insignia  of  Republican  leadership. 
John  is  somewhat  swarthy  and  has  a  sort 
of  compromise  complexion  on  which  his 
party  ought  to  be  willing  to  get  together, 
but  it  is  healthy  and  natural.  He  has 
never  used  any  skin  food  or  done  any 
grafting.  Uncle  Joe  has  also  a  sort  of 
cockey  look,  as  if  he  knew  he  would  get 
his  hay  all  in  before  it  rained,  putting  his 
thumbs  in  the  arm  holes  of  his  vest,  and 
ofttimes  tipping  his  cigar  up  a  few  de- 
grees fi-ora  the  plane  of  his  orbit  just  to 
emphasize  the  security  of  American  insti- 
tutions. John  has  a  fiercer  mien,  is  some- 
what more  combative  in  appearance,  holds 
one  hand  to  his  ear  (for  he  is  slightly 
deaf),  and  in  the  heat  of  debate  his  hair 
seems  to  rise  up  and  cry  for  liberty.  He 
has  a  sort  of  lean  and  hungry  look,  as  if  it 
were  always  just  before  dinner,  while 
Uncle  Joe  wears  on  all  occasions  a  post- 
prandial aspect,  suggestive  of  that  peace 
and  plenty  which  comports  well  with  cer- 
tain planks  in  his  party  platform.  John 
misuses  tobacco  a  little  now  and  then,  and 
Uncle  Joe  has  been  known  to  use  cigar 
ashes  to  keep  the  moths  out  of  his  clothes. 


There  are,  in  truthi 
these  two  men  a^  I 
haling  ports  in  old  cl 
fastidious  critics  maJ 
of  beauty  never  torn 
them,  still  they  bothi 

There  are  many  al 
men  on  the  Dcmocrl 
well  qualified  in  eveJ 
on  the  floor  as  Johil 
all  he  is  a  man  of  1 
qualification  of  the  ll 
in  the  leader  of  a  gJ 
been  so  torn  I  »y  factil 
with  novel  ide^  thai 
hat  on  straiglu  for  el 
he  is  widely  read  al 
marks  with  sifie  Iigbtl 
tention  of  Republical 
of  his  own  side  of  I 
though  not  the  mJ 
Democratic  inemberl 
and  most  vernal ile  d  J 
subjects  that  come  \\m 
House,  and  m  alert  I 
the  Republican  posil 
serving  his  sixth  terrl 
rife  in  experience,  I 
parliamentary  law  a.J 
and  is  quite  at  horn  I 
voice,  which  lias  a  si 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  I 
qualities  which  maki 
when  there  h  not  rl 
all,  he  has  the  good  I 
never  loses  his  head  I 
no  vulnerable  pointi 
has  made  the  most  cl 
the  case  in  the  Fifty  I 
is  moderate,  sen  sib!  J 

Veteran  members  I 
years  has  there  beeni 
sion  of  Congress  as  I 
and  they  attribute  I 
to  the  aggressive  an  cl 
ship  of  Mr.  Williamsl 
one-sided  for  so  IcjoJ 
that  new  interest  w| 
under- dog  began  to  I 
this  condition,  rathel 
approval  of  ;!ll  his  uJ 
wild  acclaim  of  the  I 
under  the  spell  of  M  r  J 
But  the  session  1 
one,  and  leaving  cl 
scheduled  passages  M 
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an  era  of  good  feeling  reigned  supreme. 
Never  has  a  Republican  speaker  possessed 
the  good  will  of  the  opposition  in  the 
House  as  Uncle  Joe  has  it  to-day,  and 
surely  not  since  Mr.  Carlisle's  time  has 
a  Democratic  leader  on  the  floor  had  the 
Republican  good  will  and  admiration  be- 
stowed upon  John  Williams  in  the  present 
Congress. 

It  was  no  small  task  to  hold  together 
and  in  harmony  the  discordant  elements 
of  his  i)arty  throughout  the  session,  but  he 
did  it  adroitly,  tactfully,  successfully.  He 
is  not  a  theorist,  but  he  tolerated  the  the- 
ories of  others  without  stamping  them  with 
the  party  brand  and  giving  them  the  full 
approval  of  his  leadership.  He  was  not 
led  off  into  any  socialistic  vagaries,  for  he 
knows  a  thing  or  two,  and  among  other 
things  he  knows  an  initiative  from  a  refer- 
endum when  he  sees  them,  but  he  made 
no  display  of  ])urging  his  party  of  its  social- 
ist adherents.  His  steady  purpose  seemed 
to  be  to  occupy  such  rational  grounds  on 
the  issues  that  have  divided  parties  and 
created  factional  confusion,  as  to  rally 
around  one  standard  all  the  scattered  forces 
of  Democracy  for  the  impending  campaign. 
That  he  did   this  skilfully,  under  all  the 


circumstances,    is    universally    conceded. 

He  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor  which 
often  proves  a  saving  grace  in  a  mix-up  on 
the  floor,  and  it  serves  him  well,  though 
he  seldom  indulges  in  a  display  of  humor 
himself.  He  would  enjoy  the  story  of  the 
old  Kentucky  darkey  who  emptied  his 
master's  demijohn  into  his  own  skin  and 
then  filled  the  jug  with  water,  laughing  at 
the  thought  that  w^hen  his  master  should 
take  another  drink  he  would  get  some  of 
that  **  stuff"  right  in  his  mouth.  But  the 
South  is  waking  up  and  tasting  new  things 
these  days.  She  has  felt  the  touch  of  trade 
and  the  inspiration  of  commerce.  Once 
more  she  is  blithe  and  gay,  and  sleei)y 
towns  have  taken  on  the  strenuous  life. 

And,  best  of  all,  her  products  are  her 
people,  for  she  is  sending  forth  new  men 
with  new  thoughts  and  with  a  new  message 
to  the  world,  men  who  are  exerting  a  wider 
and  more  helpful  influence  than  has  been 
felt  for  a  generation.  The  North  sincerely 
mourned  at  the  passing  of  Henry  Crady, 
and  rejoices  again  in  the  coming  of  John 
Williams,  for  the  country  needs  some  rep- 
resentative and  responsible  personage 
clothed  with  authority  to  speak  for  the 
South.     He  has  arrived. 
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THIS  is  a  young  man's  country  and  a 
young  man's  age,  and  the  young  men 
are  making  the  most  of  it.  In  poli- 
tics they  are  in  front  all  along  the  line 
and  in  the  big  conventions  this  year — ^bar- 
ring the  resjiectful  attention  given  to  the 
anti(|ues  on  account  of  their  gray  hairs  or 
lack  of  them — men  comparatively  young  in 
political  experience  will  brook  very  little 
interference  in  whatever  they  set  out  to 
do.  The  convention  hall  is  a  place  far 
more  conducive  to  youthful  enthusiasm, 
and  the  business   conducted  there  is  far 


more  adapted  to  youthful  encrgj'and  a  good 
pair  of  youthful  lungs  than  is  the  case  with 
the  more  deliberative  assemblages  in  our 
legislatures  and  in  Congress.  Here  lulls 
in  the  roll-call,  a  temporary  hitch  in  the 
l)roceedings,  a  sudden  break  in  the  wild 
uproar,  started  for  one  purpose  or  another 
by  some  delegation,  something  in  the  air 
which  ])ermits  a  commanding  presence  to 
seize  hold  of  and  sway  a  mob  of  excited 
people — ^all  of  these  things  spell  opportu- 
nity for  the  man  who  has  nerve  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  them  and  a  voice  fitted 
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c  irriimsiaiu  cs,    is    universally    conceded. 

Ho  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor  which 
often  proves  a  saving  grace  in  a  mix-up  on 
I  he  tloor,  and  ii  serves  him  well,  though 
he  seUloni  indulges  in  a  display  of  humor 
hiniseh".  He  would  enjoy  the  story  of  the 
old  Keniuiky  ilarkey  who  emptied  his 
master's  deniijoiin  into  his  own  skin  and 
then  filled  the  jug  with  water,  laughing  at 
the  thought  that  when  his  master  should 
lake  another  drink  he  would  get  some  of 
that  ••siuiV"  right  in  his  mouth.  But  the 
South  is  waking  up  and  tasting  new  things 
those  days.  She  has  fell  the  touch  of  trade 
and  the  iu'-piraiion  o\  commerce.  Once 
more  >ho  is  1 'lithe  and  gay,  and  sleepy 
towns  have  taken  on  the  strenuous  life. 

And,  host  o\  all.  her  products  are  her 
pooplo,  lor  she  is  sending  forth  new  men 
with  now  thoughts  and  with  a  new  message 
tv>  the  world,  men  who  are  exerting  a  wider 
and  more  ))olpt'ul  intluence  than  has  been 
foil  tor  a  generation.  The  North  sincerdy 
mournoil  at  the  p;uising  of  Henr)'  Gradj, 
and  roioioos  again  in  the  coming  of  John 
NN'illiams.  tor  the  a>untry  needs  some  rcp- 
rosontativo  and  responsible  personage 
i  l^ihod  wirii  auihv^riiy  to  si>eak  for  the 
Sov.rh.      W^:  l.as  arriveii. 
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Among  these  is  *»Tora**  Taggart,  the 
good  fellow  arid  three  time  mayor  of 
lndianaj>olis,  who  in  1S92  carried  his  Stale 
for  Cleveland  against  Harrisonj  a  native 
son ;  who  was  n^s  loyal  to  Brj^an  as  he  was 
to  Cleveland  and  whose  candidacy  for  the 
chairmanship  of  the  national  committee 
seems  to  be  agreeal^Ie  to  nearly  all  the 
warring  factions.  In  fact  Tiiggart  is  one 
of  the  few  prominent  Democrats  in  the 
country  to-day  of  whom  it  may  be  said 
that,  no  matter  what  happens  at  the  con- 
vention, his  position  as  a  party  man  can- 
not be  disturbed.  Taggart*s  first  real  start 
in  political  life  came  to  him,  by  the  way, 
by  reaiion  of  his  championing  the  cause 
of  Sunday  baseball.  He  says  he  believes 
the  i>ffice  should  seek  the  man.  As  he 
has  held  pretty  nearly  every  ofifire  that  his 


corner  of  the  State  of  Indiana  could  give 
him,  he  certainly  ought  to  be  considered 
an  authority, 

Joseph  \V.  Folk,  though  a  baby  in  the 
j>oHtical  game  compared  with  Tag- 
gart,  can  already  count  about  as  many 
enemies  as  the  latter  has  friends.  One  of 
the  foremost  of  these  is  Senator  Stone,  but 
notwithstanding  the  senator's  former  high 
place  in  the  councils  of  his  party,  well  in- 
formed men  do  not  believe  that  Folk  has 
much  to  fear  from  hb  dislike,  I  have  been 
privileged  several  limes  to  sit  with  Mr. 
Folk  and  watch  his  method  of  conducting 
his  office  of  Circuit  Attorney  of  St  Louis. 
Perhaps  he  is  not  a  national  character, — 
yet — but  day  by  day  he  is  growing  and  the 
peo])le  of  his  Stale  do  not  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  when  he  began  his  work  of 
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Carter  N,  Harrison, 
itmtt  D^mccwttiie  Af<fy<ff  ttf  Clkica^o*  San  o/CarUr  H,  NarHton^^ve  times  Drmocp^atic  Mayor  0/  Chicago, 


Miuto  ti^ccUUy  Xaktti  f..f  LKStUikS  MOKTIILV   MAGAJttKK,  Siiil  COiiyhifllt,  K/u^,  t>y  Fran 

SfHaior  Joseph  IV.  Batlry^  cf  Texas. 

Lonthi/tii0Hfi/  Ai7#'V<'r,  and  at  fi.tr iy  a  Demotrntir  ff'adt^r  tft  th 


trappiug  the  big  thieves  about  him  he  be- 
lieved»  as  ever)'l)0(ly  else  bplicved,  that  he 
was  committing  [julilical  and  financial 
suicide.  That,  instead  of  this,  he  occu- 
pies his  [iresent  enviable  position  is  a 
cause  for  congraluktioti  both  to  himself 
and  all  the  elements  of  public  decency 
through  the  country.  He  will  go  to  the 
convention  wil[\  a  f)owerful  fullowing  and 
whatever  hap[>cns  will  not  emerge  from  the 
fight  ^ny  smaller  than  when  he  went  in. 
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Another  figure  hound  lo  be  of  more 
than  i>assing  intc^e?^t  at  St.  Louis  i;^  Carter 
H.  HiUTison,  fourtiniesnuiytir  of  Chicago, 
but  recently  shaken  on  his  jiedesial  by  a 
rather  severe  politir^il  storm.  There  is, 
however,  a  well  defined  sj^irit  of  fair  play 
abroad  in  Illinois  and  a  great  number  of 
people,  not  only  in  his  own  party  but 
among  Republi*  anji»  who  do  not  love  ' 
any  too  well,  rc;di):e  that  the  forces  bai; 
against  him  ;iiiiung  the  Democracy  fonn 


Thomas  Taggarf, 

Ah  /nshm<in  fty  hinh,  a  f**>httcfaK  tty  profession^  and  a/rtt^nd  **/  thr'  itttttU  Democrat u  party. 


».hc  worst  cttlltH.tiun  of  pilloried  scamps  and 
vidous  hangers-on  ever  gathered  together 
in  an  Amcriran  rily.  But,  though  many 
other  men  have  begun  a  career  of  national 
prominence  from  llie  rungs  of  a  mayoralty 
L'hair,  it  is  impossible  to  rec-all  any  of  these 
who  have  had  to  saddle  the  burden  of 
such  muddled  and  unbusinesslike  city 
government  as  Chicago  has  suffered  from 
in  the  last  four  years.  Mr.  Harrison  is 
one  of  those  who  arc  rather  more  likely  to 


be  swallowed  up  than  j>olitically  aided  by 
the  convention. 

Bourke  Cochran  can  hardly  be  termed* 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  a  **  new'  * 
man  at  any  game  of  i>olitics  ever  invented, 
for  he  has  played  them  alL  And  though 
his  enemies  of  to-day  may  be  his  friends 
of  to-morrow  he  never  curbs  his  persiflage 
on  that  account.  His  peculiar  oratorical 
gifts  have  stirred  up  more  than  one  con- 
vention before  to-day.  Like  the  cclc- 
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Gov,  Samuei  A\  Van  Sttf/f,  of  Minnesota, 

Popular  hiffit  of  the  AWtk^rn  Sfcurttiti  cast, 

brated  Cockney  with  the  '*  cutiin'  tongue*' : 

**  It  ain'  t  so  much  the  things  'e  ser, — 
1 1'  s  the  narsty  way  *  e  sez  *  em.  * " 

He  may  or  may  not  be  in  at  the  death 
at  St.  Louis. 

•'Joe''  tjaiicy,  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate  and  known  arntmg  his  friifnds 
as  ''The  Cxenninc  sixteen  to  une  ()ito]H3?5 
Slayer  of  the  Lone  Star  Slate,"  is  one  t>r 
the  youngsters, — he  is  only  forty, — who 
will  be  very  murh  in  evidence  at  the 
Democratic  convention.  Indeed  his  friends 
declare  that  it  is  not  impossilile,  if  the 
Democrats  are  going  to  upset  expectations 
and  give  us  a  Southern  candidate,  that  the 
fi  g  h  t  w i  1 1  II  ar ro w  d  o wn  to  (  j  o  rman ,  J  o  h  n 
Hhar|i  Williams.  Folk  and  Bailey  and  end 
in  the  triumphant  victory  of  the  last 
named.  It  sounds  wild  enough  to  suit 
even  Mr.  Bailey  himself,  and  that  is  say- 
ing a  good  deal  in  these  days  of  senatorial 
conservatism. 

Former  Senator  George  Turner,  of 
Washington,  is  one  of  those  men  who  has 
tramped  all  over  the  political  map.  In  his 
time  he  has  been  a  Republican,  a  Demo- 
crat and  a  Populist,  and  under  these  vari- 
ous  banners  has  held  office  as  a  United 
States  Marshal  in  Alabama,  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton and  a  United  States  Senator  from  the 
same  State.  According  to  the  latest  dis- 
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patches  he  is  now  a  Democrat.  He  is  gc- 
ing  to  try  hard  to  deliver  his  Slate  delega- 
tion to  some  unnajned  person  at  the  con- 
vention,  but  he  has  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind  who  this  j>er5on  is  to  be,  and  as  his 
own  standing  with  the  delegation  is  seri- 
ously threatened,  his  posititm,  to  put  it 
mildly,  is  rather  mixed.  But  at  least  he 
will  contribute  his  mile  to  the  joy  of  living 
during  those  evenlful  days  before  St.  Louis 
gives  birth  to  the  twenty-fifth  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  presidency. 

With  the  Re[«ubhcans  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  entertaining  characters  who  will 
probably  shine  forth  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention and  come  a  little  closerto  national 
prominence  than  ever  before.  Omitting 
aJl  reference  to  the  older  heads  in  politi- 
cal  Hfe  among  the  Repubhcan  party,  whose 
names  are  as  well-known  in  California  as 
in  New  York,  we  have  Cummins,  of  Iowa; 
Harvey  W,  Scott,  of  Oregon;  Van  Sant,  of 
Minnesota;  Lorimer of  Ilhnois,  and  Myron 
1\  Herrick.  Ohio's  new  Governor,  who 
seems  to  have  leaped  into  the  political 
arena  in  a  remarkably  short  si»ace  of  time. 

Mr  S*:ott,  of  Oregon,  has  been  a  familiar 
figure  at  many  national  conventions  in  his 
time  and  has  always  attracted  considerable 
attention,  principally  because  he  always 
looks  Uke  the  rugged  side  of  Mt.  Shasta 
after  a  storm.  But  since  the  last  Repub- 
lican convention  he  has  become  a  somewhat 
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larger  character  than  ever  before  and  has 
r.ompelled  his  fellow  Reijublicans*  not  only 
of  his  own  State  but  throughout  the 
counlry,  to  realize  that  there  is  another 
side  to  his  personality  in  addition  to  his 
picturcsqueness. 

Governor  Van  Sant,  of  Minnesota,  up  to 
a  few  years  ago  seemed  to  be  a  hopeless 
case  as  far  as  any  future  political  [jrospects 
were  concerned.  In  1896  and  1898  he 
ras  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  Governor  of  his 
State,  and  his  rather  bruscjue  mannerisms 
made  him  more  enemies  than  friends.  He 
finally  succeeded  in  his  ambition,  howevert 
and,  as  we  all  know,  by  carrying  his 
methods  into  a  new  channel,  in  the  big 
Western  rallroatl  fight,  has  raised  his  poli- 
tical prestige  to  a  height  that  is  reached  at 
the  present  lime  by  very  few  Western  men. 
The  **  Little  Big  (iovernor/*  as  his  ad- 
mirers call  him,  is  certain  to  stand  his  first 
bajUism  of  the  fire  of  curious  convention 
ej'es  very  well  indeed.  What  further  am- 
bitions he  holds  in  the  way  of  political 
preferment  nobody  but  himself  knows  and, 
as  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  wearing  his 
heart  on  his 
sleeve,  we 
ixiiist  remain 
in  igncjrancc. 

William  Lor- 
imer,  one  of 
the  Republi- 
can l>osses  of 
Illiuois,  who 
seems  to  hold 
this  enviable 
place  utterly 
regardless  of 
whether  he 
wins  or  loses 
his  local  bat* 
ties,  will  be  a 
con  vention 
character  this 
year.  Itishiird- 
ly  necessary 
10  say  to  any 
one  who  knows 
Lo rimer,  that 
he  w^ili  be  in 
evidence  all 
the  time  when- 
ever a  display  IVtlliam 

Is  JXJSsiblc.    He  rkf  n^^arwus  R^fyuhiicam 


is  probably  one  of  the  most  peculiarl) 
constituted  bosses  that  American  politics 
has  produced.  No  man  plans  his  cam- 
jmigns  better,  more  thoroughly  or  more 
silently  and  yet,  when  a  convention  comes 
round,  he  is;  hke  a  small  boy  at  ciraislime 
and  casts  aside  all  his  native  reserve. 
More  than  once  the  **  Blonde  Boss*'  has 
become  excited  enough  at  conventions  to 
sei/,e  the  1  manners  of  delegations  and  per- 
form an  Indian  w^ar  dance  up  and  down 
the  aisles,  waving  the  emblems  frantically 
over  his  head  in  the  effort  either  to  start 
a  stampede  or  lireak  up  an  adverse  roll 
call.  He  was  Ixirn  in  England,  emigrated 
before  he  w*as  old  enough  to  know  better 
and,  since  he  first  entered  politics,  has 
i:ome  smiling  and  victorious  out  of  more 
defeats  \hi\\\  almost  any  other  man  in  the 
game. 

In  the  whole  convention  there  wiH  be 
few  more  impressive  figures  than  ex- 
Governor  Black,  of  New  York,  Plain  of 
feat  tire  beyond  the  verge  of  homeliness, 
his  long,  lanky  body  raises  his  head  above 
the  crowd,  but  once  in  the  rostrum  his 
measured,  dignified  utterance  sounds  like 

the  voice  of 
authority. 
Black  is  cred- 
ited with  being 
a  good  hater 
and  he  has  lit- 
tle to  I  o  V  e 
Roosevelt  for, 
since  it  ivas 
the  Rough 
Rider  who  slip- 
ped in  l>etTveen 
him  and  re- 
nomination  for 
the  governor- 
ship. It  is  to 
l>romote  t  h  e 
theory  of  per- 
feet  harmony 
in  the  Repub- 
lican  ranks 
that  some  of 
the  wisest  par- 
ty leaders  have 
selected  Black 
to  launch  Mr. 
Roosevelt's 
Lorimer.  name    in    the 

b0ii  of  coaJk  cn„  ntwifis,  convention. 
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Governor  Cumuiiiis,  of  Iowa,  is  declared 
to  be  a  lawyer  from  choice  and  a  politician 
from  necessity.  Although  he  has  heen  a 
delegate  to  the  last  two  Republican 
national  conventions  and  an  active  party 
worker  in  his  own  State,  he  always  gixa 
one  the  impression  that  he  is  just  about  to 
abandon  politics,  a  rather  peculiar  tnethod, 


While  the  Republican  gathering  will 
offer  very  few  of  the  startling  artracliors 
that  the  Democrats  will  be  able  to  present, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  still 
a  great  raimy  young  meml>ers  of  the  parly, 
particularly  from  the  West,  who  are  going 
into  their  first  big  convention  whh  ambl 
tions  to  spare. 


PhulD  liy  Hp-icfi. 


Democratic  A^atMUoi  Commiittcman /tarn  New  Votk,  mtd  a  rrcognttrd  ^otfff. 


it  is  tnie»  but  one  that  seems  to  have  given 
him  a  very  large  and  influential  following. 
If  we  can  judge  from  Western  conditions»^ 
that  are  now  grouping  themniclvcs  in  prep- 
aration for  the  big  love  feast,  for  that  seetns 
to  be  about  all  it  wall  develop  into,  Cum- 
mins will  figure  materially  at  the  Chicago 
convention  and  will  probably  still  further 
Strengthen  his  hold  on  his  party. 


Both  conventions,  regardless  of  result* 
will  be  full  of  the  pulsating  spirit  vi  \ 
youth  and,  while  the  gray  beards  w^iU 
to  some  extent  maintain  their  standing 
as  party  guides  and  counselors,  the 
new  and  eager  forces  are  certain  to  bring  I 
to  the  front  many  fresh  and  interesting 
figures,  nunc  the  less  cummanding  l*y 
reason  of  their  virility. 
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A   True  Story  of  a  District  Attorney* s 
By  Arthur  C.  Train 

WITH  DRAWINGS  BY  A.  CONACHER 


A  STOUT,  jovial-looking  person,  with 
reddish  hair,  sandy  complexion, 
and  watery  blue  eyes  stood  waiting 
in  my  office.  His  wrist  was  attached  by 
means  of  a  nickel-plated  handcuff  to  that 
of  a  keeper.  The  District  Attorney  had 
directed  me  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  case.  My  visitors,  by  reason  of  their 
connection  with  each  other,  conducted 
themselves  with  remarkable  unanimity  and 
with  but  a  single  motion  sank  into  the 
chairs  I  pushed  towards  them. 

"Well,  what's  the  trouble?"  I  in- 
quired  genially. 

The  keeper  jerked  his  thumb  in  the 
direction  of  the  other,  who  grinned  apolo- 
getically and  hitched  in  my  direction, 
bringing  his  companion  with  him  some- 
what involuntarily.  Bending  toward  me 
he  whispered,  "  I  am  the  victim  of  one  of 
the  greatest  conspiracies  in  history.  My 
story  involves  personages  of  the  highest 
rank  and  is  stranger  than  one  of  Dumas' 
romances.     I  am  a  bill  poster." 

Not  knowing  whether  he  intended  to 
include  himself  among  the  illustrious  per- 
sons alluded  to,  I  nodded  encouragingly 
and  produced  some  cigars. 

"My  name  is  Riggs,"  continued  the 
prisoner,  as  he  bit  off  the  end  of  his  agar 
and  expelled  it  through  the  window. 
"Got  a  match?" 

The  keeper  drew  a  handful  from  his 
pocket  I  lit  a  dgar  for  myself  and  as- 
sumed an  attitude  of  attention. 

"I'm  a  bin  poster  and  my  name  is 
Riggs.  My  wife  is  little  Flossie  Riggs. 
Don't  know  her?  Why  she  dances  at 
Proctor's  and  alli  over.  I  was  doing  well 
at  my  trade  and  would  have  been  doing 
better,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  con- 
founded diamond.  It  was  this  way.  There 
iras  a  fellow  named  Tenney,  who  posted 


bills  with  me  about 
he  finally  got  a  job  dd 
Mexico  with  a  railroad 
respond  with  him. 

"  Among  other  thijJ 
a  great  big  diamond  thif 
imilian  used  to  wear  il 
crown.     According  to  I 
of  the  biggest  on  TecJ 
Maximilian  was  so  siuj 
it  taken  out  and  madt^ 
the  Empress  Carknia 
wear  it  around  at  all 
and  so  on.     About  thl 
two  other  diamonds  oJ 
made  them  into  fingcrl 

**  After  awhile  the  f 
of     having     an 
round     and    put 
business.     They     stol 
of     his     generals     iij| 
ground  at  Queretam 
when  he  was  stood  up 
those  two  rings  on   H 
funny  part  of  it  was  thl 
rushed  up  to  see  wlietf 
not  both  the  rings  weif 
that  time,  while  Carlod 
diamond  with  the  big  | 
too.     It  weighed   thir 
was  a  perfect  s cream eij 
Tenney.     I  don't  knl 
out  about  it     But   itl 
back  in  '67. 

**  Somehow  or  otheJ 
lot  about  that  diamonJ 
was  sorry  for  Max  wl 
come  out  at  the  small 
seem  to  be  any  occasit] 
anyhow,  that  I  could 

**Well,  I  went  on 
good  job  with  the 
and  was  doing  well, 

^5^ 
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day  I  happened  to  take  up  a  paper  and 
read  that  there  were  two  Mexicans  out  in 
St,  Louis  trying  to  sell  an  enorjnous  dia- 
mond, but  that  the  dealers  there  were  all 
afraid  lo  buy  it.  Finally  the  pohce  got 
suspicious  and  the  Mexicans  disappeared. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  it  caine  over  me  that 
this  must  be  the  diamond  that  Tenney  had 
wrote  about,  for  all  that  it  had  been  lost  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  the  Mexicans  having  failed  in  St. 
Louis  would  probably  come  to  New  York. 


pliLstering  up  one  of  those  yellow  haired 
Hair  Restorer  girb*  in  Madison  Square, 
when  I  saw  two  chaps  cross  over  Twenty*  J 
third  Street  towards  the  Park.  They  wcrefl 
the  very  ga/aboos  1  had  been  looking  for. 
Both  were  dark  and  thin  and  short  atid, 
queerer  stilly  one  of  them  carried  a  big  red 
Lxse  in  his  hand.  _ 

**With   my    heart  rattling  against    myfl 
teeth  1  jumped  down  from  the  ladder  and 
started  after    them.     They  hurried  along 
the  street  until  they  came  to  a  jewelers  on 


My  visitors  conducted  themselves  with  remarkahie  unanimity. 


I  knew  they  had  no  right  to  the  diamond 
anyway,  first  because  it  belonged  to  Maxi- 
mihan  and  second  because  it  had  not  paid 
duty,  and  I  said  to  myself,  *  Next  time 
I  write  to  Tenney  he  will  hear  something 
that  will  make  him  want  to  go  *  way  back 
and  sit  down.'  So  every  morning  when  T 
started  out  with  my  paste  pot  and  roll  of 
posters,  I  would  keep  my  eye  peeled  for 
the  two  Mexicans. 

**  But  I  didn't  hear  any  more  about  the 
diamond  for  a  long  time  and  I  had  most 
forgot  all  about  it   until  one    day    I    wa,s 


Broadway,  about  a  block  from  the  Square. 

They  went  in  and   I  peeked   through   the 
window.      Presently  out    they  came  in  a- 
great  hurry.     Hiey  still  had  the  red  caseiiH 
and   I  made  a   dash   for   the   door,    and^ 
rushed  in.     There  was  the  store  keeper 
with  eyes  bulgin*  half  way  out  of  his  bead. 

*^*Say/  says  I,  *  did  those  dagoes  try 
to  sell  you  a  diamond  ?* 

*'*Yes,  by  gosh/  says  he,  *  the  big- 
gest I  ever  saw.  They  wanted  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  it  and'  1  offered  them  fif- 
teen thousand,  but  they  wouldn't  take  it.* 
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«*I  didn't  give  him  time  for  another 
word  but  turned  around  and  made  another 
jump  for  the  door.  The  Mexicans  were 
ahnost  out  of  sight,  but  I  could  still  see 
them  walking  towards  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  and  I  hustled  after  them  tight  as  I 
could,  picked  up  two  cops  on  the 
way  down,  and,  just  as  they  were  turning 
in  at  the  entrance,  we  pounced  on  *em. 

*'  *You're  under  arrest!*  I  yelled,  so  ex- 
cited I  didn't  really  know  what  I  was  do- 
ing. The  fellow  with  the  red  case  dodged 
back  and  handed  it  over  to  a  big  chap  who 
had  joined  them.  This  one  didn't  appear 
to  want  to  take  it  and  seemed  quite  pee- 
vish at  what  was  happening.  Well,  the 
cops  grabbed  all  three  of  them  and  collared 
the  leather  case.  Sure  enough,  so  help 
me  God!  there  inside  was  the  big  diamond 
and  not  only  that  but  a  whacking  necklace 
with  eighteen  stones,  and  two  enormous 
solitaire  rings.  The  big  stone  was  yellow- 
ish, but  the  others  were  pure  white,  spark- 
lin*  like  one  of  those  electric  Pickle  signs. 
By  that  time  the  *  hurry-up  *  wagon  had 
come  and  pretty  soon  the  whole  crew  of 
us,  diamonds,  Mexicans,  cops,  paste  pot 
and  me  were  clattering  to  the  police  station 
for  fair.  There  I  told  'em  all  about  the 
diamond,  and  they  telephoned  over  to 
Col.  Dudley,  at  the  Custom  House,  and  the 
upshot  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  the 
two  Mexicans  were  held  on  a  charge  of 
smuggling  diamonds  into  the  United  States. 

**  If  you  don't  believe  what  I  tell  you," 
said  Riggs,  noticing,  perhaps,  a  suggestion 
of  incredulity  in  my  face,  **just  look  at 
these;"  and  fumbling  in  his  pocket,  he 
produced  some  very  dirty  clippings,  con- 
taining pictures  of  Maximilian,  the  Em- 
press Carlotta  and  of  a  very  large  diamond 
which  appeared  to  be  about  the  size  of  the 
« Regent. '  It  was  then  that  I  dimly  remem- 
bered reading  something  of  a  diamond  seiz- 
ure a  short  time  before  and  it  was  with  a 
renewed  interest — one  could  hardly  say 
respect — ^that  I  listened  to  the  continua- 
tion of  my  client's  story. 

**Well,"  said  Riggs,  **  that  was  strange, 
now,  wasn't  it? 

**You  can  imagine  how  I  felt  when  I 
went  home  and  told  little  Flossie  about  the 
diamond;  that  I  was  entitled  to  a  fifty  per 
cent,  informer's  reward;  how  I  was  going 
to  give  up  bill  posting  and  just  be  her 
manager,  and  how  we  could  take  a  bigger 


flat,  and  all  that,  and  I  thought  so  much 
about  it,  and  talked  so  much  about  it,  that 
I  began  to  ^  feel  like  I  was  Vanderbilt 
already,  which  may  account  in  part  for 
what  happened  afterwards." 

At  this  point  the  keeper  moved  uneasily 
and  I  pushed  him  another  cigar. 

**Well,"  continued  Riggs,  **I  just 
walked  on  air  that  afternoon  after  leaving 
the  Custom  House,  and  went  around  blab- 
bing like  a  poor  fool  about  my  good  luck. 
On  the  way  home  I  stopped  in  to  take  a 
drink.  There  were  a  lot  of  my  acquaint- 
ances there,  and  I  had  something  with 
most  of  them,  and  then  the  first  thing  I 
knew  I  felt  a  dreadful  pain  in  my  stomach 
and  everything  swam  before  my  eyes.  I 
groped  my  way  into  the  street  and  started 
towards  home,  but  I  had  only  taken  a  few 
steps  when  a  gang  of  *  con  '  men  attacked 
me,  knocked  me  down  and  robbed  me.  I 
was  almost  dead,  but  I  struggled  to  my 
feet  and  followed  them.  They  turned  and 
attacked  me  again.  I  drew  my  knife,  and 
then  everything  got  dark,  and  the  next 
thing  I  knew  I  was  in  the  police  station. 

**ril  admit  that  this  part  of  it  does 
seem  a  little  queer. ' '  Riggs  dropped  his 
voice  mysteriously  and  leaned  towards  me. 
*  *  Now  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  was  drug- 
ged and  beaten  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
me  locked  up  in  the  Tombs  as  part  of  a 
well-planned  scheme.  I  assure  you  there 
was  no  *jag'  about  it.  You  will  see  for 
yourself  later  on. 

"  I  landed  in  the  police  station  all 
hacked  up,  the  cops  finishing  up  the  job 
the  *  con '  men  had  begun.  They  put  me 
in  a  cell  and,  sick  as  I  was,  I  almost  went 
crazy.  Next  morning  while  I  was  wait- 
ing in  the  prison  pen  a  man  came  along 
who  said  he  was  a  lawyer  and  would 
take  my  case.  I  said  all  right,  but  that  he 
would  have  to  wait  for  his  pay.  He 
laughed  and  said  he  guessed  there  would 
be  no  trouble  about  that,  and  the  next 
thing  I  knew  I  was  up  before  the  judge. 
My  lawyer  went  up  and  whispered  some- 
thing to  him,  and  the  magistrate  said: — 

"  *  Five  hundred  dollars  bail  for  trial.' 

***Look  here,'  I  spoke  up.  'Ain't  I 
going  to  have  a  chance  to  tell  my  story  ?' 

***Keep  quiet,'  said  the  lawyer  fi*om 
behind  his  hand,  *  this  is  just  a  form.  You 
won't  never  have  to  be  tried.  It's  just  to 
get  you  out' 
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smuggler  or  something  and  had  a  claim 
against  the  government  for  a  hundred  dol- 
lars. ■ 

*  *  *  A  hundred !'  I  yelled.  *  Twenty 
thousand!' 

'''Oh/   said    he*    *  as   much   as   that? 
Why,  I'll  get  you  out  this  ailernoon,' 
'*  *  How?*  said  L 

*  *  *  Well,  you  will  have  to  assign  your 
claim  so  1  can  raise  the  money  on  it.  It's 
a  mere  form.' 

**Bul  the  thought  cajne  into  niy  mind, 
better  stay  there  ten  years  than  let  him 
have  the  claim^  and  I  said,  *  No,  I  didn't 
understand  such  things,  and  I'd  just  wait 
until  I  could  be  tried/ 

***  Tried/  said  he.  *  Why,  you  won't 
be  tried  for  months,  * 

*'  My  heart  sank  right  down  into  my 
boots. 

•*  *  Don*  t  be  a  fool/  he  went  on*  *  Here 
you  are  sick  and  in  prison,  and  if  you 
don't  raise  money  to  get  a  l)ondstiian 
you'll  stay  here  a  long  time.  You  might 
die.  And  if  you  assign  that  claim  to  me, 
1  have  a  pull  with  the  judge  and  I'll  have 
you  out  by  supper  time,  * 

t*  1^  1  gness  I'll  wait  a  w*hile/  said  I» 

'** Think  it  over  anyway*  Now  I  tell 
you  w^hat  Til  do.  To-morrow  you  go  up 
for  •  *  pleading, ' '  You  have  to  say  whether 
you  are  guilty  or  not  giirlty,  I'll  act  as 
your  lawyer  and  see  you  through  that  part 
of  it  fur  nothing,  and  then  if  you  still  don't 
want  to  assign  the  claim,  why,  you  can  do 
as  you  choose.' 

*■ '  That  seemed  fair  enough,  so  I  agreed. 
I  spent  another  rotten  night  in  the  cells, 
and  next  day  about  thirty  of  us  were  taken 
across  the  bridge  into  the  court -room. 
One  by  one  we  were  led  up  to  the  bar  and 
the  clerk  asked  us  were  we  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  The  on^  that  said  they  were 
guilty  went  off  to  Sing  Sing  or  Black  well's 
Island.  It  scared  the  hfe  out  of  me.  1 
was  afraid  that  1  might  not  be  able  to  say 

*  not  *  and  si>  get  sent  off  too,  but  pretty 
soon  I  saw  my  lawyer, 

*'  *  P,  Llewellyn  Rigg?s  V 

**  Up   jumped    Mr,    l^awyer  and   says, 

*  Not  guilty. ' 

**  *  What  day?'  asked  the  clerk, 
**  *The  2 1  St/  says  Mr,  Lawyer, 
**I  was  dumb  for  a  minute, 
**  *  Look  here/  I  whispered.    *  To-day'a , 
only  the  first — that's  three  weeks.' 
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**  'Keep  quiet,*  shouted  an  officerj  and 
gave  me  a  punch  in  the  back. 

"'It*s  all  right/  whispered  Mr,  Law- 
yer. *  It*s  only  a  form.  *  And  they  hus- 
tled me  out  back  to  the  Tombs, 

**  I  didn't  hear  anything  all  that  day  or 
the  next.  It  seemed  as  if  £  should  go 
mad.  But  at  last  I  was  notified  that  my 
lawyer  was  there  again  and  down  I  went 
glad  enough  for  the  change.  By  that  time 
I  was  feeling  pretty  seedy, 

**  'Well,  young  man/  said  he,  *Can  we 
do  business?'  " 

**  'That  depends/  I  answered 

*' '  Come,  no  fooling,  now,  if  you  want  to 
get  out  give  me  an  assignment  of  your  daim. ' 

"  *  Never/  I  replied 

"'Then  to  H —  with  you/  he 
shouted.  '  you  can  rot  here  alone  and  try 
your  case  by  yourself,  and  I  hope  you'll 
get  twenty  years, ' 

"I  almost  sank  through  the  floor. 
Twenty  years  T  * 

Riggs  had  become  quite  dramatic  and 
was  again  leaning  forward  looking  me 
straight  in  the  eyes. 


**  Well,  I  stood  fa-l 
out  and  left  me  and 
after  all  maybe  I  was  I 
my  wife  know  where  I 
to  her  and  she  came  I 
foried  me-     A  bravel 
too.     And  what  was  | 
nice  young  lawyer  ha 
house  and  had  the 
would  go  and  get  bin 

*  *  So  next  morning 
a  week)  the  young 
him  from  the  start 
first  lawyer's  name  b^ 
laughed. 

'**  Old  Todd?'  he 
worst  robber  in  the 
gotten  that  assignmeil 
you  lie  here  forever 
this    time*      You*  re 
he. 

^'Well,  I  thought 
with  him, 

*But/  he  contid 
embarrassing  positioij 
without  money  and 
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cbim.  You'll  have  to  assign  it  to  somo- 
one.  Y(Hi  can*t  assign  it  to  your  wife, 
ITiat  wouldn't  he  valid.  Haven't  you  got 
some  friend  ?' 

**  *  I'm  afraid  not/  said  L 

*** That's  unfortiionte/  he  remarked 
looking  out  where  the  window  ought  to  be. 
*Very  unfortunate.  I  might  lend  you  a 
couple  of  hundred  myself/  he  added.  *  I 
will,  too!' 

**The  blood  jumped  right  up  in  my 
throat! 

'**  God  bless  you!*  said  I,  *  you're  a 
true  friend!' 

**  He  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

***  You're  in  hard  luck,  old  man,  but 
you're  going  to  win  out.  Til  stand  by 
you.  Here's  a  live.  I'll  go  out  and  get 
the  rest  right  oflV 

**  Then  all  of  a  sudden  I  began  to  feel 
like  a  king.  I  txjuld  sec  myself  in  a  new 
suit  having  a  bottle  u]>  at  the  Haymarket. 
I  realized  that  1  was  a  twenty  thousand 
dollar  miltionaire.  And  just  to  show  my 
chest  I  said  : — 

•**Why,  you're  an  honest  man  and  a 
2G4 


true  friend.      Yuu  take  my  claim  and 
and  collect  it  this  afternoon/  says  L 

***No/  he  hesitated,  *il's  too  much 
responsibility.  I'll  trust  yon  for  the  money 
and  you  can  j)ay  me,  afterwards. ' 

*'But  with  that,  ass  that  I  was,  1  Tell  to 
begging  him  to  take  the  claim  and  saying 
he  must  take  it,  just  to  show  he  believed 
I  Irustcil  him,  and  so  after  a  while  he  re 
luctantly  yielded  and  filled  out  a  papei 
and  I  signed  it  and  got  in  the  warden  as 
witness,  and  he  rose  to  go. 

**  *  Well,  lill  this  afternoon/  says  he, 

^^  *  Au  Tt'imr^*  I  laughed,  *get  your- 
self a  bottle  of  wine  for  me/  says  I.  And 
off  he  goes. 

*  ^  As  1  |>assed  back  to  the  cells  who 
should  I  sec  beside  the  door  but  my  old 
lawyer. 

**  I  shook  my  fist  in  his  face. 

•*  •You  old  robber/  I  says»    *  we'll  se 
if  1  can't  get  along  without  you!' 

*^  He  sneered  in  my  face. 

''*0,  you   -*  fool/    says    he,    '  yo 

poor,  poor,  ^, fool/ 

**Then  he  was  gone.     So  I  went  back 
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to  the  cell  and  sang  and  whistled  and 
figured  on  where  I  should  take  my  little 
Jessie  for  dinner.  I  waited  and  waited. 
Six  o'clock  and  no  word.  Then  I  began 
to  get  nervous. 

**  *You  poor,  poor,  ,  fool!' 

**  The  words  rang  around  in  my  cell. 
Then  something  sort  of  gave  inside.  I 
knew  Fd  been  robbed,  and  I  yelled  and 
shook  the  bars  of  the  door  and  tried  to 
get  out.  I  cried  for  Jessie.  The  keepers 
came  and  told  me  to  keep  still,  but  I  was 
plumb  crazy,  and  kept  on  yelling  until 
everything  got  black  and  I  fainted." 

*  *  And  your  lawyer  never  came  back  ?  ' ' 
"  He  never  came  back!"  Riggs  shouted. 
**He   never   came   back!      Fve  been 

robbed!     I'm   a   poor  fool  just  as 

Todd  said  I  was. ' '  And  Riggs  burst  into 
tears  which  continued  to  roll  down  his 
cheeks  while  he  tried  to  wipe  them  off  on 
his  arm. 

I  bade  him  cheer  up  and  promised  to 
do  all  I  could  to  protect  his  rights.  Then 
I  called  up  the  Customs  House. 

*  *  Paid  ?' '  came  back  the  voice  of  the 
United  States  District  Attorney.  **0f 
course  not.  The  claim  is  worthless  until 
the  diamond  is  sold,  and  anyway  such  an 
assignment  as  you  describe  is  invalid  under 
our  statutes.  You  had  better  execute  a 
revocation,  however,  and  place  it  on  file 
here.     Yes,  I'll  look  out  for  the  matter." 

The  keeper  and  Riggs  arose  in  unison, 
the  same  urbane  smile  that  had  previously 
illuminated  his  countenance  restored. 

One  day,  about  a  week  later,  I  was  in- 
formed that  Riggs  had  been  convicted  of 
assault  and  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment on  Blackwell's  Island. 

Meantime  the  Mexicans  were  tried,  con- 
victed and  sent  to  prison.  The  jewel 
itself  was  duly  made  the  subject  of  con- 
demnation proceedings,  and  whoso  peru- 
seth  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
may  read  thereof  in  those  for  the  year 
1901  under  the  title  of  **The  U.  S.  vs. 
One  Diamond  Pendant  and  two  Ear- 
rings." It  was,  so  to  speak,  tried,  prop- 
erly convicted  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  Mexicans  are  still  serving 
out  their  time.  One  turned  State's  evi- 
dence, stating  that  he  was  a  musician  and 
had  won  the  love  of  a  beautiful  sefiorita 
in  the  dty  of  Mexico  who  had  giyen  him 
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the  gems  to  sell  in  order  that  they  might 
have  money  upon  which  to  marry.  He 
also  protested  that  his  sweetheart  had  in- 
herited them  from  her  mother. 

Inside  the  cover  of  the  old  red  case  is 
printed  in  gold  letters, — 

••  La  Esmeralda. 
F.  Causer  Zihy  &  Co.,  Mexico  and  Paris." 

And  a  highly  scented  piece  of  violet  note 
paper  lies  beneath  the  double  lining  con- 
taining, in  a  woman's  hand,  this: — 

"The  diamond  necklace  is  from  Maximil- 
ian's crown,  the  Emperor  of  Mexico.  The 
center  stone  has  thirty- three  and  seven- tenths 
carats  and  the  eighteen  surrounding  it  no  less 
than  one  each.  The  diamond  ring,  the  stone 
thereof,  was  in  Maximilian*  s  ring  at  the  time 
he  was  shot" 

But  that  is  all — there  is  nothing  to  tell 
what  hand  snatched  the  jewels  from  the 
lifeless  fingers  of  the  dead  Emperor  or 
who  purloined  the  necklace  from  the  royal 
household. 

A  year  later  a  jo  vial- looking  person 
called  at  my  office  and  I  recognized  with 
some  difficulty  my  old  friend  Riggs  in  a 
new,  brown  derby  hat  and  checked  suit. 

After  shaking  hands  warmly,  he  pre- 
sented me  with  a  card  reading: — 

P.    Llewellyn    Riggs, 
Private  Detective. 

—  Broadway. 

**Yes,"  he  explained  in  answer  to  my 
surprised  expression,  **  I've  gone  into  the 
detective  business.  My  unfortunate  con- 
viction is  only  a  sort  of  advertisement,  you 
know,  and  then  I  was  the  victim  of  an  out- 
rageous conspiracy!" 

**But,"  said  I,  **I  thought  you  were 
going  to  retire  on  the  proceeds  of  the  dia- 
mond. * ' 

*'Why,  haven't  you  heard?"  he  re- 
plied. **I  gave  my  wife  an  assignment 
of  the  claim  with  a  power  of  attorney,  and 
when  the  diamond  was  sold  she  ran  away." 

**Ran  away?" 

*  *  Yes,  she  took  a  friend  of  mine  with 
her.  But  I  shall  find  her — ^just  as  I  did 
the  diamond!"  He  struck  a  Sherlock 
Holmes  attitude. 

*  *  By  the  way,  if  you  should  ever  want  any 
detective  work  done  you'll  remember — " 

'<  I  am  not  likely  to  forget,"  I  answered. 


FROM   THE   PEWS 

I  City  Clergyman 

J  of  learning  human  experience  ai  first  hand 

rom  confidences  as  a  clergyman.     Each  Utile 
it  the  makings  of  a   novel. — The  Editors, 


:e  must  pew  the  one- place  in   the  world   wherein 

secrets,  she  feels  at  home.    That  pew  is  far  toward 

reiis  for  the  front;  she  always  sits  in  the  same  cor* 

to  peO"  tier,  is  always  dressed  in  the  same  way  and 

a  ihie  that   way    has   one    slight     distinguishing 

\e   who  mark,  namely,  the  presence,  every  Sunday 

lame  as  in  the  year,  of  a  red  carnation  pinned  at  her 

there  is  throat.     The  sight  suggested  to  me  long 

*  Cdiifi-  ago  that  in  Iver  hfe  there  was  a  romance. 

I  J  J  lares  But  it  takes  more  than  one   person   to 

one  has  enact  a  romance,  and  so  here-     That  pew 

»f,  of  hers,  being  far   toward  one  side,  faces 

'  lot  to  the  broad  aisle  where,  in  another  pew,  in 

as  much  a   conspicuotis   place^   there   sit   a  young 

tggrega-  man  and    his   wife,    which   young    man's 

amoDg  father  dicti  two  yeans  ago.      The   story  is 

many  an  old,  old  story»  as   old    indeed    as    tlie 

erbially  days  when  there  frrst  began  to  be  in  aiUhe 

o  there  ivorld  two  women  and  one  roan.   The  nmn 

*eisnot  in  this  rase  was  the  father  of  that   young 

iion  of  man.      If  he  had  lived  until  last   year   he 

no  that,  would  have  fimnd  himself  a  grandfather, 

-ne  and  Also  she,  if  she —     She  would  have  been 

id  tern-  the  mother  of  that  young  man  and  to-day, 

trtrayed  herself,  a  grandmother, 

coiinte-  As  it  was,  the  child  to  be  baptised  was 

iok?^,  to  be   named    for   its   grandfather.      The 

woman,  parents  stayed  that  day,  as  is  the  custom 

he  is  a  in  this  church,  to  have  the  child  baptized 

task  at  at  a  si*ecial  service  following  the  morning 

modest  one.      It  also  is  the  custom  here  for  a  few 

o   have  close  friends  to  remain  behind  and  join  the 

She  is  parents  in    this   service.     That   day    that 

a  living  woman  stayed  as  one  of  these-    She  spoke 

■Jo  tnat-  to  the  mother  and  lifted  up  her  heart   by 

ice  and  praising  the  child  and,    after   the  service 

eterrcnt  was  ended,  **theD  took  she  him  up  in  her 

low  be-  arms  and  blessed  him/*   None  of  the  party 

will   be  ever  guc*ssed  or  understood.     She  spoke 

ved  for  no  word  even  to  me;  l>ut  I  saw    and  she 

be  her  saw  that  I  saw;  and  what  I  saw  was    the 

ler  own  open  page  of  a  life's  romance,  as  pure  and 
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as    strong    and    as    sweet     as     that    of 
'*Ludle." 

One  other  day  two  people  stayed  to 
see  me  after  church.  They  wished  me 
to  perform  a  different  function;  they  would 
have  me  marry  them.  When  I  asked  the 
regulation  questions  to  compile  the  facts 
for  the  license,  they  gave  their  ages  thirty- 
two  and  thirty.  While  I  was  arranging 
these  details,  also,  I  could  not  help  but 
notice  the  contrast  between  their  manners. 
He  seemed  happy  and,  although  gentle 
and  mild,  triumphant — maybe,  I  thought, 
after  long  wooing,  for  I  had  seen  the  same 
spirit  before.  She,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  sad  and  serious — alas,  I  thought, 
another  case  in  point;  II  y  en  a  toujours 
un  autre.  And  I  must  have  been  right 
in  both.  For,  when  the  service  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  vows,  he  rehearsed  his  in  a 
glad,  strong  voice;  but,  when  it  came  her 
turn,  she  broke  down  utterly  and  sobbed 
and  wept.  He  led  her  tenderly  to  a  seat 
and  then,  considerately  bidding  me  leave 
her  alone  there  while  she  wept,  withdrew 
himself  and  disappeared.  He  was  gone 
for  fifteen  minutes. 

I  learned  afterward  that  ten  years  be- 
fore she  had  loved  another  man;  they 
quarreled,  he  went  away  and  she  had  never 
seen  him  since.  For  five  years  past  this 
second  man  had  been  soliciting  her  love; 
but  while  she  really  loved  him  she  still 
thought  she  loved  the  first.  Finally  she 
had  consented  to  marry  him  but  was  not 
altogether  happy.  He  must  have  known 
the  ways  of  life,  however;  for,  unknown  to 
her,  he  had  hunted  up  the  first  man, 
made  him  promise  to  be  in  the  city  on 
that  day  and  at  that  very  hour  to  be  in 
waiting  at  the  hotel  next  door,  in  case  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  appear. 

At  the  end  of  that  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  groom  returned,  this  time  bringing  the 
other  man  with  him.  When  they  entered 
she  recognized  the  man.  She  rose,  and  for  a 
minute  there  was  dumb  show.  During 
that  minute  she  realized  how  changed  he 
was,  how  changed  she  was,  and  what  an 
unreal  memory  she  had  cherished.  I  never 
expect  to  see  again  such  an  outburst  of 
affection  as  that  with  which  she  turned  from 
him^  and  fairly  flew  into  her  real  friend's 
arms.  They  took  their  places  for  the 
second  time.  I  finished  the  ceremony, 
{vonounced  them  man  and  wife;  and  she 
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went  out — ^the  happiest  woman  I  have  ever 
seen. 

Two  people  sat  before  me  in  church  for 
three  years,  a  young  married  couple  who, 
to  all  their  friends,  passed  as  models  of 
connubial  bliss.  They  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  but  mere  strangers — 
both  to  it  and  me.  I  never  spoke  to  them 
— I  never  had  a  chance  to  do  so — but  I 
knew  from  hearsay  that  they  lived  in  the 
most  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city,  that 
they  lived  in  luxury  and  entertained  ex- 
travagantly. The  face  worn  by  the  man 
in  public  was  of  that  rare  type  which  is 
inscrutable  to  every  one,  because  that,  by 
long  practice,  he  had  masked  his  feelings 
— if  he  ever  had  such  things — but  I  noticed 
that  the  woman,  though  at  other  times  and 
places  she  appeared  convivial,  wore  in  her 
place  in  church  a  veritable  *  *  hunted  look.  *  * 
I  often  wondered  where  the  trouble  was, 
and  kept  on  wondering  until  I  happened 
on  the  truth. 

What  I  did  then  was  this  :  After  seeing 
«*  Hamlet  **  played  one  night,  and  noticing 
the  way  the  melancholy  Dane  entraps  his 
mother  and  the  king,  I,  too,  bethought 
me  that  **the  play*s  the  thing.*'  I  put 
into  my  sermon  for  the  Sunday  following, 
as  illustrating  some  point  I  had  made,  a 
story  worked  out  in  detail  and  watched 
from  where  I  stood  to  see  if  it  struck 
home.  It  did.  No  one  except  them- 
selves suspected  that  it  had  the  slightest 
bearing  on  their  case,  nor  did  they  know 
I  knew.  The  story  came  true  in  real  life 
some  six  months  afterward.  It  was  that 
of  a  man,  himself  an  embezzler,  who  had 
married  a  wife,  true  and  noble,  and  who, 
although  she  found  him  out,  succeeded  by 
his  threats  of  violence  in  keeping  her  from 
making  the  real  situation  known.  To-day 
he  is  a  convict  in  State's  Prison  and  she 
earns  a  living  doing  plain  sewing. 

I  know  another  story — the  story  of 
a  woman,  young  in  years  yet  old  in 
heart.  I  used  to  see  her  sitting  in  the 
church,  week  after  week,  but  never  found 
a  chance  to  speak  to  her,  nor  did  I  ever 
have  especial  reason  to,  until  at  last  I  saw 
that  in  her  face  which  bade  me  seek  her 
out  and  find  some  work  for  her  to  do. 
To-day,  in  every  one  of  those  activities  of 
parish  life  in  which  true  gentleness,  kind- 
heartedness  and  tactful,  generous  unsel- 
fishness are  needed,  she  is  far  the  most 
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Ever  since  you  left,  so  long  ago,  I  still  be- 
Iteved  that  I  was  s^tlll  the  same,  and  I 
think  that  surely  for  a  long,  long  time  1 
must  have  been.  Not  even  for  an  msiant 
did  I  even  dream  that  I  did  not  still  love 
you— until  you  came  back  to-night.  1  did 
not  know  until  then  thai  only  the  ghost  of 
ray  old  love  remained,  that  the  soul  had 
slipped  away,  that  pain  had  killed  it,  ,  .  , 
Perhaps  the  long^  walks  I  have  taken  and 
the  hours  that  I  have  sat  and  t hough t^ 
alone,  among  the  silences  have  altered 
rae.  I  do  not  know.  1  only  kiiow  that 
all  the  hfe,  all  the  reality,  secm$  to  have 
gone  from  what  we  once  called  Love. 
Nor  do  1  blame  you  for  iL  You  cannot 
help  it  now,  Vou  cannot  give  back  what 
I  have  lost— what  we  have  lost.     ,     .     ." 

But  things  suggestive  of  deep  tragedy 
are  not  the  only  things  seen  from  a  pulijit. 
One  sees  tunny  things  some  times  as  well. 
It  was  Sydney  Smith  who  once  remarked, 
that  *'  No  man  without  a  sense  of  humor 
ever  ought  to  enter  holy  orders, ' '  I  am  well 
incUned  to  think  they  seldom  do.  It  was 
the  jiossession  of  this  very  sense,  at  least 
in  some  degree,  that  once  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  keep  my  face 
straight. 

It  wiLs  during  the  year  that  I  was 
preaching  to  my  first  ci3ngregation.  The 
company  to  whom  I  preached  was  small, 
but  in  one  of  the  front  pews  there  sat 
a  young  lady — very  young  indeed — -and 
across  the  aisle  from  her  a  man  of  equal 
verdancy.  It  so  happens  that  my  own 
mental  make-up  renders  me  especially  sen- 
sitive to  looks  and  movements^  whisper- 
ings^, eta,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  I 
speak.  Well,  I  had  ])n>ceeded  half  way 
through  my  sermon  when  I  noticed  that 
this  man  waij  staring  rudely  at  this  girl  and 
I  saw  that  she  also  noticed  it.  When 
his  impudence  had  passed  the-point  where 
it  could  be  endured,  she  made  a  face  at 
him  and  turned  half  way  round  in  her  pew 
to  do  so.  When  she  torned  back  to  face 
the  pulpit  I  was,  by  mere  accident,  look* 
ing  straight  at  her,  and  she  saw  it.  She 
thought  to  turn  it  off  hy  making  of  that 
sour  grimace  a  normal  countenance,  and 
for  five  minutes,  while  1  solemnly  talked  on, 
she  sat  mid  posed  as  though  that  strange, 
sour,  agonizing  visage  was  her  usual  ex- 
pression. 


He  asked  whether  I  thoutrht  East  or  North  River  most  appropriate  for  a  suicide. 


ft  •  ^.c<>is.  wo*a  ( 


A  FORTUNE  IN   HOT  AIR 

An  Adventure  of  Perkins  the  Great 
By  Ellis  Parker  Butler 


WHEN  I  come  to  die,  I  mean  to 
have  a  clause  in  my  will  setting 
aside  a  part  of  my  fortune  for 
the  erection  of  three  statues  to  the  three 
men  who  were  the  greatest  promoters  of 
advertising.  The  first  shall  be  to  Cadmus 
or  whoever  it  was  invented  letters;  the 
second  shall  be  to  Gutenberg  or  whoever 
it  was  invented  printing,  but  the  third  and 
largest  shall  be  to  Perkins  the  Great,  Per- 
kins of  Portland,  the  wonderful  Perkins 
who  created  modern  advertising. 

"Advertising,**  said  Perkins  one  day, 
•*may  not  be  able  to  bring  a  dead  man  to 
life,  but  it  will  get  you  a  better  one  in  his 
place."  That  was  Perkins'  firm  belief 
He  believed  that  advertising  would  do 
anything  possible.  Clearly,  in  these  days, 
the  man  who   does   not   advertise    may 


well  be  accounted  to  have  a  faulty  mind, 
but  it  remained  for  Perkins  to  advertise  a 
taint  of  insanity  from  a  stricken  man  and 
leave  him  with  a  reputation  equal  to  that 
of  a  Wall  Street  king. 

There  came  into  my  office  one  day  a 
young  man,  a  friend  of  mine,  one  Gerald 
Sawyer,  and  he  was  so  blue  that  he  made 
the  sunny  afternoon  seem  bleak  and  chilly. 
He  told  me  his  troubles  with  the  fullest 
detail,  and  when  he  had  finished  he  asked, 
with  a  sad  smile,  whether  I  thought  East 
River  or  North  River  the  most  appropriate 
place  for  a  suicide.  I  was  vainly  seeking 
to  dissuade  him  from  using  either,  when 
Perkins  came  in. 

If  Perkins  would  not  insist  on  using 
every  article  he  advertises  he  would  be  a 
pleasanter  companion,  but  this  day  I  hailed 
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If  ten  thousand  will  make  people  wash 
their  heads  with  passi*  onion  juice,  for  fifty 
thousand  any  man  ought  to  be  able  to 
marry  any  two  girls  he  chooses.  Ciive 
Perkins  the  fifty  thou,  and  be' 11  guar- 
antee to  ring  the  wedding  bells  in  twelve 
months  or  money  refiinded." 

Sawyer  looked  disgtisted. 

**  Believe  himf  I  begged  *^  I  don't 
know  how  he  will  do  it,  but  do  it  he  will." 

'^  In  any  other  case,  Mr.  Perkins."  said 
Sawyer  with  more  respect  than  he  had 
hitherto  shown  for  my  illustrioiis  friend, 
**you  might  succeed,  but  my  case  is  hope- 
leas,      I  am  barred  by  insanity. '^ 

''Vl\  take  the  job,*'  Perkins  cried. 
*^Why,  boy,  for  fifty  thousand— but  there! 
Are  you  insane  or  is  she  insane?-' 

The  young  man  shook  his  head 

**  Neither,'*  he  said.  ''  It  is  my  father. 
And  as  her  parents  fear  it  may  be  licred- 
itary,  they  refuse  to  let  her  marry  me,  and 
she  feeb  they  are  right,  and,  Heaven  help 
me!  I,  tooj  feel  they  are  right!  I  dare 
not  marry  her-/' 

^vA  httle  out  of  my  line,"  said  Perkins, 
**  Just  a  httle  out  of  my  line,  but  Pli  take 
the  job.  Promise  you  wonU  shutl5e  off 
for  thirty  days,  and  if  1  caji^t  do  anything 
ril  never  smile  again/' 

*^0h,  as  for  that,"  said  Sawyer,  with 
pathetic  resignation,  '*ril  hold  on  for  a 
month  longer  if  you  wish  it,  but  it  will  do 
us  no  good/' 

*' All  right,"  Perkins  said,  '*it*sahar' 
gain.  And  now  where  can  I  see  thai 
insane  parent  of  yours?" 

H 

*^Say,"  said  Perkins  as  he  came  into 
the  office  the  next  day,  ^^  Pve  been  to  see 
that  young  man^s  old  man." 

**Well?"  I  asked,  Imt  without  fear  of 
drawing  an  answer  unfavorable  to  the 
hopes  of  young  Sawyer,  for  Perkins  was 
beaming.  He  drew  off  his  Patent  Self- 
Opening  Gloves  slowly, 

**  Crazy!"  he  said  at  length,  **  Cra/y 
£LS  a  bug!  Crazy  as  Perkins  the  Greall 
Case  of  red-hot  monomania.  Bump  of 
inventiveness  swelled  to  the  si^ee  of  a 
(juart  c\i\i.      Hopeless  case." 

My  face  must  have  fallen,  for  Perkins 
leaned  over  and  palted  nac  on  the  shoul- 
der. 

**Bat;5  in  his  belfry.     Slang  tcrm^  bat 
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appropriate.  What?  People  object  to 
bats  in  belfrys.  Why?  Because  value- 
less. Good!  Old  Sawyer  considered 
crazy  because  his  belfry  is  full  of  valueless 
bats.  What's  the  cure?  Give  the  bats  a 
value,  give  them  a  market  quotation,  sell 
them,  make  people  cry  for  them!  Result 
— Old  Sawyer  not  crazy — a  genius!*' 

**Isee!"  I  said.  **You  think  his  in- 
vention has  a  value — at  least  a  market 
value,  and  you  are  going  to — ' ' 

*  *  Advertise !' '  cried  Perkins.      *  *  Adver- 


**Hot  air!"  I  gasped. 

*  *  Hot  air !'  *  Perkins  assured  me.  *  *  Very 
hot  air!  Wonderfully  hot  air!  Red-hot 
air!  Say.  Take  a  pail  of  water.  Cool 
it.  It  shrinks.  Cool  it  again.  It  shrinks. 
Freeze  it.  It  expands.  Moral:  Some- 
where it  stops  going  one  way  and  begins 
going  the  other. ' ' 

*  *  Very  true, ' '  I  admitted. 

''Take  a  man,"  Perkins  said.  *'Let 
him  get  lost  in  a  blizzard.  First  hour  he 
gets  cold.     Second  hour  he  gets  colder. 


**  Think  of  heating  vour  house  with  red-hot  frozen  air^ 


tise  the  old  man  sane  again.  Advertise 
two  fond  hearts  to  beat  as  one.  Adver- 
tise joy  into  that  sad-eyed  kid." 

•*  But,"  I  asked,  *'  is  the  elder  Sawyer's 
invention  of  any  practical  sanity?  What 
is  his  special  mania  ?' ' 

Perkins  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair 
and  waved  his  hands  broadly. 

** Greatest  thing  in  the  world!"  he  ex- 
claimed. **  Revolutionary,  scientific  dis- 
covery— ^immense  value  to  the  world! 
Grandest  conception  of  the  human  mind 
since  the  days  of  Watts!  So  simple,  too! 
Nothing  but  hot  air!" 


Third  hour  he  begins  to  warm  again.  In- 
variable experience." 

I  had  heard  this  many  times,  so  I  nod- 
ded my  head. 

**Well,  then,"  said  Perkins  triumph- 
antly. **Take  air.  Freeze  it.  It  gets 
crisp.  Freeze  it  more.  It  gets  liquid. 
Like  Tripler's  liquid  air.  Freeze  it  again. 
Then  what?" 

**It  should  become  solid,"  I  suggested. 

*  *  Nonsense !' '  Perkins  assured  me.  * '  It 
begins  going  back.  It  gets  warm.  Freeze 
it  again — it  gets  hot  Freeze  it  again — it 
gets  red  hot" 
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U  say  it 


has.  Not  yet.  It  isn't  completely  per- 
fected yet.  The  Professor  hasn't  qtiitc 
finished  his  experiments.  But  he  thinks 
he  will  have  the  Convertor  perfected  soon 
' — very  soon." 

**  Perkins/'  I  said,  **as  one  Chicago 
man  to  another,  you  may  believe  that  the 
Convertor  will  work*  and  what  you  believe 
I  believe,  but  can  you  make  the  pubb'c  be- 
Heve  it?" 

Before  he  could  speak,  there  was  a 
timid  knock  at  our  office  door  and  a  young 
lady  entered.  She  was  t]\G  sweeient  Utile 
maiden  1  had  ever  seen.  Her  large  blue 
eyes  looked  at  us  with  supreme  trustful- 
nes^i  and  her  pretty  lips  tried  to  smile  a 
brave  iialutaiion,  although  I  hey  were  tiem- 
bhng  in  a  pathetic  way. 

^^  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,"  she  said 
softly,  '*but  Gerald — that  is*  Mr.  Sawyer, 
— told  me  that  Mr.  Perkins  of  this  firm 
had  jiromised  to — to — make  things  so 
that—" 

She  blushed  and  paused. 

*  *  Ri  ght  f '  *  Per  ki  n  s  exclai  me  d ,  *  ^  a  n  d 
what  Perkins  says  always  iiappens.  Pm 
Perkins.      Til  make  things  so  that— '** 

**  I  just  wanted  to  beg  you  that  if  there 
is  any  hope/*  she  pleaded,  '*to  please, 
please  not  give  up  until  you  had  tried 
everything.     You  see  I  do  not  want—" 

She  looked  at  Perkins,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  before  we  knew  how 
it  hajipened,  she  was  sobbing  iu  Perkins* 
arms,  and  he  was  stroking  her  brow^n  hair 
and  murmuring,  •*  Chirk  up,  sonny;  chirk 
up  sonny/'  in   quite   an   idiotic  manuer. 

When  she  had  gone,  Perkins  turned 
from  the  window  where  he  had  been  stajid- 
iiig  looking  out, 

**¥ou  asked  Perkins,"  he  said,  **if  he 
could  make  the  public  beheve  in  the 
Sawyer  Patent  Refrigerative  Hot  Art  Con* 
verior.  You  saw  the  girl  After  seeing 
that  g]rl  Perkins  can  make  the  public  be- 
lieve anything/' 

He  turned  to  the  window  again  and 
looked  out  for  several  minutes,  idly  flip- 
ping his  coat  tails  up  and  down. 

*'Sw eel  girl!"  he  said  at  last.  **  Did 
you  notice  her  eyes  ?  Did  you  notice  her 
teeth?  Did  you  notice  her  hair?"  He 
sighed. 

**  Perkins/*  I  said,  *'you  are  not  falling 
in  love  with  her?" 

'^No/'     he    said,    shaking   his    head. 
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"No,  not. that.  But  what  an  advertise- 
ment for  Van  Steen's  Radical  Hair  Regen- 
erator her  portrait  would  make!  And  she 
would  never  stand  for  it;  she  isn't  that 
kind  of  a  girl!'' 

Ill 

A  few  weeks  later  there  appeared  in  one 
of  the  large  Sunday  newspapers  a  full  page 
illustrated  article  headed,  **The  Mystery 
of  Hot  Air. ' '  The  pictures  were  views  of 
the  laboratory  of  Professor  Sawyer,  with 
the  Professor  pottering  over  a  collection 
of  glass  tubes  and  bulbs  and  things — a 
very  indistinct  view  of  a  bottle  said  to  con- 


ject,  and  a  progressive  monthly  magazine 
had  one  of  their  special  writers  prepare  an 
article,  with  illustrations,  entitled,  **Hot 
Air.     A  Modern  Wonder." 

Professor  Sawyer  was  asked  to  lecture 
on  Hot  Air  before  a  number  of  scientific 
societies,  but  pleaded  the  necessity  of 
keeping  his  secret  for  a  while,  and  as  a 
substitute  gave  them  talks  on  the  germ 
theory  of  the  cause  of  freckles  on  russet 
apples. 

In  short,  Perkins  skilfully  managed  to 
give  Hot  Air  a  vast  amount  of  the  most 
valuable  kind  of  publicity — that  which  is 
not  paid  for  and  which  cannot  be  bought. 


Tretnbiing  in  a  pathetic  way. 


tain  negative  hot  air,  and  a  large  portrait 
of  the  Professor.  The  article  was  very 
grandiloquent,  and  crowded  with  errors. 
Perkins  had  been  particular  about  having 
the  errors  regarding  the  Professor  and  his 
plans  inserted,  in  order  that  it  might  seem 
more  like  a  genuine  Sunday  newspaper  sci- 
entific **  scare  head  "  story,  and  less  like  a 
paid  advertisement.  In  fact,  it  was  not  a 
paid  advertisement.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  drop  a  hint  to  a  representative  of  the 
paper  that  Professor  Sawyer  had  an  in- 
vention he  was  trying  to  keep  a  profound 
secret,  and  the  newspaper  did  the  rest. 

As  soon  as  it  could  be  respectably  done 
the  other  Sunday  papers  took  up  the  sub- 


In  a  few  weeks  he  had  inculcated  the  idea 
that  Hot  Air  was  not  only  a  scientific  fact, 
but  a  valuable  commodity. 

Interviews  with  noted  scientists  regard- 
ing the  possibility  of  freezing  air  to  hotness 
were  in  great  demand,  and  with  the  well- 
known  scientific  reticence  the  great  men 
managed  to  admit  the  possibility  of  Hot 
Air.  One  .said  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  Professor  Sawyer  was  right  in 
stating  that  water  began  to  expand  instead 
of  continuing  to  contract  when  it  reached 
freezing  point,  and  that  if  his  deductions 
firom  this  fact  were  logical,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  he  had  made  logical  deduc- 
tions.    Another    said   that    nine   million 
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Id  that  We  never  sold  aU  the  stock.     We  had 

nother  printed  too  much  of  it, 

bt  that  But  we  did  very  welK     We  got  rid  of 

o    was  about  eighty  millions  at  teu  dollars  a  share, 

11   that  which  oeited  us  eight  millions;   four  rniU 

Lt  tein-  lions  fur  old  Sawyer,  and  four  millions  for 

nough*  Perkins  and  inc. 

:h,  and  I  ntusl  say  that   Professor   Sawyer   did 

I'erkins  the  right  thing  by  the  stockholders.      Of 

acqui'  course  you  couldn't  expect  a  niulti-miUion- 

ie,s,  aire  to  dig  among   cnidbles   and  retorts 

the  in-  and  things,  but  he  hired  a€oU|jleof  bright 

0  buy  young  fellows  to  continue  w^ith  the  experi- 
^anVi  a  tuents,  and  every  week  or  so  he  went 
age  ad-  around  to  the  laboratory  and  objected  to 
leously  the  slowness  of  their  wurL      But  somehow 

all  the  the  report  got  abroad  that  the  Sawyer 
at  had  Patent  Refrigerative  Hot  Air  Convertor 
>n  was  was  an  imjJOssibiJity,  People  Ijegan  to  be- 
lies of  h'cve  that  Professor  Sawyer  had  put  up  a 
t  ill  its  very  clever  job  on  them,  and  in  a  &hort 
Sawyer  w4iile  he  was  considered  a  remarkably 
nvertor  bright  finaDcier.  No  one  doubted  bm 
e  time  sanity.  A  man  w^ho  c^n  cheat  the  public 
te  per-  out  of  eight  million  dollars  is  sane  enough 
iible  to  to  suit  anybody.  Even  his  son  admitted 
of  one  that,  and  young  Sawyer's  sweetheart's 
dollars,  parents  aUttost  crowded  him  to  death  in 
ground  their  eagerness  to  have  him  in  the  family. 
»fit^  for  As  soon  as  she  returned  from  her  wed- 
Sawyer  ding  journey,  youtjg  Mrs.  Sawyer  catfic 
nvcrtor  down  to  our  ottice  and  thanked  Perkins 
impany  for  what  he  had  done  for  her  and  Gerald, 
nt  huM-  and  just  as  a  little  token,  she  gave  Perkins 
re.  her  j>ortrait  in  all  her  wedding  finery.  But 
kins  to  Perkins  never  really  enjoyed  that  picture, 
oration  although  it  always  stands  on  his  de^k*  He 
le  com-  constantly  regrets  that  he  ca^nnot  use  it  in 
do  you  advertising  Van  Steen's  Radical  Hair  Re- 
st sure  generator,  and  it  is  only  of  late  that  he 
and  he  has  had  a  httle  compensation.  As  a  very 
ney  we  sj>ecial  favor,  and  because  he  is  such  an 
IS  say?  old  Iriciid  of  the  family,  he  has  been  per* 
paler  mitted  to  use  another  portrait.  For  there 
f  he  let  is  now  a  baby  Sawyer,  and  it   is   fat   and 

1  think  pretty;  thanks,  in  part,  to  Vandeventer*s 
Id  man  Food  for  In  fonts  and  InvaUds*  which  Per- 
kins is  advertising  extensively,  at  present. 
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unmixed  good?     A  fool  indeed f 
er  ])ens  to-morrow's  creed. 

RICnARD  KIRK. 


THE  REAL  DISCOVERER  OF  THE 
NORTHWEST 

The  Story  of  Radisson's  Most  Wonderful  Journey 
By  Agnes  C.   Laut 

Author  of  ♦*  Lords  of  the  North,"  Etc. 


EMBARKING  with  a  fishing  fleet, 
Radisson  returned  to  New  France 
early  in  the  spring  of  1654.  The 
next  year  found  him  interpreter  for  the 
Jesuits  at  Onondaga.  Changes  took  place 
in  New  France  during  his  absence.  1  ruce 
was  made  with  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 
His  widowed  sister,  Marguerite,  married 
Mddard  Chouart  Groseillers,  a  famous  fur 
trader,  who  had  passed  his  life  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  there  heard  marvelous 
tales  from  the  Indians  of  a  vast  unknown 
world  beyond  ^*the  Great  Water'* — Lake 
Superior — ^whence  came  priceless  stores 
of  beaver  pelts.  The  Great  Beyond  held 
the  two  things  most  coveted  by  ambitious 
young  men  of  New  France;  quick  svealth 
by  means  of  the  fur  trade,  and  the  immor- 
tal glory  of  being  a  first  explorer.  The 
ambitions  of  young  Radisson  took  fire,  as 
he  listened  to  Groseillers. 

Long  ago,  when  a  captive  among  the 
Mohawks,  he  had  cherished  boyish  dreams 
that  it  was  to  be  his  destiny  to  *  discover 
many  wild  nations,*'  and  here  was  that 
destiny  opening  the  door  for  him.  Rad- 
isson had  been  tortured  among  the 
Mohawks  and  besieged  among  the  Onon- 
dagas.  Groseillers  had  been  among  the 
Huron  missions  that  were  destroyed  and 
among  the  Algonquin  canoes  that  were  at- 
tacked. Both  explorers  knew  what  perils 
awaited  them,  but  what  youthful  blood 
ever  chilled  at  prospect  of  danger  when  a 
single  coup  might  win  both  wealth  and 
fame  ?  Radisson  had  not  been  home  one 
month,  but  he  had  no  sooner  heard  the 
plan  than  he  *Monged  to  see  himself  in  a 
boat." 

A    hundred  and  fifty   Algonquins   had 


come  down  the  Ottawa  from  the  Great 
Beyond  shortly  after  Radisson  returned 
from  Onondaga.  Six  of  these  Algonquins 
had  brought  their  furs  to  Three  Rivers. 
Some  emissaries  had  gone  to  Quebec  to 
meet  the  governor,  but  the  majority  of  the 
Indians  remained  at  Montreal  to  avoid  the 
ambuscade  of  the  Mohawks  on  Lake  St. 
Peter.  Radisson  and  Groseillers  were  not 
the  only  Frenchmen  conspiring  to  wrest 
fame  and  fortune  from  the  Up-Country. 
When  the  Indians  came  back  from  Quebec, 
they  were  accompanied  by  thirty  young 
French  adventurers  gay  as  boys  out  of 
school,  or  gold  hunters  before  the  first 
check  to  their  plans.  I'here  were  also  two 
Jesuits  sent  out  to  win  the  new  domain 
for  the  cross.  As  ignorant  as  children  of 
the  hardships  ahead,  the  other  treasure 
seekers  kept  up  nonchalant  boasting  that 
roused  the  irony  of  such  seasoned  men  as 
Radisson  and  Groseillers.  **What  fairer 
bastion  than  a  good  tongue,**  Radisson 
demands  cynically,  **  especially  when  one 
sees  his  own  chimney  smoke?  .... 
It  is  different  when  food  is  wanting,  work 
necessary  day  and  night,  sleep  taken  on 
the  bare  ground  or  to  mid-waist  in  water, 
with  an  empty  stomach,  weariness  in  the 
bones  and  bad  weather  overhead.** 

No  gun  was  fired  when  the  party  left 
Montreal  lest  the  Mohawks  should  get 
wind  of  the  departure,  and  the  flotilla  of 
sixty  canoes  spread  over  Lake  St.  Louis 
for  the  far  venture  of  the  Pays  (Ten 
Ilajtt.  Safety  engendered  carelessness. 
As  the  fleet  seemed  to  be  safe  from 
Iroquois  ambush,  the  canoes  began  to 
scatter.  Radisson  and  Groseillers  warned 
the  Indians  of  the  risk  they  were  running. 


Note. — An  account  of  the  boyhood  of  Radisson  and  his  first  adventures  with  the  Indians  was 
given  in  the  April  number  of  this  magazine. — ^The  Editors. 
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Sleep    not ! 

They  wait 

iheir  prey! 

Spend  not 


j^n  Indian  thief  of  (he  Crec  nadon  in 
peaceful  regalia. 

Many  of  these  Alguncjuins  had  never  be- 
fore possessed  firearms.  With  the  muskets 
o]>tained  in  trade  at  Three  Rivers,  ihey 
thought  themselves  invincible  and  langhed 
all  warning  to  scorn.  As  they  skirted  the 
wooded  shores^  a  man  suddenly  dashed 
from  the  forest  with  an  up -raised  war 
hatchet  in  one  hand,  and  a  blanket 
streaming  from  his  shoulders.  He  shouted 
for  them  to  come  to  him.  The  Algonquins 
were  panic-stricken.  Seeing  them  hesi- 
tate, the  Indian  threw  down  blanket  and 
hatchet  to  signify  that  he  was  defenseless, 
and  rushed  into  the  water  to  his  arm-pits. 

'*  I  would  save  you/'  he  shouted  in 
Iroquois. 

The  Algonquins  did  not  tmdcrstand. 
They  only  knew  that  he  spoke  the  tongue 
of  the  haled  enemy  and  was  unarmed.  In 
a  trice  the  AlgoiK|uins  in  the  nearest  canoe 
had  thrown  out  a  well- aimed  lasso,  roped 
the  man  round  the  waist,  and  drawn  him 
captive  into  the  canoe. 

**  Brothers,"  protested  the  captive,  who 
seems  to  have  been  either  a  Huron  slave 
or  an   Iroquois   magician,  **  your  enemies 


I 


are   spread    up    and    down  I 

They   have  heard  your  noise! 

for  you!     l^hey   are   sure   of 

Beheve  me — keep   together! 

your  powder  in  vain  to  frighten  your  ene 

mies   by  noise!     See  that   the   stones   of 

your   arrows   be   not   bent!     Bend    your 

bows!     Keep  your  hatchets  sharp!     Build 

a  fortl     Make. haste!" 

But  the  Algonqttins.  would  hear  no 
warning.  Beating  paddles  on  their  canoes 
and  firing  off  guus»  they  shouted  deris- 
ively that  the  man  was  **a  dog  and  a 
hen.*'  All  the  same,  they  did  not  land 
to  encamp  that  night,  b*it  slept  in  mid- 
stream with  their  boats  tied  to  the  rushes 
or  on  the  lee  side  of  floating  trees.  The 
French  lost  heart.  If  this  were  the  begin- 
ning, what  of  the  end  ?  Dayhght  had 
scarcely  broken  when  the  paddles  of  the 
eager  voyagii^rs  were  cutting  the  thick,  ■ 
gray  mist  that  rose  from  the  river  to  get  ■ 
away  from  observation  while  the  fog  still 
hid  the  fleet.  From  afar  came  the  dull, 
heavy  ruinble  of  a  waterfall 

There  was  a  rush  of  the  twelve  foremost 
canoes  to  reach  the  landing  and  cross  the 
portage  before  the  thinning  mist  Ufted 
entirely.  Twelve  boats  had  got  ashore 
when  the  fog  was  cleft  by  a  tremendous 
crashing  of  guns  as  the  Iroquois,  ambushed 
in  the  bordering  forests,  let  go  a  salute  of 
musketry*.  Everything  was  instantly  in 
confusion.  Abandoning  their  baggage  to 
the  enemy,  the  Algonquins  and  French 
rushed  fur  the  woods  to  erect  a  barricade. 
This  would  protect  the  landing  of  the  other 
canoes.  The  Irorpiois  immediately  threw 
up  a  defense  of  fallen  logs  likewise,  and 
each  canoe  that  came  ashore  was  greeted 
with  a  cross-fire  between  the  two  barri- 
cades. Four  canoes  were  destroyed  and 
thirteen  Indians  from  the  Upper  Country 
killed.  As  day  wore  on  the  Iroquois* 
shots  ceased,  and  the  Algonquins  cele- 
brated the  truce  by  killing  and  devouring 
all  the  prisoners  they  had  taken,  among 
whom  was  the  Indian  who  had  given  them 
warning.  As  soon  as  darkness  fell  a  long, 
low  trumpet  call,  such  as  hunters  use,  sig- 
nalled the  Algonquins  lo  rally  and  rush  for 
the  boats.  The  French  embarked  as  best 
they  could.  The  Indians  swam  and  pad- 
dled for  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river. 
Here,  in  the  dark,  hurried  council  was 
taken.     The  Indians  refused  to  help  either 
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ihc  Jesuits  or  the  French,  and  the  French 
adventurers  turned  bac:k  fur  Montreal, 
Of  the  >^hite  men,  Radisson  and  Groscil* 
Icrs  alone  went  on. 

Frightened  into  their  senses  by  the  en- 
counter^ the  Algontjuins  now  traveled  only 
at  night  till  I  hey  were  far  beyond  range  of 
the  Irotjuoij>.  They  could  not  hunt  lest 
Mohawk  spies  might  hear  the  gunshots. 
Id  a  short  lirne  the  food  consisted  of  iri(>e 
de  rache — a  greenish  moss  boiled  into  a 
soup — and  the  few  fish  that  might  be 
caught  during  hurried  nightly  launch  or 
morning  landing.  FLirniug  westward*  they 
crossed  the  barren  region  of  iron  capped 
rocks  and  dwarf  growth  between  the 
Upper  Ottawa  and  the  (Jreai  Lakes. 
Now  they  were  fiirther  from  the  Iro- 
quois, and  staved  t iff  famine  by  shooting 
an  occasional  bear  in  the  berry  patches. 
For  a  thousand  miles  they  had  traveled 
against  stream,  carrying  their  boats  across 
sixty  jjortages.  Now  ihey  glided  with  the 
current  westward  to  Lake  Ni pissing.  On 
the  lake  the  tapper  Indians  always  caches  1 
provisions.  Fish,  otter  and  beaver  were 
plentiful,  liut  again  they  refrained  frum 
using  ftrearms,  for  Irociuois  footprints  had 
been  found  on  the  sand. 

From  Lake  Nij>issing  they  passed  tu 
Lake  Huron,  where  the  fleet  divided. 
Radisson  and  (}roseiUers  went  with  the 
Indians  who  crossed  Lake  Huron  for 
Green  Bay  on  Lake  Michigan.  The  birch 
canoes  could  not  venture  atxuss  the  lake 
in  storms,  so  the  boats  travelled  south- 
ward kee|)ing  along  the  shore  of  Georgian 
Bay.  At  one  point  Groseillers  recognized 
the  site  of  the  ruined  Jesuit  missions. 
The  Indians  waited  the  chance  of  a  fair 
day  and  paddled  over  to  the  straits  at  the 
entrance  to  Lake  Michigan.  .\t  the  straits 
the  Indians  joined  their  waiting  families. 
.All  struck  South  for  Green  Bay.  So  far 
Radisson  and  Groseillers  had  traveled  over 
beaten  ground.  Now  they  were  at  the 
gateway  to  the  Great  Beyond,  where  no 
while  man  had  yet  gone. 

The  first  thing  done  on  taking  up  winter 
quarters  on  Green  Bay  was  to  appease  the 
friends  of  those  warriors  slain  by  the  Mo- 
hawk.s.  A  distribution  of  gifts  had  barely 
dried  up  the  tears  of  mourning  when  news 
came  of  Iroquois  on  the  war  path.  Radis- 
son did  not  wail  for  fear  to  unman  the 
Algonquin  warriors,      H*-  «»iT.'r^N]  to  lead  a 


band  of  volunteers  again.st  the  marauders. 
For  two  days  he  followed  vague  tracks 
through  the  autumn- tinted  forests.  On 
the  third  day,  Radisson  caught  the  am- 
bushed band  unprepared  and  fell  upon 
the  lro<|uoisso  furiously  that  none  escaped, 
.\fter  that,  the  Indians  of  Green  Bay 
could  not  do  too  much  for  the  white  men. 
Radisson  and  Ciroseillers  were  conducted 
from  camp  to  r^mp  in  triumph,  F'easts 
w*ere  held.  Ambassadors  went  ahead  with 
gifts  from  the  Frenchmen;  and  companies 
of  women  marched  to  meet  the  ex|)lorers 
chanting  songs  of  welcome,  *'  But  our 
mind  was  not  to  stay  here.*'  relates  Radis- 
son, **  but  to  know*  the  remotest  people; 
and  because  we  had  been  williug  to  Axk:  m 
their  defense,  these  Indians  consented  to 
conduct  us.'* 


The  old  order  chaNj^tih :  A  brave  0/  (he 
present  day. 


lONTHLY   MAGAZINE. 

1659,  before  La  Vdrendrye,  why  has  his  name 

uided  bccD  slurred   o%'er   and    left  in  oblivion  ? 

lighty  The  reasons  are  plain.     Radissun   was   a 

fom-  Christian;  but  he  was  not  a  sla\^e  to   any 

II   Ihtf  creed.     Such  liberality  did  not  commend 

i   vast  itself   to    the   annalists   of    an    age   that 

ivmle  was   still   rioting   in    a    very    carnival   of 

0  re-  religious  iterseetition*  Radisson  always 
J  un-  invoked  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  his  en- 
w  for  teryirises  anfl  rendered  thanks  for  his  vic^ 
iadis"  tories;  but  he  was  indifferent  as  to  whether 
d  the  he  was  acting  with  the  Jesuits  or  the 
uding  Hiigtienots  of  London  and  Boston,  What 
yond.  hurt  Kadisson's  fame  even  more  than  his 
ea  of  indifference  to  creeds,  was  his  indiiTerence 
;  not  to  nationality.  Like  Colymtms,  he  had 
rinces  little  care  what  flag  floated  at  the  prow, 
ad  to  provided  only  that  the  |irow  ]>ushed  on— 

col>  and  on— and  on — ^iitto  the  Unknown.   He 

every  sold  his  services  alternately  to  France  and 

?aches  Engknd  till  he  had  oiTended  both  govern - 

oping  ments;  and  in  addition  to  withstanding  a 

lauds  conspiracy  of  silence  on   the  part  of  the 

bbon,  church,  his  fame  encountered   the  ill-will 

jrious  of  State  historians.      He  is  mentioned  as 

esuks  **  the  adventurer,'*  "the  hajig-dog/*  **th<r 

es  Imt  renegade/'   Only  in  18S5,  when  the  manu- 
script of  his  travels  was  rescued  from  ob- 

beau-  livion,  did  it  become  evident  that  history 

ne  to  innst  be  re-WTitten, 

'  sut  h  The  Sfiring  of  1659  found  the  explorcTH 

1  say,  still  among  the  prairie  tribes  of  the  Missis- 
►ck  in  sijipi.    From  tliese  [>c<ii>le  Radisson  learned 

steril  of  four  other  ra<  es  oct.uj tying  vast,  undis*- 

lange-  covered  countries.    He  heard  {>f  the  Sioux^ 

die.  a  warlike  natit>n  to  the  West,,  wlio  had  no 

IS   are  flxed   abode,  but   lived   by  the  chase  and 

ate    a  were  at  constant  war  with  another  nomadic 

earth  tribe  to  the  North,  the  Crees»     The  Crees 

It  the  spent  the  summer  time  round  the  shores  of 

*^e   in  :^ak  water  and  in  winter  a\me  inland  to  hunt. 

I  this  Between  these  two  was  a  third,  the  Assin- 

*iLsure  iboines,  who  tised  earthen  pots  for  cook- 

d    of  ing,  antl    heated    their   food    by  throwing 

t  men  hot   stones  in   water,   and  dressed  them- 

tirely,  selves  in    buckskin.     These  three   tribes 

^  here  were  wandering   himters,  but  the  People 

Tongs  of  the  Fire  told    Radisson  of  yet  another 

igion!  nation  who  lived  in  villages  Hke  the  Iro- 

.   that  (piois  on  **a  great  river  that  divided  itself 

Jthing  in    two"    and   was    called    '^tbe    Forked 

lins.**  River,"  because  it  had  two  branches,  the 

iii^^on  one  towards  the  West,  the  other  towards 

ten  the  South — towards  Mexico,      These  pco- 

wenty  ifle  were  the  Mandanes,  of  Missouri. 

years  A  whtfle  world  of  discoveries  by 


I 


iri.  ■ 

ly  before    I 
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them.  In  whai  direction  should  they  go? 
**  We  desired  not  to  go  lo  the  north  till 
we  had  made  a  discovery  in  the  South* " 
exphiins  Radisson.  The  Peu]>le  of  llie 
Fire  refused  to  ar<om|iany  the  explorers 
farther,  so  the  two  '*put  iheniKelves  in 
hazard** — as  Radisson  rehitcs — aud  set 
out  alone.  They  must  have  struck  across 
the  height  of  land  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Missouri  to  the  country  of  the 
Maudanes,  for  Radisson  rec:ords  that  they 
met  severaJ  nations  having  villages,  **all 
amazed  to  see  us  and  very  civil.  The  far- 
ther we  sojourned  the  delij^l  it  fuller  the 
land  became.      1  can   say  that   in  all  my 


also  great  calumets  of  red  and  green  stone 
and  great  St or-e  of  tobacco.  .  .  , 
They  had  a  kind  of  drink  that  made  them 
mad  for  a  whole  day.  We  had  not 
yet  seen  the  Sioux/*  relates  Radisson. 
**W'c  went  towards  the  South  and  came 
back  by  the  North."  The  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions are  more  exj>licit.  Written  the  year 
that  Radisson  returned  to  Quebec,  they 
state:  •*  Continuing  their  wanderings,  our 
two  young  Frenchmen  visited  the  Sioux, 
where  they  found  five  thousand  warriors. 
They  then  left  this  nation  for  another 
warlike  i>coplewho.  with  bows  and  arrows, 
had    rendered    themselves    redoubtable,'* 


TAe  fradifig  sfation  of  MkhUimackinac^  where  ike  Indians  traded  furs  for  muskets. 


lifetime  I  have  never  seen  a  finer  country 
for  all  that  1  have  been  in  Italy.  Fhe 
people  have  very  long  hair.  They  reap 
twice  a  year.  They  war  against  the  Sioux 
and  the  Cree.  .  .  .  It  was  very  hot 
there.  .  .  .  Being  among  the  pe^jple, 
tJiey  told  us  .  .  .  of  men  that  built  great 
cabins  and  have  beards  and  have  knives 
like  the  French, ' '  The  Mandanes  showed 
Radisson  a  string  of  beads  tmly  used  by 
Europeans.  These  people  must  have 
been  the  S])aniards  of  the  South,  Radis- 
son saw  corn  and  pumpkins  in  their  gar- 
dens. **  There  iirrows  were  not  of  stone, 
but  of  fish  bones.  Their  dishes 

were  made  of  w^ood  .     They  had 


These  were  the  Crees.  **  whose  wood  is  so 
rare  and  small  that  nature  has  taught  them 
to  make  fire  of  coal,  and  to  cover  their 
cabins  with  skins  of  the  chase.**  The  ex- 
plorers seem  to  have  s|ient  the  summer 
hunting  anteloj^e,  biififalo,  moose  and  wild 
turkey.  The  Sioux  received  them  cor- 
dially, sup|jlied  them  with  food,  and  gave 
them  an  escort  to  the  next  encampments. 
They  had  set  otit  Southwest  to  the  Man- 
danes, and  perhaps,  also,  the  Omahas. 
They  were  now  circling  bark  Northeast- 
ward towards  the  Sault,  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Superior.  How  far 
Westward  had  ihey  gone?  Only  two  facts 
gave   any   due.     Radisson    reports    that 


Crmstay  ol  SiJ  VMIUj)!!  \  an  liu 


TAs  Biackfoot  Chief  ^*^ CrmofooV*  wearing  the  life  p^ass  presented  to 
him  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad, 


mountains  lay  far  inland,  and  the  Jesuits 
record  that  the  e>q>lorenj  were  among 
tribes  that  uHe<l  coaJ.  This  must  have 
been  a  country  far  West  of  the  Maiidanes 
and  within  sight  of  at  least  the  outlying 
foothills  of  the  Rockies.  The  course  of 
the  frrst  exploration  seems  to  have  circled 
over  the  territory  now  known  as  Wisconsin, 
South  Dakota,  Montana^  and  back  over 
North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  to  the  North 
shore  of  Lake  Sujierior.  **The  lake 
towards  the  North  is  full  of  rocks,  yet 
great  ships  can  ride  in  it  without  danger/* 
wTites  Radisson,  At  the  Sault  they  found 
the  Crec  and  Saullaux  in  bitter  war.  They 
also  heard  of  a  French  establishment,  and 
aSo 


going  to  visit  it,  found  that  Jerome  Lale- 
ment,  the  Jesuit,  had  estal>lished  a  mis- 
sion. 

Radisson  had  explored  the  Southwest. 
He  now^  decided  to  essay  the  Nf>rthwest. 
When  the  Saultaux  were  at  w^ar  with  the 
Crees,  he  met  the  Crees  and  heard  of  the 
great  saJt  sea  in  the  North,  Surely  this  was 
the  Sea  of  the  North — Hudson  Bay — of 
which  the  Nipisning  chief  had  told  GroscU- 
lers  long  ago.  Then  the  Cree  had  great 
store  of  beaver  pelts,  and  trade  must  not 
be  ff»rgoiten.  No  .sooner  had  peace  been 
arranged  l>etwecn  Saultaux  and  Cree  than 
Cree  hunters  llocked  out  of  the  Northern 
forests  to  winter  on  Lake  Superior.    In  the 
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fall  of  1659  Groseillers'  health  began  to 
fail  from  the  hardships,  so  he  remained  in 
camp  for  the  winter,  attending  to  the  trade, 
while  Radisson  carried  on  the  explorations. 

This  was  one  of  the  coldest  winters 
known  in  Canada.  The  colder  the  weather 
the  better  the  fur,  and  presenting  gifts 
to  ensure  safe  conduct,  Radisson  set  out 
with  a  band  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Cree  hunters  for  the  Northwest.  They 
traveled  on  snowshoes,  two  hundred  miles 
towards  what  is  now  Manitoba,  hunt- 
ing moose  on  the  way  and  sleeping  at 
night  round  a  camp  fire  under  the  stars. 
Spring  thaw  called  a  halt  to  their  explora- 
tion. All  that  Radisson  learned  on  this 
trip  was  that  the  Bay  of  the  North  lay 
much  farther  from  Lake  Superior  than  the 
old  Nipissing  chief  had  told  Dreuillettes 
and  Groseillers. 

Groseillers  had  all  in  readiness  to  depart 
for  Quebec,  and  five  hundred  Indians 
from  the  Upper  Country  had  come  together 
to  go  down  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence 
with  the  explorers.  As  they  were  about 
to  embark,  coureurs  came  in  from  the 
woods  with  news  that  more  than  a  thou- 
sand Iroquois  were  on  the  war-path,  boast- 
ing that  they  would  exterminate  the 
French.  Somewhere  along  the  Ottawa  a 
small  band  of  Hurons  had  been  massacred. 
The  Indians  with  Groseillers  and  Radisson 
were  terrified.  A  council  of  the  elders 
was  called. 

**  Brothers,  why  are  ye  so  foolish  as  to 
put  yourselves  in  the  hands  of  those  that 
wait  for  you?'*  demanded  an  old  chief, 
addressing  the  two  white  men.  **The 
Iroquois  will  destroy  you  and  carry  you 
away  captive.  Will  you  have  your  breth- 
ren, that  love  you,  slain  ?  Who  will  bap- 
tize our  children?"  (Radisson  and  Gro- 
seillers had  baptized  more  than  two  hun- 
dred children. )  *  *  Stay  till  next  year ! 
Then,  you  may  freely  go!  Our  mothers 
will  send  their  children  to  be  taught  in 
the  way  of  the  Lord!" 

Fear  is  like  fire.  It  must  be  taken  at 
the  beginning,  or  it  spreads.  The  explor- 
ers retired,  decided  on  a  course  of  action 
and  requested  the  Indians  to  meet  them  in 
Council  a  second  time.  Eight  hundred 
warriors  assembled,  seating  themselves  in 
a  circle.  Radisson  and  Groseillers  took 
their  station  in  the  center. 

'*Who  am  I?"    demanded  Groseillers 


hotly.  **Am  I  a  I 
foe,  why  did  you  I 
fiiend,  listen  to  J 
that  we  risked  ouJ 
no  courage,  why  J 
you  have  more  wil 
not  use  it  to  defeil 
Iroquois?  How  I 
wives  and  childrel 
from  the  French  ?| 

** Fools,*'  crieJ 
beaver  skin  acrosJ 
**  will  you  fight  thi 
pelts  ?  Do  you  nol 
We  fight  with  guni 
quois  will  coop  yol 
used  all  your  powl 
you  with  ease!  I 
slaves  because  yoil 
you  will!  For  mJ 
like  a  man  rather  I 
Take  back  your  I 
live  without  you-l 
strode  out  from  thI 

Consternation  J 
dians.  There  wa J 
For  six  days  the  I 
hung  fire.  Finalll 
that  the  five  hundJ 
go  to  Queba:  wittl 
son  did  not  give  tl 
They  embarked  al 
canoes  crossed  ih  J 
came  to  the  Up  pel 
ture.  Scouts  weni 
ages  and  great  carl 
ambush  when  pal 
the  Chaudi^re  FJ 
that  four  IroquoisI 
river.  Again  Racl 
for  fear.  He  serl 
pursuit;  and  while! 
engaged  with  half! 
guard  at  the  end^  I 
hurriedly  got  carJ 
the  landing.  Th  J 
that,  Radisstin  kl 
Somwhere  along  I 
the  scouts  saw  si 
The  Indians  wdJ 
their  goods  and  I 
stantly  got  his  ful 
them  with  a  grip  I 
loaded  muskets  to  I 
pursued  the  Iroqiil 
pany  of  Huroiii^,  M 
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From  Ap^Lntiriij  atChaie^u  de  KaiiH-i^ay,  MtiiJircdLl, 


Father  Jogue^^  of  the  JesuUs^  who  tiuis  tor- 
tured and  mutilated  tty  the  Iroquois, 

Sioux.  Beating  their  [ saddles,  Radisson's 
coni])any  shouted  the  war  cry  till  the  liills 
rang;  but  nil  the  warriors  were  tareful  nut 
to  waste  an  ounie  of  powder  till  within  hit- 
ling  range.  The  lru<|iiois  were  nut  used 
to  this  sort  of  defense.  They  fled.  The 
Long  San  It  was  always  the  most  dangerous 
l>art  of  the  Ottawa,  Radisson  kept  stouts 
to  rear  and  fore;  but  the  Iroquois  had  de- 
serted their  boats  and  were  hanging  on 
the  llanks  of  the  coiii|>any  to  attempt  an 
ambush.  It  w«is  a}>|jarent  that  a  fort  had 
been  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids. 
Leaving  half  the  band  in  their  boats, 
Radissou  marched  overland  with  two- hun- 
dred warriors.  Ir<>quois  shots  spattered 
from  each  side;  but  the  Huron  muskets 
kept  the  assailants  at  a  distance^  and  those 
ofRadisson's  warriors  who  had  not  guns 
were  armed  with  Ijows  and  arrows,  and 
wore  a  shield  of  buffjilo  skin  dried  hard  as 
metiil.  The  Iroquois  rushed  for  ihe  bar- 
ricade at  the  foot  of  the  Sault.  F've  of 
them  were  jiicked  off  as  they  ran.  For  a 
moment,  the   Ir<Hiuois  were  out  of  cover, 


and  their  weakness  wa.s  betrayed.  They 
had  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  while 
Radisson  had  five  hundred;  but  the  odds 
would  not  long  be  in  his  favor.  Ammuni- 
tion was  niiining  out;  and  the  enemy  must 
be  dislodged  without  wasting  a  shot, 
Radisson  called  back  encouragement  to  his 
followers.  They  answered  with  a  shout. 
Tying  the  beaver  pelts  in  great  bundles, 
the  Indians  rolled  the  fur  in  front  nearer 
and  nearer  the  Iroquois  boats,  keeping 
under  shelter  from  the  shots  of  the  fort* 
The  Iroquois  must  either  lose  their  boats  and 
be  cut  off  from  escape,  or  retire  from  the  fort. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  Radisson^s  war- 
riors to  (ire  a  shot.  Abandoning  even  their 
baggage  and  gliKi  to  get  off  with  their  lives, 
the  lnK|uois  dashed  to  save  their  boats, 

A  terrible  spectacle  awaited  Radisson 
inside  the  enclosure  of  the  pahsades.  The 
rumor  carried  to  the  explorers  on  Lake 
Michigan  of  a  thousand  Iroquois  going  on 
the  war  path  to  exterminate  the  French 
had  been  only  too  true.  Half  the  war- 
riors were  to  assault  Qiieliec,  half  to  come 
down  on  Montreal  from  the  Ottawa,  One 
thing  only  coulil  save  the  French— to  keep 
the  bands  apart.  'I'hose  on  the  Ottawa 
had  been  hunting  alt  winter  and  must  nec- 
essarily be  short  of  powder.  To  intercept 
theini  a  gallant  band  of  seventeen  French, 
four  Algonquins  and  sixty  Hurons  led  by 
Dollard  took  their  stand  at  the  Long 
Sank.  For  two  days  the  French  had 
fought  against  two  hundred  Iroquois.  For 
five  more  days  they  fought  against  eight 
hundred,  *♦  Ihe  worst  of  it  was,"  relates 
Ra f  1  i ss on ,  "the  Fr e n c h  \\ ad  n o  w at cr ,  as 
we  plainly  saw;  for  they  had  made  a  hole 
in  the  grmind  out  of  which  they  could  gel 
but  little  because  the  fort  was  on  a  hilJ,  It 
wag  ]jitiable.  There  was  not  a  tree  but 
what  was  shot  with  bullets.  The  Irocpiois 
had  rushed  to  make  a  breach  ( in  the  wall ) 
*  .  .  .  The  French  set  fire  to  a  barrel  of 
po"wder  to  drive  Iroquois  back  ....  but 
it  fell  inside  the  fort  ....  I'jxui  this, 
the  Iroquois  entered  ....  so  that  not 
one  of  the  French  escaped  ,  ...  It  was 
terrilile  .  .  .  .  for  we  came  there  eight 
days  after  the  defeat." 

Without  a  doubt  it  was  Bollard's 
splendid  fight  that  put  fear  in  the  hearts 
uf  the  Iroquois  who  fled  before  Radisson. 
The  passage  to  Montreal  was  clear.  The 
boats  ran   the  rapids  without  unloading; 
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but  Groseillers  almost  lost  his  life*     His  or  Radisson's 

canoe  caught  on  ii  rock  in  inid-strtfLim  but  warrior  himself  J 

righting  herself  shot  down   safely   to   the  frontier,  as  he  hi 
landing.     The  next  dny,   after  two  years        Hisilory  is  si  I J 

absence,  Radisson  and  (iroseillers  arrived  Radi&soji  drew  h| 

at  Montreal.     A  brief  stop  was  made  at  ayearlVamihe 

Three  Rivers  for  rest   till   twenty  citizens  payments  stQj>inJ 

had  fitted  out  two  shalops  with  ciannon  to  stop  too?     Oislil 

escort  the  discoverers  in  fitting  pomp   to  death,  as  it  obsd 

Quebec.     As  the  fleet  of  canoes  glided  ments  of  his  life  J 
round  Cape  Diamond,  battery  and  bastion        There  is  no  niT 

thundered    a   welcome.     Welcome^    they  faults-      They  iiin 

were,  and  thrice  welcome-  for  so  ceaseless  out  extenuation 

had  been  the  lro<|uois  wars  that  the  three  read.      There  is| 

French  ships  lying  at  anchijr  would   have  virtues.     They  ' 

returned  to  France  without  a  j^ingk  beaver  act  of  his  IKc. 

skin  if  the  explorers  had  not  come.     Citi-  membered,     L[\\ 

zens  shouted  from  the  terraced  heights  of  could  not  have 

Chateau  St.  Loui>*  and  helb  rang  out  the  been  a  bit  of  a 

joy  of  all  New  Franre  uvrr  the  discoverers*  his  faults,  if  he  ll 

return.     For  a  wct-k,  Radisson  and  Gro-  as  daring,  as  reel 

seillers  were  feted.   Vicomte  dc  Argon  sou,  provident  of  ihf 

the  new  governor,,   presented  them  with  child^  he  would  j 

gifts  and  sent  two  brigaplines  to  carry  them  exploration  of 

home  to  Three  Rivers.   There,  they  rested  who  weigh   roni 

for  the  remainder  of  the  year,   (Iroseillers  stuff   to   win    tij 

at  his  seigniory  with  his  wife,  Marguerite,  and,  when  the 

Radisson,  under  the  paternal  roof  round,  t>r  crawli] 

Radisson  was  not  yet  iwenty-i^ix  years  through. 
of  age,  and  his  tr^ivels  had  won  him  both        There  was  anl 

fame  and  fortune.     The  rest  of  his  life  is  hunters  of  ThreJ 

well-known  international  history.      He  dis-  more  in  the  wot 

covered  the  fur  preserve  of  Hudson  Bay,  t/^ritY-iafur-cA 

founded  the  great  fur  company  that  barters  ing  wa^  of  the  | 

in  peltries  to  the  present  day^   and  then  curd's  catechisi] 

made  the  mistake  uf  his  life  Ijy  selling  his  trained  to  the  st^ 

services  alternately  from  England  to  France  dauntless  faults 

and  France  to  England,  till  be  had  engen-  wm  not  faithful  I 

dered  the  undying  hatred  of  lioth  coun-  faithful   to    his  I 

tries.     That  hatred  hounded  him  to  ruin  he  was   **faithf 

and  oblivion.     In  1700  he  was  reduced  to  — ^that  ofl)ecor! 

the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  Hudson's  more  than  eom| 

Bay  Company,  in  London,  for  the  jjosition  meanest  astiiVatiT 

of  warehouse  keeper,      Vhls  was  denied,  of  savage  life  Ral 

The   dauntless  jjath finder  was  growing  Other  explorcrsi 

old,  and  the  old  cannot  fight  and  kise  and  to   perpetuate 

begin  again,  as  Radisson  had  done  all  his  never  once   spii 

life.     State  Papers  of  Paris  contain  rec-  lessly,  and  was 
ords  of  a  Radissc^n  with  Tonty  at  Detroit!         Memorial labl 

Was  this  his  nephew*  Fran^'ois  Radisson' s  coverers,    Radi;^ 

son,  who  took  the  name  of  the  ejcplorer,  Northwest  is  hi 
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A  MOIST  breeze  that  volleyed  in  sud- 
den puffs  swept  the  bare  poll  of  the 
little  hilL  A  half  dozen  tin  torches 
osdllated  jerkily  on  their  slender  poles 
and  trailed  upon  the  wind  the  smoky  stench 
of  kerosene.  The  night  was  dark  with  the 
velvety  blackness  of  overcast  June.  In 
the  vsdleys  the  scattered  lights  of  the  vil- 
lage spread  yellow  fans  out  of  the  win- 
dows. Here  and  there  on  the  highway 
and  in  lanes  bobbing  lanterns  flickered 
and  winked  as  the  striding  legs  of  men 
scissored  across  their  beams.  The  lan- 
terns were  leisurely  approaching  the  hill. 

A  dozen  people  were  kneeling  or  s(iuat- 
ting  in  a  little  circle  upon  the  crown  of  the 
elevation.  Four  or  five  were  men,  the 
rest  women.  All  of  them  were  shrouded 
in  long  robes  of  white  sheeting.  These 
were  put  on  over  the  ordinary  garments 
and  bore  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  night- 
gowns. In  the  center  of  the  group  a 
young  man  was  kneeling.  His  head  was 
thrown  back  and  the  neck  muscles  were 
strained  rigidly.  His  face  had  an  ascetic 
pallor.  He  murmured  monotonous  ap- 
peal that  was  at  times  almost  a  whine. 
Occasionally  he  shot  his  arms  up  to  their 
full  length,  quivered  his  palms  at  the  sky 
and  shouted. 

**Oh,  God,  let  it  be  now — now,  (xod, 
for  we  are  a-weary  of  the  waiting  and  long 
for  the  Son  and  the  Redeemer  !"  He 
dwelt  on  the  word  **God*'  as  if  it  were 
"Cord." 

The  women  rocked  on  their  hips,  their 
faces  working  with  religious  hysteria,  stir- 
red by  the  sudden  enthusiasm  of  the  leader. 
Then  the  little  group  sank  back  into  its 
torpor,  only  the  mumbling  voice  of  the 
young  man  breaking  the  silence. 

Many  spectators  lounged  in  groups  out- 
side the  drcle  of  the  torches.  Several 
men  sat  with  lanterns  between  their  knees 
and  other  illuminators  came  up  through 


the  trees  from  the  vl 
ning  bu^s.  I 

'*  How  long  have  I 
asked  a  nvv,-  arrival.  I 
himself  to  the  turf  I 
relighting  his  pipe.  I 
in  his  broad  palmsl 
redly.  I 

**Six  or — ump'foJ 
foo — u  m  p  -  foo  I  S<  J  il 
dust  heaj?  !  An'  wl| 
amount  to  that!"  1 
flame  of  the  matcl 
thumb  and  finger  I 
crumbletl  a.sh.  I 

**Proi)h<jt  John  I 
though.  • '  I 

**Aw— w,  hi^'s  I 
upper*  Ims'ness."    I 

**  I  rci  kin  that's  I 
about  Noah  when  I 
spikes  into  the  Ark. I 

**You  don4  bniJ 
that  this  world  is  J 
awhile  ?* '  There  J 
(piery.  I 

**If  yuu*re  goinl 
y've  got  to  bMieve  I 
prophets-  If  there  I 
God  has  talked  to  'I 
there's  like  to  be  mJ 
an'—"  I 

**Oh,  God,  1  ani 
command,  dud  in  tl 
ness  with  Thy  sancti 
Oh,  God,  comfort  '1 
word  was  never  LI 
stretched  his  trernull 
till  his  shoulders  cral 

The  onlooker  wh  J 
listened,  puffing  hi^l 
when  the  young  fl 
again  he  continued:! 

**Doyethinkfrl 
is  a-doubtin^  that  gJ 
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Jed'di'  hain't  took  his  gal  away  from  Prti* 
phet  John  afore  this?  He*s  swearm* 
about  her'n  an'  her  husband's  torn- foolish- 
ness all  the  time/*' 

*'Ve  can't  Heii*ret  man  an'  wife  high- 
hatided.  1  reckhi'  Jed'di'  ha,s  dinged  at 
*Liz'bnth 'nough  to  burn  her  ears  off  *n 
her  but,  land  o'  Goshen*  she's  's  much 
into  this  'censiun  bits' ness  as  IVnphet  John 
is  himself.  She's  signed  away  her  right  o' 
dower  so  she  can  go  *  sen  din'  up  along 
same  time  he  goes.  Look  at  her  there! 
B'pose  a  woman  like  that  would  let  old 
Jcd'di'  whiffle  her  'round?'' 

The  man  ]>oiiued  his  pipe  stem.  One 
of  the  wuinen  in  the  little  circle  ofenthus* 
lasts  sat  huddled  close  to  the  jirophct.  She 
locfkcd  very  young  for  her  hair  was  loosely 
lied  at  the  l>ack  of  her  head. 

**  Funny  how  she  got  so  set  into  this 
^  CrO'Up[>er  *  nation,"  observed  one  of  the 
men,  *' When  she  was  Li/zie  Shaw  ihc' 
wa'nt  a  gal  in  the  village  had  pinker 
cheeks  nor  liked  a  goud  time  better/' 

*'Wal,  I  guess  ye*!S  lind  when  a  gal 
luves  a  fellow  well  enoogh  to  tell  her  own 
father  to  go  hop  tip,  an*  marries  him  spite 
o'  the  old  man,  she  comes  pretty  near 
b'  lievin'  what  her  hitsband  says  afterwards. ' ' 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  young  prophet 
drew  his  gaze  down  from  the  tnurky  skies  * 
and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  womDn, 
She  bent  on  him  sue  h  lender  regard  that 
even  those  iUitside  the  pale  of  the  torch Ci* 
could  see  the  love  in  her  swimining  eyes. 

^*  If  she  ran  fix  up  a  lovinger  look  for 
the  Lord  Himself  when  he  comes  she' II  be 
doin*  a  mighty  good  job/*  remarked  one 
of  the  prtilairc  onlookers. 

Obeying  what  was  evidently  her  hns- 
band's  rc<piesi  the  young  wotnan  began 
to  sing  and  the  deeper  vo it: es  of  the  others 
threaded  uitun  her  clear  soprano. 

"  '  Ra-a-lsc  ii'y  up,  oh  our  l./ird»  to  Thy  mtn- 

^itmN  in  the  sky. 
Sec   us   kneelini^   here   and   v^aiting  a?   thy 

mighty  car  |jocs  by. 
Thou  ha^i  tcild  us  that  the  pure  arid  true  with 

Thcc  shall  surely  rise, 
Take  u^  up.  oh  our  Lord,  when  Tliou  coinest 

dow^  the  !-kies. '  "' 


:  seat,  **  '  Rn-a-isc-ns-up  '  " — the  ringing  basso 

g    the    of  the  proiihet  now  took  the  burden  of  the 

I  Tine  and  the  little  group  on  the  bare  poll 

I    that    of  the  bill  sang  the  verse  again  with  more 
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intense  fervor.  After  the  verse  had  been 
repeated  several  times  the  prophet  rose. 
The  puffs  of  breeze  tossed  his  robe  and 
bellied  it.  His  garb  beneath  was  old  and 
plain. 

He  stretched  forth  his  arras  appealingly 
to  the  people  outside  the  circle. 

**  Oh,  ye  upon  whom  God  has  called  so 
many  times  and  who  have  not  heard,  why 
don't  you  sing  that  song  with  your  hearts, 
and  not  your  tongues  ?  God  has  set  the 
bounds  to  His  forgiveness,  to  his  toleration 
of  sin;  He  has  marked  upon  the  calendar 
of  the  ages  this  day  with  red.  He  is  there 
— there  behind  the  curtains  of  the  clouds, 
His  hand  upon  the  loosening  cord,  our 
Lord  the  Redeemer  at  His  side.  Oh, 
people, — oh,  people!  How  will  your 
hearts  and  hands  look  in  the  bright  light 
that  is  about  to  shine  through  the  portals 
of  eternity  ?  Once  more  I  speak  to  you 
as  the  messenger  of  God  I**  He  indicated 
the  uncertain  circle  of  the  torches.  **  Who 
will  step  across  ?  Who  will  leave  the  things 
of  earth  and  step  across  that  line  and  be- 
come utterly  cx)nsecrated,  standing  among 
His  saints  when  the  great  day  dawns? 
Who  is  ready  for  the  chariot  of  the  Lord 
God?*' 

He  stood  silent,  his  imploring  arms  held 
forth,  his  face  sweaty  in  the  passion  of  his 
eagerness.  Those  at  his  feet  uttered  hol- 
low cries. 

**  Don't  seem  to  be  any  gen'ral  an' 
pop'lar  rush  in  Carmel  to  take  advantage 
of 'scursion  rates,"  muttered  one  onlooker 
to  his  little  group. 

The  stillness  was  over  all  and  soft  black- 
ness seemed  to  be  sagging  upon  the  hill. 
A  tremendous  flutter  of  flame  shook  out 
its  folds  in  the  western  skies — heat  light- 
ning. Then  after  a  pause  a  broad  thrust 
of  red  fire  poured  up  from  behind  the 
horizon  hills,  <|uivered  a  moment  through 
the  pinnacles  of  huge  knobbed  clouds  and 
died  away. 

The  prophet  thre^*  hi.s  head  back  with 
the  abandon  of  an  epileptic  He  seemed 
to  clutch  at  the  low  hanging  heavens.  His 
voice,  raucous  by  many  days  of  prayer, 
appeal  and  exhortation,  ^split  >hrilly  in  the 
intensity  of  hl-^  utterance. 

"Oh,  my  pe^>ple!  Oh.  my  people!  The 
first  flashes  of  the  eternal  glories  of  Heaven 
are  appearing  to  your  sight.  Gaze  upon 
the  blessed  light!     Gaze  nor  shield  your 
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eyes.  God  is  sending  them  as  couriers  of 
his  coming.  God  is  accustoming  your 
poor  weak  vision  to  his  glory.  Open  your 
eyes!     Drink  it  into  your  souls!" 

Between  the  interstices  of  the  clouds 
another  flushing  of  the  sky  was  split  into 
bands  of  light  that  seemed  to  dance  along 
the  hill  ridges  like  flaming  spirits. 

A  movement  of  uneasiness  ran  over  the 
onlookers.  Some  slowly  scTuffed  their 
way  on  hands  and  knees  over  the  short 
herbage  in  order  to  join  muttering  groups 
of  their  neighbors. 

The  prophet  spread  his  hands  over  the  , 
heads  of  his  little  flock  as  though  in  protec- 
tion and  began  another  ascension  h)Tnn. 

••  'Oh,  Lord,  our  God,  thy  glories  shine. 
Thy  glories  shine,  our  hearts  are  Thine, 
We  do  not  fear  Thy  coming  ;  No, 
For  all  our  hearts  are  white  as  snow. 
Our  hearts  are  white  in  Thy  dear  light 
Yes,  all  our  hearts  are  pure  as  snowT* 

A  flash  swift  as  the  thrust  of  a  lance  and 
steely  white! 

••Oh,  God,  Thy  splendor  brightens T* 

He  strode  to  the  line  of  the  torches. 
His  face  was  working  with  the  rage  of  the 
fanatic.     He  scowled  upcin  the  outsiders. 

*'  Vou  have  met  to  mock  your  prophet," 
he  screamed.  "You  have  sat  there  in 
darkness  mumbling  sneers  and  biting  your 
thumbs  in  scoflfings.  The  Lord  God  is 
assembling  His  hosts  in  majesty  behind 
those  clouds.  It  is  the  dawn  of  the  Great 
and  Awful  Day.     God  has  told  me." 

He  shook  his  fists  at  his  auditors,  all 
of  whom  were  grave  now. 

••  Will  you  stay  there  in  the  dark,  cower- 
ing fi-om  the  eye  of  the  Lord,  or  will  you 
meet  Him  here  in  the  light,  saying  *  Here 
am  I,  oh  Father'?" 

C^ne  of  those  who  sifjfjd  near  glanced  to 
right  and  left,  e>ing  his  neighbors  dubi- 
ously. A  bundle  was  tucked  in  the  front 
of  his  c^jat      He  fumbled  at  it 

The  prophet's  young  wife  came  forward, 
her  face  radiant  with  white  beauty  almost 
supernatural  She  began  in  her  pure 
strong  tones:  — 

•*  'Oh.  Lord,  what  i-  this  earthly  dross,  com- 
pared with  mansions  built  above  ? 
Is  any  world -prized  thing  a  loss,  if  it  is 
spent  to  gain  Thy  love  ?'  " 
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timn  crossed  the  line.  ''Thank  tiod^  youN^c 
who  decided  right, "  The  converts  sang  with 
k  on  t    c  lap].) i  n  g  li  a  n  d  s. 

awk'        As  ihuii^h  the  example  had  nerved  them, 

frtmi    Iwi)  other  men  and  three  w^omen  came  I'or- 

kirk-    wnrd,    tmderwent    examiniition,    donned 

rolifs  that  ihey  had  lieen  liiding  and  passed 

the    into  the  Lircle. 

yotir        For  some  minni^  an  old  maji  had  btrcn 

stand  in  jj  apart  a  bit,  recovering  hin  hreath 

after  his  tramp  op  the  hill     Now  he  came 

land    u\i  close  to  one  of  the  torches. 

**Makin'  rnore  jiaupers^  he  ye,  John 
ts  on    Albee?*'    he   angrily  demanded* 

'' No^   Jedediah    Shaw/*   shouted   thi? 

the    prophet;    *'rm     making   saints   for   God 

Ahnighty.*' 

^  the         **  I   reckin*   it's  jest  a^s  Tve  always  told 

yt%"    Shaw  returned,    *'an'   that  is,  God 

Almighty  don't  r^ftkon  3&  good  for  much 

in   Heaven  any  man  that  hain't  good  fr 

ij  the    northin'  among  his  fellow  men/* 

A  tnnrmiir  from  the  bystanders  sounded 

f  the    like  approl»ation  of  the  sentiment. 

ly  on         **lhat  is  blasphemy,"   vociferated  the 

thin    prophet.      ^'Jedediah  Shaw,   there  is  yet 

rhold    time    for  you   to   throw   yourself  on   the 

mercy  of  the  Most  High."     A  lightning 

man,     flash    that    swept    the  sky  from   nadir  to 

ome*     i^enith   paled    the    torches^    yellow    flare. 

**God  is  advancing  to  Judgment.     Throw 

;  the    nway  the  foolish  playthings  of  earth  and 

and     crawl  across  that  line  on  your  knees." 

**The   prop'ty   that    Tve   worked   an* 

"  he    carnt    an'     saved    is   a    plaything    that*s 

But    assessed   fr   twenty  thousand    dollars  on 

bur-     the  town  baoksH,  an'  it  won't  be  a  krckiit' 

them    louse  'round  the  streets  jest  yit  awhile," 

the  ol*l  man  retorted.     *'  Hut  I  hain't  here 

aiding    to  arg}^  on  religion  with  ye,  John  Albee, 

t  her.     Vuirn  me  's  thrashed  that  all  out  before 

aiion     now.     Pm  here  after  my  daughter.    Ve've 

dragged    her    into    this    foolishness  jest's 

hfa  ye' re  goin'  to.      RevivaUn'  is  all  right 

tatic,     in  svmie  ways,  but  this  business  hain't." 

He  looked  over  the  yonng  man's  head 
man    into    the   circle.      With  bkiiit   practicality 
acket    that  mocked  the  prophet's  pretensions  bet* 
them    ter  than  open  ridicule,  he  said: — 

'*  'Lij^'buth,  I've  brought  a  larntem  an' 
k  an'  nmberil.  Thc's  a  shower  comin'  up,  an'  1 
lever  w^ant  ye  sh'd  come  down  to  my  house, 
nome    Y'r  mother's  waitin'  up." 

*  *  I  shall  stay  here  with  God  and  my 
ah  / '  husband* '  *  the  young  woman  rephed  firmly.. 
IS  he        *'I    say    ye    shall    come    with    mc," 


*>»£■  a  nitt:  man  for  a  noman  (o  ding  to*** 


stormed  the  old  man,  his  tufled  eyebrows 
working  like  gray  caierpilhirs. 

The  thunder  was  booming  down  the 
West  in  palipiiating  rolk 

**  Y'r  husband  can  stay  out  here  an'  git 
soaked  an'  Ughtnin'-siruik  an'  ])ray  all  he 
wants  to.  For  the  laiit  three  years  your 
mother  an*  me  have  kej)'  sttll  an'  seen  ye 
dragged  'round  from  jjillar  to  post,  poor 
as  Pooduc,  an'  a  shame  tu  your  brmgin* 
lip.  But  now  it's  time  tu  step  in  an'  put 
my  foot  down.  I  was  your  father  bef(jre 
this  lunatic  was  your  husband,  an'  I  say 
you're  comiu'  along  o*  me/* 

He  set  his  lantern  down  and  advanced 
to  the  Hne. 

*•  Come  along,  [  say/' 

**  No  profane  foot  shall  ste[j  within  these 
bounds  consecrated  to  (>od  and  His  com- 
ing," the  i>rophet  excitedly  stammered. 

**  I  shall  bring  her  out  o'  there  if  she 
dim*t  come  this  second/'  bawled  Shaw. 
The  lightning  crinkled  viciously  and  the 
thunder  strokes  were  Uke  explositms  of 
batteries. 

'*Ye  hain't  gittin'  high-handed  jest  a 
speck,  be  ye?"  ventured  a  bystander 
whohc    badge  indicated   that  he  was   the 


village  constable.  **  Ve  know  the*s  a  law 
agin'  disturbin*  religious  galherins  an^ — '* 

* '  Vuu '  re  a  fool, ' '  sna] jped  Shaw.  *  *  P  m 
first  selectman  o'  this  town,  hain't  I?" 

*'Yas,  you  are,  Jed'di'»  but  that's  e 
long  way  from  bein'  emp'ror  an'  Lord  of 
All,"  retorted  the  offended  constable. 
**  These  ]ieople  hain*t  doin'  no  one  any 
hurt,  an'  Fm  here  to  see  they  hain't  dis- 
turbed, If  they  don*t  want  you  in  thai 
ring  then  you  hain't  a-goin'  in." 

There  was  another  murmur  from  the 
crowd  that  was  distinctly  ajiplause  for  the 
constable  who  had  braved  the  richest  man 
in  town. 

Shaw  choked  wrath  fully  a  moment  and 
then  he  shouleil  to  his  son-in-law. 

*^  John  Albee,  t\it  ye  wuth  a  cent  in  the 
world  ?' ' 

'*  No,  thank  God," 

"Ye're  standin'  there  with  jest  youi 
two  hands?" 

**  Yes,  thank  my  Fledeemer. " 

**  Wal,  Pm  overseer  of  the  poor  in  this 
town  an*  I  declare  you  a  \  auper  an*  a  va- 
grant^ — vimjm*  my  daughter,  too.  But  1 
can  su  'wupers,  an'  I'm  goin*  tc 

take  t  got  the  authority  to  dc 
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in  my  God's    ht>ly    place/*    came    floaiing    u|j 

'!''  he  Elaabtth's  despairing  waiL 

he  re-  But  with  his  people  cowering  about  hUn, 

<l  tiiL>-  the  hghtimigH  flashing  and  paJing  on  their 

;te,  he  fat  e^^  the  lances  of  the  rain  blinding  their 

ghter,  eyes   and  spattering  the  mud  upun  their 

teous-  pathetic   white   rubes,    the    i>rophet   ctm- 

IT'  tinned  to  ciill  ujjun  the  Most  High. 

It    the  The  torches  were  drowned  and  the  vil- 

ruder,  lage  lights  wmked  out  one  by  one. 

I  upon  At  last  the  thunder  rolled  away,  the  rain 

gan  to  sifted  in  patterings,  the  stars   bhnked  out 

over  the  draggled  little  liand  on  the  hill- 
might  top.  And  they  stroked  the  rain  and  tears 
tjlrike  from  their  faces  and  seemed  to  realize* 
no  of  Then  one  by  one  they  went  away, 
irone.  A  man  fur  whom  a  woman  waited 
Lord  J  fumbled   on    the   oozy   ground,    found   a 

i^oggy  packet  of  papers  and  then  ha^stened 

lence.  down  the  hill 

phet's  Projihet  John  lay  on  the  hill  apex,  his 

awful  robe  foul  with  mud,  his  hands  gripping  the 

less   a  wet  earth  until  his  imlms  were  idly  mold- 

jhter's  ing  mud  balls. 

light-  After  a  long  time    he   looked   arotiod, 

^je  the  found  himself  alone  and   then   staggering 

every  afar  outside  the  circle  of  extinguished  and 

tch  of  malodorous  torches,  he  fell  on  his  face  and 

n  that  we|>t  hysterically. 
t    that 

wedge  The  sun  was  up  w^hea   Prophet   John 

a  roar  Ciiine    down    from    the    hill     and    passed 

through  the  vilkige.      In  the  fre^sh  morn- 

rect^v-  ing  he  seemed  tlnntastically  unkempt.    The 

(ghter  drying  mud  sine^ired  his  garments  and  his 

i\>  the  hands  and  iace.  The  vilUigersJihering along 

I  tiling  the  single  street  to   their  tasks,    followed 

hirn  with  curious  gaze  as  he  strode  past  and 

,  hus-  winktd  at  each  other  significantly  behind 

ii    my  his   back.      Many    followed    him.     They 

knew  ih:it   Prophet  John  was  on  his  way 

.    The  to  the  house  of  his  father-in-law. 

::,  cas-  He  halted  at  the  dosed   gate^    grasped 

ftiini  in  each  hand  the  lop  of  a  w^ hit e  picket,  and 

<:alled  in  the  stentorian  tones  of  one  given 

*  H  t  is  m  u  c  h  to  p  u  b  1  i  c  sp  eaking  ; — 

L*  her.  "  Elizabeth  I'' 

vowed  The  clattering  of  dishes  in  the  kitchen 

Strike  of  Selectman  Shaw's  house  indicated  that 

breakfast  was  laid, 

gush-  In  the  motionless  June  air  the  mum- 

^    frail  bling  diapason  tif  the  old  man* s  voice  could 

went  be  heard  through  the  open  window. 

])edcd  **  Elii^abeth!"    John  Albee*s  tones  were 

deeper  and  more  vibrant  with  emotion.  ■ 

ick  to  Scrai>e->eak[    The  sound  was  of  a  chiiir     ■ 
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pushed  roughly  back  in  the  Shaw  kitchen. 
The  selectman  came  to  the  door,  **tek- 
king  *  *  his  tongue  against  his  teeth  to  re- 
move a  meat  shred.  He  glowered  angrily 
on  the  forlorn  figure  at  the  gate  and 
scowled  at  the  goggling  neighbors. 

**G'way  from  there  you — ^you  hobo!" 
he  rasped.  **You  people  ought  to  be 
'shamed  of  yourselves  proddin*  an'  torch- 
in'  on  a  lunatic  to  make  a  show  of  him- 
self an'  shame  respectable  citizens.  G'way 
the  whole  of  ye  !* ' 

** Elizabeth!  Wife!"  the  voice  of  the 
young  man  thrilled  his  listeners.  It 
throbbed  with  appeal. 

Selectman  Shaw  clumped  down  the  steps 
and  came  toward  the  gate,  hunched  like 
an  angry  bear.  He  brandished  his  hairy 
fist,  hard  and  knotted  with  years  of  toil 

**Lenmie  tell  ye,  John  Albee,  that  no 
wife  of  o*  yours  is  in  this  house.  Ye've 
dragged  her  through  all  the  muck  an'  mire 
ye* re  ever  goin'  to.  She's  my  daughter 
an'  she's  with  her  mother." 

**  Elizabeth!"  The  cry  palpitated  with 
heart-longing — the  longing  of  a  man  who 
has  failed,  from  whom  the  world  and 
Heaven,  too,  have  dropped  away  and  who 
is  alone  in  the  dark. 

A  sudden  crash  drew  all  eyes  to  the 
house.  A  chair  had  been  hurled  through 
a  window  on  the  ground  floor  and  now  a 
young  woman  was  endeavoring  to  struggle 
past  the  shattered  sash.  But  an  elderly 
woman  seized  her  waist  and  dragged  her 
back  into  the  room. 

**John,  my  husband,  they  are  keeping 
me  from  you,"  the  young  woman  shrieked, 
** I  love  you  and  I  want  to  go  with  you." 

She  stood  at  the  window  holding  out 
her  arms  to  him.  He  drove  his  foot 
against  the  gate  and  it  banged  open. 

"Constable,"  roared  Shaw,  ** arrest 
that  pauper  for  trespass!     Arrest  him!" 

Denslow  burst  from  the  crowd  of  on- 
lookers, but  Prophet  John  turned  and 
faced  him.  The  young  man  threw  up  his 
bands  with  a  gesture  and  mien  that  halted 
the  officer. 

"One  moment  where  you  are,  Dens- 
low!" he  yelled,  his  face  working  in  pas- 
sion. "  Listen  to  me — the  whole  of  you 
listen!  I,  John  Albee,  am  no  pauper. 
My  father  and  grandfather  and  great- 
grandfather lived  and  died  in  this  town, 
and  no  better  men  than  they  !    And  you 


all  know  me,  my  neighbors.  I  have  told 
you  certain  things  in  my  religious  zeal 
during  the  past  two  years.  I  was  sincere. 
I  believed  that  God  spoke  to  me.  I — 
I — "  he  choked.  **I  was  mistaken!  I 
lay  all  last  night  on  that  hill  yonder,  and  I 
faced  the  rains  and  I  looked  into  the  deep 
sky  and  I  saw  the  stars  whirl  overhead  and 
go  out  and  the  morning  come,  and  now  I 
know  that  God's  great  mystery  of  begin- 
nings and  livings  and  endings  is  not  for 
man — ^weak  and  sinful  man.  I  have  been 
mistaken  all  along,  my  friends.  My  faith 
in  God  is  not  weakened.  It  is  strength- 
ened. God  is  there!"  He  shook  his 
quivering  hand  against  the  skies.  "But 
He  is  attending  to  his  own  divine  business, 
and  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  growing  so 
in  my  vain  conceit  that  I  sought  to  inter- 
fere. God  forgive  me!  Hereafter  I  am 
going  to  attend  to  my  own  business.  I 
am  going  to  make  a  home  for  my  wife,  and 
with  these  two  hands  I  can  make  a  home 
for  her.  Denslow,  I  am  just  as  good  a 
man  as  you  are — I  am  just  as  good  a  man 
as  any  of  you!"  He  whirled  on  Shaw. 
"I  am  no  more  of  a  pauper  than  you, 
Jedediah,  for  I  have  grit  and  health  and 
the  determination  to  do.  Now  I  want  my 
wife,  father-in-law." 

"Ye  shan't  have  my  daughter  to  abuse 
ag'in,"  the  old  man  bellowed.  Then  he 
added  sarcastically:  "Ye  can't  bluff  me 
one  mite,  John  Albee.  Ye' re  a  nice  man 
for  a  woman  to  cling  to — a  man  that  gits 
down  and  prays  for  lightning  to  strike,  in- 
stead of  protecting  his  wife !  Nice,  enter- 
prising man  you  be!" 

The  young  man's  face  was  purple. 
"Jedediah  Shaw,"  he  cried,  "when  I 
depended  on  God  last  night  I  forgot  that 
He  had  given  me  two  strong  hands  for  the 
purposes  of  this  life.  God  is  attending  to 
his  own  affairs  to-day,  as  I  have  said.  I 
am  attending  to  mine,  and  unless  you  re- 
lease my  wife — . ' '  His  anger  overmastered 
him;  he  ran  to  Shaw,  caught  him  behind 
the  head  with  his  left  hand,  clutched  his 
throat  with  the  right  and  choked  him  and 
shook  him  until  the  old  man's  tongue 
lolled.  The  selectman's  cadaverous  face 
took  on  a  fearful  look  of  rage  and  astonish- 
ment As  the  constable  came  thundering 
up,  Albee  threw  his  father-in-law  on  his 
back  and  stood  over  him. 

"You  let  my  wife  go,"  he  gasped,  "or 
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ril  shake  your  old  head  off  your  shoulders. 
Stand  away,  Denslow!  This  is  a  matter, 
man  to  man." 

Shaw  sat  up  and  fingered  his  aching 
throat. 

** Shan't  I  take  him  to  the  lockup?'* 
the  constable  inquired. 

**Say,  Denslow,  you  and  the  rest 
keep  out  of  here  and  quit  interfering  in 
family  matters  or  I'll  lick  the  whole 
villageful,"  valiantly  declared  Albee. 

**Ye  don't  seem  to  be  pruphetizin* 
quite  so  much  as  us'yal  t'-day,"  mumbled 
the  selectman  gazing  on  his  son-in-law 
with  untranslatable  expression. 

**The  man  who  says  *  prophet'  to  me 
again  does  so  at  his  peril,''  roared  Albee, 
his  eyes  flaming. 

Shaw  sat  on  the  ground  and  stared  at 
him.     Then  he  grunted  to  his  feet,  turned 


to    the    gapmg    crowd    and    snarled :  — 

"Wal,  ye  see,  all  o'  ye,  that  John 
Albee  hain'  t  quite  so  religion-cracked  and 
speritless  as  ye  thought  he  was.  If  ye 
want  to  feel  a  man's  muscle  let  him  chok* 
ye  a  little  while.  Now  if  ye've  got  any 
bus'ness,  you  folks,  git  along  an'  tend  to 
it.  We  can  settle  our  fam'ly  diff  runces 
without  gittin'  up  a  bee.  The'  won't  be 
no  more  exhibitions  of  any  kind  by  the 
Shaw  and  Albee  fam'lies." 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  young  man's 
shoulder  and  gently  pushed  him  towards 
the  house. 

**  Ye  look's  if  ye  needed  a  good,  hearty 
breakfas',  bub,"  he  said  kindly,  and  then 
he  called  loud  enough  for  the  villagers  at 
the  gate  to  hear: — 

**Set  on  another  plate  for  Johnny, 
'Liz'buthI" 


THE  SALVATION  OF  WILLIAM 


By  Frederick  Walworth 


WITH  DRAWINGS  BY  J.  W.  RENNELL 


THE  United  States  Regular  Army  is 
the  most  highly  efficient  little  body 
of  troops  this  planet  can  boast  at  the 
present  day.  Man  for  man  and  regiment 
for  regiment,  it  would  waltz  through  the 
cohorts  of  the  bellicose  Kaiser  exactly  as 
it  waltzed  through  the  veterans  of  Spain. 
In  numbers  it  is  almost  contemptible,  but 
in  efficiency  it  is  without  a  peer. 

This  result  is  brought  about  partly 
through  the  material  out  of  which  it  is 
made,  partly  through  the  method  used  in  the 
making,  and  partly  through  the  caliber  and 
training  of  its  officers.  But  it  follows  that 
the  United  States  Army  is  a  hard  school 
for  one  unaccustomed  to  discipline. 

That  brings  us  to  Willie  Carhart — 
William  Montgomery  Ormison  Carhart,  to 
give  him  his  due.  Willie  was  the  pam- 
pered only  son  of  a  wealthy  father,  so  he 


started  life  with  a  ball  and  chain.  Private 
tutors  of  varied  nationality  formed  an  un- 
healthy environment  for  his  early  youth 
and  to  Harvard  was  intrusted  the  dis- 
couraging task  of  making  a  man  of  him. 

No  doubt  Harvard  was  doing  its  best 
but  along  in  the  spring  of  sophomore  year 
Willie  grew  tired.  Finally,  just  before 
the  term  examinations,  a  physician  was 
found  who  really  knew  his  business.  A 
trip  to  Europe  was  prescribed  as  the 
only  remedy  for  Willie's  shattered  health. 

So  he  went  to  Europe  and  spent  several 
years  and  many  thousands  trying  to  re- 
move from  his  person  the  stigma  of  hav- 
ing been  bom  in  America.  He  succeeded 
so  well  that  his  compatriots  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  admit  his  original  nation- 
ality. He  came  home  for  a  month  when 
his  mother  died,  but  was  unable  to  stand 
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the  ''degraded  oommercialisiii " — to.  use 
his  own  tenn-— of  his  native  land,  and  re- 
turned to  Paris  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  At  this  time  he  was  a  well  set- 
up young  man,  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
fairly  good  looking,  and  with  quite  effem- 
inate manners.  In  a  rough  way  it  might 
be  said  that  so  much  of  him  as  came  by 
blood  was  good,  while  so  much  of  him  as 
came  by  training  was  almost  hopelessly 
bad. 

I  suppose  there  was  not  a  more  con- 
ceited snob  in  the  two  hemispheres.  He 
seemed  to  feel  himself  in  all  sincerity  the 
Nadir  of  the  Universe.  At  twenty-five  his 
ideas  were  as  brash  and  raw  as  those  of 
the  average  school  boy,  and  were  asserted 
with  the  steel-clad  assurance  of  a  first-class 
battle  ship.  He  was  as  utterly  worth- 
less a  parasite  as  modern  civilization  in 
its  most  effete  mood  has  ever  developed. 
But  William  Montgomery  Ormison  Car- 
hart  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 

What  turned  him  toward  the  east  can- 
not be  determined.  Possibly  he  yearned 
to  place  a  still  wider  separation  between 
himself  and  the  land  of  his  nativity.  Pos- 
sibly the  mood  struck  him  in  a  moment  of 
ennuL  At  any  rate  and  whatever  the  cause 
he  started  for  the  far  East. 

It  was  at  Yokohama  that  the  blow  fell 
His  allowance  failed  and  he  wired  his 
father  for  funds.  Four  dajs  went  by  and 
then  came  a  cable  reading  as  follows: 
<<Carhart  senior  died  eighteenth  May. 
Estate  involved.  Letter  foOows.  Mat- 
thews, Yeoman  &  Matthews.'' 

It  is  distasteful  to  record  that  Williaiii's 
first  thought  was  not  of  his  deceased  par- 
ent, bat  of  the  involved  estate.  Yet  snch 
is  the  fact,  a  signal  Gommentary  opon 
WilUam's  character. 

The  situation  was  desperate  enough 
however  to  warrant  thoog^  Wffinn 
spent  a  bad  afternoon,  a  painfol  evening 
and  a  sleepless  night,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
an  sent  thb  cable  to  the  lawyers  :  **  Mast 
have  funds  immediately,'*  He  even 
underscored  the  last  word  Ofi  the  biifik 
form,  not  realizing  that  ail  words  tfrfve 
with  equal  emphasis  at  the  etv6  (>1  ten 
thousand  miles  of  wire. 

**  That  really  ought  to  bring '  em  to  time, 
you  know,''  said  WilKam  (V>nfidefttly. 
Therefore  he  was  shocked  exceedindy  fittt 
day  to  get  the  laconic  reply,  ' '  No  mndsf. ' ' 


It  was  a  full  hkJ 
came,  and  with  its  J 
gomery  Ormison  cl 
the  depihs.  I 

Matthews,  YeotUiJ 
ted  exceedingly  tl^J 
draft.  i1iey  «iJso  rl 
of  informing  him  tl 
come  iiivulved  m  vl 
lations  prii>r  to  his  I 
ered  ha/ily  thai  froni 
seemed  certain  the  I 
than  svs billow  nil  avi 
the  cin  iimHtaiu-cs  I 
Matthew lii  iVnnid  tlJ 
to  be  unable  to  fori 
the  present  time,  an  J 
most  sincerely.  I 

William  struggletl 
legal  phraseology  an  I 
plunging  home  to  ll 
bilities,  )jrukc  down  I 
find  it  in  \m  heart  I 
It  was  a  Hituation  I 
firmer  fiber  than  bin  J 
encouraging  \Mtf*  I 
There  ai  e  ^o  mmiy  I 
ready  tn  du  anytll 
nothing  that  a  whit  J 
are  at  a  di>tcouat.     I 

By  the  time  Willi  J 
watdi  and  most  of  I 
found  i\n%  nut,  andl 
nent  st;irvdtion,  hbl 
He  readied  that  thj 
Americin.  He  wJ 
There  no  doubt  he  I 
of  his  father'*  who! 
He  remembered  hi 
o^yital  was  pountig  il 
aK  -  '    I 


So  Ik  '-1  w\i\A 

sticfe-pii  i   all  \m 

thus  s€  the  fl 

passage  i  f  <->n^kl 

anochei  -^•r^r^ 

hopes^  I 

It  wan  Hoi  when  A 
whartm  Miinilji,  ani 
the  fo%r>  iri^o  !io  ll 

h6W  if  <1'^^  nf.*  I 

9p^§  i>r  V  I 

that  IM  I 

than  he  I 

twmtf^^^e  yearn.     I 


r\ 
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^er  the  **1  don*t  believe  you,  of  course/*  said 
^e  end  the  officer,  and  handed  him  a  quarter* 
iTching  which  WiJliani  accepted  with  almost  tearful 
to  put  thankg,  *^  But:  if  you  are  actually  star^^ng 
i  terror  you  can  enlist,  you  know — ^provided  you 
came  a  are  sounds"  and  ke  passed  on  with  a  stiff 
m  des'    back. 

ger  n  qss  N  ext  morn  l  ng  d  isco v er  ed  W  ilHam  stan  d  - 
ive  got  ing  before  the  recruiting  office  long  before 
where  the  place  was  opened.  He  was  feverishly 
ic  w^s  anxious.  What  if  it  should  turn  out  he 
I  within  was  not  *'  sound  "  ?  Why  hadn't  he  gone 
in  for  athitthit^  and  physical  cuUure  and 
of  s(ii-  that  sort  of  thing  when  he  could?  Vou 
irl  and  see  the  Nadir  of  the  Universe  was  shrunk 
I  lilai  k  to  solemnly  diminutive  proportions, 
^rily  of  Wht-n  he  stripped  for  exarniuiition  his 
e  cour-  body  wa*;  a  sight  for  a  dime  museum,  and 
'C  were  the  surgeon's  brows  contracted* 
ndthat  **  What's  the  matter,"  be  demanded, 
5e  t'ven     *  *  starved  ?^  ^ 

^  *  Yes,  sir/  *  said  William  meekly* 
on   the         Luckily  that  was  the  worst  that    ailed 
ak,  sick    him  despite    his  coddled    youth,  and  an 
Here    hour    later    he   was   clad    in    khaki,    and 
ibjectty    with  a  stomach  full  of  hot  food  was  dream- 
erect  >     ily   listening   to    the   admonitions   of    an 
'  with  a    elderly  sergeant  who  was  openly  disgusted 
numer-    with  his  job.     Wjlljara  Monigoinery  Ormi- 
son  Car  hart  had  put  his  hand  to  a  three- 
masked,    year   contract   with  the   government  and 
arkahle    w;is  now  a  "rookie"  in  the  trnited  St^es 
Army.      He  had  sold  what  was  left  of  his 
l^irthright  for  a  badly  needed  mess  of  pot- 
tage.     It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the 
amiy   could   do    for    him   what    paxeius, 
ttitorsi  university  and  Paris  had  failed  to 
do— make  a  man  of  him. 

For  a  lime  he  had  httle  leisure  for 
thiHij^fit  u|Min  his  misfortunes.  He  w«s 
drilJcd,  and  drilled,  and  drilled  till  the  rifle 
on  his  hhimlder  weighed  hke  a  teti-inch 
gun,  iHul  his  back  and  legs  ached  with 
a  ht'-dthy  fatigue.  His  appetite  was  a 
uMrvcl  to  himself  and  his  sleep  was  dream^ 
It'Hft  pldjvion. 

At  tlif  rnd  of  a  week  of  this  be  was 
herded  on  i^  transport  with  a  dozen  othera 
under  touunaud  of  the  recruiting  sergeant* 
iind  South  I  hey  went  to  join  the  regimem 
tm  the  inland  nf  Ncgroa, 

Strange   tiling;^    haf»pened    to    William 

then.      H)!*  romritilcB  in  D  Cotnpany  were 

like  men  uf  another  planet.     Tough,   in 

the  wpt'fiah/t'd  -(t'tiPie  of  the  term,  ig  pcr- 

j^  haps  the   bcKt   way   of  det»cribtng   them. 
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Their  sole  connecting  link  with  the  civil- 
ization William  was  used  to,  seemed  to  be 
the  toothbrush  which  each  man  carried 
and  regularly  used. 

William's  first  night  in  camp  was  an 
experience  to  be  remembered.  He  awoke 
dripping  firom  head  to  foot  from  a  pail  of 
water  some  one  had  distributed  impar- 
tially over  his  extended  person.  In  this 
sopped  and  bewildered  condition  he  was 
seized  roughly  and,  before  he  knew  what 
had  happened,  was  hurtling  skyward  fi-om 
a  taut  blanket.  He  came  down,  a  whirl- 
ing windmill  of  arms  and  legs,  struck  the 
blanket  on  his  head  and  shoulders,  and 
rose  again  like  an  uncommonly  resilient 
rubber  ball 

Time  and  again  he  went  up  and  came 
down  till  he  knew  he  was  dying,  and  when 
at  last  his  boisterous  tormentors  loosed 
him  from  the  coil  he  sank  to  the  ground 
weeping  hke  a  baby.  A  face  bent  down 
dose  to  his  and  a  rough  voice  said  taunt- 
ingly:— 

**  There,  there,  mamma's  pet  Don't 
cry." 

Now  in  these  circumstances  there  was 
but  one  thing  for  William  to  do.  If  he 
had  struck  out  in  a  blind  rage  at  the  taunt- 
ing face,  if  he  had  rushed  his  tormentor 
with  the  barbaric  passion  of  a  breech- 
douted  savage,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  soundly  thrashed,  but  he  would 
have  gained  men's  respect.  Instead, 
William  sat  in  the  grass  and  softly  blub- 
bered, till  the  man  left  him  in  disgust. 

Such  was  William's  introduction  to  D 
Company  and  it  was  not  auspidous.  The 
days  and  nights  that  followed  were  a  con- 
tinuing torment  edged  with  fear.  The 
men  treated  him  with  unmitigated  con- 
tempt He  was  held  unworthy  of  the 
least  consideration.  He  was  kicked  like 
a  dog  for  purely  acddental  faults.  Indig- 
nities which  should  have  roused  him  to 
elemental  passion,  he  suffered  with  such 
abject  meekness  that  it  seemed  as  if  his 
spirit  must  be  broken. 

The  truth  was  merely  that  the  spurious 
self-respect  bred  of  countless  dollars,  had 
fled  along  with  the  dollars,  and  William 
lacked  as  yet  anything  to  take  its  place. 
He  was  like  a  cat  shorn  of  its  daws  and 
dropped  in  a  strange  alley. 

With  the  hard  out  door  work  and  the 
three  square  meals  of  heavy,   gristle-mak- 


Notv  a  rookie 

ing  food  per  dkm  1 
stitution  at  last  got! 
self  and  he  develoif 
footer.  He  was  ol 
moved  from  a  coi| 
rolled  his  own  ba 
and  with  the  kastl 
might  always  have  I 
Now,  he  was  mad  J 
in  time  he  got  a  hi 
he  was  driven  to  eJ 
arms  were  full-mus| 

But  his   spirit 
grew.      There 
the  coarse,   monoij 
him,  when  consta 
privates  was  nothi| 
the  soul  of  Wniia 
Carhart,    tormente 
cried  to  high  heav<| 

In  this  meekly 
spirit  of  the  army,  I 
being  in  the  perscj 
Hook,  laid  hands 
out  the  way*     JaJ 
geant  had  the  effiJ 
close  to  his  heart 
fore  that  Private  C| 
attention^  for  a  mc 
military  ineffidenc5^ 
were  hard  to  lind. 

"Eleazar/'  he 
latch,  <'  what  the 
pup?" 
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♦'You  got  to  do  it,  son,'*  returned  Jar- 
said    vey  cheerfully, 
jroke,         **0h,  but  say,  Jarvey/-    LTied  Eleazar, 

'*you  don't  know  what  it  is.  It's  like 
ean/'     learn  in'  a  Rooshian  to  tell  ihc  truth*      It 

ain't  possible/' 
my  of         **  You  got  to  do  it,  Kleazar/*  repeated 
nused    Jarvey,  and  next  day  he  again  drove  the 
to  be    reluctant  coq^oral  forth, 
*o(hin         This5    time     Eleazar    tried   a    d liferent 
to  be    method. 

'sSee  here,  yon/'  he  remarked  darkly 
asked    to  Wilhami  "Tve   fooled  with  you  Jong 

enough.     I'm  goln'   to  show  you  how  to 

hlotk  tne.     Then  Vm  goin'  to  let  drive  at 

I's  all    ye  with  that  ideniicaJ  blow,  an%  by  all  the 

rporal    .mgels,  if  ye  don't  block  it^  it  '11  knock  the 

egula-     head  clean  off  ye,  see?" 

hiin.         I'his  plan  worked  better^  for  in  terror 

of  his  life,  William  strove  valiant ly,  and  to 
en  In-  his  surprise  found  the  thing  really  could 
'  and     be  done.      It  was  an  heroic  method,  but, 

all  honor  unto  Eleazar,  it  worked.  Day 
ached  afttr  day  the  twc*  sought  the  secluded 
lected    jungle  together.    I'he  sessions  grew  longer, 

and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  cor|>oral 
com-    was  becoming  interested  in   his  pupil  and^ 
taiJed    wonder  of  wonders,  William  went  eagerly 
fense,     to  the  place  of  combat, 

PerhajJH  he  found  it  a  pleasant  diversion 

after  the  eternal  drilling;  jjerhaps,  uncoil* 
How  sciou!^ly,  he  welcomed  anything  that  took 
1  save    his  mind  off  his  environments  for  even  an 

hour;  perhaps^  and  this  is  the  most  likely* 
:!yond     the  blows  and  kicks  of  the  past  week^  still 
ij>pre-    rankled   and   he  nourished  hopes  of  re- 
*<p*jt,     venge. 

hands         '*Say,   Jarvey,"   said  Eleazar  one  day, 
le  in-     **yt>^i  P"^^  ^i'^  time  an'  V\l  learn  that  kid 
what    how  to  lick  j^cw." 

kly  art        At  the  end  of  a  month  William  walked 
ngres'    the  barracks  with  a  straight  eye,  which  is 

ever  a  sign  of  conscious  power  of  one 
aired,     sort  or  another. 

ock  a  '*'Bout  time  to  pull  oflT  the  coop,  ain't 
ktwly,  it?'*  Sergeant  Hook  asked  Klea/uir.  *^  Lit- 
block  tie  more  an'  he'll  be  pirkin'  a  fight  with 
'cisely  somebody  else,  an'  if  he  gets  licked  the 
acked  first  time  it's  xJl  oflT,'' 
futile  "Gimme  one  more  week,  Jar\xy,** 
d   the    1 1  egged    the   corporal,   and    the   time   was 

granted.  *'An'  I  warn  you,  old  man,  it 
lass  it  ain't  goin*  to  be  any  puddin'.  He's  took 
b,  I  to  it  like  a  dog  to  your  breeches,  once  he 
»t  in  a    got  started.      If  he  ever  gets  to  you,  you'll 

take  the  count.     He  cut  me  one  Iq  the 
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jaw  yesterday,  an'  if  I  hadn't  been  goin' 
away  when  it  landed  't  would  'a'  done  the 
business. ' ' 

The  following  week  was  a  hard  one  for 
both  Eleazar  and  William.  Early  and  late 
they  put  in  every  idle  minute  away  by 
themselves,  till  the  matter  became  a  sub- 
ject for  discussion  at  the  mess. 

Eleazar  used  the  time  to  instruct  his 
pupil  in  the  mysteries  of  a  peculiarly 
vicious  left  hook  which  was  his  own  private 
property.  In  an  historic  encounter  with 
Jarvey  in  the  beginnings  of  their  acquaint- 
anceship, it  was  this  blow  alone  which 
had  saved  the  big  corporal  from  crushing 
'  defeat,  and  it  was  a  signal  proof  of  his  in- 
terest in  William  that  he  now  shared  with 
him  the  precious  knowledge  of  its  delivery. 
It  started  at  the  hip,  came  up  with  a  sin- 
gular twisting  motion,  which  made  it 
most   difficult  to  evade  or  block,  and  if 


it  landed  fair  it  was  a  certain  knockout. 

**  Well,"  said  Jarvey  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  **is  he  goin'  to  lick  ine  very  bad?" 

**Say,  you,"  returned  Eleazar,  **you 
keep  right  on  with  your  big-headedness. 
I  don't  ask  nothing  better." 

**  How  about  this  afternoon  then  ?"  said 
Jarvey.  **  We'll  let  it  go  six  rounds,  an* 
then  you'll  declare  it  a  draw,  an'  pile  the 
compliments  on  Willie.     Understand  ?' ' 

At  noon  Jarvey  blundered  in  front  of 
William  so  that  the  private  bumped  into 
him. 

**H — I!"  snapped  the  sergeant,  "you 
frowsy  little  pup.     Can' t  you  keep  dear  ?*  * 

**  Keep  out  of  my  road  then,  sergeant," 
returned  William  without  a  tremor. 

**Why,  you  measly,  little,  soft-shell 
crab,"  snarled  Jarvey,  **if  it  wasn't  for 
my  stripes  I'd  jam  your  face  in." 

**  And  if  it  wasn't  for  your  stripes  I'd 


mm 


Square  on  the  point  of  the  jaw. 


HAN   A  STORY 


Lynn  D.  FoUett 


Is  little  * '  Yesr  I  know, '  *  answered  Carroll,  '  ^  but 

e  News  if  it  douisn^t  staud  up  we  can  kill  it  in  the 

r>nslant  next  edition.   Force  a  head  on  it  now,  any- 

t  either  how, ' ' 

ociated  C*arroll  ^started  for  the  composing-room 

io  near  to  make  up  for  the  first,  and  old  Ben  with 

of  the  the  four  line  bulletin  before  him  wrote  a 

fcd  take  five-deck  head  with  the  celerity  born  of 
long  practice,  pasted  the  little  bulletin  on 

,  some-  a    sheet   of  paper,    drew   the    two   lines 

les   ten  through  it  that  mean  ''double  lead/'  put 

enve-  head  and  story  in  the  copy  pipe  and   it 

niously  was  in  the  composing-room  almost  assooa 

py  with  as  Carroll. 

*  It  was  one  o'  clock  in  the  morning  now  and 

would  the  beat  of  the  news  was  in.     Messenger 

Up   for'  boys  were  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  apart, 

)ut  the  the  special  wire  worked  only  at  intervalsp 

ifiTected  and  while  the  A.  P.  operator  kept  pound- 

^ries  as  ing  along  as  indusLriouBly  as  he   had   at 

r   were  seven  in  the  evening,   the  stuff  that  came 

ig,  cut-  out  of  his  typewriter  was  mostly  the  kind 

would  the  telegraph  editor  looked  at  and  threw 

lie  way  on  the  floor.      When  the  last  form  of  the 

in    the  first  edition  had  gone  into  the  stereotypy 

d   into  ing  room  Carrull  came  back  up  stairs, 

as  rou-  *' Anything  doing  with  that  wreck?'*  he 

^p    him  asked. 

dly  sat  **No,   T>at  there*s  time   yet,"    replied 

relaxa-  Ben.     *'  We  can  wait  till  two  o'  clock  and  if 

lich  he  it  doesn'  t  make  good  then  V 11  raise  on  one 

rlimbed  of  those  Washington  stories.'^ 

i  opera-  It  would  probably  be  slack  with  Carroll 

3d  that  for  half  an  hour  now  and  he  sat  down  on 

one  end  of  the  telegraph  editor' s  desk, 

r  a  slug  ^  *  How  does  it  seem  to  be  a  single  man 

1  stand  again,  Ben?'*  he  asked. 

"  It  doesn*t  seem,  and,  thank  God,  this 

ho  had  is  the  end  of  it.     The  wife  and  the  babies 

'•^rni  will  he  home  to-morrow/' 

St  edi-  *'  Ben,  I  believe  yours  is  a  case  of  real 

ddetl.  domestication,     and     five     years    ago    I 

i.  L.  &  wouldn't  have  thought  it  possible," 

several  Old  Ben  reached  back  In  his  desk,  back 

:  much  of  the  pa'?te  jjot,   and  took  out  a  photo- 

ly  hap-  gTa[>h.      He  handed  it  to  Carroll 

*' They' re    pretty    kids,"    commented 
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the  news  editor.      "How  old  is  the  big- 
gest one  now,  Ben  ?' ' 

**He*s  almost  four  and  the  little  chap's 
two  years  and  three  months.  I  want  to 
teM  you  Carroll,*'  and  the  telegraph  editor 
banged  his  fist  on  the  desk  for  emphasis, 
**  that  when  you  go  home  and  meet  gents 
like  these  it  makes  a  man  of  you.  If  it 
wasn't  for  these  fellows  and  their  mother 
1  wouldn't  even  be  respectable!  " 

Carroll  got  down  off  the  desk  and 
handed  back  the  picture.  The  A.  P. 
man  pulled  a  new  sheet  out  of  his  type- 
writer.    Ben  picked  it  up. 

.  **  Guess  that  slug  single  can  stand," 
he  said.  **New  bulletin  says  make  the 
first  one  regular  and  make  the  number  of 
deaths  read  sixteen;  story  coming." 

**  Story's  coming  now,"  called  the 
operator. 

Carroll  went  over  by  the  operator  and 
watched  the  story  as  it  turned  up  line  by 
line  out  of  the  typewriter. 

**  This  is  the  best  story  of  the  night, 
Ben,"  he  cried  enthusiastically  when  a 
dozen  lines  had  come  into  view.  **  Train 
jumps  the  track,  catches  fire — " 

**  Lots  of  trains  do  that,  Carroll.  If  a 
train  should  stay  on  the  track,  catch  fire 
and  burn  while  running  forty  miles  an 
hour,  now  THAT  would  be  a  story." 

**  Yes,  but  listen,"  interrupted  Carroll, 
and  he  read: — 

**  *  In  the  third  coach  the  rescuers  came 
upon  the  burned  body  of  a  woman.  She 
was  lying  prone  in  the  aisle  of  the  car,  and 
when  they  lifted  the  body  up  two  little 
children  were  found  beneath  her.  They 
were  dead,  but  evidently  from  suffocation. 
Their  bodies  had  been  protected  from  the 
flames  by  that  of  the  mother,  who  had 
given  her  own  life  in  the  futile  endeavor 
to  save  her  children.'  " 

"It's  a  good  feature,"  admitted  Ben. 
**  Sort  of  braces  up  the  yarn. " 

"It's  human  interest,"  returned  Car- 
roll, "and  that  always  makes  a  story. 
Feed  the  thing  out  as  fast  as  you  get  it  and 
raise  the  head  to  a  double  column.  Play 
the  feature.  Something  on  the  *Gave 
Her  Life  for  Her  Children's  Sake '  idea." 

Carroll  had  got  as  far  as  the  door  of  the 
telegraph  coop,  then  he  stopped  and  sud- 
denly turned  around. 

"Say,  Ben,"  he  said,  "did  you  ever 
think  that  this  story,  and  every  one  of 


them,  means  something  to  somebody? 
Means  more  than  just  something  they  read 
in  the  paper  ?' ' 

Ben  looked  up  from  the  first  sheet  of 
the  substitute  story  which  the  A.  P.  man 
had  handed  him. 

"  Don't  know  that  it  ever  struck  me  just 
that  way,"  he  said,  "  but  everybody's  got 
to  die  sometime  and  leave  relatives  to 
mourn,  and  this  is  a  rattling  good  story." 

Without  any  further  comment  Carroll 
went  out.  The  story  ran  for  another 
sheet  and  part  of  a  third.  Ben  kept  drop- 
ping it  down  the  pipe  almost  in  para- 
graphs. 

"Now  ask  those  ignoramuses  on  the 
other  end  of  that  wire  for  the  death  list," 
said  Ben  to  the  operator  when  the  story 
had  come.  "Tell  them  I  can  dream 
those  nice  little  human  interest  details, 
but  I  can't  dream  the  names.  Tell  them 
it's  after  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
ask  them  if  they  think  this  is  a  weekly," 
he  added  with  considerable  heat. 

Having  thus  stirred  up  the  sending  end 
of  the  press  wire  he  wrote  on  a  sheet 
of  paper,  *  *  Turn  rule  after  first  paragraph 
Anderson  wreck  for  list  of  dead  to  come," 
and  sent  it  down  the  pipe. 

It  was  a  waiting  game  now.  The  tele- 
graph instrument  still  clicked,  and  there 
was  the  steady  pound  of  the  typewriter, 
but  nothing  came  over  the  wire  but  digests 
of  department  reports  from  Washington 
and  other  stuff  similarly  dead. 

"Ben!" 

It  was  Carroll  yelling  up  the  copy  pipe 
from  the  composing-room  three  floors  be- 
low. 

"  Tell  the  A.  P.  we've  got  to  have  that 
death  list.     Quick,  too!" 

The  renewed  demand  for  the  death  list 
had  hardly  been  made  over  the  wire  when 
the  operator  announced,  "They're  going 
to  start  it  now." 

It  doesn't  take  long  to  get  sixteen 
names,  even  with  a  partial  list  of  addresses 
and  a  catalogue  of  injuries.  The  instant 
he  got  the  last  name  the  operator  tore  the 
sheet  from  the  machine,  threw  it  to  Ben, 
then  put  a  new  sheet  in  his  typewriter  and 
was  ready  when  the  telegraph  instrument 
began  clicking  off  dry  rot  from  Washing- 
ton, beginning  right  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  where  it  had  left  off  when  the 
break  was  made  to  send  the  death  list. 
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saw  Ben  forward  on  hb  desk,  his  head  in 
his  arms.  The  telegraph  editor  breathed, 
but  for  that  he  might  be  dead.  The 
operator  weDt  to  the  pipe, 

*  *  Mr.  Carroll/  *  he  called.  **  That  list  is 
here,  but  something's  the  matter  with  Ben, 
You^d  better  come  up,*' 

Up  the  stairs  came  Carroll,  three  at  a 
bounds  and  burst  into  the  telegraph  room. 
He  gave  just  one  glance  at  Ben, 

''Where*  3  that  list?"  he  cried  to  the 
operator. 

**He's  got  it.'' 

CarroQ  [>ulled  the  crumpled  sheet  from 
the  now  relaxed  ftngenL  Where  the  fourth 
paragraph  sign  was  marked  he  read:- — 

*^MRS.  BENJAMIN  SAUNDERS 
and  two  children — '* 

He  didn't  need  to  read  the  rest,  aod  he 
didn't  stop  to,  but,  with  the  death  list  in 
hand,  bolted  for  the  stairs. 
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Schenectady,  single,  and  his  body's  got  to 
go  there.  Let's  bury  him  like  a  white 
man — Til  start  'er  with  thirty  dollars/* 
and  Murphy  rolled  three  gold  coins  out  dd 
the  polished  bar. 

**  Come,  dig  up,  you  guys — a  case  note 
from  every  one  of  you/'  commanded 
M  urphy. 

And  they  dug  up  until,  when  the  last 
mail  had  contributed,  green  backs,  sih^cr 
and  gold  was  heaped  in  a  generous  pile  on 
the  bar, 

*  *  Fifty -six  dollars  an*  a  half, "  said 
Murphy  counting  it  hastily,  **an'  here's 
enough  t'  make  it  an  even  sixty  and  a 
livcT  thrown  in  for  flowers/^  Thus  was 
Tim  Han  rah  an  assured  of  a  white  man^s 
burial  with  all  the  extra  trimmings, 

A  little  man  with  a  schoppen  jumped  up 
on  a  chair. 

**  Three  cheers  fer  Murf — he*s  a  d^ 
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good  feller,"  he  shouted.  The  cheers 
were  given  with  undeniable  sincerity. 

Th^  incident  and  one  thousand  and 
one. like  it  have  been  the  most  valuable 
assets  in  Martin  Murphy's  business — that 
of  an  *  *  honest  grafter.  * ' 

In  these  days  of  inquiry  into  and  light 
on  great  combinations  of  capital  and  labor 
by  which  both  have  suffered  much  and 
profited  little  or  none,  it  discloses  a  new 
menace  to  American  brawn. 

Labor  has  had  its  Parks,  its  McCarthy 
and  its  Carvill  and,  seeing  the  error  of 
maintaining  such  fixtures  has  laid  them 
aside.  But  the  new  factor  that  threatens 
will  not  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  Yet  labor, 
sooner  or  later,  must  put  it  aside  also  as 
an  adjunct  far  too  costly  to  continue. 

It  is  the  *  *  good  fellow '  *  who  now  holds 
the  rod  over  unionism,  quite  as  rigid,  quite 
as  exacting  in  his  tribute  and  every  whit 
as  dangerous  as  Parks,  Carvill  or  Mc- 
Carthy. You  would  characterize  him  as  a 
decent  chap  or  a  popular  man,  but  in  the 
vernacular   of  the   labor  world   he   is    a 

**d good  fellow,"  and  as  such  must 

be  fought  by  his  own  followers. 

Martin  Murphy  is  the  best  specimen  of 
his  class  I  have  ever  found — ^the  best  be- 
cause he  is  honest — ^because  he  is  in  truth 
a  good  friend  to  labor  at  all  times — because 
he  is  in  all  an  '*  honest  grafter." 

But  who  is  Martin  Murphy  ? 

He  is  the  man  of  whom  Roosevelt,  the 
Governor,  when  he  heard  him  plead  the 
cause  of  labor  before  the  State  Legislature, 
spoke : — 

'*Who  is  this  man?" 

"Saloon-keeper,  business  agent  of  the 
molders'  union,  president  of  the  State 
Workiogmen's  Federation  and  the  most 
prominent  up-State  labor  leader, ".he  was 
informed. 

''Labor  is  safe  in  such  hands,"  mut- 
tered the  Governor,  lost  in  admiration  for 
the  brawny  orator. 

Roosevelt  the  President  has  not  forgot- 
ten the  saloon-keeper-business-agent  and 
now,  as  in  the  old  days,  the  close  friend- 
ship is  maintained. 

He  is  the  man  of  whom  Samuel  Com- 
pels said : — 

''With  a  Murphy  leading,  labor  has 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  war  of  trust  against 
trust." 

He  is  one  of  the  very  few  men  to  whom 
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t  that  But  the   '^honest   grafter"    of  to-day 

entToi  mutit  stoop  sometimes  to  less   important 

fcou-  things.     The   night    does  not    come   too 

iht-Tc  dark  or  too  disagreeable  but  that  **  Murf  ■  * 

)hy^s.  will  answer  the  summons  of  the  union  man 

hope-  — rescue    him   from    the   poHce  perhaps, 

o-day  stand  responsible  tor  the  doctor's  bill,  save 

c  fea-  this  one  from  eviction  and  that  one  from 

I  hall  detention. 

I  Elli-  These  services  are  freely  given,  without 

o    an  recompense,  **  for  the  good  o{  the  cause/' 

small  But  it  all  comes  back— over  the  bar* 

irand  The  **good  fellow**  thus  exemplified  is 

bove,  a  menace  to  American  industry.    His  works 

arters  and   influence    instead   of    elevating   the 

in  for  toiler  do  precisely  the  opposite.     All  the 

meet  corruption  of  a  Parks,  the  damnable  meth- 

spend  ods  of  a  Carvill  or  a  McCarthy  cannot,  in 

iment  the  end,  have  the  disastrous  effect  on  labor 

irt  of  as   a  whole  of  this    **d —  good  fellow** 
who  taps  the  human  vein  for  the  Golden 

I,  it  is  Stream,  and  under  the  cloak  of  good-fel- 

ity  of  lowship  lakes  from  the  bone  and  sinew  the 

cs  are  strength    and   skill   and    energy   that   hmi 

assure  given  it  world  supremacy, 

'event  Recently  I  visited  a  gigantic  steel-work- 

m.  ing   plant   wherein    the   machine  shop  is 

fellow  rated  among  workmen  as  the  most  com- 

The  plete  in  the  world. 

must  *'That  man,  bending  over  his  lathe,  is 

is   a  a  good  specimen  of  our  best  workmen/' 

foking  said  the  foreman*      '*He  can  grasp  atiy 

J  him,  mechanical  idea,  make  his  own  blue-print 

siness  and,    following   it,    produce   the   finished 

ch  he  article/' 

huQ-  Presently  1  saw  the  workman  take  from 

usand  his  lathe  a  finished  plate  of  brass  and  fit  it 

e   has  into  a  pocket  of  hard  rubber.     A  smile  of 

n  five  satisfaction    overran    his    features    as   the 

policy  brass  plate  settled  slowly  into  the  pockety 

d  the  sustained   for  several  minutes  by  the  air 

mion-  under  it.     The  fit  was  exact      *•  Perfec- 

ges  of  tioo,"  I  involuntarily  exclaimed. 

That  same  night  I  saw  this  man  paying 

olden  his   tribute   to   **the  d-^   good   fellow/' 
adding  to  the  Shower  of  Gold  from  the 

ration  earnings  of  his  superlative  mechanical  ski IL 

w  less  Some   day    Martin    Murphy  will   leave 

trikes.  Council  Hall  and  the  modest  httle  home 

ream,  for   the   Avenue.      Ten   years   after   the 

Ly  Act  world  will  cease   to   wonder   where   Mr, 

ds  ihe  Murphy  made  his  money  and  will  not  have 

of  an  the  curiosity  to  ask.     But  the  molder,  the 

led  by  smithy,   the  shipwright^— those  who   have 
contributed  from  the  harvest  of  their  lives 

)ld.  to  the  Golden  Stream — ^what  of  them  ? 


A  WEDDING    CONTRACT 

By  Jeannette  Dickson  Candlish 


WITH  DRAWINGS  BY  VIRGINIA  KEEP 


New  York,  July  i,  19 — 
^Y  Dearest  Vera: — 

Did  you  ever  observe  the 
similarity  between  those  let- 
ters of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  and  mine  ?  Prob- 
ably not — ^but  there  is,  nevertheless,  one 
strong  point  in  common.  She  usually 
began  hers  with  an  apology,  and  so  do  I ! 

Really  you  must  forgive  me  for  not 
writing  earlier,  but  I  have  been  physically 
and  mentally  a  wreck  since  our  return 
from  the  National  Convention. 

It  was  a  great  fight,  and  it*s  needless  to 
say  we  are  overjoyed  at  the  nomination  of 
Governor  Trevor  for  President.  Of  course 
the  nomination  by  no  means  assures  the 
certainty  of  an  election,  but  I  won't  admit 
even  the  possibility  of  failure. 

Our  acquaintance,  which  began  so  ro- 
mantically last  year  at  Mrs.  Black's,  has 
ripened  into  the  warmest  friendship.  He 
is  a  man  of  rare  graciousness  of  manner, 
sanspeur  et  sans  reproche,  but  then,  you 
know,  Tom  would  never  champion  his 
cause  were  he  otherwise.  Tom  has  thrown 
himself  head  and  heart  into  this  campaign. 
He  considers  Governor  Trevor  the  soul 
of  honor  and  fair  dealing,  and  a  man  who 
would  never  allow  any  petty  consideration 
of  self-advancement  to  influence  him  or 
his  decisions.  Oh,  my  dear,  I  love  this 
life  and  am  such  a  happy  woman !  Once 
politics  gets  in  the  blood  it's  like  old  wine, 
and  those  thrilling  days  in  the  convention 
intoxicate  me  yet. 

Tom  has  made  for  himself  a  distinctly 
national  reputation.  When  he  rose  in  the 
midst  of  that  vast  multitude  to  present  the 
name  of  Carlton  D.  Trevor  to  the  dele- 
gates it  was  an  intensely  dramatic  moment. 

The  interests  were  vital  and  national, 
yet  withal  there  was  the  personal  element 
which  a  woman  can  never  quite  disregard. 


You  have  read  his  speech — everybody 
has  read  it.  Politicians  consider  it  the 
greatest  oratorical  triumph  of  this  decade. 
He  was  truly  magnificent  in  his  appeal  to 
honor  and  loyalty,  but,  oh,  if  you  could 
have  heard  him  as  he  swept  all  before  him 
with  a  sublimely  mad  enthusiasm! 

As  he  finished  the  convention  rose  as 
one  man — the  excitement  was  indescribable 
— but  you  know  the  thrilling  denouement y 
and  how  Governor  Trevor  was  nominated 
by  acclamation. 

There  was,  of  course,  much  that  led  up 
to  all  this,  and  one  incident  in  which  I  was 
the  chief  spoke  in  the  wheel  will  amuse 
you  vastly.  Tom  says  that  I,  not  figur- 
atively but  literally,  **  saved  the  country," 
though  I  didn't  realize  it  fully  at  the  time, 
and  perhaps  it's  just  as  well  I  didn't. 

I  must  go  back  several  months  and  ex- 
plain that  if  a  plurality  of  the  delegates 
were  to  be  secured  in  advance  for  Gov- 
ernor Trevor,  it  was  imperatively  necessary 
to  have  the  support  of  **  the  boss,"  Senater 
Paulding,  and  his  forces  to  prevent  any 
break  in  the  party.  But  the  point  was  that 
while  there  was  no  open  rupture  between 
the  Governor  and  the  Senator,  to  put  it 
mildly,  their  relations  were  somewhat 
strained.  The  Governor  had  openly 
defied  **the  boss."  He  had  dared  to 
give  the  State  a  clean  administration — ^re- 
fused absolutely  to  be  **run  by  the 
machine,"  and  as  a  result  the  Senator 
would  do  anything  in  his  power  to  oppose 
his  election. 

The  Senator  has  the  reputation  of  being 
somewhat  unscrupulous — a  man  utterly 
without  feeling — and  underneath  a  manner 
suave  and  polite  is  a  nature  bitter  and 
relentless,  but  by  a  queer  chain  of  circum- 
stance I  found  the  road  that  led  to  his 
heart  and  won  over  the  enemy.  You 
know,  Vera,  dear,  there  isn't  a  man  living 
305 
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her,  and  I  racked  my  brain  to  remember 
where  I  had  ever  met  hen  Later  on  we 
were  dressing  to  go  out  to  dinner,  when 
suddenly  during  that  ceremonious  process 
an  idea  c^ne  to  me.     I  called  to  Tom  > — 

*MVhy,  I  know.  It's  your  friend  Molly 
Holt,  lo  whom  you  were  engaged  before 
you  met  me.  Isn't  her  name  Mrs*  Spauld- 
ing  ?     It's  something  like  that'* 

''  By  Jove,**  he  called  back,  *Vl  believe 
you're  right/'  and  he  appeared  in  the 
door  bristling  with  interest,  one  side  of  his 
face  unshaven  and  covered  with  lather. 
**  Mr^.  Richard  Spaidding!  I  recall  nowl 
They  have  a  fine  place  at  Wood  crest, 
though  they  travel  almost  constantly.  You 
are  a  wonderful  woman  to  remember  her/' 

**Umph!**  I  said.  **I  remember  that 
night  we  dined  at  Sherry*  s  shortly  after 
our  marriage;  and  the  next  morning  she 
telephoned  you  at  yonr  office  on  some 
flimsy  |>retext,  and  said  I  was  not  at  all 
the  kind  uf  woman  she  thought  you  would 
have  married.  It's  singular  that  she  should 
invite  me  so  informally  after  all  this  silence. 
She  seems  fond  of  the  telephone. ' ' 

**I  hope  you'll  go^'*  he  answered  seri- 
ously, **  and  show  her  the  kind  of  woman 
I've  married.  If  I  had  married  her  I  dare 
say  I  i^hould  have  settled  back  on  my  oars 
like  Dick  S]3aulding  and  the  world  would 
have  lost  a  brilliant  lawyer  and  politician,  * ' 
and  with  a  delighted  grin  he  disappeared 
into  hi^  dressing-room. 

This  wa,-^  Saturday.  The  luncheon  was 
to  be  Monday — Easter  Monday — and 
rather  full  of  curiosity  to  see  my  hostess  I 
took  the  10:30  train  as  directed*  I  wore 
a  new  gown  of  pale  heUotrope  cloth, 
trimmed  with  yards  and  yards  of  Cluny 
lace,  and  embroidered  with  wistarias^ — a 
picture  hat  with  drooping  ostrich  plumes 
shading  into  all  these  colors — and  Pm  sure 
that  I  looked  a  ** perfect  dream.** 

When  the  train  reached  Woodcrest  it 
was  about  eleven  o'clock.  There  seemed 
to  be  dozens  of  carriages  waiting,  and  I 
was  wondering  how  I  should  find  Mrs, 
Spaulding's  man,  when  a  smart  pair  came 
prancing  up  to  the  side  of  the  platform 
where  I  was  standing.  The  men  on  the 
box  appeared  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
some  one  J  and,  seeing  me,  the  footinaa 
jumped  down  and  touched  hi^j  ln\i. 

**Are  you  from  Mrs.  Spauldmg^s?^'  I 
asked. 
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'  Ves,  itiadam,"  came  the  unhesitating 
re|>ly. 

Just  as  unhe^sitatin^ly  I  allowed  him  to 
put  nie  in  the  carriage,  and  with  a  flourish 


descrintion.  As  llic  carriage  drew  up  I 
WU5 .received  with  almost  continental  cere- 
nwuy.  There  were  evidences  of  festinty 
(♦n  all  side^ — Init  even  this  did  not  quite 


"/'i«  suft  /  laokt:d  a    ^perfect  dream  J" ' 


N 


we  dashed  away.  Finally  we  turned  into 
a  gateway  with  huge  statu e>  surmounting 
each  side,  and  drove  up  a  R>rmal  avenue 
of  evergreens.  On  reaching  the  open 
space  at  the  end  of  the  drive  I  gave  a  gas[) 
of  delight,  the  view  was  so  unexpected  and 
charming.  A  stately  villa  surrounded  hy 
a  glorious  Italian  garden  that  stretched 
away  tjuiie  down  to  the  pines  which  bor- 
dered the  river. 

The  villa  wa.s  oi  yellow  stone,  terraced 
high,  with  im[K>sing  flights  of  marble  steps 
leading  up  to  the  portico,  and  fir  hand- 

sntiirr    lli:in     \    !i:*<l    cvuertrd,    IVciin    IViril's 


I)re|>arc  me  fur  the  magnificence  whicli 
greeted  me  ui)on  entering.  I  had  not 
dreamed  that  it  was  to  be  such  an  elalKt- 
rate  affair,  and  concluded  that  my  invita- 
tion over  the  telephone  must  decidedly 
have  been  an  afterthought. 

The  great  reception  hall  and  staircase  were 
gorgeously  decorated,  and  through  charm- 
ing vistas  one  caught  glimpses  of  the  spa- 
cious drawing-rooms  eijually  festive.  It 
w:ls  all  as  beautiful  as  "A  Midsummer's 
Night* s  Dream,"  and  an  orchestra  in  some 
hidden  nook  playing  divinely  added  the 
touch  of  enchantment. 
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ter  to  feel  that  everything  had  been  done 
that  money  and  afrection  could  do,  and 
I  have  just  received  this  telegram  ''  — 
reading  from  a  paper  he  held  in  his 
hand  : — 

*•  Ma(bmc  Gucrrini  badly  injured  in  car- 
riage a<  tiJent  on  way  to  station.  Taken  to 
hospit'd. 

**  The  disappointment  to  my  daughter  I 
can  scarcely  estimate — she  herself  has 
chosen  the  bridal  songs.  Immediately  on 
reading  the  message  I  went  in  great  per- 
turbation lo  Herr  Mlihler,  who  informed 
me  that  among  my  guests  was  one  who 
could  far  outshine  any  effort  of  Madame 
Guerrini's,  and  that  my  daughter  might 
yet  be  spared  an  unhapjiy  Tuomenl  on  her 
wedding  day,  Mademoisellej  though 
your  name  is  vaguely  famiUar,  I  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  yon.  Perhaps  in 
my  ea^icrness  my  hospitality  may  appear 
selfish,  but  1  beseech  you  to  sing  for  us !— 
If  money  be  any  object,  no  amount  that 
you  may  name,  however  great,  will  be  too 
much.  *  * 

As  he  finished,  I  struggled  to  my  feefc 
Simj)le  stupefaction  had  kept  me  silent, 
I  should  have  interrupted  him  long  befora.^ 

**  I  don't  quite  comprehend,*'  1  stam* 
mered,  **  I  did  not  know  there  was  to  be 
a  wedding,  only  an  informal  luncheon," 
He  looketl  [juzzled — then  folding  his  arms 
across  his  breiLst,  majestically  he  said— 
"To-day*  at  noon,  my  daughter  h  to  marry 
his  (irac  e.  the  Duke  of  Ashborough." 

I  sank  back  in  my  chair,  overwhelmed 
with  confusion,  and  murmured  brokenly — 
**I  think  there  must  be  some  monstrous 
blunder — then  you  are  not  Mr.  Richard 
Spaulding,  you  are  Senator — ?" 

*^I  am  Senator  Pauldingj  Mademoi- 
selle." I 

In  that  instant  I  saw  it  all- — the  fright- 
ful mistake^Paulding,- —  Spaulding, — the 
confusion  of  names,^ — and  **The  Ducal 
Wedding!"  1  had  entirely  forgotten  it, 
thougli  every  separate  detail  had  been 
published  for  days — in  fact,  for  weeks 
New  York  had  been  agog  over  this  wed- 
ding, and  f^ir  the  privilege  of  seeing  Miss 
Paulding  made  the  Duchess  of  Ashborough 
many  w<nnen  would  have  gone- — well,  to 
almost  any  lengths,  in  order  to  be  presentij 
What  must  he  think  of  me!  I  began  bur 
ricdly  to  apulogi/e. 


^ 
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A  WEDDING   CONTRACT. 


**I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  my 
presence  in  your  house.  I  am  *  an  un- 
bidden guest  at  the  wedding  feast.  *  On 
Saturday  my  husband  received  a  telephone 
message  from  Mrs.  Spaulding  asking  me  to 
be  her  guest  at  an  informal  luncheon  on 
Monday,  and  saying  that  her  carriage 
would  meet  me  at  the  10.30  train  from 
New  York.  At  the  station  your  coachman 
confused  the  names,  and  thus  the  mistake 
occurred.  * ' 

**  But  there  must  be  some  further  error," 
said  he,  **the  Spaulding  place  is  closed 
and  they  are  in  Europe." 

Surely  I  must  have  looked  ready  to  join 
the  gentlemen  on  the  brink  of  ai)oplexy, 
or  something  worse!  I  wanted  to  weep 
with  vexation,  and  shriek  with  laughter — 
all  in  the  same  breath.  Did  you  ever  find 
yourself  in  a  position  so  humiliating?  I'm 
positive  you  never  did — ^and  believe  me, 
I  anathematized  poor  Tom  for  placmg  me 
in  such  an  awkward  situation. 

**I  know  I  am  expected  somewhere,"  I 
said  tremulously,  **but  as  I  have  no  idea 
where,  I  will  thank  you  for  your  courtesy 
and  slip  quietly  away.  * ' 

**Oh,  Mademoiselle!"  he  cried  in  alarm, 
holding  up  both  hands  as  if  to  detain  me 
as  I  rose,  *«  I  am  selfishly  glad  this  mistake 
has  occurred.  I  beg  of  you  to  consider 
my  request.  You  could  not  refuse  my 
daughter  this  pleasure  in  her  extremity.  *  * 

Now  I  dare  say,  my  dear,  that  I 
wouldn't  have  refused  to  sing  in  any  case, 
as  Madame  Guerrini's  non-appearance 
seemed  to  them  such  an  awful  calamity, 
and  there  was  no  real  reason  why  I  shouldn*  t 
help  them  in  their  dilemma,  but  as  the 
Senator  finished  a  daring  idea  crept  into  my 
brain — ^in  fact  so  daring  that  it  made  my 
heart  pound  until  I  was  sure  he  must  hear  it. 

Then  I  almost  laughed  aloud  in  my  joy 
for  thinking  of  anything  so  clever.  This 
was  my  opportunity.  I  would  place  him 
under  such  deep,  deep  obligation  that  it 
would  be  difficult — yes,  impossible  to  do 
other  than  pay  my  price.  You  never 
dreamed  I  could  be  such  a  Shylock,  did 
you?  And  I  am  sure  the  dear  Senator 
didn't  dream  how  dearly  he  was  buying 
my  songs. 

As  I  saw  the  great  beads  of  perspiration 
on  his  forehead  and  the  look  of  anxiety  in 
his  eyes,  I  thought  swiftly.  I'm  sure  you 
cannot  be  hard  and  unyielding  if  you  love 


that  daughter  so  dearlJ 
devotedly.  I 

In  a  far  shorlet  till 
than  it  has  taken  mel 
transpired,  and  I  hadi 
sented  to  sing.  The  I 
arranged.  I 

I  was  to  sing  before  tl 
the  bridal  party  en  t  ere  J 
the  responses.  I 

Glancing  hurriedly  I 
selected  by  the  pro  si 
found  them  quite  famill 
nervous,  but  Herr  Mil 
and  confidence  and  thi 
at  stake  spurred  me  I 
height  of  my  opportuni 

All  was  ready  andl 
bower  festoon ed  w i  1 1 
smilax,  I  began  the  I 
from  ** Lohengrin,"  I 
ceeded  the  giiesti^  grol 
either  side  of  the  fli 
hushed  expect  an  c)\  j 
ished  was  intense,  but  J 
tra  burst  forth  with  th  J 
of  the  wedding  march  J 
landed  staircase  came  1 

It  was  like  ^ome  spll 
soft  lights,  the  Ba^^hinl 
and  the  flowers— all  cJ 
indescribably  be ati  t i  fu tl 

There  were  tweKe  ll 
feet  rainbow  as  they  I 
quaint,  fluffy  gowns.  1 
the  Lady  Isabel  Ho[J 
the  Duke,  came  nexi»l 
flower  girls — dainty  iil 
out  their  bloss^ams  bel 
eyed  and  stately,  in  hel 
robes.  A  more  exqinl 
ness  I  have  yet  to  sJ 
understand  her  father' I 

As  the  bride  reacheJ 
by  the  side  of  her  futuil 
her  hand  and  they  knJ 

The  orchestra  ceaJ 
haq>,  violin  and  voice  I 
the  Bach-Gounod  '*aI 
truly  a  moment  of  exall 
note  died  away  ihey  rcl 
and  the  Archbishop  LJ 
to  repeat  the  marriage  I 
time  came  for  the  re^pl 

*  *  I ,  Edward  A  rt  h  u  r  I 
ine,  to  my  wedded  wifl 
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Edward  uf  tht;  moon  he  coiddn^  have  been  more 

-'*  asUninded.      He  staggered  back  and  s.ntcf 

L<->ve,**  almost    roughly:      **  Mademoiselle- — wh;tt 

listhed  it  do  you  know  aliuut  Governor  1  revor  aiid 

—  the  Campaign  ?  " 

:€ihLT  let        1  stonily  held  my  ground  and  answert-d 
^weclly.      "  I  know  a  great  deal — but  first 

y  i>r  that  I  must  tell  you  I  am  Mrs.  Tom  Norri^>     1 

It  was  a  don't  believe  you  understand  thai   I  am 

(Uty  and  no  longer  Maclemoisene  du  Pre. 

0  htHi!>e  That  completely  finished  him*  The 
u lent   as  poor  Senator !     In  his  Lhagrin   he  turned 

a  beautiful  shade  of  rhubarb   green    that 

crowded  wasn't  at  nil  becoming.  His  hand  crushetl 

or  a  few  the  Howers  on    the   bron/e   newel   and    a 

to  Herr  steely,  inflexible  look  eaine  into  his  eyes. 

e's  sm  h  He  gianreti  uncertainly  tow^ard  his  daugh- 

ere  wan-  ter,  and  just  at  that  moment  she  turned 

1  how  1  antl  Mniletl  at  him.  In  an  instai:it  his  ex- 
nt.  He  pression  ?^oftened  and  he  was  iinother  man, 
1  he  s^ent  Then  it  w;is  with  an  elTurt,  he  ptUled  him* 

present  :ielf  together  and  rose  to  the  occasion  like 

the  foot  a  Lord  Chester tleld. 
forward         **  Mrs.  N orris/ ^  he  said  gallantly^  hold- 

ehanced  iiig  out   both  hands,    **  Vm  very  gkd  to 

kiiow  you.      I  shall  alwayi^  be  your  debtor 

1   eniho-  — nothing  can  cancel  your  service  of  to- 

t  tell  us  day.     *  I'o  the  Victor  belong  the  spoiLs/  " 

es.      We  he  added  whimsically^  and  ofreringhisarm 

sweetest  he  presented  me  first  to  Mrs.  Paulding  and 

ivishijig!  in    turn    to    the    bridal    party    and    titled 

KHle  my  gtiests,      The  newly  made    duchess  even 

ve     tears  begged  IcMve  to  kiss  me— and  you  may  l>e 

then  he  ^ure  1  responded  warmly, 
of  old   1        Uf  course  no  one  excejjl   the   Initialed 

on    niay  kn ewM he  secret  of  my  pr essence— and  the 

lorn,"  afternoon  was  a  delight.      I  should  like  to 

ay  more  tellyou  of  the  ]>resents,  but  it's  im|>ossible. 
le    1    re-         Tom  cuukl  scarcely  l>elie\^e  me  when  I 

Rem  em-  toid  him  where  1  had  been  and  what  had 

►  hii    the  happeued.     It  seemetl  incredil^le  indeed. 

In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  howeveft  hi; 

laughed  received  a  communication  from  the  Sena* 

I  shall  be  tor  that  proved  beyond  a  doubt  his  sin- 

ijuest  in  cerity.      It    was    a    masterly     letter — no 

pnrely    formal  acknowledgement,    and    it 

m^wered  gave  me  a  keen  insight  into  the  character 

1  beating  of  I  he  man  who  inspired  such  blind  devo* 

m  going  tion  from    his    friends   and    such    intense 

^   only  a  hatred  frvmi  his  enemies* 
avc  it —        There  is  really  little  more  to  tell     It 

///   yi}Hr  soon   leaked  out  that  all  differences  hiid 

tnrrfii^r  )>een   jtleasanily    arranged,    ajid   that    the 

t/  Cam-  name  of  (iovernor  Trevor  as  the  reform 

nonnnee  was  very  agreeal)le  to  the  "  bo&%,*'j 

>r  a  slice  Though   i  don*i  dare   speak   it    above 


NANCYS   GONE   TO   BOSTON    TOWl 


whisper,  isn't  it  a  singular  thing  that  the 
Presidential  prize  can  be  snatched  away  or 
awarded  to  humor  a  mere  whim?  So 
trivial  a  matter  sometimes  influences  the 
choice. 

The  Senator  and  I  have  become  fast 
friends.  He  says  I  am  a  very  *' resource- 
ful young  woman/'  and  slyly  calls  me  Mrs. 
Norris  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  He  told 
Tom  that  though  he  may  have  loaded  the 
Presidential  boom  it  was  I  who  fired  it! 

Wouldn't  the  reporters  have  reaped  a 
harvest  if  they  had  known  what  brought 
about  the  Senator' s  change  of  heart  ?  I 
think  I  have  forever  silenced  the  calumny 
that  a  woman  can't  keep  a  secret. 

The  next  four  months  will  be  full  of  ex- 
citement. Tom  is  chairman  of  the  Cam- 
paign  Executive  Committee,  and  will  be 


away  a  great  part  of  I 
may  join  you  later,  il 
you  of  any  interest  in  J 
Meanwhile  think  J 
as  ever  your  devoted  I 

P.  S.— -I  had  close  J 
forgotten  to  tell  youl 
expected  on  that  eveJ 
If  you  remeraber,  tI 
telephone  message  thi 
ding  would  be  delil 
Norris,  et  cetera.''  M 
it  wildly  improbable,  I 
Agnes  Hamel,  to  whJ 
since  she  wore  pinJ 
married,  and  neitheil 
her  new  name.      It  I 


NANCY'S  GONE  TO  BOSTON  T 


By  Henry  C.  Carter 


NANCY'S  gone  to  Boston  town, 
Ho,  lads,  for  Nancy! 
Boston  lads  of  Boston  town, 
'Rah!  'Rah!  for  Nancy; 
'Tis  the  reason,  'tis  the  why, 

Your  stars  go  twinkling  all  the  night, 
Nancy  lights  them  with  her  eye; 
It's  a  flash  'twixt  night  and  light; 

Hear  the  clinkle  of  her  shoon, 

That's  a  song  (her  eyes  are  brown); 

Listen,  lads,  and  catch  the  tune, 
Nancy's  gone  to  Boston  town. 

Ring  your  bells  in  Boston  town. 

Ho,  lads,  for  Nancy, 
Boston  lads  of  Boston  town. 

Hip!  Hip!  for  Nancy; 
'Tis  the  why  and  reason,  too, 

Your  birds  wake  up  and  sing  for  fun, 
Nancy  smiles,  they  think  it's  dew, 

Dropping,  dropping  in  the  sun. 

Hear  the  clinkle  of  her  shoon, 
Hear  the  swish  of  her  new  gown. 


That's  a  song,  jtist  cJ 
Nancy's  gone  to  bI 

Toss  your  caps  in  BoJ 

Ho,  lads,  for  Nan  J 
Boston  lads  of  Bostorl 

A  rat' ling  ciip  for  rl 
'Tis  the  reason,  *im  tl 

No  star  is  seen  iiorl 
To  woo  the  flashes  ofj 

And  win  the  smilesi 

Miss  the  clinkle  of  h  J 
Miss  the  swish  of  iJ 

That's  a  song^  we  mi  J 
Nancy's  up  to  Bostl 

Hold  your  hearts  in  ll 

Ho,  lads,  for  Nan  J 
Boston  lads  of  Bostorl 

She's  bespoke,  is  isl 
That's  the  clinkle  in  1 

That's  the  swish  (til 
That's  the  song  and  tl 

Listen,  lads  of  Boh  J 
S/ic's  bespokt^  is  NtM 
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111 n ding        **  Why  that  dago  roniing  in  her€  with  M 

y  t^in[iiy  push  like  that  trying  to  gt;i  rooms/* 
'heti    we        Bfgiiuiing  to  get  a  little  exasperated,  1 

jked  like  led  the  way  west  into  the   luiliun  (juaiier 

jlf  were,  and    we    successively    tried    the'    Itahfln 

er  ai  all  hut  els »   Hotel  di  Campidnglio,    Hoicl    dc 

md  into  France  and  others.     All  refused  u%  adtnil- 

saw   in  tance.     By  this  time  there  w*;i*i  not  a  mciTl-Z 

of    the  ber  of  the  party  who  w^lh  not  exhaysitnlj 

the  great  so  gathering  them  together  in  the  shtrhci 

vhii  h  we  of  a  building  in  thecounieof  Lonstrmiitni^l 

ath  s!ud'  an<l  leaving  my  wife  in    charge*  Antoni*] 

te  street,  and  J  went  hunting  a  roof  tor  the  head 

.     They  ot^  all  of  n^.      ll  was  an   hour  later  befiir€ 

*mmenl5,  we  motinted  the  *vteps  at   I  he  same   hoiisfl 

ler^tood,  in  which  my  wife  and    1    had    lived.      l| 

i^s, "  said  seemed  ages  since  wc  had  left  the  portalg] 

sack   as  but  the  good  Signora  Toimela  w;is   thera 
looking  just  the  siime*  ant  I  when  she  found 

^e  lousy  out  who  it   was   under   the  dtri   and   tfifl 

rr  peujilf  Italian  cluthes,  she  oJTeretl  the  three  $mj| 

entleman  rooms    she    had,    and    having    no   oihc 

ank  bark  chance  we  accepted. 

fried  tci         We  managed  to  gel  a  meal  jit  a  ncar^bji 

ng  down  restaurant    and    then   with    full    siomaehj 

f  the  car,  ouce  more,  we  took  up  the  last  st;ige  o^ 

reel,  anil  the    journey    and    shuulderhig    our    bag 

s   hi    the  gage  made  our  way  to  147  WchI  Hoiistc 

*udy  sort  Street- 

wing  ad-         Not  one  of  the  three  rooms  had  a  fuH 

I  to  one  sized  bed  in  it,  and  but  anc  s|jat  e  enottg 

alf-dozeii  to  spread  a  Ited  on  the  floor,  yet  after 

with    the  distressing  half  hour  I  gut  the  fifteen  [)er« 

I  could  sons  still  with  us   |>nrreletl   out.  all   except 

sbnihalf  fJiusepf^'  Roia.  who  wslh  nuud>ef  NfXieer 

hotels  we  IVy  as  1  wouhb  i  vvics  unable  to  fmd  rooia 

frf  uu  the  lor  him  to  streich  hh  hulking  frame,  unle 

e  cashier,  he  took  the  doorsteps,  so  1  escorted   hial^ 

that   for  over  to  the  l>ranch  of  the  Society    for  the 

Protection  of  the  Eiaiigrants,   a  few  doors 

Jiier  who  west,  antl  put  him   up  there.      When    hej 

found  he  was  to  be  left  alone  he  burst  oul 
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i/iiKi^h  barn  and  httd  in  .iitiiutt),   tin   qniti'  at  hiuHi    in 
Ncivark^  New  Jtrs^ey, 


crying  and  vowed  he  w<>tild  never  t^^ee  his 
unLle  in  Newark  again.  \  reassured  him 
and  told  him  I  wauld  coine  and  gel  hini 
on  the  morrow. 

We  slept  iinlil  nearly  nuon  the  next  day 
and  then  began  the  | trot  ess  of  assemblfiig 
all  the  baggage,  i iearing  it  from  the  rus- 
loms,  and  tif  dispersing  the  remnant  ufuvir 
party  lo  their  various  destinations. 

A  ]>art  of  the  baggage  had  already  been 
sent  tu  the  pier  of  the  Stoniiigton  Line, 
but  severaJ  trunks  had  heavy  customs 
rharges  against  them,  and  ihe  owners, 
t'oncelta,  N astasia  and  Pulejo  mnst  sign 
ihe  pajjers  in  Hostpn,  We  contrived  to 
get  through  \\\  lime  to  caii  h  the  last  boat 
back  and  only  emerged  from  the  tangle  of 
chet  king,  expressing  and  recei(Jting  at  the 
Birge  Office  by  the  kindly  aid  of  the 
officials  I  here. 

By  using  great  ha5;ie  we  got  the  party 
assembled  and  down  to  the  Stonington 
Line  ]>ier  in  time  to  catch  the  night  boat, 
1  had  intended  lo  go  with  the  Squad* 
ritos  to  Stonington  lo  see  thetn  entirely 
through  to  their  destination,  but  an  un- 
foreseen obstacle  arose  in  the  form  of 
Giuseppe  Rota,      Because  he    refused    lo 
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be  left  alone  to  look  after  himself,  I   had 
been  lugging  him  abom  all  the  latter  end 
of  the  afternoon,  and  when  we  made  o« 
way  down  to  the  boat  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  me  that  tf  1  went  to  Stonington  1  mu 
either  take  him  along,  leave  him  standin 
in  the  darkness  on  the  pier,  or  find  som^ 
one  to  take  tare  of  him.      It  seemed  eas 
entuigh  to  call  a  messenger  boy,  but  whe 
the    unifi>rmed    mite  arrived  and   I  con 
mitted  Ciiuse|>p>e  to  his  c^ire  to  be  lake 
back  to   147  West    Houston  Street,  Gis 
sejifje  raised  his  voice  to  heaven  and  bcM 
loweil    h'ke    a    l>ull,    chnging    about    mj 
shoulders  and  protesting  that  he  was  afraid 
I  was  sending  hiin  away  to  lose  him  so  that 
he  might  never  see  his  uncle  or  atiy  of  hi 
**  couniadres  "  from  Aveilino  again,  and  1 
I  dill  he  vowed  he  would  end  all  his  sug 
pense  and  suffering  by  plunging  off  int 
the   diurk  river  then  aaid  there,  so  I  di^ 
missed  the  messenger  and  look  the  parti 
aboard,   l>ade  them   good -by    fur  a  sho^ 
lime,  and  took  (iiusepi)e  home  again. 

There  were  many  other  Italians  atH>ari3 
in  the  forward  steerage  compartments,  a  IT 
bound  to  the  New  Kngland  manufaciuring 
towns,  and   they  made  merry  on  the  waj 
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led  the  wontlers  wliich  ihcy  had 
ecn  so  far  in  the  great,  new  country. 

Al    last    the    big  whistle  sounded  in  a 

[>ng    blast    and    the    boat    slowed    duwn. 

kum    she  was    bmnj>]ng   aj^^ainst   the  pier 

fid  an  ofheer  was  routing  out  the  iinmi- 

rants  and  getting  them  ashore. 

Antonio  and  Giovaiini   Futejo  were  the 

first  on  deck,  and  as  they  appeared  at  the 

ad  of  the   j>Iank   a   wild  shout  went  up 

jm  a  black  group  in  the   shadt)w,  and 

(ley  heard  the  t'arniiiar  voit  es  of  (iitiscyjpe, 

roma?»o  and    Cfirlino  calling  their  name^ 

through  the  darkness. 

Soon  all  were  ashore  and  mingling  in  a 
iHId  scene  of  embracing  and  kissing,  men 
ad  woinen,   men  and  men,  women  and 
iimen.     When    Cainela    had  Giuseppe's 
rms  about  her  at  la^t  all  *^he  could  do  was 
ay    her    tired  head  on   his  shoulder   and 
^cep,  while  Ina  stood  at  one  side  gazing 
irith    wonder   on   rhe   strange,   handsome 
man  who  was  her  f;ilher.      She  was  having 
her  first  sight  of  him  that   she  ixndd   re- 
member, aiid   preferred  to  take  as  good  a 
survey  as  she   could  get  in  the  dim  light, 
from  a  point  outsuic  of  the  zone  of  em- 


braces. When  she  had  a  chance  she  said 
to  Concetta: — 

**I  thought  he  was  three  times  bigger 
than  thai,  but  he  is  nice," 

At  last  the  party  formed  a  jjrocession 
with  Antonio  and  his  haj^py  wife  in  the 
lead  and  marched  up  fnjm  the  dock  to  the 
substantial  old  house  on  Water  Street,  cm 
the  first  Hoor  of  which,  fronting  on  the 
street,  Antonio  had  \^\<^  barber  sho]>. 
Carlino's  welcome,  while  warm  enough, 
had  a  certa»n  bitter  tang  in  it.  He  has 
pronuunced  himself  as  A  lb  American »  and 
says  he  will  never  go  back  to  Italy,  no 
matter  what  happens,  not  even  for  a  visit. 
Just  before  these  words  have  gone  to  type 
Vincenzo  Squadrito  has  arrived,  the  fore- 
runner of  others  of  the  family,  and  says 
that,  in  March,  Nicola  was  con  scripted, 
taken  out  of  his  prtjsperous  smithy  and 
sent  to  five  years  in  the  cavalry  at  Mibn, 

It  was  some  hours  yet  before  the  linal 
separation  of  the  last  of  the  family  party, 
when  Concetta,  N astasia,  (iiovanni  and 
Feli*  ia  Pulejo  and  (raetano  Mullura  should 
take  the  train  for  Boston,  and  it  was  passed 
in  exiited  chatter  concerning  all  that  had 


The  goidtn  vhion  oj  America  materialize :i  tn  the  ifmpe  of  a  prosperous  barber  shop. 
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happened  since  they  last  met.  Hhortly 
iilter  daybreak  the  Boston  party,  weary 
beyond  expression,  got  aboard  the  coaclves 
provided  tor  immigrants  at  the  dock  and 
departed.  There  was  another  joyful  re- 
ception at  Sooth  Station, 

Concetta  is  now  Uving  in  the  home  of 
her  unde,  37  Harrison  Street,  and  six 
months  have  served  to  make  a  great 
change  in  her.  She  has  a  new  s[virit,  a 
new  gaiety  and  independents,  and  at  my 
last  news  from  her  there  are  about  forty 
young  Italians  in  and  about  Harrison 
Street  who  are  madly  in  love  with  her, 

Giovanni  Pulejo  is  working  as  a  bar!»er 
in  one  of  ihe  South  Boston  shops,  and 
Felicia  is  in  the  great  shoe  factories  at 
Lynn,  Massachnsetts. 

N astasia  is  helping  his  uncle  and  is 
going  to  have  a  better  edut::ation  than  he 
has.  All  have  melted  into  the  life  of  the 
Itahan  colony  in  Boston  with  an  ease  and 
ada|>t3l>ility  that  are  truly  remarkalile,  and 
now  that  they  have  learned  enuugh  En- 
glish to  understand  what  is  said  to  them 
and  to  make  some  answer,  they  are  begin- 
ning to  enjoy  hfe. 


There  is  vrrv  lilUe  of  the  Ilu/tan  tn  ihe 
secand  generation. 


The  next  Monday,  l^eing  greatly  pr 
for  lime,  1  endeavored  to   persuade  Gu: 
se|>|ie  Rota  to  go   alone  on   the   train 
Newark,  and  in  the  Jersey   City  station^ 
even  found  a  Newark  tnan  who  kindly  vol 
unteered  to  pilot  him  to  his  uncle's  hous 
but  once  again  he  flung  his  arms  about  m\ 
and  10  quiet  him  1  bought  another  tick 
and  went  along. 

As  we  got  otT  the  car  in  Newark  2m 
turned  into  the  Itahan  district  the  strair 
of  bands  fell  on  our  ears  and  soon  w^e  sa' 
decorated  lu-ches  spanning  the  streets^ 
crowds  \y{  peo[ile  in  holiday  dress  throng- 
ing the  way  and  later  a  procession  came  by_ 
in  which  scores  of  little  girls  marching  id 
white  preceded  a  half- dozen  strong  men™ 
bearing  a  platform  on  which  w^as  a  saint's 
figure.  The  [leople  were  celebrating  thea 
feast  day  of  the  patron  saint  of  Avelb'ndJ 
and  the  figure  was  covered  with  purses, 
medals  and  watches,  while  gifts  lay  heaped 
up  at  its  feet.  Ruta  was  a  native  of 
Avellino,  and  pretty  soon  one  of  the  youn| 
men  from  the  crowd  recognized  hir 
whereupon  there  was  a  great  amount  o: 
embracing  and  shouting.  When  I  left  him 
an  htmr  or  two  later,  he  was  seated  in  thej 
midst  of  his  friends  and  relatives,  feehng 
safe  and  happy  at  last. 

l^^^N  inunigrants  come  to  America  these 
days  who  have  not  some  relative  alread; 
here  who  has  ])re|)ared  some  sort  of  a  fool 
hold  for  them,  and  all  have  friends  whi 
will  look  out  for  their  interests  to  a  certaii 
extent.  This  ex|jlains  nicely  the  mystery 
of  why  immigrants  will  mass  in  the  four 
States  of  the  East  which  lie  nearest  New 
York,  when  the  South  is  ofiering  induce- 
ments for  Italian  and  Austrian  labor,  and 
the  West  never  has  enough  farm  hands.  I 
am  in  recei[it  of  letters  trom  large  land 
holders  in  several  parts  of  the  West  who 
want  immigrants  to  come  and  settle  on 
their  lands,  and  do  not  understand  why, 
no  matter  how  much  publicity  is  gi%xn  to 
the  advantages  in  the  West,  the  immi- 
grants ])ersist  in  clinging  to  the  East.  The 
reason  is  that  they  wish  to  stay  w^here  their 
friends  and  relatives  are,  and  their  friends 
and  relatives  are  already  situated  in  th 
industrial  centers  of  the  East. 

The  two  (rualtieri  boys  had  come  *t 
ommendcd"    to   Ferruchio    Vazzana    ani 
1\juuis<i    Figani,  neither  of  them  relativ 
but  merely  friends,  and  both  with   enougl 
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The  Squadriio  house  and  barbtr  shop  at 
Stonittg^ton^  Conn* 

to  do  in  looking   after    their   own    family 

interests,  so  that  the  twti  were  thrown  very 

largely  on  their  own  resources,  and  their 

Iventnres  in  New  York,  on  whii  h  I  have 

kept  a  very  careful  eye,  form  a  very  tyjjicaJ 

^tory  of  what  betalls  the  **  greenhorn.'* 

Both  had  a  small  amount  of  money,  and 

"necessary,  Nunisio  could  have  sent  home 

:»r  more,   but  his    pride    forbade.      With 

Jicola,  it  was  different,  the  entire  family 

fortunes  depended  on  this  venture,  though 

"  did  ncit  know  it   for  some   months;   ihe 

bit  of  property  his   fiither   owns   is   worth 

about  three  hundred  dollars  and  rej>resents 

fihe  toil  of  a  life  time*   This  had  been  mort- 

aged  for  sixty  dollars  at  twenty  per  cent, 

>r  six  months,  in  order  that  Nirola  might 

3 me  to  America,    The  family  f  onsists  of  his 

lifather  and  mother,  his  wife,  a  girl  not  yet 

eighteen  and  their  year  old  lialjy.    1\j  make 

Up  for  the  lack  of  this,  the  three  adults  all 

^ngaged  in  work  of  some  sort,  until  the  time 

irhen  Nit o la  cuuld    begin    to   send   home 

"he  splendid  earnings  to  which  he  looked 

arward  in  America. 

He  had  received  a   good   education   in 

the    academic   and    technical   schools   of 

Messina,  and  in  afidition  to  being  a  first - 

cabinet  maker,  is  an   excellent  Irom- 

St.      He  had  served    his   term   in    the 

fUaniia  di  Finanza  and  had  at  one  time 

een  awarded  a  prixe  of  one  hundred  lire 

Dr  bravery  and  eflficiency  in  trapping  some 

iresi  coast  smugglers. 

With  Nunzio,  the   case   was    different, 
rhough  big  and  strong  he  had  no  techni- 
training  whatever,  the  five  years  uf  his 


hie  whit  h  lie  had  spent  in  the  Caribineers, 
precluding  all  opportuniiies  for  that.  He 
lould  be  only  an  iaiskille<J  laborer. 

J  he  (irst  thing  to  do  was  to  find  them 
hving  cjuarters,  and  this  was  done  by  their 
iVjends,  Nicola  got  a  room  which  he 
shared  with  four  other  men,  and  his  board 
and  washing  for  three  dollars  and  twenty 
rents  per  week,  and  Nunzio  got  a  tiny 
single  room  in  another  house,  with  board 
tor  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  weeL 
A  |)art  of  Nicola^ s  slender  sti>re  went  at 
once  to  buy  him  a  cheap  overcoat. 

\\\Q  very  next  day  after  being  settled 
they  began  the  hunt  for  work,  accompanied 
l>y  Tom  as  o  or  Fcrruchio.  Wherever 
Nunzio  went,  bosses,  superintendents  and 
managers,  looked  at  his  massive  frame  and 
seemed  inclined  to  hire  him  nntil  they 
found  he  could  s|>eak  no  English  and  then 
they  turned  away,  saying  they  had  no  lime 
to  bother  in  teaching  him  how  to  take 
orders.  All  of  the  contra*  tors  for  gangs 
of  Italiims  seemed  to  have  all  the  winter 
men  they  wished  and  as  day  after  day 
went  by,  tramping  the  city,  going  to  as 
many  as  forty  i*laces  in  one  afternoon,  and 
meeting  with  a  refusal  everywhere,  Nunzio 
began  to  get  very  disc  on  raged. 

When  things  were  the  bku  kest  he  heard 
that  a  number  of  Italians  were  being  em- 
ployed to  clean  out  a  big  sture  some  jjlace 
where  the  L  trains  ran  by  and  re|»orted  it 
to  I'erruchio  who  followed  up  this  slender 
clew  and  found 
that  Siegel  k. 
Cooper  were 
taking  on  Ital- 
ians for  their 
n  ight* porters 
staff,  as  they 
found  the  m 
ninth  better 
workmen  than 
the  mixed  (Ger- 
mans, Irish  and 
negroes  they 
had  had.  In 
brief  Nunzio  se- 
cured a  f>lace  in 
the  big  depart- 
ment store,  go- 
ing to  work  at 
seven  in  the  eve- 
ning and  work-  ^,y^^^.  j^^^^  ,>,  ^^^  AmeHcan 
mg  untd  seven  dress. 
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I  ill  the  morning  for  seven  dollars  and  filly 
cents  jjer  week  and  good  pay  for  overtime, 
Bnt  misfortune  came.  He  was  detailed  to 
work  with  a  Calabrese  who  had  charge  of 
the  day  work  in  the  room  where  the  store's 
w^aifite  pjaper  is  baled.  There  was  seven- 
teen dollars  profit  for  the  comj)any  on  the 
saving  and  selling  of  each  day's  waste  paper. 
I'he  Calabrese  sfjoke  English  and  took  the 
orders  from  the  superintendent,  translat- 
ing them  to  Nunzio  and  another  *' green- 
horn." Shortly  after  Nuniiio  was  pro- 
moted  to  day  work  and   his  pay  raised    a 


more  seconds  Nunzio  fuund  himself  bemgn 
suddenly  ushered  outside. 

For  weeks  he  lived  on  the  money  whi 
he  had  saved  while  working  in  the  depart 
ment  store  mid  then  one  day  he  accosted  the 
su[>erin  ten  dent  of  a  Bazaar  establishment 
in  Thirty-first  Street,  and  as  it  happened 
that  a  man  was  needed  that  very  minute 
to  handle  the  huge  piles  of  printed  malt 
in  the  shop,   Nunzio  was  put  to  w^irk 
one  dollar  and  tw^enty-five  cents  per  day. 
I  saw  him  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
and  he  was  unable  to  sit  up  straight  from 
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Jlw  /itiitans  brtHX   i^tfi*   cfis/oiuj   u  iih  /Jum,  and  the-  jts/nu/  oj  the  patron  ^utnt  of 
Ave/iino  is  duty  cefebraUd  in  Xewark,  A^eiv  /rrsty. 


dollar,  a  cousin  of  tlie  Calabrese  arrived  in 
New  York  and  the  Calabrese  wanted  Nun- 
zio's  place  for  the  coushi,  so  he  began  to 
systernalj(::ally  undermine  Nunzio,  If  the 
superintendent  ordered  one  thing,  the 
Calabrese  told  Nunzio  it  was  another  and 
when  the  superintendent  kicked  because 
the  work  was  im|)ro[ierly  done»  the  Cala- 
brese laid  the  blanre  on  Nunzio.  At  last 
one  night  the  superintendent  asked  all 
hands  to  work  a  jiart  of  the  night  and  the 
Calabrese  informed  him  that  Nunzio  re- 
fused to  do  so,  something  which  Nunzio 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of^  and  in   ten 


soreness  caused  by  the  heavy  lifting  and 
C4irr>'ing  he  had  to  do,  l>ut  he  clung  des 
perately  to  his  em|>loyinent  and  now*  hi 
reward  has  come.  All  about  him  werfl 
English  s]jeaking  people  wuth  the  excep 
tion  of  a  large  group  of  Austrians,  and  so^ 
be  is  picking  up  the  language  rajjidly  and 
he  has  been  promoted  to  the  running  of 
one  of  the  big  machines  in  the  plant  anc 
is  a\  eraging  ten  dollars  a  week.  His  fac0 
shines  with  his  prosperity  and  he  wants  tc 
get  married. 

There  were  many  oi)portunities  for  worlj 
for  a  skilled  cabinet  maker  in  October  and 
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November,  but  there  were  three  huge  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  Nicola's  embracing 
one  of  the  many,  lack  of  English,  lack  of 
tools  and  lack  of  a  union  card. 

The  matter  of  the  tools  was  not  insur- 
mountable, but  the  others  seemed  to  be. 
After  a  week's  hunt  for  work  in  some  small 
shop  where  he  could  have  tools  supphed 
him  and  a  union  card  was  not  rec  quired, 
he  seized  a  chance  to  go  to  work  hustling 
boxes  for  a  biscuit  comi)any  at  four  dollars 
a  week,  which  he  calculated  would  pay  his 
expenses  while  he  was  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  his  trade.  Four  days 
of  this  work  saw  him  exhausted  physically, 
his  hand  mashed  and  his  wrist  strained  so 
that  he  was  unfit  for  work  of  any  kind. 
Before  he  was  well  again  he  was  in  debt  so 
deeply  that  he  was  nearly  distracted. 

He  got  two  or  three  days'  work  for  an 
Italian  carpenter  who  was  doing  some  roof 
repairing,  and  the  four  dollars  he  made 
psad  one  week's  expenses  at  least,  then  he 
was  Gbmmissioned  to  make  a  cabinet  for 
filing  papers  and  Tomaso  arranged  with 
an  Irish  carpenter  for  Nicola  to  work  there 
while  making  the  cabinet,  paying  Delaney 
a  dollar  a^  day  for  the  use  of  tools  and  shop. 
fHiring.  this  time  Tomaso,  acting  on  my 
advice^'went  with  Nicola  to  the  Carpenters' 
and  Joiners'  local  and  endeavored  to  get 
himself  admitted  to  the  Union.  During 
several  visits  the  difficulty  seemed  to  be  that 
there  was  no  union  man  to  sign  Nicola's  ap- 
plication, but  this  was  obviated.  Why  the 
matter  was  delayed  thereafter  I  do  not 
kn6w.  Two  excellent  opportunities  for 
emplo3m[ient  at  the  union  rate  of  eighteen 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  were  offered  to 
Nicola  in  the  last  week  of  January,  but  he 
could  not  begin  work  until  he  got  his 
union  card.  He  did  not  get  it  then,  and 
at  this  writing  it  is  still  in  the  application 
stage. 

On  the  first  of  March  he  had  to  send 
home  the  money  to  lift  the  mortgage  on 
his  father's  property  or  the  family's  little  all 
would  go.  He  had  not  yet  caught  up 
with  his  own  debts  in  this  country,  and  so 
he  abandoned  all  hope  for  the  time  being 
of  tr3ang  to  get  employment  at  his  trade 
and  b^;an  to  look  for  employment  as  an 
unskilled  laborer.  At  the  end  of  a  black 
week  he  found  this  in  a  printing  establish- 
ment, and  to-day  he  is  still  laboring  there, 
carrying  •  bundles  of  paper  from  press  to 


table,  and  suih  tn^sks.  I 
about  eight  dollars  a  wl 
pay  for  extra  time.  \| 
March  came  he  had  jusJ 
stead  of  the  needed  sixtj 
ray  of  hope  seemed  m 
nearly  wild  with  worry,  1 
and  the  debt  was  |>aid.    I 

The  night  we  landed  il 
Ellis  Island  there  were  I 
of  the  bitter  battlt^  on  I 
McClellan  and  their  rtfs|I 
I  explained  it  all  careful 
and  they  were  greatly  I 
they  thoroughly  undersi 
form  of  government,  al 
legislative  offidak  are  el 
vote  in  Italy.  Two  day  J 
me  that  an  Italian  frieiul 
him  if  he  did  not  want  I 
of  dollars  voting  at  the  J 
hence.  I 

**  Why,  I  cannot  vote  J 
here  long  enough/*  siudl 

**  Huh,  yotj  art'  a  gri 
only  been  here  two  yeartil 
twice  and  belong  to  a  p  J 
come  around  to  the  liJ 
will  introduce  you  to  a  rJ 
you  naturalization  |>a[ierl 
you,  and  you  wlH  nevel 
after  that.  You  will  bel 
citizen  as  any  of  ns.  * '      I 

When  I  ex|)lained  to  I 
gal  this  procedure  wJ 
Nunzio  said: —  I 

**  WeU,  if  that  is  the  J 
a  citizen  is  I  dan^  t  belil 
one."  I 

After  long  and  carefil 
many  and  complex  pSiasI 
tion  question^  I  have  fJ 
definite  idea  of  what  shI 
the  immigrant.  The  firl 
came  to  me  when  1  saw  I 
common  with  other  Am  J 
that  is  informed  on  the  J 
these  things,  mia»mdersil 
come  to  our  shoreij,  andl 
the  first  indications  of  th  J 
to  be  told  at  Naples  andl 
order  to  evade  the  la  J 
States.  Slowly  H  was  d  J 
that  any  system  whicl 
tion  dependent  on  the  I 
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:.    ::■   -rr-.-^re  f.»r    exain- 

vr^   ■*■  '--'i   'i-e   jirqiarcd 

i:L::.r.    a*  :•  destinations 

'.   ir.d  t  -.I'.'i.   -R-iir.  tare, 

•'j-.-:":".-.ei  "r.^c^^V'-tri  in  the 

It.   c\:rcm::y.  rejrula- 

:".ide  "r:".:!  "*.   w...-_:id  alluw 

r-r.  e  a:! ;.  a->a*;c  to  per- 

i:-:r^  :•  ci-*:r:Lis  already 

It-'.  a.Ier.>. 

:rr:::c:.:-  :'  t  admission  to 
L-^.  •:•■.::  :  re^er.i  CLide  of 
:'.'.  Ct-rr.ec.  e\cei«:  in  the 

> .  .ir.d  my  jieT>cinal  ol»- 
:r.  tr.^i:  TJiteracy  does  not 
::'r.  :-e  vj:.:e  of  an  immi- 

:  • .  Hi y  . .  r  w : :  h  :  h  c  raj  lidity 
r.  am.-:  .:  :>:  in  fact  the 
7  «  :r..  re  :er.jC3ou>lv  to  all 


::r.nv:^Tan:s  has  been 
vr^.  ^i::: : .>-o:oin'a}»hir 
i  j.>  ce:a;!ed  jihysicdl 
;  i.Tr.e  limit  uf  use  of 
::'. .:  1-e  iri>:rjcted  as  to 
:::':*■:'  :"~.:s  ajjin'dvating 
z".  jLrt-r.dtTthe  charge 
:::e  nearest  i»ort  of 
..  r  r .  T  h  i  >  w  ould  work 
::  «T.ir.:-».arT\-ing  lines. 
:::  -:  convenient  and 
:r  :'.r  all   conrenied. 

■  J '.  -.  ^  er ed  d ir ert  ly  on 
..T...  u"d  thus  all  the 

>^.>.eme<  would  l)e 
r^.  :.'  immigrants  by 
■-VTc  than  5»ay  for  the 
"."iirjTTon. 

i-  >.,w  these  visiting 
•.L'  emij^'ation  among 
:rc  m.>s:  desiral»le  in 
.  K.:ro:»e  and  are  now 

Kimilies  which  have 
A  l>ein^  turned  liack 
.u>  .\re  loath  to  dis- 
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pose  of  their  property  and  make  the  ven- 
ture. If  they  knew  they  were  certain  of 
admission  before  they  left  their  homes  a 
year's  time  would  see  the  level  of  the  grade 
of  immigrants  greatly  elevated. 

Of  reforms  in  transportation,  little  need 
be  said.  Closed  cabins  and  service  of 
food  for  groups  of  six  or  eight,  with  an 
American  Marine  Hospital  Service  surgeon 
in  charge  of  each  ship,  would  bring  about 
aU  that  is  needed,  with  a  few  minor  regu- 
lations. 

Ellis  Island  and  the  smaller  immigrant 
stations  should  continue  their  functions 
much  as  they  are  now,  only  that  little 
hospital  room  would  be  needed,  the  regis- 
try feature  would  be  decreased  to  an  ex- 
amination of  papers  for  admittance  and  to 
maintaining  the  card  index  system.  The 
distribution  and  detention  features  would 
necessarily  be  continued. 

To  the  card  index  system  should  be  ad- 
ded a  regulation  compelling  all  aliens  re- 
porting at  regular  intervals  their  where- 
abouts and  pursuits,  to  federal  officials  in 
federal  judicial  districts,  until  such  time  as 
they  become  citizens  of  the  country  or  are 
ready  to  depart.  A  most  important  fea- 
ture of  this  should  be  the  indexing  and 
tabulation  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  able-bodied  men  who  have  had  the  ex- 
cellent military  training  of  the  armies  of 
Europe  and  would,  if  properly  organized, 
constitute  a  fine  reserve  force  in  America 
of  at  least  two  million  men. 

Deportation  is  the  severest  punishment 
which  can  fall  on  an  alien  in  comparison 
with  anything  less  than  several  years  im- 
prisonment, and  all  admissions  to  the 
country  should  be  made  probationary,  the 
commission  of  any  crime  or  crimes  and 
conviction  therefor,  to  be  followed  by 
punishment  and  then  by  deportation. 
Many  of  the  minor  crimes  committed  by 
aliens  are  done  with  the  intention  of  get- 
ting two  or  three  years  in  prison  in  which 
to  learn  to  read  and  write  Enghsh  and  ac- 
quire a  trade. 

The  practical  statesman  will  at  once  ob- 
ject to  this  programme  on  the  ground  of 
the  terrific  expense  of  maintaining  thou- 
sands of  men  in  Europe  to  constitute  these 
boards  of  examiners.  By  careful  compu- 
tation I  have  ascertained  that  it  would  cost 


approximately  four  dulkil 
amine  and  admit  e^ch  inl 
at  this  time  it  cosls  each  I 
five  dollars  to  lie  examil 
the  extra  expense  to  whl 
company  goes  is  added  tl 
ticket.  Over  and  alwjvJ 
he  relinquijrhe^  to  gral 
advisers,  etc,  totals  a  siM 
reckoning.  I 

Summing  up,  this  pi  ail 
simple  fashion  the  followl 

Undesirable  emigrant  I 
vented  fi-om  leaving  theil 

Desirable  einigration  J 
fully  stimulated.  I 

Practices  of  officials  ol 
ments  in  dumping  crimi 
agitators,  etc  would  be  I 

Emigrants  would  lie  pi 
economy  in  travel  would  I 

Smuggling  a  n  d  u  n  d  el 
would  be  disconcerted  aj 
frauds  prevented.  I 

Naturalization  frauds  I 
avail  and  legal  natural  I 
greatly  increased.  I 

The  proper  distributiol 
immigration  would  be  al 
the  control  of  the  Ameril 

Immigration  would  ceJ 
to  its  detriment  by  the  I 
tion  of  transportation  coil 
solely  in  conveying  as  I 
America  and  back  and  fil 
as  possible,  without  any  I 
as  to  the  clasH  of  the  {I 
long  as  they  have  the  \tm 
fares  and  swell  the  enorl 
emigrant  carriers  realize  I 

When  these  things  arl 
is  no  one  to  deny  thai 
problem  will  have  been  J 


As  we  announced  last  I 
den  burg's  |-Vlan  has  bee  I 
Secretary  of  Commercel 
and  to  the  Commissionel 
Mr.  F.  B.  Sargent.  I'hl 
such  approval  at  the  hani 
men  that  it  is  to  be  ma  I 
tion  measure,  and  at  thiJ 
chinery  of  the  governmerl 
in  its  support — Ihe  EpiI 


THE    END 
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CHARLES  WARREN  FAIRBANKS 

Senior  Senator  from  Indiana  and  a   Vice-Presidential  Probability 

By  E.   I.   Lewis 


FOUR  years  ago  it  was  wliis|)crcd  every- 
where that  tlie  poh'tical  legatee  of 
William  McKinley  was  to  be  Marcus 
A.  Hanna.  Politicians  believed  it,  the 
l)ublic  credited  it,  but  there  was  one  group 
of  men  in  the  country  which  thought  very 
differently  and  that  was  a  little  cluster  of 
influential  busine.ss  men  out  in  Indiana 
who  were  very  close  in  the  councils  of 
Charles  W.  F'airbanks.  These  men  be- 
lieved that  the  Presidential  mantle  would 
fall  on  the  shoulders  of  their  leader,  and 
they  believed  it  so  fervently  that  they 
scarcely  questioned  it  until  the  shot  was 
fired  at  Buffalo  which  silenced  for  seven 
322 


years  all  Republican  aspirations  for  the 
Presidency  save  those  of  I'heodore  Roose- 
velt alone.  Ever  since  then  Fairbanks, 
of  Indiana,  has  sat  very  quietly  and  done 
much  thinking. 

And  among  other  things  he  has  thought 
with  knitted  lm)ws  how  the  nomination 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  on  William  McKin- 
ley's  ticket  was  oflered  to  him  and  refused. 
That  refusal  makes  Fairbanks  very  cautious 
about  refusing  it  again  now  that  his  boom 
for  the  Roosevelt  ticket  seems  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  carried  to  a  consummation.  But 
lightning  seldom  strikes  twice  in  the  same 
place,   and  on   the  whole  Fairbanks  had 
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rather  bide  his  time  and  wait  for  the 
supreme  leadership  in  1908. 

To-day  Fairbanks'  political  position  is 
complicated.  Beyond  question  he  is  the 
most  powerful  man  in  Indian  .1  to-day,  dear 
to  the  farmer's  heart  for  his  rural  delivery 
enthusiasm,  dear  to  the  laboring  man  by 
the  quiet  advocacy  of  labor  bills,  and 
doubly  dear  to  his  friends  through  looking 
out  for  them.  But  he  has  enemies.  Gov- 
ernor Durbin  is  ambitious,  and  Fairbanks 
is  in  the  way.  Senator  Beveridge  is  ambi- 
tious, and  Fairbanks  blocks  the  passage. 
So  it  behooves  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  be  twice  careful  now. 

Who  is  this  man  Fairbanks  anyway? 
What  he  is  to-day  and  what  he  will  be  in 
the  future  depends  largely  on  what  he  was 
in  the  making.  In  the  latter  half  of  1852, 
and  in  the  year  or  two  following,  a  plain 
countrywoman,  the  wife  of  a  farmer  and 
wagon  maker  of  little  worldly  store,  rocked 
a  queer-looking  cradle  in  a  little  log  cabin 
back  in  the  lyoods  of  Union  County,  Ohio. 
It  was  one  of  those  modest  little  cabins, 
such  as  those  in  which  were  builded  such 
sturdy  characters  as  Lincoln,  Grant  and 
Garfield.  The  cradle  was  a  queer-looking 
contrivance — a  sugar  trough  skilfully 
mounted  on  homemade  rockers. 

The  parents  were  poor,  and  the  boy  was 
put  to  work  early.  First  it  was  the  chores 
that  he  was  delegated  to  do,  then  he  gave 
assistance  in  the  harvest  fields,  and  was 
later  advanced  to  work  behind  the  plow 
and  to  serving  as  an  assistant  to  his  father 
in  wagon  making.  The  parents — the  elder 
Fairbanks — ^were  God-fearing  Methodists, 
who,  having  endowed  their  son  with  mas- 
sive physical  frame  and  force,  sought  early 
to  make  him  mentally  and  morally  sound. 
The  district  school  and  the  circuit  church 
were  the  facilities  at  hand,  and  though 
the  term  of  school  was  less  than  five 
months  and  the  preacher  came  at  irregular 
intervals,  these  facilities,  supplementing 
wholesome  home  training,  were  effective 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  sterling  char- 
acter and  a  strong,  moral  backbone. 

Young  Fairbanks,  by  farm  work  and 
wagon  making,  had  saved  forty-one  dollars 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  age  of  fifteen 
years.  With  it  and  one  suit  of  clothes  he 
traveled  to  Delaware,  Ohio,  where  he 
entered  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  The 
necessity  of  closely  guarding  his  forty-one 


dollars  lead  to  a  roomijigl 
alliance  with  another  1 
man.  Their  culinary  el 
ited  to  the  preparation  cl 
mush,  bread  and  batteil 
— mainly  batter  cakes— I 
turned  to  account  his  ril 
ledge  of  carptjntery  l>y  J 
days  for  a  locai  conlraci 
and  twenty- five  cents  a  dl 
was  a  colored  man  and  al 
were  colored.  I 

A  few  weeks  after  I 
arrived  at  college  he  fell 
trousers  beyond  immediJ 
necessary  for  him  to  bo  J 
fellow  student,  and  thJ 
continued  because  he  i 
for  a  new  pair  at  the  si 
He  had  to  send  home  I 
make  him  another  pair.  I 

Working  in  college  J 
year  and  in  the  harvest  I 
he  was  graduated  from  I 
law  course  al  twenly  al 
burg,  where  he  began  I 
supporting  himself  by  si 
iated  Press.  Later  he  eri 
at  Cleveland,  stipportiil 
same  manner.  At  twi 
admitted  to  the  Suprenl 
and  later  he  went  to  In  J 
he  rose  steadily  until  ll 
the  best  railroad  lawyer! 

Fairbanks  has  always  I 
characteristics.  First,  hi 
a  Methodist.  Second,  I 
a  Republican  politician.  I 
tion  hard  to  beat  and  FI 

It  was  Fairbanks  who  I 
W.  Voorhees,  'Hhe  tall 
Wabash,'*  in  the  SenatJ 
that  time  he  has  been  on 
ous  members  of  CongrI 
ognized  as  one  of  PreJ 
closest  friends  and  abll 
has  the  reputation  of  bl 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  I 
that  classification,  Byl 
known  to  be  oonservativl 
favored  as  Roosevelt's  I 
that  account.  Among  I 
he  probably  stands  el 
Roosevelt.  S.  N.  Sextl 
official  Journal  cf  t\ 
Workers — ^the   John    1 
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estimate  lidty.     Politically  he  dcJib  with  few 

said,  '*  lis  In  his  uwn  State  few  realize  how  absuUilc: 

hfe  who  is  his  wish,  for  the  word  never  comes  direct 

ack.    But  from    him.     While    he    never    has    been 

he  always  charged  with  being  a  demagogue,  he  has 

IS  exerted  the  char  act  eristic  of  agreeing  with  every* 

St  nnjtist  body  and  doing  wnat  he  maps  out  himself. 

labor,"  In    the   Senate*    while  others   are  waiting 

rbanks   is  energ)'  in  talk^  he  accomiilishes  results  by 

ready  to  dealing  directly  with  his  task,  M 

no  man  Fhe  Senator  is  of  massive  but  well-prdS 

-  than  he  portioned  stature*  standing  over  dx  feet, 

n   talking  He  is  a  forcibk  speaker,   but  cannot  be 

omething  said  to  be  a  popular  one  with  the  masses,  his 

ong  those  addresses  being  far  too  solid.     There  arc 

eputation  few  men  w^ho  can  so  clearly  define  issues 

opposite,  and  so  ably  defend  or  explain  them* 

To  ene-         Mrs.  Fairbiu^ks  is  the  IVesident-Genera! 

JO li tics  he  oft h e  Dan ght ers  of  the  A meri can  R e vol u * 

nit  being  lion.      She  is  a  woman  of  grace  and  accom* 

I  through  plishmenib»  and  her  management  of  D*  A* 

gcs  them  R,  afHiirs  has  shown  that  she  has  str^mg 

of    pub-  executive  ability. 


DES  OF  THE  YALU 


Ry   F.  J.    V. 


hring  on  eral    Zassunlrh    wears   the    Crof^s   of  Si, 

lis  A  ir  fa  i  r  ( J  eo  r^^e ,  a  w  a  r  d  e  d  o  n  1  y  for  f i  erso  n  al  bra  very 

is^ian  and  on  the  field  of  battle*  the  Russian  analogue 

ith  which  of  the  Prussian  Iron  Cross  and  the  British 

truggling.  Victoria  Cross.      He  was  l)orn    in    184a* 

mimders.  of  nutjle    family.       In    the    Turkish    war 

d  view  on  of  '77-^78  he  won    the  coveted    decora- 

T/ieuicn-  titui     mentioned     and     he     was      twice 

lUlitrh    in  wounded  in  battle.      In  the  regular  course 

if'alu,  and  <«f  the  service   he    was  promoted   to  the 

imnTTding  grarle  of  general  in    1894,   to  Heutenant- 

igadc,  his  general  and  the  command   of  the  Second 

-    pifture  Coqis   in    1903,      AVhh    his   first   general 

1    general  field   command  of  real  inijjortance  not  a 

s  greatest  year  old,  this  general  of  sixty  staked  hfe* 

tradition  rejjutation  and   his  army  on  bis  aliiUly  to 

attle  line,  hold   hack    the   whole   Japanese  advance 

n  of  Zas-  with  a  comparative  handful  of  men. 

Ju,  which  ticneral  Kashtalinski  is  a  Pok\  and  his 

n.     Gen-  recent  service  has  aU  been  in  Asia.     Eda- 


wwm 


Admiral  Kamimura, 

£dMcat€d  and  trained  rntitety  in  hit  own  country,  he 
is  now  im  command  a/  a  divihon  of  the  Japanese ^eet, 

catcd  in  ihe  Polish  military  academy,  he 
was  stationed  in  the  Caucasus  region  until 
his  Asiatic  service  l>egan.  There  was 
some  rough  police  work  to  be  done  there. 
In  the  war  of '77'*  78  he  was  three  times 
wounded.  Made  a  colonel  in  1888,  a 
general  in  1901,  he  was  given  the  com- 
mand of  the  Third  Siberian  Rifle  Brigade 
in  1903.  General  Kashtalinski  i^tands  out 
of  the  battle  picture  in  therole  of  Skobeleff. 
On  fool,  sword  in  hand,  he  made  person- 
ally the  desjjerate  struggle  to  extricate  the 
last  Russian  soldier  from  the  trap  in  which 
the  double  flanking  movement  of  the  Jap- 
anese and  the  entllading  Are  of  their  bat- 
teries had  caught  the  Russian  forces. 
Weary,  weak  from  wounds,  he  waited  to  see 
the  dramatic  dash  of  his  last  regiment  cut- 
ting its  way  through  the  encircling  Japanese 
lines  with  the  bayonet^  band  jjlaying,  sol- 
diers singing  and  the  bearded  priest  march- 
ing before  them  through  fire  and  steel* 
holding  aloft  the  cross.  Then  he  collapsed 
in  the  hands  of  the  ambulance  corps,  while 
his  fellow  crusader,  Za&sulitch,  rallied  the 
broken  battalUons  of  his  army  into  some 
semblance  of  orderly  retreat,  *^  Deus 
Viift  r* 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  through 
that  remarkable  day.  stood  the  Japanese 
prototype    ui    Kitchener    of    Khartoum, 


(jt'fit'idi  Knrol'i, 

A  splendid  erampie  of  the  scienttfic  general  o/ to-day^ 

he  proved  his  abtlity  at  the  battie  of  the  Yalu, 

General  Kuroki.  It  is  not  on  record  that 
he  broke  his  sword.  It  is  not  mentioned 
that  he  had  one.  Certainly  he  had  no 
occasion  to  wave  it,  if  he  had.  No  charg- 
ing Japanese  regiment  heard  his  encour- 
aging voice  lifted  in  hoarse  shouts  as  they 
faced  the  Russian  fire.  It  is  probable 
that,  had  General  Kuroki  exposed  himself 
on  the  tiring  line,  shouted  or  waved  his 
sword,  a  Japanese  military  court  of  imiuiry 
would  have  been  convened  to  jjass  upon 
his  sanity.  Certainly  his  little,  brown 
soldiers  would  have  looked  upon  the  spec- 
tacle with  wonder  and  amazement  But 
he  handled  them  as  one  o[»erates  an  elec- 
tric current  by  pressing  distant  buttons^ 
His  unemotional  brain  had  resolved  the 
factors  of  the  mathematical  problem  that  the 
fighting  on  the  Yalu  was  to  him  into  the  cor- 
rect answer.  After  that  it  remained  merely 
to  write  it  down  in  his  report.  There  was 
no  s[iot  ligbt  in  the  irujiedmienta  of  the 
Japanese  army*  The  only  two  flags  with 
the  attacking  columns  were  to  mark  the 
most  advanced  positions  in  order  that 
Japanese  batteries  might  not  shell  Japanese 
infantry. 

The  Japanese  themselves  hardly  know 

Kuroki.      Nor  do  they  seem  curious  about 

him.    H  c  is  little  more  than  a  name  still,  even 

to  the  Japanese  attaches  of  foreign  capitals. 
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but  depends  on  brakes  to  keep  the  pic 
from  jumping  back.  But  at  the  Yalu  it 
was  demonstrated  that  the  Japanese  field- 
piece  was  expressly  coDstructed  to  meet 
such  conditions^  as  would  confront  it  in 
Korea  and  Manchuria.  Military  experts 
begun  to  understand  both  the  gun  and 
(reneral  Kurold,  who  has  been  expressly 
fitting  himself  for  campaigning  in  Man- 
churia, for  using  the  peculiar  Japanese  gun 
and  the  pigniy  Japanese  soldier. 

Almost  as  Uttle  known  iis  General 
Kuroki,  before  the  crosi^ing  of  the  Yalu, 
Vice- Admiral  Kaminiura»  commanding  a 
division  of  the  Japan ei;e  fleet*  is  promised 
a  coming  celebrity  to  the  VV'est  by  the 
East,  In  type  he  is  a  twin  of  Kitroki,  as 
Kuroki  is  a  h^^in  of  the  Japanese  gun. 
There  is  an  impression  that  whaie\*er  of 
education  for  war  JapaB  has,  whatever  of 
strategy,  militaiy  or  oaval,  whaiever  of  cn- 
ginetTing  skill,  irhatever  that  is  elective  in 
the  way  of  equipment,  she  owes  to  the 
\\"e>t — ^to  European  and  Americao  army 
ajid  naval  schook,  to  the  C^cnnan  army  and 
the  British  na^'y,  to  foreigD  ^cietltists  and 
exj>erts.  But  the  West  can  claim  small 
credit  for  Kuroki  and  the  gtm,  or  fox 
K  ajnimu  ra- 
ti e  w:is  torn  m  1S50,  In  1871  he  en- 
tered the  Japanese  naval  colkge,  not 
AnnajKiti^,  In  i3So»  as  a  i 
he  sa»-  real  service  in  the 
revolt  and  was  singled  out  for  dBtliic- 
tioa  with  ik  gilt  from  the  gpvemment 
of  twenty  yen.  Kammitira  was  a  sub- 
lieutenant in  1S79.  a  liexiteiLaiil  (joJikor 
grade  *  in  iSSi,  senior  grade  m  iS&i^  and 
in  1^"%  he  was  given  Mi  fir?t  d«coradocu 
A  yejir  Liter  he  was  promoted  to  cottt- 
nionder^  four  yean  bier  to  the  capcaioqr 
aod  the  right  to  coounaiid  1:attleship>^ 

KainiQiiiraiaw 
rottgli  sarrke 
with  the  Jj^fto- 
ese  fleet  m  tlie 


when  nodera 
W3nid{«  were 
^n^ea  their  it^ 
Teal  test.  He 
was  rewarded 
with  the 
of  the 
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pension.     That  comes  not  for    disability 
but  for  service  in  Japan. 

Now  began  Kamimura's  real  career — to 
assist  his  country  in  preparation  for  the  war 
with  Russia.  He  was  made  rear-admiral  in 
1899  and  vice-admiral  in  1903.  Between  he 
had  plenty  of  bureau  and  staff  work.  He 
was  superintendent  of  men-of-war  and  ordi- 
nance construction  and  chief  of  the  central 
administration  bureau.  He  has  been  chief 
of  the  education  department  of  the  navy. 

When  the  fleet  mobilized  for  the  descent 
on  Port  Arthur,  Admiral  Kamimura  left 
his  desk  for  the  quarter-deck  again.  From 
a  cadet  up  to  the  captaincy  of  a  battleship 
he  had  learned  his  business  as  a  sailor. 
Then  ashore  he  had  helped  prepare  the 
means,  the  personnel  and  the  plans  to 
combine  both  and  make  them  useful  in  the 
fleet  He  sailed  to  cut  off"  the  Vladivo- 
stock  squadron  when  it  sallied  forth  to  sink 
Japanese  transports,  but  it  slipped  by  him 
in  the  fog.  The  chagrin  of  that  failure  will 
pile  up  damage  to  Russian  warships  if 
Kamimura  gets  his  chance  again. 


There  is  a  typical  stJ 
his  younger  days,  Wl 
was  sent  to  England  tol 
of  a  Japanese  ship  thi 
home.  A  Russian  s)l 
completed  there,  Ril 
been  stationed  at  thJ 
to  study  the  constRiJ 
They  were  big,  splenJ 
and  the  time  they  del 
yard  depended  on  tn 
ments.  They  took  si 
them  to  show  them  tn 
ship  sailed  away.  I 

Then  came  KamimI 
officers.  For  months  I 
dock  yard  where  their  si 
There  came  invitations  I 
Japanese  officers  sent  rl 
work  was  finished  on  tl 
possession  and  no  fJ 
aboard  of  her  since,  eJ 
The  yards  at  PhiladelJ 
ships  for  Russian  and  ■ 
there  the  same  story  is  I 
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ON  the  last  day  of  the  session,  Jonn 
Sharp    Williams,    leader    of    the 
Democratic    minority  in  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  had  this 
to  say  in  support  of  a  resolution  of  thanks 
to  Speaker  Cannon  : — 

"Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
American  Republic  It  is  a  greater  thing 
yet  not  to  permit  the  fact  of  promotion  to 
that  place,  one  of  the  most  exalted  in  the 
world,  to  turn  one*  s  head  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree or  to  deflect  one  firom  a  course  hitherto 
pursued — that  of  a  plain,  unassuming  Ameri- 
can  citizen  with  extraordinary  common  sense 
and  a  remarkable  fund  of  that  most  charac- 
teristic of  all  American  qualities,  a  sense  of 
humor. 

"I  once  had  a  conversation  with  the  Speak- 
er,  and  in  the  course  of  it  1  said  :  '  I  hope  that 
I  shall  always  think  that  you  are  as  fair  as  I  be- 
lieve you  will  be/  and  he  replied  in  his  in- 
imitable way :  •  Sharp,  I  am  going  to  be  as 
fair  as  I  can  consistently  with  the  exigencies 
of  American  politics.'  I  think  he  did  him- 
self injustice  when  he  put  that  limitation  upon 


nis  statement,  but  it  was  I 
frankness  and  candor  of  I 
the  limitation."  I 

And  had  the  situatil 
Were  John  Sharp  Wim  J 
er*s  chair  and  Joseph  cl 
leader  of  a  Republican  I 
have  seconded  a  vote  I 
Speaker  in  no  less  frieni 
terms.  That  such  a  si 
nate  the  hardest  foughtl 
years  speaks  well  for  thI 
by  which  it  has  been  oil 
still  more  for  the  men  I 
political  parties  are  foJ 
have  for  their  leaders  ill 

In  this  issue  the  portl 
men,  remarkable  alike  fol 
hard  sense  and  homesi 
are  drawn  by  one  who  I 
them  well  We  congrJ 
on  the  article  contributJ 
J.  Adam  Bede,  CongrJ 
nesota  and  Humorist  tol 
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If  there  is  one  fraud  which  cries  to 
Heaven  for  exposure  in  these  United 
States  it  is  the  fraud  of  Patent  Medicines. 
The  editors  of  Leslie's  Magazine  have 
long  had  the  intention  of  publishing  a 
comprehensive  article  on  this  ingenious 
method  of  selling  adulterated  alcohol  at 
extortionate  rates;  but  thus  far  we  have 
not  secured  precisely  the  facts  we  desire, 
and  a  recent  number  of  The  Ladies^ 
Home  Journal  has  done  its  readers  and 
the  public  a  service  in  talking  out  on  the 
subject.  Beer  contams  from  two  to  four 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  while  the  * 'vegetable 
compounds,  *  *  *  *  sarsaparillas,  * '  *  *  tonics,  *  * 
**  bitters,**  **  Perunas,**  **  Nervuras,*' 
and  the  various  one-bottle-will-help-and- 
two-cure-you  nostrums  which  are  daily 
exploited  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
newspapers  with  endorsements  from  Con- 
gressmen's wives,  statesmen  and  preach- 
ers, contain  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent, 
of  alcohol  as  pure  as  a  due  regard  for 
profits  will  admit.  As  compared  with  the 
liquor  trade  driven  under  the  respectable 
name  of  Lydia  Pinkham  or  of  the  worthy 
doctors,  Paine,  Ayer,  Hood,  Schenckand 
their  school  of  medicine,  the  wholesaler 
who  nails  the  Wine  and  Liquor  sign  over  his 
door  does  a  reputable  business.  Alcohol 
tinctured  with  fraud  is  a  pretty  strong 
drink  for  teetotalers  and  others. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  Wall  Street  bank 
clerk  celebrated  the  completion  of  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  service  in  the  employ  of 
a  single  bank  and  the  papers  singled  it  out 
as  a  matter  of  note  that  an  American  had 
been  content  to  serve  one  master  for  fifty 
years.  And  it  was  a  matter  of  note.  We 
printed  some  little  time  ago  a  striking  little 
article  on  *  *  Americans  as  Quitters. ' '  Those 
were  men  of  brains  and  energy  who  quit 
when  their  job  was  done  in  order  to  go 
higher  up  and  do  a  better  job  better  still. 
But  most  of  us  are  more  fitted  to  clerk  it 
than  to  organize,  and  what  is  energy  in 
abler  men  is  often  just  plain  restlessness 
among  the  rank  and  file.  To  serve  one 
master  well  for  fifty  years  is  an  achieve- 
ment. It  ought  to  be  made  distinctively 
an  American  one. 

For  all  we  know,  the  East  may  still  be 
the  center  of  culture,  but  certain  it  is  that 
all  the  more  stimulating  suggestions  for  its 


sturdy  development  come  fi-om  further 
inland.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  Dean 
of  Chicago  University  intimating  that  a 
woman's  education  cannot  be  made  perfect 
without  a  pretty  thoroughgoing  course  in 
flirting.  Boston  had  never  thought  of 
this,  and  even  in  Philadelphia  the  study 
is  in  its  rudimentary,  aboriginal  form.  But 
for  all  this  the  idea  has  in  it  the  vitality 
which  makes  for  success.  **Too  long," 
as  a  Chicago  lady  says  in  commenting 
upon  the  Dean's  suggestion,  **  far  too 
long,  has  flirting  been  considered  a  luxury. 
It's  a  necessity."  Of  course  it  is.  It  is 
as  reasonable  to  expect  farmer  boys  to 
manoeuver  like  veterans  on  the  day  of  a 
battle  as  to  look  to  girls  to  hold  their  own 
in  the  first  skirmishes  between  waltz  and 
polka.  The  only  wonder  is  that  they  have 
done  as  well  as  they  have.  Just  think  of 
the  added  possibilities  of  training.  Besides 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  the 
courses  compulsory.  Electives  could  be 
made  sufficiently  attractive  and  perhaps 
the  younger  professors  might  be  persuaded 
to  give  oral  examinations. 

The  cures  which  have  not  been  tried  for 
nervous  people  seem  few  enough,  but  we 
cannot  remember  to  have  heard  before 
anything  just  like  the  *  *  psycho-therapeu- 
tical "  method  which  Dr.  N.  Laquer,  of 
Weisbaden,  Germany,  is  experimenting 
with.  Being  interpreted,  this  system  means 
that  nervous  diseases,  being  largely  mental, 
should  be  treated  mentally.  For  unstable 
nerves  Dr.  Laquer  prescribes  a  long  course 
in  light  reading.  Poetry,  if  not  too  excit- 
ing, he  thinks  would  be  beneficial.  Mag- 
azine poetry  would  probably  do.  Now  and 
then,  too,  a  small  dose  of  humor  would 
have,  he  thinks,  a  sedative  eff'ect,  and  for 
English-speaking  patients  he  specifically 
recommends  systematic  dieting  on  Dickens, 
Jerome  K.  Jerome  and  Mark  Twain. 

The  idea  is  such  a  good  one  that  it 
seems  too  bad  not  to  dedicate  some  re- 
mote asylum  exclusively  to  its  practice. 
Whatever  became  of  the  inmates,  the  psy- 
chologist would  revel  in  such  opportuni- 
ties for  study.  Imagine  watching  the 
effect  of  a  dose  or  two  of  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady,  even  in  ten  parts  water,  upon  a 
highly  nervous  patient,  or  a  solution  of 
Mrs.  Wiggs  given  as  a  stimulant  for  exces- 
sive depression. 
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VI.   SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS  may  be  truly 
defined  as  a  person's  inability  to  get 
out  of  his  own  way.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  people  who  are  so  entirely  and 
absolutely  self-conscious  that  everything 
they  do,  even  though  it  may  appear  spon- 
taneous and  ingenuous,  is  observed  and 
admired  and  approved  of  by  themselves, — 
indeed  they  are  supported  and  sustained 
by  their  self-consciousness.  They  are  so 
completely  in  bondage  to  themselves  that 
they  have  no  glimpse  of  the  possibility  of 
freedom,  and  therefore  this  bondage  is 
pleasant  to  them. 

With  these  people  we  have,  at  present, 
nothing  to  do;  it  is  only  those  who  have 
b^;an  to  realize  their  bondage  as  such,  or 
who  suffer  from  it,  that  can  take  any  steps 
toward  freedom.  The  self-satisfied  slaves 
most  stay  in  prison  until  they  see  where 
they  are — and  it  is  curious  and  sad  to  see 
them  rejoicing  in  bondage  and  miscalling 
it  freedom.  It  makes  one  long  to  see  them 
struck  by  an  emergency,  bringing  a  flash 
of  inner  light,  which  is  often  the  beginning 
of  an  entire  change  of  state.  Sometimes 
the  enlightenment  comes  through  one  kind 
of  circumstance,  sometimes  through  an- 
other; but,  if  the  glimpse  of  clearer  sight 
it  brings  is  taken  advantage  of,  it  will  be 
followed  by  a  time  of  groping  in  the  dark, 
and  always  by  more  or  less  suffering.  When, 
however,  we  know  that  we  are  in  the  dark, 
there  is  hope  of  our  coming  to  the  light; 
and  suffering  is  nothing  whatever,  after  it 
is  over  and  has  brought  its  good  results. 

If  we  were  to  take  away  the  prop  of  self- 
approval  entirely  and  immediately  from  any 
one  of  the  habitually  self-satisfied  people, 
the  probable  result  would  be  an  entire  nerv- 
ous collide,  or  even  a  painful  form  of  in- 
sanity; and)  in  all  changes  of  state  from 
bondage  to  freedom,  the  process  is  and  must 
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If  self  consciousness  makes  ug  t>lush,  the 
more  we  are  troubled  the  more  it  incTease:^, 
until  the  blushing  may  become  so  unbear- 
able til  at  we  are  tem|:)ted  to  keep  away 
from  people  altogether;  and  thus  life,  so 
far  as  human  fellowship  goes,  would  be- 
come more  and  more  limited.  But,  when 
such  a  limitation  is  allow^ed  to  remain 
within  us,  and  we  make  no  effort  of  our 
own  to  find  its  root  and  to  exterminate  jt, 
it  warps  us  through  and  through.  U  self- 
consciousness  excites  us  to  talk,  and  we 
talk  on  and  on  to  no  end,  simply  allowing 
the  selfish  suffering  to  goad  tis,  the 
habit  weakens  our  brains  so  that  in  time 
they  lose  the  power  of  strong  consecutive 
thought  and  helpful  brevity. 

If  self- consciousness  causes  us  to  wrig- 
gle, and  strain,  and  stammer,  and  we  do 
not  recognize  the  root  of  the  trouble  and 
shun  iu  and  karn  to  yield  and  quietly  re- 
lax our  nerves  and  muscles,  of  course  the 
strain  becomes  worse,  until  rather  than 
suffer  from  it  any  longer,  we  keep  away 
from  people,  just  as  the  blushing  man  is 
tempted  to  do ;  and,  as  in  that  cb^c,  the 
strain  is  ?tiil  in  us,  in  the  back  of  our 
brains,  so  to  speak — because  we  have  not 
faced  and  overcome  it. 

Stage  fright  is  an  intense  form  of  self- 
consciousness,  but  the  man  who  is  incap- 
able of  stage  fright  lacks  the  sensitive 
temperatnent  required  to  achieve  great 
power  a.s  aji  artist.  The  man  who  over- 
comes stage  fright  by  getting  out  of  his 
own  way,  and  by  letting  the  character  he 
is  playing,  or  the  music  he  it*  interpreting 
work  through  him  a^  a  clear,  unselfish 
channel  receives  new  power  for  his  work 
in  the  proportion  that  he  shuns  his  own 
interfering  selfishness. 

But  it  is  with  the  self- consciousness  of 
everyday  Ufe  that  we  have  especially  to  do 
now,  and  with  the  practical  'wisdom  neces* 
sary  to  gain  freedom  from  all  its  various 
discomftirts;  m\d,  even  more  than  that,  to 
gain  the  liew  [lower  for  useful  service  which 
comes  from  the  possession  of  that  freedom. 
The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  unselJishness,  carried  out 
into  the  ft  eld  of  nervous  suffering. 

Whatever  one  may  think — however  one 
may  try  to  dodge  the  truth  by  this  excuse 
or  that,  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in 
order  to  gain  freedom  from  seif-consclous- 
ness  :ire  ai/sohiU/jr  wit  kin  the  individual 
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who  suffers.  When  we  once  understand 
this  and  are  faced  toward  the  truth  we  are 
sure  to  find  our  way  out,  with  more  or  less 
rapidity,  according  to  the  strength  with 
which  we  use  our  wills  in  the  true  obedience. 

First,  we  must  be  willing  to  accept  the 
effects  of  self-consciousness.  The  more  we 
resist  these  effects  the  more  they  force 
themselves  upon  us,  and  the  more  we 
suffer  firom  them.  We  must  be  will- 
ing to  blush,  be  willing  to  realize  that  we 
have  talked  too  much,  and  perhaps  made 
ourselves  ridiculous.  We  must  be  willing 
to  feel  the  discomforts  of  self-conscious- 
ness in  whatever  form  they  may  appear. 
Then, — the  central  point  of  all, — ^^^ 
must  know  and  understand,  and  not  dodge 
in  the  very  least  the  truth  that  the  root  of 
self-consciousness  is  selfishly  caring  what 
other  people  think  of  us, — and  wanting 
to  appear  well  before  them. 

Many  readers  of  this  article  who  suffer 
from  self-consciousness  will  want  to  deny 
this ;  others  will  acknowledge  it,  but  will 
declare  their  inability  to  live  according  to 
the  truth ;  some, — perhaps  more  than  a 
few, — ^will  recognize  the  truth  and  set  to 
work  with  a  will  to  obey  it,  and  how 
happily  we  may  look  forward  to  the  free- 
dom which  will  eventually  be  theirs! 

A  wise  man  has  said  that  when  people 
do  not  think  well  of  us,  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  look  and  see  whether  they  are 
right.  In  'most  cases,  even  though  they 
may  have  unkind  feelings  mingled  with 
their  criticism,  there  is  an  element  of 
truth  in  it  from  which  we  may  profit. 
In  such  cases  we  are  much  indebted  to  our 
critics,  for,  by  taking  their  suggestions,  we 
are  helped  toward  strength  of  character 
and  power  for  use.  If  there  is  no  truth 
in  the  criticism  we  need  not  think  of  it  at 
all,  but  live  steadily  on,  knowing  that  the 
truth  will  take  care  of  itself. 

We  should  be  willing  that  any  one  should 
think  anything  of  us,  so  long  as  we  have 
the  strength  of  a  good  conscience.  We 
should  be  willing  to  appear  in  any  light 
if  that  appearance  will  enhance  our  use,  or 
is  a  necessity  of  growth.  If  an  awkward 
appearance  is  necessary  in  the  process  of  our 
journey  toward  freedom,  we  must  not  resist 
the  fact  of  its  existence,  and  should  only 
dwell  on  it  long  enough  to  shun  its  cause  in 
so  far  as  we  can,  and  gain  the  good  result 
of  the  greater  fireedom  which  will  follow. 
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in  a  training  to  ovcri:<:>iiic  J 
We  should  ret  i>giu/e  fir  J 
willing  to  en<lure  ihe  J 
sciousness  without  rcsisl 
we  should  admit  th;u  chl 
sciousness  lies  entirely  inl 
appear  well  before  ol 
recognizing  these  two  e^^l 
confirming  them  until  tlJ 
implanted  in  our  brains,! 
persist  in  going  among  I 
tice  of  silent  attention! 
be  of  the  greatest  vahJ 
freedom.  The  prarticel 
sympathetic  silence  raigll 
by  people  in  general  fuJ 
The  protection  of  a  I 
silence  is  very  greai ;  ii  si 
result  of  shunning  ^\\  sell 
vain  or  affected  speech;  I 
never  broken  fur  the  J 
conversation, "  *  *  lihowfnl 
ing  selfish  embarnissmcni 
full  of  sympathy  itnd  intI 
of  such  a  silent  e  r  annr^t  I 

If  we  have  lire  evil  hi 
the  sake  of  winning  aj>ii 
practice  this  silence;  orj 
sake  of  calling  attentioil 
the  sake  of  winning  syml 
ish  pains  and  sorrows,  1 
indulging  in  Kelfish  emoti 
help  us  more  than  the  hi 
attentive  silence.  I 

Only  when  we  know  I 
this — in  an  imyiersonall 
spirit,  one  which  is  notl 
repression  of  any  kind-l 
talk  with  quiet,  lovingl 
Then  may  we  tell  the  cl  J 
giving  unnecessary  offenJ 
we  soothe  and  rest,  as  hI 
wholesome  ways;  then,  al 
oj)en  to  receive  the  good  I 
us  through  the  words.  anJ 

The  next  article  will  I 
Fears."  | 


G  I  N  A  L  I  A 


T  CHLOES  FOTH  O'  JULY 

By  Harriet   Whitney   Diirbin 

chilhin.   git  up — all  de  eas'    hit  es  bright 
n    es  pink  es  dat  quilt  on  de  CDiTipany  baid; 
oe-cake  it  sizzlin,   de  coffee  jes'    right, 

de  rose  by  de  winder  poke  in  its  gold  liaid 
id  din'   *MiOod  mawnin',"    en*    look  lak  it  say  : 
xi\  folk^,   sleepin    dis  time  o*   de  day  !" 


^aln    you  ershame' 
iwtiy  lak  a  cow 
t  you  got  '  is  name, 
iivin'    right  now 
in'    liih  hear, 
Ijit  all  you  keer  ? 

dat  cot^ 

yo'   own  breflf. 

de  vittles  is  hot 

sholy  git  lef ' ; 
fcr  tub  wait — 

I  ^it  late. 


lat'tl  fetch  y'all  runnin'  right  fas* — 
iiy  en'    Sam,   git  away  fum  dat  cake, 

Orlando,    he  comin'    de  las', 

is  ]H>'    little  eyes  ony  jes'    half  awake, 

e  bhie  night-shut  en'  ony  one  shoe! 
oney,,   tiih  mammy — she  waitin'    fur  yoiL 

My  good  Ian',  how  dat  chile  mek  me  jump  \ 
hoot  ofT  's  haid  wid  dcm  crackers,   I  know; 
ler!     I   'low  he  be  daid  es  a  stump 
de  time  come  fcr  startin',  en*   den  he  kain't  ga 
^^e»   draj)  dat  '  volver,    you  omary  Uid, 
you'scf.   den  won't  yo'    pappy  be  mad? 


nex    room — 

I   buttons  yo'    frock — 

put  on  some  '  fume 

de  she'f  by  de  clock. 

ippeity-lick, 

,   mighty  slick. 


|>oost  fum  de  back; 

le  mammy  own  lap. 

ua'llin'p    right  smack — 
longside  o*    'er  pap. 

dey  heels  up  en*    fl>' — 

Fo'th  o'   July  ! 


TOW-HEAD 


By   Mary   Talbot   Campbell 


A  YOUNG  woman,  awaiting  the  opening  of 
the  Juvenile  Court,  threw  her  fur  coat 
over  the  back  of  a  chair,  behind  which 
sat  a  row  of  little  probationers.  Small  hands 
stroked  the  jacket's  soft  smoothness,  while 
low-toned  bets  were  exchanged  as  to  the  kind 
of  animal  it  had  once  adorned.  Finally  em- 
boldened by  the  smiling  face  turned  partially 
toward  them,  one  youngster  ask  : — 

•  •  Say,  what' s  it  made  outer  ?' * 

"Seal" 

••Gee!    Real  or  play?" 

A  rosy  flush  mounted  to  her  brow,  as 
feigning  deafness  she  lifted  merry  eyes  to  the 
round  reflections  dancing  in  wild  gyrations  of 
light  over  the  ceiling  of  the  great  room.  A 
majority  of  the  lads  came  armed  with  circular 
litde  mirrors  which  they  flashed  in  the  sun, 
as  well  as  in  the  eyes  of  the  court  officials, 
their  natural  prey. 

"There's  the  old  Tramway  cop,  the  fat 
phoenix!     Give  it  'im  in  the  eye!'* 

The  good-natured  officer  blinked  in  more 
senses  Uian  one  at  the  dazzling  glare,  as  with 
a  knowing  leer  at  the  boys  he  turned  out  of 
range. 

At  Judge  Findley*s  entrance  the  glasses 
were  pocketed  as  by  a  common  impulse.  His 
brief  address  to  the  boys,  couched  in  a 
language  intelligible  to  the  most  benighted, 
was  followed  by  the  taking  of  reports  and  a 
partial  clearing  of  the  room,  as  the  first  case 
on  the  crowded  docket  was  called.  At  two- 
thirty  Eddie  Collins*  name  was  called,  bring- 
ing forward  a  white  headed,  weazen-faced 
bony  child,  with  eyes  too  big  for  his  odd 
little  phiz. 

"Tow-head!"  was  heard  from  some  of  the 
waiting  boys,  as  the  little  fellow  stepped  be- 
fore the  Judge.  His  Honor  smiled,  a  genial 
warmth  lighting  his  tired  face,  as  he  passed  a 
hand  over  his  own  thinning  hair. 

••If  s  better  to  be  tow-headed  than  bald- 
headed  any  day!  Isn't  it  Eddy?" 

An  old,  automatic  smile  wrinkled  the  thin 
little  face,  but  no  humor  lit  the  solemn  eyes, 
— and  the  Judge  sighed  with  renewed  weari- 
ness as  he  demanded  the  charge  against  the 
child.  Eddie  stood,  toeing  in  and  out  with 
an  absent-minded  monotony. 

••Drunkenness  and  frequenting  saloons 
your  Honor,"  answered  the  probation  officer. 

A  heavy  frown   lowered    between  Judge 


Findley's  clear  dark  cl 

still  held  some  me^sagJ 

every  little  chap  who  sJ 

•'Can  it  be  true,  EdI 

about  this  most  serious  I 

The  tow-head  nod  del 

hungry  eyes  remained  I 

centration   upon   bi^   M 

bare  toes  poked.  I 

••Did your  father  senl 

Again  the  silently  hdk 

••He  committed  a  gl 

that  any  reason  why   J 

whiskey  even  if  you  hal 

No  answer.  I 

••  Look  at  me,  my  bJ 

Eyes  of  dumb    paiJ 

from  the  stolid,  channel 

••Aren't  you  one  of  1 

to  help  me  hold  down  I 

square,  after  I  gave  yoil 

A  mute  assent  w^as  gm 

••Well,  I've  done  mJ 

swer  me ! '  *  I 

••Yes,  Jedge."  I 

••But  how  about  nfuM 

farther  claim  on  tny  pal 

••No,  Jedge."  I 

••You know  what  thil 

•  •  Yes,  Jedge ! ' '  — andl 
stirred  the  little  stoic' s  I 

••  Have  you  no  excu  J 
ing  your  word  and  golm 
who  has  been  your  frjel 

Hope  died  hard  withi 

••No,  less'n— "  the  I 
hot  scrutiny  over  the  I 
of  the  other  boy*,  I 

••Baliff,  take  tho^c  J 
Come  close,  my  boy."  I 

She  of  the  fur  coat  wl 
hearing  and  nearne^is  tl 
with  downcast  eyes»  shI 
waves  of  pity  for  the  bJ 

••  Unless  what,  Edd\l 
encircled  the  child' s  shl 

••Less'n  being  colcl 
wid  blows  to  the  s*  loonl 
thought  I'd  fergit  fer  m 
it  felt  warm — then  I  rul 

•  •  Did  your  mother  m 
going  to  the  salotm  ? "    I 

••No,  Jedge.'*  I 


i{7i(H  d hi  you  eoi  iasff* 


h 


^' When  did  you  eat  last?'* 

The  question  was  almoi^t  inaudible. 

" Yistetidy  rnomin'." 

Every  trace  of  gentleneiis  fled  from  tlie 
Judge's  face  as  he  leaned  eagerly  toward  the 
officer  : — 

"Swear  out  a  warrant  fyr  the  father  and 
mother  of  this  boy,  charging  them  with  con- 
tributing  lo  a  delinquency.  I  hold  them  more 
guihy  than  their  son.  You  will  also  get  the 
name  and  address  of  taat  saloon  keeper  who 
dares  break  the  juvenile  laws  of  this  State.'* 

* '  Pa'  s  ski  ppcd,  J  edge. 

The  buy  started  to  his  feet  as  he  spoke,  to 
be  again  thrust  back, 

-When,  Kddy?^" 

•'Soon's  he'd  licked  me  fer  swipin"  the 
whiskey  1' 

■'  iJidhesay  where  he  was  going?" 

"Jus  any  old  place  clear  o'  women  'n' 
kkisr; 

"We'll  find  him*  never  you  fear!  How 
does  your  mother  treat  you  ?'* 

"She  haint  got  no  time  fer  me,  what  wid 
diggin'  'n'  cryin'  'n"  workin'  wid  the  little 
kids.  She  says  all  she  wants  o'  me  is  ter 
keep  out  o'  her  way, 

A  long  silence  followed,  Judge  Findley's 
eyes  wide  and  unseeing,  as  troubled  thought 
weni  on  behind  the  fixed  inner  absorption  of 
his  glance, 
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"Eddie»  my  heart  goes  out  to  you,  my 
poor  boy,  and  I  feel  that  you'  re  nol  to  blame 
for  much  of  your  wrongdoing.  But  you've 
got  to  be  corretted  and  helped.  If  they 
hadn't  got  after  me  when  1  was  a  kid,  I'd 
have  got  into  bigger  troubles,  troubles  that  I 
want  to  keep  you  out  of  too.'* 

Eddie  perched  on  the  very  edge  of  hi» 
chair  with  eyes  devouring  his  Honor's  face, 
but  ears  closed  to  the  pity  of  the  firm  voice, 
because  of  a  great  roaring,  A  faint  grayness 
tinged  the  wan,  unchildlike  face. 

**  Because  I  believe  it  for  your  good  1  shall 
send  you  to  the  School  of  Detention,  here  m 
Denver,    for   one   month.      It   is    under   the 
charge  of  a  very  kind  woman    who    will    see  J 
that  you  are  kept  warm,   well  fed  and  cared  I 
for.     There'll  be  no  chance  to  get  into  any 
trouble,  and  in  this  way  f  hope  to  keep  you  out 
of  the  Industrial  School  at  Golden,     WheoJ 
the  month  is  up  we'll  see  what  is  best**  ■ 

The  child  pushed  close  to  the  court  his 
cheeks  hot  with  a  Heeling  glow,  the  eyes  big 
with  excitement,  while  eager,    pleading  littli 
hands  were  outstretched. 

"Oh!  Jcdgel  Please,  Jedge — " 

"Brace  up,  Ed.  and  take  it  like  ^be  man 
know  you  can  be!     Don't  beg!*' 

"But,  Jedge,  please,  won't  ytt  please  to 
make  it  a  year ?    I'd  ruthcr— * ' 

The  Judge  started,  leaning  toward  the  child 
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as  he  paused,  but  Eddie  went  white,  c hitch- 
ing at  the  table  for  support  Swinging  the 
reeling  little  figure  into  a  chair.  Judge  Find- 
ley  held  water  to  the  boy' t^  Up*.  Low  voiced, 
gentle  words  sought  to  penetrate  the  giddy 
whirl  of  Eddie*  «^  thoughts,  but  these  alone 
made  any  imprecision  ;— 

'  *  YoQ  need  not  go  back  to  your  home,  my 
boy  at  the  end  of  the  month,  if  you  still  feel 
as  you  do.  We  II  find  you  a  better  home, 
little  chap  t  * ' 

The  child  closed  his  eyes  and  never  knew 
that  his  head  rested  against  Judge  Findley's 
arm  or  that  the  potent  power  of  a  patient* 
virile  tendemest»  upbore  his  stumbling  little 
life,  never  to  be  withdrawn  while  great  heart 
or  clever  brain  throbbed  within  this  man  who 
remembered  his  own  boyhood. 

Then    the  world   cleared  and  steadied  as 


pomeihing  hot  and    bee 
him  by  a  tender,  wo  ma  J 
heard  the  next   case   c\ 
dreamily  why  the    *'Jc| 
covered  by  his    hand, 

* '  We*  11  be   going   nd 
walk    to    the   car,    dear 
Bright  of  the  Detention 
her  new  charge  with  mc 

"Sure!"  with  pluckij 

She  held  him  so  tight] 
leading   him  past  his 
looked  up  with  a  feeble  | 

* '  On  the  square  ma' ; 
bluff  an'  give  ye  the  sli 

He  thought  the  whirll 
as  he  cast  a  look  of  farel 
for  the  blurred  ^mtle  iif 
of  his  Honor  was  not  iH 


THE  BALLAD  OF  THE 
POET 


Tcyw*    u'S  ~ 


By  Walter  A.    Dyer 


The  Poet  sat  in  his  small  hall-room, 

And  penned  him  a  poem  at  the  peep  o' 
day. 
For    his    soul    was   filled   with    a    prescient 
gloom, — 
There    were    sundry   troublesome  bills  to 
pay. 

Oh,  the  world  was  gay  in  the  month  o*  May, 
And  the  w*ind  in  the  woods  played  a  harp- 
er'*; tune. 
So  the  poet  constructed  thi*5  ravishing  lay 
Of  a    man   and    a   maid    and   a   meldng 
moon^ 

The  sun-kifsed  mist  wa^s  all  amethyst. 
And  the  maid  was  a  rose  of  He^pendes; 

He  selected  the  mellowest  words  from  his  list. 
For  he  had  a   book  full  of  rhymes  like 
these: 

A  MioJ-gtance  mute,  and  a  lilting  lute, 
In  a  bosky  deil,  with  Philomel  — 

He  felt  he  was  writing  a  regular  beaut, 
A  poem  that  was  morally  certain  to  selL 


With    a    moaning 
pine  and  eglan- 
tine. 
And  lowing  kine  and  I 

And  blood -red  wmc,  ind 
A  thing  he  would  sellj 

But  the  poet' s  ideas  l 
And  the  rhymes  car 
the  bad ; 

The  whole  thing  soundd 
And  the  poet  knew  wJ 

For  the  lingering  lights  I 
^\nd  the  mute,  miki  n| 
o'  the  Mity, 

And  the  soft,  sad  sobs  sa 
To  the  dismal  du§k  ol 

The  sky-lark  kissed  the  | 

While  the  musing 

revealed  ;— 

And  the  poet,  he  died  i^ 

And  they  buned  hi 
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MONTANA 


I 


one  of  those  storie> 
which  shows  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis  in  liis  most  delightful 
vein  there  is  a  hero  with  a  long-dit^tance 
purpose.  This  young  man  follows  a  girl"  s 
fare  from  New  York  to  Paris,  The  hero 
falls  in  love  at 
first  sight,  on  a 
mere  passing 
glimpse,  without 
any  previous  ac- 
quaintance. To 
a  friend  he 
shows  llie  girl's 
picture. 

"  Do  you  won- 
der that  I  went 
four  thousand 
miies  to  see  thai 
face  ?  ^ 

There  is  a  cer- 

tain    character 

k  n  o  w  n      af- 

Leiife*s  Lang  Aim^ 


fectionately  in  the  adver* 
tising department  of  this  of- 
fice as* 'The  Man  from  Mon- 
tana. *  *  H  i  s  na ni  c  an d  fa  nxe  have 
even  traveled   into    the  editorial 
TOO  ni  s.    •  •  Th  e  M  a  n  fro  rn  M  on  tan  a  ' " 
read  an  advenisement  of  an  automo- 
bile in  Lr:suii's  Mumulv  Magazine. 
and  came  all  the  way  from  Montana  to 
Cleveland.   Ohio,    to   buy  that  car,    which 
happened  to  be  the  "  Peerless." 

There  is  an  interesting  little  strmg  of  cor- 
respondence on  file  in  this  office  between 
the  various  people  concerned,  which  proves 
that  it  was  the  ad.  in  Les- 
iJii's  that  brought  the  ^"Man 
fro  I  n  M  on  tana, '  *  an  d  th  at  I  h  e 
•  •  Peerless*'  people  know  that 
it  was  Lt'LSLin's  that  did  it 


All  advertising  people,  and 

probably   a    great   many   of 

the  readers  of  Lkslifi's,  who 

only  know  advertising   in  a 

general  way,  would  really  be 

AbackgroHnd/or   interested  in  seeing  the  par- 

anlotmcemJnt.      ticular  ad.  which  was  potent 
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enough  to  bring  a  man  all  the  way  from  Mon- 
tana to  Ohio.  Doubtless  if  they  should  see 
this  particular  ad.  they  would  feel  something) 
of  the  s  a  m  e  -/w/ow^  a  gtrVj/ac* 
disappointment 
they  ^felt  when 
they  gazed 
upon  the  fea- 
t  u  r  e  s  of  the 
woman  w  h  o 
\K  a  s  beautiful 
enough  to  make 
a  man  drop 
everythmg  and 
cross  two  continents  to 
find  her.  They  would 
miss  the  particular 
chann  which  appealed 
to  the  man  in  question. 
They  would  look  at  the 
features  coldly  and  crit- 
ically, apart  from  other  surroimd- 
ings,  study  them  and  decide  that 
they  were  not  strong  enouj^h.  Fos- 
sihly  they  would  feel  the  same  thing 
about  the  "  Pt_'erless  "  ad.  if  they 
looked  at  it  that  way.  Such  |>eople  should 
not  forget  that  it  was  the  •*  Peerless'*  ad. 
in  Lksuk's  MAfiAZiNE  that  did  this  thing. 
It  was  tliai  particular  ad.  in  this  particular 
publication. 

This   is  a  thing  that  is  very  easdy  lost 
iighi  of,  and  yet  it  is  something  of  great  ■ 
importance      It    is   important   to    the  I 
men  who  are  responsible  for  giving 
fo    Li^stjE's  a  certain    character, 


w  h  i  c  h 
character  \^ 
a  background 
for    a    business 
an^nouncement 
long     enough 
and    strong 
enough  to  reach 
half  across  the 
continent     It  is 
important  to 
you,  the  reader, 


THE   MAN    FROM    MONTANA 


because  it  b  your  collaboration  that  helps  to 
make  Leslie's  what  it  is;  but  it  h  even  more 
important  to  the  advertiser 
who  is  sittini^  up  nightti 
scratching  hi>  head  to  put 
h  i  s  ad  veni  !>  I  n  g  a  p  pro  p  ri  a  t  i  on 
into  the  ma^faziiies  which 
will  pay  him  best. 

We  c  o  II  Id  ea  ^  i  1  y  h  a v  c  rn  ore 
circulation  than  we  have  if 
we  made  a  different  maga- 
zine, but  it  i*^  circulation  for 
a  magazine  like  Leslie's  for 
Bn£k  t&  Mont  AH  a.  which  HC  are  Striving.  TJie 
'*Man  from  Montana"  i^  a  typeofthe  t^vo  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tliousand  people  who  rejjularly 
buy  Leslie's.  This  magazine  has  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  kind  of  men  who 
will  hop  on  a  train  and  go  to  Cleveland  to  get 
just  the  car  they  want  when  they  ^ee  it  adver» 
tised  in  Lei^lie'  s,  , 

Thi*i  is  not  a  bu^lnes??  article,  and  we  are 
not  discussing  business.  It  n  not  an  editorial 
article,  and  we  are  not  discussing  literature. 
It  is  a  plain,  common,  every^-day  stamping 
ground  upon  which  the  advertiser,  the  maga- 
zine-maker and  the  reader  can  get  together 
and  look  from  a  di Cerent  standpoint  at  those 
things  which  have 
made  Leslie'  s  what  it 
is.  It  is  with  this  in 
mind  that  we  mention 
the  instance  of  the 
'^Man  from  Mon- 
tana* " 

Lf^lie's  is  read  by 
two  hundred  and  fifty 
Thf  advertiser  coH^idtts,     thousand    *'  Men    froni 

Montana."  The  *' Man  from  Montana  *' is 
the  t>'pe  of  man  for  whom  Le*. lie's  is  being 
made  and  who  is  helping  to  make  Leslie's 
what  it  is.  The  man  w^ho  has  a  want,  the 
man  who  has  the  means  to  gratify  that  want, 
the  man  who  has  the  energy  to  go  where  that 
waBt  can  be  grauhed,  and  the  man  who  has 


the  fairness  and  the  coi 
10  the  publication  w 
gratify  that  want,  is  jus 
Leslie's  has  sought  an 
is  one  of  the  instances 
is  getting  him. 

Every  reader  should 
tising  pages  of  Leslie' 
liim  just  as  fully  as  the 
should  be  no  sharply  d 
reading  matter  leaves  o 
begins.  The  modern  i 
zine  as  a  whole.  He  re( 
cover.  The  ad- 
vertising is  a  part 
of  what  he  buys 
it  for.  The  stor- 
ies in  the  maga- 
zine proper  are 
no  more  inter- 
esting, no  more 
important  to  his 
welfare, bis  hap- 
piness, his  pleas- 
ure and  his  con- 
venience than 
are  the  stories 
told  in  the  ad- 
verdsing  pages. 

We  are  moving  forw; 
cojning  educated  up 
spirit  of  the  magazine 
can  be  shown  that 
between  the  advertising| 
self:  that  the  name  of 
somethings— means  a  c 
certain  kind  of  people 
in    this    way — just  as 
dist,"  **Odd  Fellow,"  ' 
•■  Democrat"  all  mean 
a  certain  constituency  v| 
pealed  to  in  certain  way 
what  we  are  working  to 
zine. 

Frederic  L 
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*^'I*iF.  T[Lsr,"  by  Maiy  Tappan  Wright 

A  vividly  painful  story  of  a  ^ood  ^oman'^^ 
^-lip  iind  ihe  consequencex     TJie  great  skill 
u^cd  in  drawing  unpleasant  characters  com> 
pel^  the  mliniratiDU  we  should   more  gl^Jyl 
give  Icj  more  cheerful  work.     There  arc  somn 
delightful    hm   that    illutninate    the   geneiml  I 
glooitijnesr-  of  the  book.     (Charle^i  Scnbner'i  j 
Suns, ) 

■  *  T H  r:   Da  r ro w   En lu m a.  ' '    b\    M d via   1*  | 
Sever). 
The  modem  detective  ftorj'    maktr   is  ac 
satisfied  with  one  solution  of  his  mystery.    In^ 
"TJie  Darmvv  Enigma*'*  three  ingctiion^kthe* 
orie?*  of  the  crime  are  carefully  viorkcd  f>uti 
and  even  the  detective  is  detected.      Newest  j 
touch  of  all,  the  villain  confinetl  in  a  Oo^^tiio 
prison,  kills  himself  with  the  indirect  aid  of 
his  baked  bean  diet     (l)odd,  Mcad&Co^) 

*  •  T H K  G  R f:  at  a d \' e nt v HEft,  *  *  by  Eobert:! 
Schackelton. 
A  business  storj-  of  the  maker  of  a  trtist  of  I 
trusts*  a  ^afe  cracker*  a  clergyman  who  be- 1 
comeis  a  labor  leader,  and  a  color les»5  heroine.  ] 
A^  a  study  of  the  trust  problem  the  bgoli 
lacks  reality,  and  as  a  story  hardly  jn^tific 
its  exibience.     (Doubleday,  Page  S:  Co.) 

■*Tnv:  Colonel's  Ofera  Cloak,"  by  Chris* 

line  C.  Brush* 
The    republication    of    a    delightful 
friend  wlio>e  memory  for  many  years  hns. 
Pomp  the  old  darkey  says,    "flourished   111 
a  green  baiice  tree.'*     It  is  as  prctt)^  a    lillld 
leave  ^tor^'  as  one  could  waist  in  the  summe 
(Little,  lirown  &;  Co,) 

"  iK  TtiE  FitsHor's  CarrlagEs''  by  Mirii 
Michelh^on, 
There  is  very  little  about  the  Bishop 
Ihi:^  book  but  a  great  deal  about  Naiic 
Olden,  thief,  comedienne,  and  one  of  th€ 
brightest  and  most  original  characters  tha 
have  enlivened  the  literary  world  for  M)tfi4 
tittle*  A  breezy,  clever  story,  or  series 
stories,  with  much  that  is  really  good  bencatlj 
the  frath  on  top*      (Bobbs-Mcrrill  Co.) 
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Spellbinders 

by  J.Adam  Bede 


Your   Bab/s  Disorders  of  Summer  and   Teething 
are  overcome  by  the  continuous  use  of 
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Imperial  Qranum   ^•^^.H^J^-JJ^'^. 


The  Unsweetened  FOOD. 


Please  send  for  our  33-page  book. 
The  Care  ol  Babies,"  Every  pase  is 
filled  with  information  invAlumble  to 
evcrymother,  JOHN  CARl.l£  (Ik  SONS, 
Dept    L,  153  ^A^ater  Street,  New  York. 
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SINCERITY 

By  Maurice  Smiley 

rbc  sincere.     To  look  life  in  the  e)-e« 
With  calm,  undrooping  gaze.     Always  to  me. 
The  high  and  truthful  thing.     Never  to  -<i 
Behind  the  unmeant  word,  the  sharp  surprise 
Of  cunning;  never  tell  the  little  lie« 

Of  look  or  thought     Alway*  to  choose,    :  * 
The  true  and  f>mall.   the  true  and  large,     ' 
And  high  above  Life's  cheap  dishonesties. — 

The  ioul  that  -tecr-  by  ihi?  unfading  --ur 
Need?  nc\-cr  other  compa-«.     All  the  iar 
Wide  wa.ste  Thai!  blaze  -A'i:h  s^utding  light,   tho    r^ 
And  sirens  meet  and  mrx.k  it»  "straining  gaze. 
Secure  from  -'.orm-  and   all   IJfeV  battle-* hock 
I:  'hall  no:  veer  fron;  any  righteous  way^. 
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THE  TROUBLE  AT  BISHOPS  HOUSE 


By  Holman  F.   Day 


WITH  DRAWINGS  bV  THE  HOWARD  PYLE  SCHOOL 


UNCLE  Bela  Trufant  was  baiting 
ganging  hooks  beside  the  cook- 
stove.  One  by  one  in  his  hollowed 
hand  he  cracked  the  gritty  clams  against 
his  patched  knee,  dug  out  the  meats  with 
his  scooping  thumb-nail  and  looped  on  the 
bait  with  the  deftness  born  of  long  experi- 
ence. 

*<I  reckin,'*  he  boasted  frequently, 
**rve  baited  enough  gangin'  to  reach 
from  here  in  Pottses'  Cove,  Harpswell, 
dean  to  Calcutty  in  Injy,  where  I  was 
pressed  into  the  British  army  that  time.** 

Whenever  it  was  possible  Uncle  Tru- 
fant led  artistically  up  to  that  chapter  in 
his  life's  history,  for  once  at  Calcutta  he 
opened  inexhaustible  fund  for  narration. 

Now  he  bent  a  scowling  gaze  on  the 
pine  door  that  was  closed  upon  the  little 
sitting-room.  For  some  time  the  voices 
in  there  had  been  growing  louder  and 
harsher. 

**Turrible  for  the  children  to  hear 
'em!'*  he  muttered. 

One  was  the  mumbling  diapason  of  a 
man's  voice,  its  tones  long  ago  rendered 
raucous  by  the  siftings  of  sea  fogs  and  the 
sdngings  of  brine.  The  other  was  a 
woman's  thin,  querulous,  insistent  mono- 
tone of  reproach. 


The  children  were  helping  Uncle  Tru- 
fant. 

** — An',  as  I  was  tellin'  ye,"  he  went 
on  swelling  his  voice  to  drown  the  wrang- 
lings  on  the  other  side  of  the  door, 
**them  el'funts  that  we  took  along  that 
time  when  we  marched  up  to  Dellypoor, 
they  was  old  swing-a-lingers,  now  ye  can 
bate  on  that.     They — " 

**If  ye  want  a  bill,  then  why  don't  ye 
pitch  in  an'  git  it?"  rasped  the  man's 
voice  in  the  sitting-room.  * 'They're 
grindin'  out  divoses  now  the  same  's 
ever. ' ' 

Both  of  the  children  stopped  in  their 
handling  of  the  lines  and  looked  at  the 
closed  door  with  troubled  faces.  Uncle 
Trufant' s  features  squizzled  into  a  still 
more  ominous  frown. 

**  Pay  a  heed  to  what  Pm  a-tellin'  ye," 
he  thundered  with  a  sudden  assumption  of 
resentment.  '*  Pm  goin'  to  tell  this  story 
al'gether  diffrunt  this  time.  'Tain't  goin' 
to  be  the  same  story  's  usyal,  't  all !  Ye' 11 
be  mortally  dis'pinted  if  ye  miss  a  word  on 
it."  He  kept  his  voice  at  the  elevated 
pitch.  The  children  went  back  to  their 
task,  but  there  was  not  the  wonted  rapt 
attention  that  greeted  the  rendering  of 
Uncle  Trufant' s  tales  of  India. 
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Merely  three  children^ 


See  page  344. 
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UNCLE    Bela    Trufant    was     baiting        The  children  | 

ganging    hooks    beside    the    cook-  fant. 
stove.     One  by  one  in  his  hollowed        '* — An%  as   J| 

hand  he  cracked  the  gritty  clams  against  on  swelling  hLs 

his  patched  knee,  dug  out  the  meats  with  lings  on    the   tJ 

his  scooping  thumb-nail  and  looped  on  the  *<  them  eF funis' 

bait  with  the  deftness  born  of  long  experi-  time  when  we 

ence.  they  was  old  sw 

"I    reckin,"    he   boasted    frequently,  bate  on  that. 
"Tve    baited  enough   gangin*    to   reach        **If  ye  want! 

from   here   in  Pottses*    Cove,   Harpswell,  pitch   in    an'   g| 

dean  to    Calcutty   in    Injy,   where  I  was  voice    in     the 

pressed  into  the  British  army  that  time/'  grindin'    out    d| 

Whenever  it  was  possible  Uncle  Tru-  ever." 
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Now  he  bent  a  scowling  gaze  on  the  Trufant  *s    feat  u  J 

pine  door  that  was  closed  upon  the  little  more  ominous  til 
sitting-room.     For   some  time  the  voices         **Paya  heed  I 

in  there   had   been   growing   louder  and  he  thundered  wi| 

harsher.  resentment. 

**Turrible   for    the    children    to    hear  al'getherditfrntl 

*em!"  he  muttered.  to  be  the  same  sl 

One  was  the  mumbling  diapason  of  a  be  mortally  dis'  [I 

man's  voice,  its  tones  long  ago  rendered  it."     He  kqu 

raucous  by  the  siftings  of  sea  fogs  and  the  pitch.     The  chi 

stingings   of   brine.     The    other    was    a  task,  but  there 

woman's  thin,  querulous,  insistent  mono-  attention   ihui 

tone  of  reproach.  Uncle  Trnfant' 
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>me.  rutksj  their  feet  snapping  the  ooiy  sacs  of 

itiful  the  seaweed — ^three  children,  merely  three 

H  Is  children, 
nore         A  half  hour  later,  as  they  sat  about  the 

defunct  skate-fish  listening  to  a  biography 

\my,  of  the  deceased  as  extenipomed  by  the 

lany  inventive  Uncle  Triifant,  a.  pebble  deftly 

is  to  thrown  struck  that  afisorbed  raconteur  on 

Ye  the  slioulder.      Me   looked    up   suddenly, 

into  On  the  rocks  above  stood  Nelson  Willis,  a 

have  tall     HarpjiweU     lobster    catcher.     Willis 

an^  hooked  his  finger  with  significant  gesture 

heir  andj    looking  meaningly  at  the  children^ 

jtice  shook  his  head. 

een,         '*Ve    keep    your    scttin'     here,   leetle 

they  folks/*     advised     Unde    Tnifant,    *'the 

that  whilst  I  go  up  there  an'  dicker  with  N"else 

eers  '  bout  lobster  pots. ' ' 

long         The  old  man  scrambled   up  the  wced- 
r  ye  strewn  slope  of  the  rocks,  all  anxious,  fore- 
last  boding  jihivering  wathin   his  Itreast,     He 

did   not  ask  (questions  when  he  stood  be- 

lod,  side   Willis.     I'he   latter    stroked    Uncle 

with  "^IVufant's  arm  with  rough  symt)athy, 
ion,         *'Hav'  to  tell  ye  there's   been  trouble 

cap  U[>  to  the  house/'  said  the  man» 
ihed         Uncle  Rela  threw  a  swift  glance  down 

eps.  upon  the  children  and  gaztrd  anew^  at  the 

Otis,  lidings-bringer,  his   heart  in  his  eyes  and 

with  silent. 

bur-         *^'Tain't  so  bad  as  it  might  be/'  said 

right  Willis.      "Wes  an'    Myry»   so  I    reckin*, 

got  to  havin'  it  out  in  the  usyal  way — yc 

said  und'sland — aiV  Wesmust  'a'  hitherwitha 

\d  h  rhecr  or  sunt  hin'—donno  jest  what.    She*s 

fish,  kind  of  in  a  s<»g  nuw^ — don't  reck'nize  no 

iiker  oiiL%  an'   Wes  ha.s  took  to  the  Hossback 

^   to  undergrowth,  an'    Const' ble   Riggs  is  out 

'em  with  a  jiossy   after  him.     That's   all,   so 

fi  by  fur, ' ' 

n  so         The   old    man    clinched    his   wavering 

ems  fingers  crackingly  together  and  giued  down 

'pod  again    t>]i    the  children   prattling   at  their 

otne  play  aiid  digging  the  sand  over  the  dead 

ung  fish  in  an  effort  to  ntTord  him  decent  sep- 

uhure. 
tele!         *'  Them  t>{  tis  a.s  is  at  the  house  'ten din' 

ped  init    an'    doln'/'    Willis   went   on,    '*ha5 

thought  yuM  better  jest  take  the  children 

lan.  right  off  into  the  woods  f  r  the  rest  of  the 

eks.  day   where   they  won't    hear  no   gossip, 

een  They're   used  to   behi'    with   ye  without 

hen  sa>'in'  aye^  yis  nor  no.    Here's  a  basket  of 

lere  grub  that  tny  ^.vife  picked  ui>  in  a  hurry, 

I'll  an'  if  things  hain't  quieted  downi  by  night 

you  can  all  romc  over  to  my  house.'* 
the         U'lliis  went  away  leaving  the  basket  in 


J 


**//f  fit  Hkt  a  ra/fymanui,*' 


llTawn  by  Allen  True. 


Uncle  Trufant's  unconscious  clutch.  The 
old  man  had  not  sfjoken  a  word.  I'he 
thildrcn  were  looking  up  at  him  curiously. 

'*  Dot  him  prippy  nigh  all  tovered  q|». 
Uncle  Be-wa!**  cried  the  little  l>oy»  jjoiot- 
ing  tcj  the  entombed  skate-fish. 

*'  So's  your  home,  poor  leetle  folks- 
poor  leetle  folks,'*  gasped  the  old  man 
under  his  breath.  He  looked  tip  at  the 
heavens  hlinkingly  and  shyly. 

**Oh,  Lord  God/'  he  muttered,  ''if 
Yc'vc  got  any  use  for  leetle  children  an' 
old  men,  jest  giv'  me  a  hand  with  the 
tackle  to-day.     I  wisht— ** 

On  the  top  of  a  distant  hill  his  lifted 
eyes  caught  the  gleam  of  the  s|iire  of  the 
Harpswell  Center  Church,  three  miles 
or  so  away. 

Then  his  gaze,  traveling  farther  *long- 
shore  picked  out  a  dotting  of  white  that 


marked  ilie  dwelling  place  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Har[)swclh  their  pastor,  the  guide, 
the  friend,  the  father,  the  wise  and  loving 
counselor  of  the  plain  fisher-folk  to  whom 
he  had  devoted  his  hfe.  A  sudden  inspi- 
ration glowed  in  Uncle  Hela*sface. 

**  It's  too  deep  for  me,"  he  murmured; 
**it*s  deej) — ^too  deep,  for  them  folks  up 
there!"  He  looked  sorrowfully  at  the 
roof  of  Bishop's  little  home.  **The  only 
man  that  'tain*t  too  dcej*  fnr  is  Pas' son 
Kellogg,  him  as  married  Wes  Bishop's 
father  an'  mother  an'  married  Wes  Bishop 
an'  Myry  Pray  an*  |>reached  the  funeral 
sennons  over  their  parents,  as  he  has  for 
most  of  the  fam'lies  in  this  town.  It*s  for 
Pas* son  Kellogg  to  know  of  this  trouble 
an'  it's  for  me  to  git  the  word  to  him  best 
way  I  can." 

Pulled  u|K>n  the  beach  a  little  way  ofl" 
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who   peered   intu   the    dusk  with   Icrror- 
rounded  eyes. 

** That's  how  it's  been  ever  since  she 
come  to,"  said  Mrs.  Arad  Toltnan  with  a 
jab  of  her  head  tuward  the  inner  room. 
Ranged  about  the  kitchen  walls  sat  men 
and  women,  the  newer  arrivals  sogg>'  with 
dampness. 

" She  don't  seem  to  mind  ihc  lunk  a 
mite.  That  hain't  what  her  lan.enlationsi 
is  for,"  continued  Mrs,  Tolman.  *'But 
the  way  she's  lakin'  on  *l>out  them  chib 
dern  is  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone. 
An*  then  it's  whiff  over  an'  all  of  a  to-do 
'bout  Wes,  *  puiir  darlin'  Wes,'  she  ctalls 
him,  *  out  there  in  the  cold  an'  the  rain*' 
I'd  poor  darlin*  li  nun  o'  mine  that  fetched 
me  a  clip  like  lh;U  an*  then  run/' 

**  Quite  a  nag^^T  Myry  is,  tjuite  a  nag- 
ger at  usyal  times/'  volunteered  a  maji  in 
the  corner.  **  She's  proh'ly  realizes  now  that 
a  man  can't  be  hectored  only  ^iKujt  so  fnr. 

**  What's  been  told  her  'bout  the  chiJ- 
dern?"  asked  another. 

**Only  that  they've  been  took  care  of 
all  right  till  mornin*.  But  ye  can't  sitiiff 
that  talk  down  a  mother's  thro't/*  Mrs. 
Tolman  stirred  the  brew  desjiondently. 

*' She's  jest  as  sartin  as  the  rest  of  us 
that  Uncle  Bela  an'  the  childern  's  gone 
to  kingdom  come  in  that  old  dory.  Moth- 
ers hain't  to  be  fnoled  when  their  hearts 
are  a-talkin*  ai/  a-ielHn'/' 

There  was  a  beating  of  w^et  feet  on  the 
stoop  and  a  man  came  into  the  kitchen, 
the  l)last  throwing  otve  last  fistful  of  ram 
at  him. 

"They've  gut  \Ve«i,"  he  annouttced, 
"  How's  the  woniiui  ?" 

"'Tain't  the  tniiside  of  her  head  now 
— it's  the  inside  of  her  heart  that's  ailin'/' 
said  Mrs.  Tolman.  '*She  wants  her  chil- 
dern an'  her  husband/' 

"  They  caught  him  'way  rip  iu  the  Bun- 
ganuck  woods/*  exjilained  the  man  an- 
swering  further  questions*  **An*  he  w*as 
draggleder'n  a  wet  muslorat.  They're 
dryin'  him  down  t'  the  store  an'  1  notion 
they'll  keep  him  there  to-night/^ 

''  Did  tliey  tell  him  'bout  the  childern  ?'* 

*'Yas;  had  in.  He  fit  like  a  cattjTna- 
ran  when  they  rurnered  him,  an'  then  they 
told  him  to  break  hrs  sperit  an'  make  him 
giv'  in.  It  done  it  quick,  now  I  can  tell 
ye/' 

•'  Northin'  fmrn  outride  ?"     The  ques- 
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The  man  hesitated,  cast  an  embarrassed 
glance  at  the  wife  and  then  whispered 
hoarsely  behind  his  shielding  palm:* — 

**  Constable  Rigg^  's  got  him,  an* — *^ 

**Tell  them  J  waii't  hbn,"  interrupted 
Parson  Kellogg  mildly,  "  and  want  him  for 
an  espeiiLil  purpose*  I  think  they  will 
bring  him  here.'* 

The  man  hastened  away  and  the  minis- 
ter contiiiuet]  to  smooth  the  woman's  hair 
and  soothe  her,  talking  calmly  with  this 
one  an<I  that  in  the  little  throng  concern^ 
ing  other  aflliirs  tintil  gradually  his  placid 
personality  dinfiised  itself  over  all  and 
dominated  them.  And  then  outside  there 
sounded  the  tihuffle  of  feet  that  marked  the 
approa'  h  uf  several  men. 

Bishnp  caine  ahead  into  the  kitchen  and 
three  nicu  jostled  after  him — the  consta- 
ble and  his  three  helpers, 

*  *  Cio <  ^d  ev  en  i n g,  W esl ey  T  *  Parson 
Kellogg:' s  even,  kindly  tones  dissolved  the 
initial  restraint  that  bound  these  simple 
people  unused  to  tragedies. 

The  wife  raised  her  head  and  when  her 
husband  l*ent  on  her  a  look  where  shame, 
self-reproach  and  a  mighty  secret  grief 
"mingled,  she  ran  to  him  and  threw  her 
arms  almiit  his  neck. 

**  Where  are  the  children,  Wes?  Where 
are  our  habici^?  They  won't  tell  me — 
they  wou'i  tdl  me!  '* 

The  luan's  eyes,  his  face  above  her 
shouldtr,  ran  from  countenance  to  coun- 
tenance in  the  room,  I'he  solemn  regard 
of  Ills  neighbors  shifted  to  the  worn  floor. 
They  had  no  consolation  for  him.  His 
face  began  to  pucker  with  the  stroug  man's 
grimacL'  belore  the  tears.  She  clutched 
him  with  mure  frenzied  grasp.  ■ 

^' Where  arc  our  little  ones,  Wes?**— 
It  was  the  only  cry  her  mother  heart  held, 
the  only  question  her  llpB  could  frame. 

Bish(i[)  was  grinding  his  beard  between 
his  teeth,  striving  to  master  his  emotion 
but  his  uTief  burst  from,  him  at  last. 

^'Fatlkcr  Kellogg — for  God*s  sake, 
Father  Kellogg,  tell  her — *'  but  his  further 
speech  vv^is  choked  in  his  throat. 

With  his  arm  about  hisw^Jfe  he  stumbled 
to  a  corner,  dragging  her  with  him,  and 
wliile  the  Ufi^dibors  sat  silent  and  sympa- 
thetic, the  wi>men  sobbing  softly*  the  men 
grinding  their  rough  knuckles  into  their 
trawl-gouged  palms,  the  husband  and  the 
wife,  their  jxireheads  against  the  wall, 
washed  away  in  the  first  tears  they  had 


ever  shed  in  a  common  woe,  all  ihe  wrack 
of  the  petty  <luarrel^,  the  little  heart-tmrn- 
ings,  the  frettings  and  misunderstandings 
— all  so  mean  and  small  in  ihe  j^hadow  of 
this  mightiest  tragedy  of  their  lives. 

And  when,  after  many,  many  mhiutes, 
they  were  qidet  and  dung  each  to  each, 
like  people  alone  in  the  dark  and  fright- 
ened, the  pastor  gently  drew  them  out 
from  the  oDrner  and  svpoke  : — 

'*  Wesley  and  Myra,  a  few^  years  ago  1 
stood  before  yon  here  in  this  huuse  in  the 
presence  of  almost  the  same  peo[>le  who 
are  here  ahoul  you  to-night  and  1  joined 
your  hearts  and  hands  in  lovijig  wedlock, 
even  as  I  joined  your  parents  before  yon. 
I  have  watched  with  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment the  wretched  troubles  that  have 
come  into  your  home  life — needless 
troubles,  foolish  troubles, 

'*  There  has  been  much  that  I  could 
have  said   to  you.     But   1   have  realized 


that  your  hearts  were  stubborn  and  fro- 
war  d,  never  having  been  touched  into  the 
softness  of  true  love  and  forbearance  by 
the  chastening  hand  of  the  Lord  God. 
There  is  much  that  I  could  say  to  yon  now, 
but,  Wesley  and  Myra,  I  know  and  under- 
stand when  at  last  hearts  are  swept  clean 
of  anger  and  pride  and  selfishness  and  the 
little  vices  that  rnin  homes.  The  lesson 
has  been  bitter  and  no  words  of  nian~no 
words  of  mine,  much  a,s  I  love  you  lioth, 
can  [loint  this  moral  more  j^har ply.  There- 
ftire  1  simply  am  going  to  marry  once 
again  the  regenerated  hearts  and  souls 
that  1  know  are  before  me  ik>w. 

**  But  first,  listen  now  to  me,  Myra  and 
Wesley!  To-night  as  the  dark  deepened 
on  the  waters  these  old  eyes  saw  a  little 
boat  go  helplessly  down  the  sea  into  the 
night.  These  old  hands — they  always 
ciiukl  row  a  Iwat,  my  good  people,  as 
you  know — sent  my  own  dory  in  pursuit. 
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this  old  mail,  though  blindly,  perhajis, 
has  saved  your  happiness,  serving  as  a 
simple  and  unwitting  instrnnieDt  iii  the 
hands  of  God  to  show  unto  you  the  depths 
of  your  own  hearts." 

He  placed  the  sleeping  babes  in  the 
locked  hand.s  of  the  re-united  couple. 

**Come,  friends,"  he  said  gently. 
' '  Come  away  with  me  now.  The  wed- 
ding is  over.  The  night  is  late  and  the 
stars  are  out  again."  He  pushed  the 
people  wMth  jocular  poldngs  toward  the 
door. 

'^But  look-a-here,  pas' son,"  hoarsely 
and  protestingly  whispered  Constable 
Riggs,  ''  Wes  is  reely,  ye  know,  under  ar- 
rest an'  as  ye  und' stand,  the  law — " 

* '  Constable,  * '  said  the  pastor  solemnly^ 
^*  God's  law  is  higher  than  man's  law,  and 
God's  law  is" — he  [pointed  at  the  father 
and  mother  who  stood  holding  their  little 
ones  between  them — *  What  (iod  hath 
joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder!'' 
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cnoppi ng  down  the  shade  trees,  leaving 
not  even  the  roots.  The  new  name  un- 
fortunately remained. 

Garden  Avenue  was  a  w<trld  in  itself. 
Almost  every  house  bore  the  sign  *  *  Lodg- 
ers Taken."  The  terrific  number  of  these 
signs  was  outdone  only  by  the  more  ter- 
rific number  of  streaky  children  tumbling 
about.  The  alley  teemed  with  I  hem.  They 
were  all  of  about  the  same  age, — that  age 
when  they  seem  happiest  under  the  feet 
of  something,  horse  or  huni.m.  Appar- 
ently, they  belonged  to  no  one.  All  day 
long  they  ])layed  about,  falling  off  of  things 
with  howls  and  into  things  with  splashes, 
without  disturbing  the  serenity  of  a  soul> 
in  sight  or  out.     Oh,  the  hordes  of  them. 
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Children  and  lodgers  were  the  recrea- 
tion of  Garden  Aveiuie;  its  bnrden  of  sor* 
row  was  Miss  GallowLiy's  h<mse. 

Miss  Galloway,  of  tetni>er  even  more 
uncertain  than  her  age,  had  kept  her  grass. 
Her  house  was  so  clean  that  it  virtually 
slapped  the  avenue  in  the  face.  She  had 
sweet  peas  in  her  back  yard  and  a  gera- 
nium liush  in  her  front  yard,  and  she  re- 
fused to  harbor  hens,  goals  or  children  in 
either.  Also,  she  had  a  fat  cat.  The 
c^t  proper  to  the  Avenue  was  skinny, 
raolh-eaicn  as  to  fur,  tattered  as  to  ears, 
was  confined  strictly  to  the  fence  tops,  and 
was  always  in  madly  accelerated  llight  at 
thai.  Miss  Galloway  conformed  to  the 
vicinity  solely  m  the  circumstance  of  dis- 
playing the  usual  little  encuuragejiient— 
**  Lodgers  Taken/ ' 

**Ah,  the  long  day  that*s  been  ^ii*/* 
once  viciously  sighed  a  neighbor.  She  had 
come  out  upon  her  front  step  to  shake  a 
l>iece  of  rag  carpet  and  Miss  Ci  alio  way  had 
come  out  upon  her  fr«uU  step  to  shake  a 
rug.  Perhaps  the  rug  hurt  the  feelings  of 
the  rag  car|iet.  **  I  sh'd  think  you'd  be 
lakin'  down  that  sign  be  now  ?" 

*  *  A  n  d  why?"  as k e  l1  M  i ss  <_i  al  \o  w a  \' , 
biltngly.  She  shoved  iqi  her  sjiertaclcs. 
She  always  did  when  she  needed  to  see. 

'*  On  account,  sure,  of  its  bein'  unlikely 
you*  11  ever  git  a  lodger  to  your  taste.  An' 
your  room  that  pleasant  too!  " 

*•  Why  unlikely  ?'*  The  glasses  went  a 
notch  higher  on  her  forehead.  When  they 
reached  hair,  war  ^^d^  always  on. 

*'  \\'ell,  Mam,  you  say  you  wiint  take 
married  folk — ** 

**  Always  (piarreling.  And  they  have 
children.  1  hate  thildren.  Won't  tol- 
erate them.  Particularly  on  my  back 
fence.  *  * 


This  shot  was  aimed 
directly  at  the  neigh- 
bor^ and  hit ;  for, 
among  her  other 
jew^els,  that  neighbtjr 
owned  a  small  pair 
of  bhie  jean  pants 
(  n  a  m  e  d  Bartholo- 
mew)  with  sand)'  hair 
on  one  end  and  sandy 
feet  on  the  other, 
and  oficner  than  not 
the  pants  were  dang- 
ling on  Miss  tiallo- 
way'  s  forbidden  fence 
whence  they  were 
1  »rone  to  tumble,  head- 
end Just,  uUt*  Miss 
Galloway' s  sweet  peas. 

I'he  mother  of  the  Barihoiotnrw.  ^ 
blue  jeans  hurried  with  her  arraignment  :- 
^^. — and  you  wunt  take  single  men—*' 

**  .\lways  going  to  bed  drunk  with  thei 
boots  on  the  (piilt.** 

*  * — nor  single  women — ' '  ■ 

**  Always  ironing  out  shirt  waists  in  ym. 
kill  hen  ai^d  having  beaux  in  your  pax 
lor."  J 

*'Thcn  what's  left  ?     Tell  me  that  ?*T 

*^  Widows'"  Miss  (ialloway  close* 
the  discussion  by  banging  her  door* 

**Ofallth'  t^uare  divits  she  is,**  com 
men  ted  Mrs.  Riordan  mournfully,  retre^ 
ing  with  the  rag  carpet.  ■ 

Faith  in  the  ideal  lodger  went  long  \m 
rewarded,  but  not  forever  so.  Miss  Gajk 
way  was  visited  one  morning  by  a  Cora 
mitlee  from  the  District  LU»rcas  Society 
Miss  Galloway  knew  them  well. 

^^  We  should  like  to  rent  one  of  you 
vacant  rooms, '^  explained  the  spokes 
woman. 


— _^ 


* 
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**  Tve  but  the  one.*' 

**We  should  like  to  rent  it,  then,** 

**  I'd  like  yuu  to,  too,  but  I  don't  take 
inarried — *' 

**  We  bave  heard  ali  abuiit  that  from  a 
Mrs.  What*s-ber-name  down  the  street, 
and  we  think  we  have  a  person  who  will  be 
unobjectionable  to  you — " 

** — people  because  they  quarrel,  nor 
bachelors  because  they  drink,  nor  girls  be- 
cause ihey  think  of  nothing  Init  flirting  and 
fellers/'  conliiiued  Miss  Ciallovvay  trium- 
phantly. It  would  need  more  than  three 
women  to  side-track  her.  **I  take  only 
widows. '  * 

^*This  is  one, — a  Mrs.  Smink.*' 

**  I  don*t  like  the  name.  1 1  makes  me 
think  of  skunk/' 

'  *  O h ,    h o  w  si  1 1  y ,    M  iss    G  al  lo  way  !     1 1 


can  do  nothing  of  the  kindl  And  a  name 
makes  no  difference  anyway/* 

**  Makes  me  think  of  skunk,**  repeated 
Miss  Galloway,  shoving  her  glasses  pretty 
high.  The  two  principals  looked  daggers 
at  each  other*  A  young  and  giddy  slum- 
mer,  a  recent  member  of  the  oommittee, 
threw  herself  into  the  breach, 

**Can*t  you  think  of  skimk  and  rent 
your  room,  too  ?"  she  asked, 

^*  Yes,  iniss,  and  be  glad  to/* 

**  Well,  for  pity's  sake,  let*s  call  this  set- 
tled! You  will  take  Mrs,  Smink  then?'* 

**()ne  moment.  Has  this  Mrs,  Skunk 
(Smink)  any  children  ?" 

**0h,  dear  no.  Better  if  she  had.  She 
would  be  less  lonely.*' 

**I  differ,  Miss.  She*d  be  lonelier. 
She'd  hav^e  to  stay  in  with   them,  while 
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without  them  she  can  gad  alHuit  and  get 
comforted.  l)on*t  say  children  to  mt\ 
Fussy,  shrieking,  smeary-inoiiihecJ  nuis- 
ances I  This  Mrs.  Skunk  (Siniivk)  onirht 
to  thank  her  stars  for  what  she's  missed." 

'*  Fight  it  out  between  y<jn,"  said  the 
young  shimmer,  cheerfully,  **lmt  be  nice 
to  her.  Miss  Cialkiway.  We  are  going  to 
liring  her  rij^Hit  here  fnun  the  funeral.** 

**  Whose  funeral?'* 

**  Her  husIiandVs.     She  is  a  very  new 
"widow  indeed.      And  very  satl.      I'm  snre 
she  would  like  it  if  you  had  a  lu]>  of  tea 
ready  for  her  when  slie comes.** 

**rm  snre  she  would,  too,  miss,  but  I 
can't  think  of  it.  It  Wf>uld  be  a  bad 
start  Ever  after,  she  would  be  wanting 
something  hot  every  pang  that  struck 
her." 

**I  am  sorry  yon  won't;  but— a  httle 
bunch  of  sweet  peas  in  her  room — " 

**  Can't  think  of  tliat  either,  miss.    And 

it  woidd    only   remind  her  of  the  dead. 

No,  when  I  rent  a  room,  the  lodger  hves 

l_her  life  and  I  Hve  mine,  separate  and  iin- 

L><  ial    Wh ere  th ere^ s  no  fami  1  iarity  there' s 

^no   frictions.      We'll  drop  the  sweet  pea 

idea  right  here.** 

**  Don*t  do  anythmg  you  are  nt»t  paid 
for,"  said  the  young  wotnan  indignantly. 
**But  1  wish  you  could  see  the  nnjm  she 
is  in  now.  You  would  not  talk  of  *  sweet 
peas  reminding  her  of  the  dead.*  Why. 
there  is  not  a  bud  or  blossom  in  sight. 
They  are  so  poor,  and  their  friends,  if  they 
have  any,  are  so  poor — '*     Genuine  euio- 
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ti«>n  mastered  her  and  she  hid  her  face  in 
her  handkerchief.  Miss  (Calloway  got 
emotional,  tuo»  and  asked  anxiously t — 

**  If  this  Mrs.  Skunk  (Smink)  is  as  poor 
iis  you  say,  how  am  1  to  make  sure  of 
rent?'* 

**We  guarantee  it.      Mrs.   Smink 
beautifully  and  hits  many  patrons." 

**  I  want  a  dollar  a  week.** 

**  YtnTll  get  it/*  promised  the  commit- 
tee, risitig  wearily  as  one. 

''I'll  need  to,'*  said  Miss  Galloway 
grimly,  showing  them  from  the  dotjr. 

**  Needn't  think  they  can  kjrd  it  over 
me  just  because  they  have  lace  on  their 
petticoats,**  she  muttered. 

Before  going  induors,  she  glanced  at  the 
houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  noticing 
with  ever  new  jealousy  the  ever  old  scene 
of  general  neighborhness  in  which  she  had 
no  share.  From  the  giouiis  of  babies  in 
the  gutter  to  the  gron[JS  of  women  at  wash- 
tubs  in  back  yards,  all  but  herself  had 
comrades  to  idle  with,  cronies  to  talk  to. 

**  Gossipping  trollops!'*  she  commented. 

Her  lone  was  bitter,  but  there  wai?  also 
heartache  in  it  as  she  shut  out  the  world 
and  went  back  into  her  empty  house.  Yet 
at  til  at  very  moment  had  a  neighl>or  run 
in  and  attem|iied  to  be  neighborly,  Sally 
Galioway  would  have  resented  it  so  sin- 
cerely and  aggressively  as  to  have  dis- 
couraged further  advances  from  that  quar- 
ter for  all  time. 

*^And  if  Mrs,  Skunk  (Smink)  thinks 
she  rents  my  whole  house  for  a  dollar  a 
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week,  I'll  show  her  she*s  mislakea  the 
moment  she  jxjkes  her  nose  into  my  pri- 
vacy/' she  muttered  at  the  condiision  of 
her  work  of  putting  to  rights  the  room  in* 
tended  for  her  widow.  **And  I'll  i>ick 
every  last  flower  from  my  garden  and  [mt 
them  in  my  own  room  straight  ulT/ ' 
Which  she  did,  with  quieting  effect  ujion 
her  nen^es. 

Ill  the  afternoon,  when  a  carriage 
biiwled  down  the  honored  and  delighted 
avenue,  Miss  Galloway  was  quite  ready  for 
it  in  a  boarder-repelling  gown  of  stiff 
alpaca.  The  carriage  let  out  its  one  occu- 
jjant,  a  black-robed,  griefstricken  girl 
— not  much  more  than  a  child — widowed 
at  seveiUeen,  She  gr<i|>ed  her  waj  into 
the  house  and  ran  unasked  into  Miss  Gal- 
loway's ouiraged,  unready  arms, 

**  Why,  Where's  Mrs.  Smink?"  demand- 
ed the  spinster.  Hut  she  knew,  and  tried 
to  shove  away  the  hands  which  clung  to 
her 

**0h,  Miss  Galloway/'  sobbed  the  girl, 
pres^sing  against  Miss  Sally's  stony  bosom, 
and  there  pouring  out  her  agu ny  of  loss, 
*•  it  is  so  good  of  you  to  befriend  me,  to 
give  me  a  home!  Oh,  how  could  I  have 
borne  to  go  back  to  the  place  they  took 
him  from,  where  he  has  lain  three  days 
dead,  three  days — ^* 

**  It's  over.  Don't  harp  on  it/*  ad- 
vised Miss  (ialloway,  still  nervously  ])tish- 
ing  at  the  young  fingers.  She  olijected 
to  lears  on  her  dress  and  on  her  car]>eL 

**' — three  days,  without  a  word  to  me, 
without  a  look,  without  a  movement  of  his 
dear  arms,  so  cold,  so  stilb~and  we  were 
always  talking  and  laughing.  Why  coukln'  I 
I  die,  loo?** 

**  You  will,  if  you  go  or^  like  this,  II 
does  luj  good/' 

*^ — We  used  to  go  everv^vhere  together, 
why  not  down  to  death  together  ?  My 
only  heaven  was  in  the  light  of  my  dear 
one's  eyes,  and  my  only  possible  home 
was  in  his  heart — -and  where  is  he  now? 
In  the  dreadful  earth!'* 

Miss  Sally  shivered.  She,  too,  had 
once  stood  lieside  a  new  grave, 

**  There  is  a  tree  near  him  and  it  rustles 
all  the  time.  He  never  could  liear  the 
sound  of  a  tree  rustling  in  the  wind.  He 
said  it  had  a  lonely  sound.  And  now^ 
he'll  have  to  bsten  to  it  forever  and  for- 
ever. He  can't  get  out.  Oh,  I'm  going 
back  to  him!     I  left  him  too  soon.     He 


will   think,    dead    though    he    is,  that 
might  have  stayed  a  little  longer.      Do  yow 
hear  me?     Let  go!'* 

Not   tenderly,    but   instinctively.    Miss 
Galloway  tightened  her  hold. 

*  *  He  « I n i et , "  she  gas| led.  * '  Stop  tuirry-1 
ing  on.  You'll  make  yourself  sick,  Letf 
me  show  you  to  your  room,  Mrs.  Smink. 

''  Ihm't  call  me  that!  JCver!  //^' used  I 
to.  In  fun.  My  name  is  Esther,  Call] 
me  that/' 

**  All  right*  Now  you  quit  cr}^ing.  It's] 
b*id  fur  you/' 

*'  Hut  I  tvaftf  to  die!"     She  was  again 
clinging  to  her  unresponsive  ct>mpanion. 

**  Not  in  my  house, — VW  have  no  such, 
thing/'  fumed  Miss  (ialloway  striving  to  J 
free  herself,  ^*  Uetter  go  to  your  rooinj 
and  lie  down  a  bit," 

**  I'd  rather  stay  with  you/'  sobbed  thcj 
girl 

**Of  all  the  leeches!"  muttered  Miss] 
Galloway  in  despairing  recognition  of  the] 
fact  that  syni|jaihy  w'as  imjierativcly  re- 
c}uired  of  her.  **Ije  here  then/'  She 
dumi>ed  her  charge  upon  the  lounge  and 
patted  her  several  times,  woodenly,  as  if  she 
were  thumping  a  sofa  cushi<ui.      **Dor^'t 
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you  budge  one  budge  till  I  bring  you  a  cup 
of  tea." 

Leaving  the  room,  she  muttered : 
*«  Since  I've  started  at  tea  I  might  's  well 
do  the  other  thing,  too,"  therefore  she 
transferred  the  sweet  peas  to  her  lodger's 
bureau  and  strode  on  angrily  to  the 
kitchen. 

In  this  fashion  did  Esther  become  a 
member  of  the  Galloway  establishment 
As  a  lodger  she  proved  desirable,  for  she 
minded  her  own  business,  was  quiet  and 
neat,  and,  by  the  Dorcas  Society,  was  kept 
supplied  with  so  many  patrons  that  she  not 
only  paid  her  rent  but  began  to  put  aside 
a  little  money.  She  persisted  in  loving 
Miss  Sally  as  her  truest,  frankest  friend. 
All  that  Miss  Sally  could  do  in  return  was 
merely  to  tolerate  her, — not  much  more, — 
and  even  this  toleration  would  not  stand  a 
strain,  as  Esther  soon  discovered.  It  was 
on  the  day  that  she  found  Bartholomew  in 
the  garden  hanging  on  a  fence-nail  (Miss 
Sally's  side)  and  had  brought  him  into  the 
house  to  roll  him  upon  the  floor  and  gen- 
erally to  enjoy  his  babyship.  Hearing  his 
shrieks  of  anguished  mirth,  Miss  Sally  de- 
scended in  a  fury. 

**Take  that  nuisance  out  of  here,"  she 
commanded. 

*'S'e  says  oo  *s  noosance,**  gurgled 
Esther  in  Bartholomew's  tiny  ear. 

Miss  Sally  went  white  with  anger  and 
said  shakingly: — 

**  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  understand 
me?" 

Esther  looked  up  frightened  at  the  un- 
mistakable hatred  in  her  landlady's  face, 
and  lost  no  time  carrying  Bartholomew  to 
the  door. 

**I  found  him  in  the  garden,"  she 
stammered,  **and  just  brought  him  in  for  a 
frolic     He  looked  like  a  bit  of  sunshine. ' ' 

**Then  put  him  where  sunshine  belongs 
—out  doors,"  said  Miss  Galloway,  grimly 
regaining  her  composure. 

This  incident  troubled  Esther,  and  she 
brooded  over  it  until  Sally  Galloway  felt 
forced  to  justify  herself. 

"All  my  life  I've  been  the  victim  of 
children  and  their  selfishness,"  she  burst 
out  suddenly.  **A  child — that  is,  the 
bearing  of  one— cost  my  mother  her  life. 
Afy  childhood  was  squandered  tending  the 
thankless  brood  she  left;  then  my  father 
married  again;  the  second  batch  of  squall- 
ers  eventually  drove  us  first  ones   from 


home  to  earn  our  I 
nursery  maid.  It  wl 
girlhood  went  bs  xm 
wasted — stun  ted — crul 
tie  money.  Now  thai 
on  badgering  me!  Dl 
hate  them?"  I 

"Poor  Miss  Sally  11 
slipping  away  to  her  I 
sewing.  I 

In  the  evening  Mil 
there  and  they  sew  el 
usual  silence,  Mhs  I 
was  a  love  for  sewing  I 
privilege  to  be  alio  we  J 
quisite  materials  that  I 
to  her.  Some  times  si 
her  help,  and  when  I 
pleted  would  say  "  II 
where  they  belong,  *  *  I 
odd  pair  of  friends  vM 
errand,  Esther  tol 
always  at  night  and  I 
ceived  she  hoarded  I 
got  the  better  of  MisJ 

'*  Saving  to  buy  yol 

"No."  I 

''  You  ought.  Th| 
of  yours  is  not  much  I 

"No,"  I 

The  girl  radiated  a  I 
bom  ess  which  but  in  I 
er'  s  ingenuity.  I 

'*  If  it^s  a  monnimJ 
you*  re  going  to  raisel 
travagance.  He's  gl 
a'  ready.  * '  J 

The  girl  lifted  a  raJ 

"It  is  a  monumeJ 
intend  to  raise^  if  thJ 
me."  I 

Shocked  at  the  irri 
of  a  holy  name,  MiJ 
into  discreet  silence,  I 
Esther  who  present  1)1 
pressible  fit  of  quiet  ll 

* '  W  h  at '  s  fu  n  n  y  al  )l 
asked  Miss  Sally ^  &ev  J 
glasses,  I 

**0h^  nothing,  nol 
sobering  at  once*  *l 
of  something  else.  *  *    I 

"  Might  as  well  ouJ 
todo/^  I 

"  I  was  thinking  im 
help  from  you  on  my  I 

"Why  not?'*  I 
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she  hemmed  tii^y  ruffles,  or  fashioned  wc 
button -holes.    The  work  lasted  for  weeks. 

**  Esther,  wouldn't  you  kind  of  like  to 
see  these  things  when  they  are  put  on  ? 
Don't  you  think  a  little  face  right  here, 
and  little  h:mds  right  here  would  look  sort 
of  cunning?" 

**VVe'll  see,"  said  Esther,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  coax  a  dress  upon  the  cat. 
Thomas  was  too  lazy  and  too  confiding  to 
object  and  he  was  soon  garbed  and  loljirtg 
complacently  in  Esther's  arms.  She 
laughed,  but  Miss  Sally  looked  troubled. 

**  Don't,  Esther,  the  mother  mightn't 
like  it." 

**I  won't  mention  it  to  her." 

**I  tiuite  hate  to  see  them  finished* 
They  are,  though,  arcn'  t  they  ?*  * 

**  Yes."      Esther  was  grave  again. 

**Wcll,"  and  Miss  Sally  pulled  her- 
self together  with  a  snort,  ^*  let's  take  them 
where  they  belong*" 

Estlicr  slowly  heaped  the  little  garments* 
Her  very  touch  was  a  caress.  She  put 
her  lijis  to  the  bundle  and  kissed  it. 
Then  she  stood  unsteadily  and  gathered 
the  things  passionately  into  her  arms  and 
held  them  against  her  heart. 

**Th€y  are  where  they  belong!"  she 
cried. 

Miss  Sally  stood  too  and  looked  as 
angry  as  she  felt.  Then  she  stalked  to 
the  door.      Esther  clung  to  her  arm. 

''  Miss  Sally,  do  you  want  me  to  leave 
your  house?** 

**lVs."' 

**  To-night?" 

**Nol  not  until — ^until — "  Esther 
flung  her  arms  around  her  neck  and  kissed 
her. 

It  was  along  towards  fall  when  a  cyclone 
struck  Miss  Sally's  house.  It  was  upset 
from  top  to  bo t torn »  Not  a  chair  was 
where  it  ought  to  be.  Bottles  and  dishes 
reclined  uj>on  the  sofa*  The  outraged 
furniture  became  mere  clothes  horses  to 
hold  weird  wee  garments,  •*  God  Bless 
Our  Home"  supported  several  socks. 
Neighbors,  cheerfully  chatting,  flocked  in 
and  out  ail  hours  of  the  twenty-four.  Pep- 
permint and  paregoric  fought  for  the  at- 
mosphere by  turns.  And  in  the  midst  of 
the  chaos,  wom-out  but  happy.  Miss  Sal- 
ly tramped  patiently  up  and  down  holding 
in  her  weary  ^ms  a  squirming,  squealing, 
fighting  bundle  of  a  baby  boy.  She  had 
walked  him  almost  incessantly  for  a  fort- 
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night  The  upstairs  bed  held  Esther, 
weak  and  contented  as  a  kitten. 

In  the  baby,  Miss  Sally  met  an  expan- 
sionist of  the  most  virulent  type.  All  her 
barriers  were  down.  And  she  was  glad  of 
it.  Mrs.  Riordan  came  freely  in;  she 
brought  broths.  The  Jarvis  girls  were 
prodigal  with  jelly.  Jim*s  Jessie, — turned 
twelve,  — ^ran  over  nights  and  did  up  the 
washing.  There  was  no  one  not  anxious 
to  do  a  neighborly  turn,  and  Miss  Sally*  s 
hard  heart  melted  away  beneath  the  kindly 
sunshine  of  good  deeds.  All  this  time  the 
baby  incessantly  yelled. 

**He  must  be  named  *  Galloway,*  *'  in- 
sisted Miss  Sally.  *  *  *  Smink '  is  an  ugly 
name,  but  *  Galloway  Smink'  is  refined 
and  distinguished.     What  say  ?*  * 

*  *  It' s  a  long  name — for  my  pretty  dear, ' ' 
said  Esther,  timidly. 


*' Pretty?     He's  hoi 
Homuly  as  two/' 

'  ^  The   doctor  says 
morrow,  * ' 

*af  Irub  his  hair  t| 
will  corae  in  curly/*  o 
71  ot  of  the  medical  man 

^ '  When  I  am   able 
questioned  Estbetj 

Miss  Sally  was  too  bl 
think  I'll  knock  a  boar^ 

*' What  for.  Miss  SaD| 

*  ^  So' s  Bartholomew 
to  play  with  GallowayJ 

Esther  turned  her  fa 
cricdj  softly,  happily, 
not    hear  that,   either, 
terrific,  whirlwind  swee|| 
hand    wa:5    rubbing 
imiiginary  hair  the  wror 


AN  UNSEASONABLE    ^^ 
RHAPSODY  ■ 

By  Kennett  Harris 

DRAWINGS  BY  REGINALD  BIRCH 

THE   poet   may  sing  of   the   spotless 
snowflakes 
And  of  wintry  scenery  chirrup, 
But  it's  hey!  and  it's  ho!  for  the  hot  buck- 
wheat cakes 
And  the  ruddy  and  sweet  maple  syrup. 


The  snowflake's  very  well  in  its  cold  way 
And  spread  about  the  landscape  looks 
enticing — 
In  pictures — and  it's  useful  for  the  sleigh; 
But  at  this  season  I  don't  care  for  icing. 
I  like  my  frigid  delicacies  when 

My  system  seems  to  need  a  little  chill- 
ing, Mijces  up  a  batch  of  b; 
But  in  the  fall  I  exercise  my  pen  Swiftly,     She  mokes 
In   favor   of  the  good  old  buckwheat    And  I  tell  you  what*^  t 
filling.  You  should  taste  lier| 


When  the  air  grows  shrewd  and  nipping, 
When  the  days  are  drawing  in 

Evelina  goes  a-tripping 

To  the  little  buckwheat  bin. 


Light  as  thistle  tuft  thai 
Hill  and  dale,  wind 

Fragrant  as  a  field  of  cl 
Brown  a^  Evelina's 
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Her  siipmator  loDgus  and 

Her  biceps  flexor  cubili 
Were  just  the  finest  in  the  land. 

And,  if  you'd  know  the  reason  why. 
She  exercised  them  day  by  day 

By  briskly  sweeping  every  room 
About  ih<:  house.     There  was,  she'd  say. 

No  ^*  apparatus  '  *  hke  a  broonrL 

The  washboard  her  latissimus 

Dorsi  developed  very  well; 
Her  tibiahs  anticus 

One's  admiration  would  compel — 
Her  gas  tro  en  emeus  likewise 

(The  truth  is  always  best,  I've  found,) 
Attained  its  perfect  shape  and  size 

Because  the  damsel  "hustled  round," 


No  Delsarte  movements  did  she  know 

And  the  piano  never  played, 
But  she  ctjuld  scrub  and  she  could  sew. 

And  scrumptious  were  the  pies  she  made. 
In  some  ways  she  was  quite  unique 

And  made  a  most  decided  hit. 
We  gladly  paid  her  six  per  week, 

And  we  were  sorry  when  she  quit 

She  married,  sad  to  say^  the  grocery  man, 
A  kitchen  of  her  own  was  her  ambition, 

Our  own,   unquestioned,   she   completely 
ran. 
We  held  a  quite  subordinate  position. 
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And  now  a  surly  husband  is  her  boss, 
Pays  her  no  wages  and  is  always  kick- 
ing— 
About  the  worst  you  ever  ran  across. 
And  to  that  place,  contented,  she 
sticking.       

Some  men  would  pass  the  pearly  gates 

And  seek  the  place  below, 
Whose  climate  sort  of  indicates 

A  striking  dearth  of  snow, 
Because  in  mansions  fair  above 

The  skies  they  would  be  sick 
For  want  of  what  they  dearly  love, 

A  decent  chance  to  kick. 


And  yet  it's  human  nature  to  complain. 

A  protest  made  with  fluency  and  vigor 
When  anything  occurs  to  cause  us  pain 

Abates  to  quite  a  large  extent  its  rigor. 
As  dear  old  Uncle  Ephum  used  to  say — 

(A  colored  gentleman — ^you  may  have 
guessed  it) 
He  had  a  Frank  L.  Stanton  sort  of  way 

Of  talking.  Well,  Unc'  Ephum  this  ex- 
pressed it:       

Kain't  he'p  kickin*  I  It's  no  good  a-fuss- 

in' 

Know  dat  well,  but  den  it's  all  de  same. 

W'en  things  seems  lak  dey's  jest  a  mussin* 

Up  I  jest  starts  cussin'   twel  it's  jest  a 

shame. 


Never  he'ped  none 

it? 

Know  it  well,  but 

thick 

rd  jest  bus'  up  ef  I 

En  dar's  heaps  en 

right  good  kick. 

Jest  as  nachull     It '15  (| 
Know  dat   well, 
strong, 
Pahson  Johnson  'totl^ 
Fits    bekase   mah 
T^Tong. 
Shot  I  know  dalt 


Don't  need  tellin' 
But  w'en  Dinah  bu'nl 
Dar*s  heaps  an  pil 
right  good  kick, 

Mus'  bekicyn'!  W'^ 

me. 

Wen  de  meal  runs  otj 
W'en  things  goes 
doggone  me! 
But  yo'  Uncle  Ephur 

sho! 

No  use  talkin\    Kno\j 
It's  ermean,  bad  w| 
But  Fs  gotter^  ef  I  df 
Fer  dar's  heaps  en  | 
right  good  kick. 


One    d^y  something   happened, 
annoying  extremely — 
The  limit  in  short  it  appeared — 
A    mule   very    likely^ — and 
giiage  unseemly 
By    all     the    spectators 
feared. 
But  there  stood  the   man  ope 
mouthed  and  blank  gazing 
Hb  silence  was  eloquent,  ah 
amxiing. 


Some  moments   he  stood  th€ 
and  no  word  he  uttered. 
Expectancy  stood  on  tiptoe. 
There  are  few  animals  that  you  will  meet    And  one  to  another  the  people  they  mut- 
Who  l)eat  the  **mewl  "  in  point  of  ag-  tcred, 

gravation.  **  Just  wait;  it's  a  cumin",  I  know.'* 

Perhaps  you^ve  heard — 1  don't  like  to  re- 
peat, 
But  that  yarn's  good  enough  for  re-rela- 
tion. 


A  man  there  was  once  who  was  badly  ad- 
dicted 
To  language  not  bad,  but  far  worse. 


Another  short  pause  and  the  silence^ 
broken 
And  these  were  the  words  l>y  that  repr 
bate  spoken; 
*  *  I  can  ■  t  do  it  j  ustice,  * '  h  c  said  i^dth  a  sig 
Then  added,  alas  1   "But  —  it,  I'  11  try'. 

And  he  made  a  fairly  good  attempt. 


THE  CHLORIDE  HOL] 


By    Harry    Irving    Greene 


WITH  DRAWINGS  BY  F   R.  GRUCER 


^E  met  through  one  of  the 
misdeals  of  Chance,  and 
for  two  months  thereafter 
could  never  rid  ourselves 
of  each  other's  presence. 
Then  Alfalfa's  lady  ac- 
quaintance, who  dispensed 
tickets  at  the  dance  pavilion,  sent  him  a 
clock-spring  saw  in  the  crust  of  a  prune  pie 
and  at  once  we  began  to  lead  a  new  life. 
Alfalfa  insisted  that  inasmuch  as  he  had 
furnished  the  working  capital  it  was  up  to 
us  captains  of  industry  to  do  the  manual 
hustling,  so  he  retired  to  his  boudoir  and 
lay  down  on  the  iron  girt  divan.  Chey- 
enne Red  said  that  all  tired  out  as  he  was 
he  could  warble  camp-meeting  refrains  to 
drown  the  noise  as  I  sawed  off  the  bars, 
so  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but 
be  gentlemanly  and  strenuous.  I  made  a 
lovely  opening,  and  then  we  decided  who 
would  go  through  first  by  a  game  of  freeze- 
out.  Red  said  it  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  to  call  it  squeeze-out. 

Alfalfa  cheated  and  won,  and  soon  had 
himself  reduced  to  first  principles.  He 
was  slenderly  and .  beautifully  made,  and 
the  way  he  went  through  that  twelve-inch 
i^erture  was  a  delightful  expose  of  Del- 
sarte  self-taught  It  was  my  turn  next, 
but  I  measure  up  two  cubic  yards  any  way 
you  figure  me,  and  when  I  looked  at  that 
Kttle  puncture  in  the  wall  I  felt  like  tack- 
ling something  not  so  near  my  size.  But 
I  didn't  like  to  stay  behind  either. 

About  half  way  through  I  stuck.  Alfalfa 
got  hold  of  me  firom  the  outside  and. began 
to  haul,  b]U|  the  only  result  was  to  stretch 
me  like  a  rubber  band  and  finally  he  got 
disgusted  and  quit.  Then  Red,  who  was 
still  within,  got  scared  for  fear  that  I  had 
permanently  plugged  the  opening  and 
started  to  push. 

**  No  use  talking  you  have  got  to  make 
room  for  your  betters.  If  you  don't  act 
decent  about  it  and  clear  the  right  of  way 


I'll  take  a  slat  out  of  th| 
through  like  a  nail, ' ' 
have  done  it  too,  if  All 
suddenly  inspired. 

**  Grease  him,  Red  A 
before  the  words  wen 
mouth  Cheyenne  was! 
oil  firom  the  lamp  and  [ 
the  stub  end  of  the  jail  I 
a  holler,  but  Alfalfa  sail 

**Shut  up,  WhatT 
O'Hagan  say  when  shJ 
way  to  early  mass  if  sliJ 
I  do  now?" 

**Put  on  the  rest  of| 
I  with  a  shudder.     H* 
later  had  braced  his 
while  Alfalfa  tiX)k  a  fr€ 
ticular    terminus, 
whispered,  beginning  t\ 

**You  bet/*  grunted 
What  I  said  will  never  | 
or  any  other  language. 

Cheyenne'^  feet  slij] 
and  he  began  to  get 
wriggle  harder  or  I'll  I 
you,"  he  swure,  and  a  I 
that   hole  with  a  pop! 
cork.     Red  came  throf 
ing  the  sides,  dragging 
him,  and  we  stood  fr^ 
upon   the  bosom  of 
The  dawn  blushed. 

Ten  minutes  kter  Rj 
arms  fi-om  over  the  traj 
store  dangling  with  C\ 
bulging  with  cartridges  I 
train.     Then  we  hit  th| 
hard,  and  for  the  next 
came  our  way.     First 
posse,  next  it  was  the 
ent  Conglomeration  foij 
the  Law.     But  at  the 
was    nothing    much 
horizon. 

Poker  is  a  grand  scieiJ 
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r  we  had  trail  we  heard  the  rumble  of  wheels  an  J 

1  six  huD-  Red  got  on  hb  feet  with  his  mouth  lull  uf 

ital  appe-  ink    and    serious    knguagt\      But     there 

lilarating.  was  no  time  to  waste  so  Cheyenne  scuttled 

antos  and  off  behind  a  boulder  while  Alfalfa  and   1 

Chloride  cut  out  a  couple  of  face  screens  and  took 

OUT  [jusition^. 
It*s  been        Red   had   agreed  to   take    care  of  the 

e.stjng  the  driver  and  Alfalfa  contracted  to  amuse  the 

that  they  passengers  while  I  passed  the  hat*     Choc- 

"emarked*  taw   Pete,   the  Chloride  driver,  had  been 

J  Cupid?' ^  held  up  so  long  and  so  persistently  that  he 

^our  jiarty  had  become  domesticated  and   tame  and 

usually  ended  up  an  episode  like  the  forth - 

ie.    ^\]ust  coming  by  borrowing  a  chew  of  tobacco 

Just  ima-  from   the  man    behind    the   gun    on    the 

Yt    carrot-  strength  of  his  good  conduct/  So  at  Red*3 

irlet  fever  first  yeljj  up  went  his  hands  and  he  merely 

!  with  real  leaned  back  on  the  bo3c  and   gazed   at  os 

a  derisive  wntii  an  air  of  resignation  and  on  we.   Then 

out  of  [Jure  good   nature  Alfalfa    put    a 

ithasnnp  couple  of  bullets  through   the  lid  of  the 

He  rip-  coach  and  inside  they  began  to  stampede 

f  his  coat  around  like  a  bunch  of  steers  in  a  boxc^- 

e  scenery.  I  threw  o]:ien  the  door, 
f  up  to  us        ^'Kindly  emerge  one  at  a  time   meek 

**  Elevate  and  respectful  as  befits  those  about  to  per- 

f,  training  Lsh,"  said  I,  and  out  staggered   the  first 

\ictim.    He  was  a  little  Israelite  with  fiow- 

Alfalfa,  ing    black  whiskers,  and  immediately  hb 

clc,  don't  feet  touched  the  trail  down  he  flopped  on 

dly  and  a  his  lienders  and  began  to   beg  with   both 

between  paws  like  an  educated  poodle, 
into   his         '*  Get  up/'  said  I  disgustedly,     **Whal 

e    yelled,  are    you    making    all    this    fuss     about? 

iowii  l>e-  I    ain't   going   to   do   anything    but    kill 

d,  you.''      vSuperficially    viewed    he    looked 

*     mused  promising    enough    but  when  1    came   to 

got.   And  ]>ros|»ect  him  I  thought  I  was  searching  a 

ill  stick  a  newsbuy.      Nothing  but  dimes  ^md  nickles 

blade  for  and  fjr  a  moment   he  had  mc  guessing, 

:t  hold. ' '  then  1  did  some  lightning  thinking  and  as 

ut  of  his  the  result  a  moment  later  w^  combing  out 

n  by  both  his  whiskers  with   my  fingers.     At  about 

d  been  in  the  third  rake  I  pulled  out  a  little  box  and 

i  his  laHt  jnitw^ere  three  sparklers  as  bright  as  the 

7a]UT  and  eyes  of  a  Sjumish  girl  and  each  one  about 

wrile  let-  the  size  of  a  nutmeg- 
id  he  get         *'  Now  you  go  over  against  that  rock 

his   knees  and  stand  on  your  head  until  the  order  is 

nd  bci^an  cuuiuermanded/*  said  I  pressing  the  gun 

ily.     You  gently  against  the  back   of  his    thinking 

L  mile  and  plant.      He    wa^    scared    into     jiblieriug 

idiocy  and  IMl  be  hanged  if  he  didn't  trot 

H>]*y  yfiu  off  and  try  to  do  it,     *'Now,  next  gentle- 

for    him  man/*  1  hollered  into  the  interior. 
Up  the        Next  gentleman  was  short  and  plump 
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and  wheezing  like  an  accordeon  wilh  the 
hay  fever.  By  diligence  and  singleness 
of  purpose  I  at  last  subtracted  a  hand- 
ful of  coarse  bilb  from  him  and  then  led 
him  a  few  yards  away  by  the  proboscis. 
"Now  you  run  rapid  circles  around  this 
coach  a  hundred  and  twenty  times  and 
every  time  you  pass  me  beg  my  pardon,^' 
I  counseled.  He  entered  an  awful  pro- 
test but  I  was  firm  and  eventually  got  him 
started  auspiciously,  '*  Now  you  come 
out,  next  person,"  I  hollered  into  the 
coach.  *'I'm  going  to  mwk^jou  climb  a 
tree.*' 

The  next  second  I  was  staggering  back 
as  if  I  had  been  hit  in  the  face  with  a  mal- 
let, for  down  the  steps  came  the  prettiest 
girl  I  had  seen  since  the  night  I  vanished 
over  the  western  horizon.  Tall  and  Gib- 
son, snapping  black  eyes  and  lips  like  the 
heart  of  a  watermelon,  she  was  a  thorough- 
bred from  the  bottoms  of  her  French 
heels  to  the  pearl  shells  at  the  tips  of  her 
white  fingers.  My  mask  fell  off  but  I  was 
too  rattled  to  care,  so  I  just  stood  there 
with  my  mouth  open  and  stared  like  a 
reub.  "Oh!^*  said  she  gathering  her 
skirts  and  settling  before  me  as  if  I  had 
been  the  Punjab  of  Swat.  **What  a  fine 
looking  gentleman  T  *  Red  began  to  swear 
low  and  sweet  but  Alfalfa  whioneyed  out* 
right 

"Ain't  seen  me  with  my  blinders  off 
yet,  lady/'  he  called,  beginning  to  climb 


down,   I  had  him  co 
three  steps, 

**Now    you    who 
there  and  stomp  you 
ful  but  that's  all," 
Alfalfa  stopped   and] 
tate, 

**  Sorry  to  rob  yo 
tion,  miss,  but  1*11  h 
that  lovely  solitaire, ' 
throat  and  beginning 
She  Hashed  me  a  sm] 
pull  and  commenced 
' '  Where  is  the  tree 
around. 

"  Now  you  stop  it  J 
blurted,  turning  a.s  r 
^rhen  before  1  reme 
female  kind  she  got 
dropped  it  plump 
*^ There,'*  said  she 
guess  that  is  safe  any| 

1  leaned  up  agai 
looked  at  her  as  she 
in  my  face.  I  knew 
would  have  shot  me 
corpse  would  have 
laid  a  finger  on  her, 
have  done  as  much 
pleasure.  She  kne 
on  laughing. 

Red  and  Alfalfa  h 
were  on  either  side  c 
movements.     She  !o< 
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"Where  is  Me  ireet"  she  asted,  looting  arouH\ 

I 


sacrificing,  noble  maia!  And  what  hap- 
pened next?^' 

**Shc  came  to  visit  me  in  prison  and  I 
escaped  in  some  of  her  clothes  which  she 
smuggled  me.  She  wanted  to  come  with 
me/' 

"  In  your  clothes?*'  asked  Red. 

Tlie  silence  fell  with  a  dull  thud  and  for 
a  spell  we  sat  looking  into  the  fire.  Ill  en 
the  girl  turned  to  me  with  that  ripply  laugh 
of  hers.  *  *  You  will  have  to  do  well  to  earn 
the  seat  against  such  Othellos,  Mr.  Cupid. 
I  suppose  you  have  been  in  love,  too.'' 

'*  No,  never  before/'  said  I.  And  I 
took  the  seat. 

Alfalfa  and  Red  sat  there  scowling  and 
glum  while  she  and  I  chatted  and  got  real 
confidential  But  after  a  couple  of  hours 
she  said  that  she  was  sleepy  and  then  what 
do  you  suppose  that  innocent  child  did  ? 
Pulled  a  roll  of  wet  greenbacks  big  enough 
to  choke  an  elephant  from  under  the 
blanket  and  spread  it  out  beside  the  fire. 

**lwant  to  dry  them.  And  whoever 
stands  guard  must  watch  them  carefully  to 
see  that  they  don*t  get  on  fire,"  she  said 
as  trustfully  as  a  gold  brick  man  swaps 
satchels.  Then  she  curled  up  in  the  Na- 
vajo and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  was  sleep- 
ing like  a  kitten  while  we  three  sat  there 
looking  at  each  other  and  at  that  bundle 
[of  bills  with  our  mouths  watering. 

•*ril  stand  watch,"  said  Red^ 

**And  ril  help  you,"  chirped  Alfalfa, 

"And  I'll  watch  the  both  of  you,"  said 
366 


I  in  firm,  even  tones.  So  we  sat  up  all 
night  playing  freeze  out. 

When  daylight  broke  she  came  to,  smil- 
ing and  cheerful  and  as  fresh  and  sweet  as 
a  morning  glory  with  the  dew  on.  She 
was  going  to  Telluride,  about  five  miles 
further  on,  and  when  I  told  her  that  I 
should  insist  on  escorting  her  to  within 
sight  of  the  town,  of  course  nothing  would 
appease  those  two  maudlin,  love  sick  de- 
generates but  breaking  into  our  set  and 
traiUng  along  with  us.  So  off  we  went, 
Alfalfa  on  one  side  of  her  and  I  on  the 
other,  with  that  Uttle  nmt  of  a  Cheyenne 
in  front  walking  backwards  and  jabbering 
U[)  at  her  like  a  weak  minded  parrot.  The 
trail  was  pretty  disreputable  and  after  a 
while  she  slipped  her  hand  under  my  elbow, 
and  for  the  next  five  minutes  I  fek  as  if  I 
had  been  taking  laughing  gas.  Then  I 
noticed  that  she  had  Alfalfa's  arm  too  and 
it  sobered  me  up  hke  a  Turkish  bath.  But 
on  we  went,  all  talking  at  once,  until  about 
half  a  mile  from  Telluride  where  we 
reached  a  smashing  big  boulder  beside  the 
trail  and  there  we  stop[jed. 

**Vou  don't  know  how  much  I  thank 
you  gentlemen  for  your  gallantry,"  said 
she,  and  to  hear  her  voice  any  one  would 
have  thought  that  we  had  introduced  her 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James  instead  of  half 
drowning  her,  making  her  hat  look  like  a 
platter  of  scrambled  eggs  and  forcing  her 
to  sleep  in  a  blanket  on  one  of  nature's 
callouses.      **  1  hope   we  may  meet  again 
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when  I  can  keep  you  as  thoroughly  inter- 
ested as  you  have  me.  Really  I  would 
not  have  missed  your  acquaintance  for 
worlds.'*  Up  went  that  unmitigated  Red 
to  her  and  said  something  low  in  her  ear, 
and  I  saw  the  pink  come  to  her  cheeks. 
But  she  nodded. 

**This  gentleman  requests  a  private 
word  with  me  before  we  part.  I  don't 
know  why  I  should  not  hear  him,'*  said 
she  looking  at  Alfalfa  and  me.  So  around 
the  rock  we  two  stomped,  scowling  and 
murderous,  while  Cheyenne  stood  grinning 
at  her.  Pretty  soon  he  came  strutting  up 
to  us  with  his  cheeks  puffed  out  and  a  dis- 
gusting look  of  satisfaction  on  his  face. 
Then  Alfalfa  up  and  spoke. 

**  If  a  little  red-headed  hop-toad,  like 
you,  has  got  any  perquisites  around  here 
that  a  full-grown  man  like  me  ain't  there 
is  going  to  be  serious  trouble,"  said  he, 
mighty  savage.  And  with  that  around  the 
rock  he  went  and  was  gone  quite  a  time. 
Of  course,  I  had  been  thinking  for  the  last 
two  hours  that  I  would  beg  this  very  priv- 
il^e  at  the  parting,  and  now  I  would  have 
died  rather  than  not  got  it.  My  turn  came 
next,  and  Alfalfa  backed  away  leaving  the 
queen  and  me  standing  face  to  face. 

"Miss  Raymore,"  I  began — she  had 
told  us  her  name  about  an  hour  before. 
**  I  want  to  tell  you  how  it  hurts  me  to  see 
you  go,  and  for  all  the  inconveniences  and 
unpleasant  things  that  we  have  made 
happen  to  you  I  humbly  beg  your  par- 
don." 

"Granted,"  said  she,  sweet  as  honey. 

"Also,  I  am  going  to  ask  an  immense 
favor  of  you.  I  am  going  to  beg  you  to 
accept  a  little  token  of  my  respect  and  ask 
you  if  you  will  keep  it  and  wear  it  some- 
times." Her  eyes  grew  as  bright  as  Ari- 
zona sunlight,  and  she  said  "yes"  very 
low  as  I  handed  it  to  her. 

"It  is  lovely  of  you — very.  Many, 
many  thanks, ' '  she  said  softly  and  looking 
very  pleased.  "  I  wish  you  would  write 
me  some  time  at  Telluride  and  reassure 
me  that  you  are  living  a  better  life. ' ' 


"  Will  you  answer  il 

"Try  me  and  see,"  I 
I  must  go. ' '  She  hcl 
before  she  knew  what  I 
I  had  bent  over  and  I 
lips.  Red  and  A I  fall 
rock  and  found  us  si 
and  blushing.  I 

Alfalfa,  Cheyenne  I 
middle  of  the  road  J 
cheering  her  until  sli 
Then  Red  sat  down  hi 

"There  goes  thel 
bulliest  woman  on  thel 
and  with  her  the  bigl 
hope  to  have  in  my  ll 
a  groan.  *  *  But  she  I 
a  letter  and  it  is  wortll 

"Same  here,"  swJ 
him  by  the  neck  ani 
whirled  upon  both  of  I 

"  Do  you  two  musi 
drooling  idiots  mean  I 
those  diamonds  I  gel 
postal  card?"  I  gaspeJ 
for  my  gun.  I 

"Sure  thing/'  said  J 
your  diamond. '  *  I 

That  incident  blightl 
tions  and  estranged  m 
the  combine  and  went  I 
next  day  I  wrote  her  J 
leading  an  honest  lifl 
waited  for  her  reply.  'I 
ly  enough,  but  with  il 
of  cardboard  It  was  I 
tend  her  marriage  to  tl 
bank  owner  and  Chal 
zens*  Independent  Col 
Upboostingof  the  LaJ 

Out  into  the  pale  ml 
on  and  on,  pust  the  co  J 
th  e  last  policeman  o  ft  li  I 
to  where  the  city  ordil 
ravings  extended  not  J 
naught  but  the  smottl 
wilderness.  Then  I  11 
and  sticking  my  heal 
shoulders  said,  ''Oh,  I 
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obey  orders,  get  weU  and  chalk  up 
promptly  when  the  goods  are  deUvered* 
That's  more  than  most  Gentiles  do/' 

Everybody  laughed  and  took  it  as  sort 
of  a  joke,  but  1  cotild  see  that  the  old 
gentleman  was  serious. 

Before  long.  Powers,  who  was  doing 
most  of  the  talking^  turned  to  me. 

**  We  haven' t  heard  from  you,  Masters. 
What  has  your  experience  with  the  Jews 
taught  you  ?" 

' '  Just  this, ' '  KiiJd  I,  '  *  that  there  is  noth- 
ing more  rottenly  unjust  thaji  a  national 
or  racial  or  sect  prejudice.  When  I  meet 
a  good  man  I'm  proud  to  call  him  a  friend, 
whether  he's  white  or  black,  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile. '  *  I  said  a  good  deal  more  and  said 
it  with  some  heat  because  1  have  had  one 
or  two  good  friends  who  were  Jews.  When 
I  finished,  they  didn*t  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  get  angry;  so  to  get  a  reinforce- 
ment, Powers  turned  to  Stein  who  was 
about  as  little  Hebraic  in  appearance  as 
any  man  I  ever  saw.  He  had  been  listen- 
ing quietly  frtMii  where  he  was  sitting  on 
the  end  of  the  transom  with  his  big 
shoulders  against  the  after  bulkhead  and 
his  strong  hands  clasped  around  his 
knees. 

**  Let's  have  your  verdict,  Stein, '^  said 
Powers. 

Stein's  clear  blue  eyes  shot  around 
the  room  and  he  smiled  with  a  hash  of  his 
white  teeth  that  had  something  wicked 
in  it. 

**Oh,"  says  he  in  his  deep,  rich  voice, 
^Tmnot  a  jiroper  witness  because  you 
see  Pm  a  Jew  myself  T* 

There  was  a  shout  of  laughter,  then 
Powers,  who  \/as  a  bit  of  a  clown,  said  with 
a  rich  brogue  i — 

**  Shure  Oi  hov  mor-re  har-rd  ludc  than 
any  poor  divil  av  a  Shpaniard  on  this 
ship!" 

I  glanced  at  Stein ^  for  beneath  his 
pleasant  voice  there  had  been   a  bite  to 
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the  words   that    had    not   escaped    me. 

**I  don't  believe  you  understand/*  he 
said  quietly.  *  *  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am 
a  Jew  of  the  most  virulent  type.  My 
father  was  a  Hebrew  money  lender  in  Sal- 
onica,  where  I  was  born,  and  I  am  even 
depraved  enough  to  be  rather  proud  that 
lam  of  the  Faith.**  The  chill  of  his 
voice  froze  the  laughter  in  every  man's 
throat.  Powers  saw  that  he  had  made  a 
mess  of  things  and  like  the  mongrel  that 
he  was  began  to  flounder.  Instead  of 
quietly  apologizing  and  then  letting  the 
matter  drop  he  began  to  tell  Stein  how 
little  anyone  would  ever  suspect  him  of 
being  a  Jew,  and  this  mind  you,  after 
Stein's  statement  that  he  was  proud  of  the 
fact  I  suppose  it  was  the  fat  animal' s 
idea  of  an  apology,  and  apparently  Stein 
took  it  as  such,  for  he  simply  nodded  but 
with  a  look  which  I  would  not  have  ex- 
changed for  a  blow  in  the  face,  and  then 
got  up  and  walked  out  on  deck  and  I  fol- 
lowed him. 

Stein  walked  to  the  rail  and  glanced  for 
a  moment  at  the  swash  of  the  sea  which 
was  welling  up  under  the  run  with  a  green, 
effervescent  hiss.  Suddenly  he  turned 
to  me.  His  face  was  absolutely  colorless 
and  his  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  the 
water. 

**  If  I  had  stayed  there  another  moment 
Mr.  Masters,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  would 
have  strangled  that  fat  swine  in  his 
chair." 

"Don't  mind  them  Stein,"  said  I, 
**  they  are  a  low  set  of  brutes.  If  they 
were  gentlemen  it  would  be  different." 

"Ah,  but  they  should  be  taught,"  said 
he  between  his  teeth.  *  *  Perhaps  they 
will  someday." 

He  went  below  and  I  did  not  see  him 
again  until  dinner  time.  I  walked  to  the 
waist  and  joined  Miss  Mason,  in  whom  to 
be  frank  I  had  begun  to  take  more  than  a 
casual  interest.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl 
of  the  heroic  type  that  needs  a  background 
like  the  sea  for  its  proper  setting;  one  of 
those  queenly  women  of  the  real  American 
kind  who  are  so  often  the  offspring  of 
rather  dessicated  parents. 

The  next  morning  while  our  usual  four- 
some was  at  the  poker  table.  Stein  entered 
in  his  casual  way  and  after  idly  watching 
the  game  for  several  minutes,  asked  if  he 
might  take  a  hand.  Powers  welcomed 
him  with   a   rather   indecent   warmth,  it 


seezned  to  mc,  but  I 
Mason  pushed  back  I 

**  Take  my  hajid,l 
rather  gruffly,  *  *  I  I 
game  now  and  itVs  a  I 

Stein  hesitated  fori 
a  word  of  thanks  toJ 
His  coming  into  thi 
ercised  a  peculiar  Im 
Up  to  that  time  I  hal 
loser  and  wps  per  ha  J 
behind,  but  the  luJ 
changed  as  far  as  Pj 
merly  been  the  bigg  J 
were  concerned,  as  I 
Stein  first  took  a  hal 
drummer  began  to  iJ 

We  were  a  little  I 
across  by  this  time.  I 
old  Scandinavian  scrl 
Christian ia  and  comn 
Norwegian,  who  alwi 
one  of  the  vikings  (m 
sagas.  We  were  verJ 
but  twenty  cabin  pasi 

One  afternoon  I  h  J 
and  her  father,  who  J 
in  the  lee  of  the  dl 
had  left  the  poker  gl 
at  times  that  there  i 
in  Dr.  Mason*  s  marJ 
I  uncomfortably  fel 
rather  evident  interl 
We  talked  for  a  wll 
asked: —  I 

**  How  is  the  gami 

**  Pretty  much  ml 
little  proud  of  my  sul 

His  keen,  gray  eyi 
moment  with  a  scruti 
comfortable.  I 

**  Powers  is  the  h  J 

"Yes,"  said  I,  i 
that  I  could  not  il 
blood  creeping  up  tl 
time  I  had  taken  ab  J 
from  Powers  and  fJ 
of  it,  although  I  coul 
why.  Alice  MasonI 
me  thoughtfully  fo| 
looked  up  they  cal 
glanced  quickly  al  1 
of  color  crept  into  hJ 

The  atmosphere  ol 
first  time  uncomfort  J 
long  I  excused  roysel 
As  I  passed  the  smJ 
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Mad  from  the  pain,  J  lurched  at  him 
across  the  table  when,  quick  as  a  fla^h, 
the  fourth  man,  Shaler,  a  Texan,  whip- 
ped a  revolver  from  his  pocket  and  cov- 
ered my  chest. 

**None  o*  that  now,"  said  he,  but  in 
the  same  second  Stein,  who  had  scrambled 
to  his  feet,  wrenched  the  weapon  out  ut 
his  band  and  threw  it  out  of  the  dour  nn4 
overboard. 

**Stopl**  he  cried,  and  there  was  a  ring 
in  his  rich  voice  that  carried  obedience 
with  it.  ^'I'ra  the  only  one  to  blanic 
here!" 

'^ShentlemenT*  said  a  gruff  voice  from 
the  doorway,  '  *  you  vill  ohl  come  at  von 
to  my  cabin  r' 

We  turned  and  saw  the  great  figure  of 
the  captain,  a  burly  Swedish  quartermas I o^ 
at  his  elbow. 

In  silence  we  foUowed  him  to  his  quar- 
tcrs.  When  the  door  was  closed,  Stdn 
step]>ed  forward. 

'*  Captain  Ohlsen,"  he  said,  **  I  wish  lo 
state  that  i  am  the  only  one  here  who  hns 
been — dishonest, "   he  winced   slightly  as  ^ 
he  pronounced  the  ward,  ''and  I  mn  vM^M 
ing  to  take  the  consequences,"  ™ 

The  captain  produced  a  pad  and  pendL 

**  Mr,  Powers/*  he  said,  *' how  much 
haf  you  lost  at  cards  since  you  haf  been 
aboard  this  sheep  ?"  ^ 

Powers  wrinkled  his  forehead.  V 

'■  Eight  hundred  doUarii,"  he  answered 
sullenly.  The  captain  made  a  note  of  tJic 
amount. 

**And  ypu.  Dr.  Mason?*  he  asked, 

''  I  am  not  sure^ — ^not  much — five  dollars  i 
will  cover  it.  ^' 

**  Mr.  Morse?"  said  the  cap  lata. 

**Twu  hundred  aiid  ten/* 

*^And    you,   Mr.   Shaler?**    asked   the1 
captain  of  the  last  man  who  had  taken  a 
hand. 

*'  I  won  one  hundred  and  forty- five  dol- 
lars^ ' '  growled  Shaler.  *  *  And  1  won  il 
straight — SiY  /* ' 

**  Confine  yourself  to  my  quejttion,  sir!*' 
said   the  captain  sternly.      **  How  mooch  J 
haf  r^jw  von,  Mr  Masters?'* 

*' Eight  hundred  and  eighty  dollars/' 
said  I  angrily, 

**  Haf  any  others  blayed  in  this  gaBie?** 
asked  the  captain. 

There  was  a  negative  murmur.  The 
captain  made  a  rapid  calculation. 

**  There  is  a  disgrepancy  of  forty  dollars 
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"Are  acting!     I    saw    you    rak    my  own    eyes 
dividiug  those  stolen — *' 

o  Pow-  "  Captain  Ohisen  ]^  *  I  cried  desperaielyp 
'*  I  give  you  my  word   that   I    was    only 

dollar,  changing  some  sm^ll  bills—*  * 

IS  I  can  **  Vill    you    he    still  F'      He    snarled. 

rless."  '*  Vou  are  a  pair  of  black -leg3!     Yon  haf 

aid  the  disgraced  my  vessel!     You  area — '- 

-€  exagt  1  flew  at  his  throat,  striking  at   the  big. 

if   you  sneering   face.     The  door  was  wrenched 

ling  up  open,  something  fell  with  crushing  forte 

3  retort  on  the  side  of  my  head  and  down  I  went 

id    Mr,  in  a  pale  gray  mist  of  ob!i\'ion, 
tie  lh:tt 

Thin  voices  talking  a  long  way  off,  yet 

:er  with  reaching  my  ears  with  shajp    distinctness, 

ehiiked  moved  me  to  open  my  eyes  and  stare  at 

'C   then  the  white  enameled   bulkhead  which  was 

itly  but  so  close  that   I   waa   only  conscious  of  a 
light  bkirr.     This   brought   a   feeling  of 

be   no  nausea  so  I  closed  my  eyes  and  lay  stiU* 

r.  Stein  The  ca]itain*s  voice,   monotonous,  yet 

n.     To  rough,  stirred  my  numbed  senses, 

jologies  **  The  quartermaster  hit  him  mit  hisiist. 

sei'*  He  vas  yust  like  a   ^aid   cat.      I   dink   ve 

dgment  leave  him  here  until  he  vakes  tip.     If  ve 

ley  had  carry  him  down   it    upsets   dose   passen* 

d  me,  gers/' 

Dr  even  *' He'll  soon    come    around/*    said    a 

ay  face  careless  voice  which  I  recognized  as  the 

d  Slein  shitj's  surgeon's.      *•  These    mean   devik 

peak.  are  hard  to  kill*' 

ly/*fur  **Vesj    he   vas   a  bad  von;    vorse    as 

no  an-  the  oden      I  vill  gonvine    both  in    dere 

tjjtcrs  a  staterooms  fur  the  rest  of  the  voyage/  ' 

:  ago  I  I  rolled  over  on  my  bunk  and  the  doctor 

rse  imd  started  iis  if  lie  had  been  shot. 

Since  I  **(Jh!*'   he  said,    **so   yoti're   around 

rashing  again.      How  do  yon  feel?" 

lerately  **  Well  enough,'*   I   answered   shortly, 

jf  their  **  What  nest?'' 

.s  I  did  **The  captain  orders  yon  to  go  to  your 

and  as  room  and  remain  there  until   further  in- 

iters,    I  structed,''     said    he.      **  Hold    on,^ — are 

— '*  you  able  to  walk?     Don't  you  want  some 

m  furi-  help  ?" 

ia  of  a  1  staggered  past  him  without  answering. 
)  make  Perhaps  something  that  he  saw  in  my  face 
>ausedj  kept  him  from  interfering.  Down  the  deck 
ige,  I  went,  lurching  heavily  with  the  heave  of 
with  an  the  ship,  not  noticing  the  furlive  glances 
L  meant  that  were  thrown  at  me  from  here  and 
nothing  there.  I  passed  Miss  Mason  and  her 
father  and  Ktared  at  them  defiantly.  Dr, 
f,iprain  Mason  returned  the  stare  coldly  but  the 
m  with  girl  was  very  |>ale  and  her  eye$  were  down- 
is  play-  ca^t.     On  1  went  until  I  reached  my  room, 
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where  I  threw  myself  on  the  bunk  and 
sunk  at  once  into  a  sleep  so  profound  that 
it  was  like  a  coma. 

For  hours  I.  slept,  then  awakened  re- 
freshed and  with  full  consciousness,  to 
find  Stein  tugging  at  my  shoulder.  A  dim 
gray  light  was  glimmering  through  the  port. 

<<  You  here — !"  I  cried  angrily. 

**  Get  up,  Masters!"  he  said,  **  the  ship 
is  going  down !' ' 

"What?''  I  cried. 

"Come!**  he  said,  **  there  is  no  time 
to  lose.  Our  shaft  buckled  in  the  night 
and  tore  the  bottom  out  of  her.  The 
after  water-tight  bulkhead  may  go  at  any 
moment  and  when  it  does  she'll  go  down 
like  a  cracked  pot!  They're  leaving  her, 
—hurry!" 

I  got  on  my  feet  and  gathered  up  some 
of  my  clothes  automatically.  Together  we 
went  on  deck  and  there  we  saw  a  strange 
sight.  The  ship  was  l)dng  broadside  to 
the  great  swell  and  under  her  lee  was  a 
flotilla  of  boats,  rising  and  falling  silently. 

In  the  waist  a  small  group  of  passen- 
gers were  quietly  awaiting  their  turn  to  em- 
bark. There  was  no  noise,  no  confusion, 
no  running  hither  and  thither.  The  great 
figure  of  the  captain  towered  at  a  little 
distance  and  as  we  drew  near  his  blood- 
shot eyes  rolled  at  us  sullenly.  In  his 
hand  he  held  a  list  of  the  ship's  comple- 
ment, and  as  he  called  the  names  those 
answering  to  them  stepped  forward  and 
went  over  the  side  and  down  the  sea  lad- 
der, the  nervous  ones  with  their  arms 
through  a  bowline.  Among  the  group  on 
deck  were  Dr.  Mason  and  his  daughter 
and  Powers. 

The  captain  looked  up  from  his  list. 
"Stein,"  he  said,  "and  you  Masters, 
you  haf  come  too  late.  You  did  not 
answer  to  your  names  and  the  boat  where 
you  vas  assigned  is  gone.  * ' 

Stein  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 
"Let  it  go,"  he  answered  curtly.  "I 
don't  know  that  I  care  much;  do  you 
Masters?" 

"No,"  said  I  bitterly.  "I'd  rather 
drown  decently  than  drift  about  with  those 
cattle,"  We  leaned  on  the  rail  and 
watched  the  disembarking  idly. 

Dr.  Mason  was  the  last  of  the  passen- 
gers to  be  called. 

"Captain!"  he  called  waving  his  hand 
to  us,  "surely  you  don't  intend  to  leave 
these  men  on  the  ship  ?" 


Captain  OhLsen  glal 
for  aQ  LDstaDt,  then  iJ 

"  Mr,  Montagu  eri 
officer  in  the  boat,  'I 
extra  mit  safety  ?' '      I 

* '  I  think  so,  sir,  * '  I 

"  What  are  you  I 
snarled  Powers  aogril 
we're  overcrowded  all 

"AH  right  Doctor  J 
a  dull  voice,  *  *  dey  c  J 

Dn  Mason  went  o  J 

"Stein!'*  called  tl 
the  boat"  I 

**Not  I,"  said  St  el 
and  good  luck  to  you  I 

^'Hanged  if  I  do/l 
like  the  crowd.     Go  1 

With  a  soarl  the  caj 
volver  from  his  pockl 
Stein,  I 

"Get  in  the  boat  J 
growl  ed>  I 

"Come  on,  Master  I 
ing  out  his  chin,  **tl 
^411  shoot  if  we  don'tl 

I  followed  him  ovel 
got  in  the  boat,  the  rrl 
captain.  I 

*^Come  on  sir!"  I 
make  room  for  anoth  J 

The  words  were  hal 
when  suddenly  a  gl 
ship's  stern  high  in  til 
from  the  laboring  hul 
rific  explosion,  follow  J 
crash  and  datter,         I 

"  Lord  lo\'e  us!' I 
*  *•  there  goes  that  aftei 
on  sir!"  he  screaml 
Quick  sirl*'  I 

"Shove  off  I"  roarl 
avay,  you  d —  EngUJ 
to  lose  dose  passengel 
you — ike  ship  is  sinJm 

"Gi\'e  way  logethJ 
hoarsely  and  I  saw  hiii 
and  dash  his  hand^  tol 
crept  forward  under  tl 
oars.  We  heard  the  I 
from  the  staggering  I 
she  rolled  toward  usi 
were  aw^ish.  Two  I 
quickly  and  a  mass  oil 
in  the  air.  Her  bo« 
she  strove  forward  in  I 
then  seemed  to  rise  tl 
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away  from  us.  Back  she  came  in  a 
smother  of  foam,  lashing  as  it  seemed  like 
some  great  leviathan  in  its  death  throes. 
We  almost  fouled  another  boat,  then  the 
rush  of  the  next  sea  flung  us  wide.  Roar- 
ing seemed  to  swell  up  from  the  abyss  as 
it  wrestled  with  the  ship,  then  our  awe- 
stricken  eyes  followed  upwards  a  spouting 
sea  astern  that  fell  back  into  swirling  ed- 
dies for  the  ship  was  gone! 

Stein  raised  his  haggard  face  above  the 
thwart,  stared  at  me  for  a  moment  with 
lusterless  eyes,  then  turned  his  head  to 
look  at  the  lurid  sun  that  was  dropping 
behind  streaky  wind  clouds  in  the  Western 
sky.     He  prodded  my  knee  with  his  foot. 

**Here,"  he  said,  **give  it  to  her — 
quickly,  before  I  lose  my  nerve. '  * 

I  took  the  biscuit  and  pannikin  of  water 
from  his  hand,  then  turned  to  nudge  Dr. 
Mason  with  my  elbow.  A  drop  of  the 
precious  water  spilled  on  his  wrist. 

**  Eh — ^what  ?**  he  said,  rousing  sudden- 
ly. *  *  Rain  ? — ah — (jod — I  dreamed  about 
a  summer  shower.  I  thought  that  I  was 
lying  on  my  back  with  the  rain  beating — ' ' 

**  Don't,*'  I  begged,  swallowing  with  a 
cracked  throat.  **  This  is  for  your  daugh- 
ter. It  is  Stein's  ration  for  the  day.  He 
saved  it  until  the  others  were  asleep.** 

Dr.  Mason  raised  his  wet  wrist  to  his 
lips.  Then  he  looked  down  and  his  eyes 
fell  on  the  tin  with  a  wolfish  glare.  Slowly 
the  intelligence  struggled  back  to  displace 
the  torrid  lethargy. 

**Ah,  yes — poor  child — a  good  chap, 
Stein.  And  you,  Masters,  you  gave  her 
yours  before  you  went  to  sleep.'* 

*  *  I  drank  a  swallow  myself, ' '  said  I  with 
a  dry  sob.  **  I  was  half  asleep,  and  didn't 
think  until  I  felt  it  in  my  throat. ' '  I  wept 
with  tearless  grief. 

*  *  I  drank  half  of  mine, '  *  he  whimpered. 
**I  might  have  drunk  it  all  if  she  hadn*t 
begged  for  some.  I  thought  I  was  drink- 
ing from  the  well-bucket  on  the  farm 
where  I  was  born. '  *  He  cackled  in  foolish 
laughter. 

**Wake  her  up  and  give  it  to  her,** 
said  I.      **  She  can  go  to  sleep  again.  '* 

He  gently  roused  the  girl,  who  struggled 
to  open  her  eyes. 

**Here,  Alice  dear — don*t  spill  it, 
daughter. '  * 

She  sucked  it  thirstily,  then  fully 
awoke.     Her  father   took  the  empty  cup 


from  her  hand  and  stared  into  it  wistfully. 

**She*s  left  a  drop!**  he  whispered. 
**  Give  it  to  him — Stein." 

Stein  was  sleeping  again,  his  head 
thrown  back.  I  poured  the  trickle  be- 
tween his  parted  lips,  he  awoke  with  a 
gasp. 

**Rain?"  he  gasped  aloud,  so  that  it 
woke  the  others. 

**Rain?"  croaked  the  mate.  **  Who 
said  rain?"  He  glared  around  ferocious- 
ly. **  If  'ere  a  man  of  you  says  rain  I'll 
bash  his  head  with  a  stretcher.  Oh,  ain't 
it  never  goin'  to  rain  !  How  many  days 
is  it  without  rain — seven  ? — eight  ? — and 
in  the  North  Atlantic,  too.  Who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing — a  week  without 
rain,  and  that  in  the  North  Atlantic?"  he 
whined  querulously. 

**  Rain — rain — rain,"  came  here  and 
there  in  mutterings  from  the  semi-conscious 
wretches  in  the  boat.  The  murmurs  died 
away  again. 

Stein  thrust  at  me  with  his  foot. 

<*Tell  her  to  lean  over  here,"  he  said. 
**  I  want  to  speak  to  her.  I  want  her  to 
know  before  it  is  too  late.  * ' 

I  stared  at  him  and  hesitated. 

'*  You  love  her,  don't  you  ?"  said  he. 

"Yes,"  I  whimpered,  **but  I  took  a 
swallow  of  the  water — ' ' 

**  Tell  her  I  want  to  speak  to  her,"  he 
snapped. 

I  roused  the  girl  and  she  leaned  to  him 
over  the  unconscious  figure  of  her  father. 
Stein  put  his  great,  tawny  head  close  to 
hers. 

**  Listen,"  he  said,  **do  you  know  that 
I  have  given  you  all  of  my  water  ?' ' 

**  No — have  you  ?"  said  she,  and  began 
to  sob. 

**  Yes,  and  Masters  has  given  you 
his—" 

*  *  I  took  a  swallow  myself, ' '  I  whined. 
She  looked  at  me  and  her  big  eyes  soft- 
ten  ed. 

*  *  I  am  sorry, ' '  she  began. 

*  *  Wait, ' '  said  Stein,  *  *  I  am  telling  you 
because  then  perhaps  you  will  believe  what 
I  have  to  say.  It  is  the  truth  that  Mast- 
ers did  not  know  there  was  anything  dis- 
honest about  that  game  of  cards.  You  see 
I — "  his  voice  weakened.  '*0h,  never 
mind  all  that,  but  Masters  was  not  in  any 
way  to  blame — ' '  his  head  fell  back  against 
the  gunwale  with  a  thud,  but  his  blue  eyes 
were  still  fixed  on  her  face. 
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'*0h!*'  said  she,  "but  I  knew  that  all 
the  time.** 

*  *  Did  you  ? '  *  he  said,  *  *  I  am  glad  of  it. 
I  wasn't  sure — ,'*     His  eyes  closed. 

Ah,  the  blessed,  blessed  rain!  My 
thirsty  skin  was  drinking  it  in  like  a  sponge 
— but  it  came  too  fast.  It  was  wasteful, 
we  were  losing  it,  I  thought  that  I  must 
struggle  up  and  save  some  for  the  girl,  and 
then  I  opened  my  eyes  and  looked  up  and 
saw  a  deck  over  me,  men  standing  round 
about  and  felt  the  throb  of  engines.  Water 
trickled  down  my  throat  but  not  very  much 
and  I  wept  because  they  were  so  stingy 
with  it  and  then  fell  asleep. 

When  I  next  awoke  I  was  conscious  of 
infinite  peace  and  comfort  and  all  well-be- 


ing. A  stewaid  came  iJ 
bunk  and  I  asked  for  kc\ 
she  came  and  stood  besi  J 
her  many  fouli^h  things,  I 
out  she  kissed  inc.  I 

Later  Dr.  Masun  ciimJ 
when  he  told  me  that  St  J 
they  picked  us  up.  1)1 
other  things  but  these  it  I 
to  repeat.  He  m  now  I 
and  some  times  when  i  I 
find  in  his  w;iiting-rooTl 
waif  of  humanity  at  wl 
patients  glare  in  dis^dain  J 

'*  If  they  do  nul  like  il 
tor,  **  they  can  go  sumel 
patient  is  a  J  uw. ' '  I 

And  then  1  uDderstanl 
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A  Novel 
By   Ralph   Connor 

Author  of  *»The  Sky  Pilot,"  "Black  Roik,'*  Vu, 
WITH  lI.LlSTRA'riONS  HV  MARTIN  Jl  STft  K 

I.    A    SOCIAL    IMPOSSIBILITY 


IT  was  one  of  November's  rare  days. 
The  kindly  air,  vital  with  the  breath 
of  the  north  wind  and  mellow  with  the 
genial  sun,  was  full  of  a  purple  haze;  the 
grass,  still  vividly  green,  gave  no  hint  of 
the  coming  winter;  the  trees,  bony  and 
bare  but  for  a  few  rags  of  summer  dress, 
russet,  brown  and  gold,  stood  softened  of 
all  their  harshness  in  the  purple  haze  and 
slanting,  yellow  light  of  the  autumn  after- 
noon. Nature  wore  a  face  of  content. 
She  had  fulfilled  her  course  for  another 
year,  and,  satisfied  with  her  achievement, 
was  obviously  thinking  of  settling  herself 
into  her  winter's  sleep. 

It  was  a  good  day  to  be  alive.  The 
tmgle  in  the  air  somehow  got  into  the 
blood. 

So  it  felt  to  a  young  girl  who    danced 


out  from  untlcT  ihe  tri 
boundary  of  tht^  UnivcrJ 

**Ohr'  shu  cried  to  hi 
sister,  who  wkh  a^  yon  I 
more  sedately  into  the  ni 
a  day!     What  a  picture 'I 

She  was  a  bunny  tnaidj 
teens,  and,  with  her  hrol 
hair  and  eyes^  red  ch*jek  J 
happy  face,  she  fitted  wJ 
she  herself  looked  upon.  I 

**  Dear  old  'Varsity, "I 
a  voice  quiet,  but  thrill 
feeling.  **  Thtre  is  not  I 
all  this  city  of  Toronto.  *1 

**  And  thin  lawn!'*  coil 
girl,  "the  trees!  the  grJ 
looking  through  them  1  tl 
Oh!  somehow  thi^  place  I 
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whose  eyes  flashed  or  danced  according  to 
her  i>assing  emotions.  In  the  criiic.al 
moments  of  a  great  niattih  Betty  would 
dance  and  shriek  and- exclaim,  in  a  inati- 
ner  inexpre^ssibly  bewitching  to  all  the  men 
in  her  neighborhood,  while  Helen  would 
grow  more  and  more  still,  till  ?ihe  stood 
impassive  and  motionless  as  marltle, 

rhe  young  theologne»  Harry  Lloyd,  in 
his  *\\ir^ity  days  had  played  Rngby  in  a 
mildly  enthusiastic  manncFj  bot  though 
fleet  and  strong  enough  be  had  never  at- 
tained distinction  in  the  game  und  in  his 
last  year  had  dropjjed  it;  why,  it  would  he 
difficult  to  say.  His  ambition  was  of  at 
kind  that  forbade  his  taking  second  place 
in  anythiniJ^  to  A^hich  he  gave  his  heart. 
He  was  a  hard  reader,  Scholar  in  bis  cla^^s. 
;md  it  may  be  that  he  felt  he  could  not 
hold  his  place  in  the  class  lints  and  at  the 
same  time  attain  eminence  on  the  campiis^ 

^*  Don't  they  look  well  and  fit?"  t%- 
cJaimed  Bett)-. 

*^Yes,  and  fit  they  arc,  ever)'  man,*' 
i  eplied  Lloyd,  *  *  There*  s  tjampbell  I  He*s 
a  truly  great  cajttain.  Knows  his  mciif 
and  gets  out  of  them  all  that  is  possible." 

'^  Yes,  and  there* s  Brown,  and  McNab* 
isn't  it?  Aren't  they  the  tjuarlers?'* 
asked  Betty  excitedly. 

Lloyd    nodded.      **And    yonder   gooi 

^Shoik'  '' 

' '  f  )h.  where  ?' *  cried  Betty.  ' '  Vcs, 
yes.  Nt»w  do  you  know  1  think  he  is  just 
as  mean  as  he  can  be.  Here  I  have  been 
bowing  and  smiling  my  best  and  sweetest 
fur  four  yeors,  and  though  lie  knows  a  lot 
of  the  men  we  know  he  is  just  as  much  ft 
stranger  as  ever/'  and  Betty  pouted  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  brought  <leep  sat- 
isiactiiMi  to  Shock  had  he  seen  her. 

**  Here  iire  the  three  halves,  aren*t 
they?'*  inquired  Helen. 

**Ves/'  replied  Lloyd.  '*Thcrc*s 
Martin  and  Bate — fme  fellow,  Bate — 
and^' ' 

^'Ohl"  broke  in  Betty,  *Hhere*5  'the 
Don.*  I  do  winh  they  would  look.  They 
needn't  j^retend  they  don*t  see  us,  the 
horrid  things.*' 

But  the  Dun  did  not  even  glance  toward 
the  group. 

''1  wonder  why  they  call  him  *  the 
Don'."  sairl  Betty,  "'I  will  ask  Brown 
to-night.  He's  coming  over  after  tea.  You 
are  cnming,  too*  are  you  not?'*  Lloyd 
bowed.      ''  I  shall  be  delighted.*' 
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lives  in  a  quaint  little  house  out  on  the 
Commons  away  tiehind  Knox  there,  and 
lives  for,  in,  with,  by,  around  Shock,  and 
he  vice;  versa,** 

**And  are  they  poor^ — stru^ling,  I 
mean?"  asked  Helen  hesitatingly, 

**Why,  no.  Have  all  they  want  and 
some  It  J  s[>are.  Shock  is  a  worker,  you 
must  understand,  Rejwrts  for  77/^  Times^ 
for  whirh  he  gets  something;  runs  a  mh* 
sion,  fur  which,  liD  this  year,  he  got 
nothing, '  * 

**  A  mission!  Shock  I"  exclaimed  both 
the  girls. 

**  Oh,  anight  school  affair  in  St.  John's 
ward,"  said  Lloyd  rather  dispiu'agingly. 

Brown  looked  at  him  for  a  moment^  then 
he  said  (jtiieily,  **Well,  he*s  not  a  swell 
of  a  ]ireat.her,  like  Lloyd  here^  but  he 
handle-^  that  gang  right." 

*'  Yes,  we  hear  :ill  about  it  in  college/* 
laughed  Lloyd,  **  He  gives  us  great  yarns 
of  his  encounters  with  Satan *s  various 
princijiahties  and  powers,  and  he  generally 
comes  tuit  on  top,  too/* 

<*  Til  at  s  all  right,  Lloyd/*  Brown  w^as 
evidently  nettled,  '*  He  dots  talk  about 
his  exjitrieiices,  but  you  know  as  well  as 
I  that  he  has  no  idea  of  self  glorification 
in  his  talk.  He  is  simple  as  a  child  and  is 
just  full  tu  the  neck  of  that  ward  busi- 
ness, and  it  does  run  over  some," 

*' Oh,  Shock's  all  right,"  Lloyd  hast- 
ened to  reply*  *'  Decent  old  chap.  But — 
well— " 

''  Well  what?"  said  Betty, 

'' I'll  tell  you  what  he  means/*  hnrst 
out  Brown,  **  Shock  is  no  swell  in  city 
pul[)its,  dues  not  shine  at  social  routs,  nor 
in  the  cktss  fists,  nor  in  the  spouting 
society  at  Knox,  nor  any  place,  indeed 
where  Lloyd  is  a  great  luminary,  but  all 
the  same^'*  Brown  shut  suddenly  up, 
while  Lloyd  hastened  to  say,  **I  am  not 
saying  a  thing  against  Shock.  He  is  an 
awCully  i^ood  fellow.  Btit^well,  you  know, 
he  is  raihcr  slow,  and  a  little  uncouth. 
You  must  acknowledge  that,  Brown.  *' 

*\Just  what  I  have  been  tefiing  yoUi" 
said  Brown.  *^  He  does  not  shine  iji  cer- 
tain situations  and  at  certain  functions. 
But  there  ;ire  spots  where  he  does  shine, '* 

*'  Welt,  t  am  going  to  see  his  mother,** 
exclainitd  Ik'tty* 

Brown  looked  annoyed. 

'MVhHt  fL>r?" 

''  Wtiy,  I  am  going  to  talk" 
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Brown  1  an  gh  ed  a  1  i  1 1 1  e  s(  o  r  n  fu  1 1  y .  ' '  Vts . 
and  l>e  sure  lo  leave  ihrec  tards^ — is  it? — 
aiid  tell  her  your  day. '  * 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' '  exclaimed  Betty 
indignantly.      **Vou  are  not  very  puiite.*' 

**0h.  I  am  S()rr>%  really.  But  1  iin* 
agined  the  old  lady  looking  at  you  and 
wonderiiig  what  wa.s  your  |)ariicular  busi- 
ne;;s,  and  then  1  thought  of  your  difficulty 
in  making  it  quite  clear  to  her." 

**  Why!  does  not  she  call  on  anyone?*' 

"No.  She  takes  her  knitting  and 
visits.  ** 
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But  now 
s|>ort. 


and  Shock's  doings  and  goings 
that  I  think  of  it,  she  is  a  keen 
Football  is  her  passion,  Shock  plays  it  you 
see.  Never  saw  a  game  in  her  life,  but 
Shock  has  a  way  of  sharhig  things  with  her, 
ajul  he  diverts  her  with  tales  of  the  ward 
and  descrii^tioiis  of  his  football  enrountLrs. 
1  venture  to  say  the  old  lady  knows  the 
terms,  points  and  good  plays  as  well  as 
Shock  himself.  You  ought  to  hear  her 
criticisms  of  the  team's  tactics  when  Shock 
lays  out  the  field  bef[>re  her  with  plates, 
cujjs,  salt  cellars,  knives,   simons,  and  so 


k 


*'S/fucJ^  has  a  ivay  of  sharing  things  with  hrr.'* 


V\\ 


Well,  I'm  gting anyway,  somehow 
ask  Shock  to  take  me." 

**Oh,  Betty,  yon  could  not  do  that/' 
said  Helen,  **  No  man  wovdd  like  exhib- 
iting his  home,  much  less  his  mother." 

But  Betty  sho«jk  her  head  decidedly, 
sajing,  **  I'll  find  some  way.  I'ell  me, 
what  does  she  like?" 

"Shock!" 

**0h,  nonsense!"  exclaimed  Betty 
impatienlly.  *'  Has  she  no  other  interest 
in  life  than  Shock  ?' ' 

'*None»      Her  church* — -she  would  re- 

d  your  prelacy  with  htjrror — and  Shock, 


f(>rlh,   and   desmlies   ihe  game   to   her/* 

* '  And  she  has  never  seen  a  game  ?  Has 
never  seen  Shock  play?"  inquired  Helen. 

^' Never/' 

**  Would  she  be  frightened?'* 

**  Would  you  insult  the  widow  of  a 
Sutherland  Highlander,  whose  picture  in 
full  regalia  regards  her  daily  from  her  cot- 
tage wall! '' 

*''rhen  1  know  what  we  will — "  Helen 
paused. 

•'Yes?"  inquired  Brown.  *»  You 
know?" 

'*  Never  mind  what    I  kn*nv.      Perhaps 
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But  Shock  merdy  shook  his  head,  reply- 
ing, "  No  one  can  telL" 

**  They  are  hca\ier  men  than  our  team, 
are  they  not?*' 

**  So  they  say,*' 

**Yeis,  and  fast,  too/*  cried  Browo 
coming  to  his  friend's  asssistance,  **01d 
Black  ha^  seen  them  and  he  knows*  And 
then,"  cootinued  Browiij  talking  eagerly, 
'  *  there's  that  half-back  of  their' s,  '  Bunch ' 
Cameron.  They  say  he*s  a  daisy-cutter, 
a  ten'-^econds  man,  champion  sprinter, 
and  all  that,  and  full  of  tricks  as  a  dog  is 
of  hair.  M  y  Montreal  cousin  says  *  if  he 
once  gels  away  with  the  ball  you  caii  aUsit 
down  till  he  is  through  with  it.'  *' 

*'  W  ell^  we  won't  do  that  exactly/'  said 
the  Dun. 

**Make  //im  sit  down,"  said  Brown, 
*'till  we  are  through  with  him." 

**Ha,  ha!  Very  good,**  Shock  went 
suddenly  off  into  a  huge,  explosive  laugh 
which  >tarlled  e^^erybody  in  the  room;  and 
then  liastily  glancing  around  in  a  shame- 
faced way  he  sank  into  silence. 

**  Will  you  not  come  again  ?"  &aid  Betty 
to  Shock  as  she  shook  hands  with  him. 
'*  My  mother  would  be  glad  to  see  yon/' 

But  Shock  could  only  look  at  her  blank- 
ly, evidently  w^ondering  what  her  mother 
might  wish  to  see  him  for,  and  when  Betty 
tried  to  extract  a  promise  from  him  he 
muttered  something  alK>ut  being  **£iar 
behind  in  his  work  and  very  busy.*' 

But  Ik^lty  w^as  not  to  be  balked* 

"  I  sliould  like  to  call  on  your  mother,** 
slie  said.  But  again  Shock  looked  blank, 
while  Brown  began  to  make  faces  at  her 
from  behind  Ins  back, 

*'  When  will  your  mother  be  in?"  she 
persisted. 

''Oh,  she*s  in  everyday,  except  when 
slie  goes  out  for  a  walk,  or — ** 

Brown  kept  up  his  signaling,  and  the 
Don  began  to  look  puzzled  and  annoyed, 

"Well/'  said  Betty  desperately,  "1 
would  like  to  go  and  see  her  some  day/* 

Shock  hesitated,  blushed,  and  then  an- 
swered, **\Ve  have  no  friends  in  the  city, 
and  we  do  not  visit  much,  and — " 

'^Oh.  I'll  tell  you,  Miss  Betty.*'  burst 
in  I^rown,  *'if  you  ever  get  sick  Mrs, 
Macgregur  will  come  and  see  you.  She's 
a  great  nurse/' 

"That  she  is,**  said  Shock  enthasia 
tically.      **  She  wotild  be  glad  to  come/' 

**Come  along*  Brown/'  broke  in  the 
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Don.  "  We  are  late  now.  Come  along, 
Shock,"  and  the  three  men  went;  off  to- 
gether, leaving  Lloyd  behind. 

*  *  Isn*  t  he  awful  ?' '  said  Betty.  * '  And 
didn't  I  humiliate  myself?*' 

"You  certainly  deserved  humiliation,'* 
said  her  sister  indignantly.  **You  might 
have  seen  he  was  dreadfully  shy,  and  you 
ought  to  have  left  him  alone. ' ' 

**But  doesn't  he  go  out  at  all?"  asked 
Betty  of  Lloyd.  *  *  Does  he  work  as  hard 
as  all  that?" 

'*  Well, "  said  Lloyd.  '*  I  fancy  he  has 
to  work  for  all  he  gets,  you  know.  I 
mean  he's  not  very  bright.  " 

"Doesn't  everybody  have  to  work  for 
what  he  gets?"  exclaimed  Helen  a  little 
indignantly. 

"Well,  not  exactly,"  said  Lloyd. 
"Take  the  Don,  for  instance.  No  one 
ever  saw  him  read,  yet  he  is  easily  first 
man  in  his  year,  and  he  finished  his  med- 
ical work  while  teaching,  but  nobody  ever 
saw  him  work.  He's  a  wonder,  I  assure 
you.  They  are  a  great  trio,  those  three. 
Brown  adores  Shock,  Shock  adores  the 
Don,  and  they  all  adore  each  other.  They 
are  always  together. ' ' 

"What  is  the  link?"  asked  Helen. 
"Football?" 

"  Partly.  Brown's  is  an  old  tale.  Got 
sick  in  his  boarding-house,  was  like  to  die. 
Shock  found  him,  took  him  to  his  own 
home,  and  there  he  and  his  mother  nursed 
him  back  to  life.  That  settled  it  for 
Brown.  Thenceforth  Shock's  cottage  was 
heaven's  vestibule,  and  Shock's  mother  an 
angel  upon  earth. ' ' 

"Do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to 
do  1"  said  Helen.  **ril  take  you  both 
into  my  confidence.  I'm  going  to  drive 
the  old  lady  to  the  match  to-morrow. ' ' 

"Oh,  splendid!"  exclaimed  Betty. 
"And  I  will  come  with  you." 

"And  will  you  let  me  go,  too?"  hum- 
bly asked  Lloyd.  "  Or  is  there  somebody 
else?" 

"Oh,  we  need  somebody,"  said  Betty, 
"and  you  will  do  as  well  as  anybody.  But 
how  to  get  her,  that's  the  question." 

"I have  thought  that  over,"  said  Helen. 
"We'll  ask  Brown  to  drive  around  with 
us  just  before,  and  I  am  sure  she  will 
come." 

So  it  turned  out  that  the  most  enthusias- 
tic, and  certainly  the  most  picturesque  of 
all  the  groups  that  surrounded  the  campus 
*  Canadian  football  is  obviously  different  from  the 
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magnificently,  following  up  hard  with  his 
whole  team.  Pepper,  the  'Varsity  full- 
back, however,  is  at  the  spot  and  returns 
into  touch. 

It  is  a  very  slow  game  for  the  crowds 
that  line  every  side  of  the  field.  Inch  by 
inch  towards  the  'Varsity goal  the  McGill 
forwards  fight  their  way. 

Suddenly  something  happens.  The 
McGill  scrimmage  weakens  and  breaks  up. 
Their  quarter  seizes  the  ball,  passes  it  low 
and  swift  to  Bunch,  who  is  off  like  the 
wind  across  the  field,  dodges  through  the 
(juarters,  knocks  off  Martin  and  Bate,  a:id 
with  the  Don  coming  hard  upon  his  flank, 
sets  off  for  the  'Varsity  line  with  only  Pep- 
per between  him  and  a  touch-down. 

But  Pepper  is  waiting  for  him,  cool  and 
steady.  As  Bunch  nears  him  he.  crouches 
like  a  cat,  creeping  slowly  to  meet  his  com- 
ing foe.  Ten  feet  from  the  line  straight 
at  the  full-back  goes  Bunch.  At  two  paces 
distance  he  changes  his  mind  and  swerves 
to  the  left  with  the  hope  of  dodging  past. 

But  he  has  ventured  too  far.  Pepper 
takes  two  short  steps  and,  like  a  tiger, 
springs  at  his  foe,  winds  his  arms  round  his 
hips  and  drags  him  down,  while  the  Don 
from  the  side  leaps  fiercely  on  him  and 
holds  the  ball  safe,  five  feet  from  the  line. 

'Varsity  goes  wild  with  relief. 

*M^epper!  Pepper!  Red-hot  Pepper!" 
they  chant  rapturously  in  enthusiastic 
groups  here  and  there,  as  Pepper's  red 
head  emerges  from  the  crowd  piled  upon 
hun  and  the  j>rostrate  Bunch.  Again  and 
again  ris,3s  the  chant  as  the  full-back  re- 
turns at  a  slow  trot  to  his  place  behind  the 
Inie. 

**  Indeed,  it  is  Pepper  is  the  grand  lad- 
die," says  the  old  lady  approvingly. 
**  Many's  the  game  he  has  saved,  Hamish 
Will  be  telling  me." 

**Now,  McGill!"  calls  out  a  Montreal 
man,  leading  his  fellows.  ** Stone  wall! 
Stone  wall!  Shove  'em  in!  Shove  'em 
in!" 

Camj)bell  j)erceives  that  something  must 
be  done.  He  moves  Shock  from  the  cen- 
ter to  the  left  wing  of  the  scrimmage  and 
calls  in  Martin  and  Bate  from  half. 

By  this  time  every  'Varsity  man  is  on 
his  feet,  for  he  knows  that  Shock  is  about 
to  lead  the  "screw,"  and  before  the 
scrimmage  is  well  formed  the  McGill  stone 
wall  is  broken  and  Campbell  is  boring 
through  it  with  the  ball,  gaining  a  good 


ten  feet,  and  by  a  quick  reform  ten  more. 

The  'Varsity  team  breathe  freely  again 
and  go  in  with  new  vim,  while  McGill  settles 
down  on  the  ball  to  recover  steadiness. 

But  the  'Varsity  captain  has  seen  the 
screw  work  and  resolves  to  try  it  again. 
Once  more  he  moves  Shock  to  the  wing, 
signals  to  the  (juarters,  and  again  the 
Montreal  stone  wall  is  demoralized.  But 
instead  of  Campbell  boring  over  the  pros- 
trate form  of  his  big  center  with  the  ball, 
the  McGill  captain,  securing  it,  passes  to 
Carroll,  his  quarter,  who,  dashing  off  as  a 
feint  to  the  right,  passes  far  across  the  field 
to  Bunch  on  the  left. 

Bunch  as  usual  is  in  his  place,  catches 
beautifully  and  is  off  down  the  field 
like  a  whirlwind,  dodging  one,  knocking 
off  another,  running  round  a  third,  till  be- 
tween him  and  the  goal  line  he  has  only 
the  half-back,  Martin,  and  the  full. 

The  McGill  people  go  wild  again. 
** Bunch!  Bunch!"  they  yell  frantically, 
crowding  down  the  line  after  him.  **  He's 
in!     He's  in!" 

But  not  yet.  Red  Pepper  is  swiftly 
bearing  down  upon  him,  and  as  he  comes 
within  reach  springs  at  him.  But  the  wily 
Bunch  has  learned  to  measure  that  long 
reach,  and  dodging  back  sharply,  he  slips 
round  Pepper  and  makes  for  the  line,  ten 
yards  away. 

A  long  groan  goes  up  from  the  'Varsity 
support,  while  from  a  hundred  McGill 
throats  rises  the  cry  again,  **  He's  in! 
He's  in!     A  touch!     A  touch!" 

But  close  upon  him,  and  gaining  at 
every  foot,  is  the  Don,  the  fleetest  man  in 
the  'Varsity  team.  For  half  a  second  it 
looks  as  if  Bunch  must  make  tie  line,  but 
within  three  yards  of  the  goal,  and  just  as 
he  is  about  to  throw  himself  toward  it, 
Balfour  shoots  out  his  arm,  grasps  his  ene- 
my by  the  back  of  the  neck  and,  turning 
round,  hurls  him  back  with  terrific  force  to 
the  ground  and  clambers  on  top  of  him.  It 
is  a  fierce  tackle,  giving  great  satisfaction  to 
all  the  'Varsity  suppoitcrs,  but  to  none 
more  than  Mrs.  Macgregor,  wlio,  as  she 
sees  the  unfortunate  Bunch  hurled  to  earth, 
exclaims  with  quiet  satisfaction,  **That 
will  set  ye,  I'm  thinking." 

'*  Isn't  she  a  great  old  warrior?"  says 
Lloyd  aside. 

Gradually  it  grows  more  evident  that 
McGill  is  heavier  in  the  scrimmage,  but 
this  advantage  is  oflset  by  the  remarkable 
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boring  quality  of  the  'Varsity  captain  who, 
upon  the  break  up  of  a  scrimmage  generally 
succeeds  in  making  a  few  feet,  frequently 
over  Shock's  huge  hody. 

"Hello,  there  goes  half  time,**  he  said, 
"and  no  score  yet.  This  is  truly  a  great 
game." 

Eagerly  the  men  aie  taken  charge  of 
by  their  respective  attendants,  stripped, 
rubbed,  slapped  and  sponged. 

Up  come  Shock  and  Brown.  The  blood 
on  Shock's  face  gives  him  a  terrifying  ap- 
pearance. 

"Oh!'*  cries  Helen  anxiously,  "you  are 
hurt." 

"Not  a  bit,"  he  replies  cheerily,  glan- 
cing in  surprise  at  her. 

"  How  do  you  like  it,  Mrs.  Macgregor?" 
in([uires  Brown. 

"Man,  laddie,  they  are  a  grand  team» 
and  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  wheep 
them." 

"  Don't  you  think  now  that  Shock  is  a 
little  too  gentle  with  them  ?' '  asked  Brown 
wickedly. 

"Well,  it  will  not  do  to  allow  them  to 
have  their  own  way  altogether,"  she  re- 
plies cautiously.  '  *  But  run  away,  Ham- 
ish,  and  get  yourself  put  right.  There  is 
much  before  you  yet. ' ' 

"Say,  old  man,"  says  Brown  as  they 
trot  ofF,  "it's  no  credit  to  you  to  be  a 
great  center.  You'd  disgrace  your  blood 
if  you  were  anything  else. ' ' 

Into  the  'Varsity  dressing-room  strolls 
old  Black,  the  greatest  captain  of  the  great- 
est team  'Varsity  has  evefr  seen. 

"Well,  old  chap,"  he  calls  out  cheer- 
fully to  Campbell,  "  how  goes  it  ?' ' 

"All  right,"  says  Campbell.  "They 
are  a  great  team,  but  I  think  we  are  hold- 
ing them." 

"They  are  the  greatest  team  McGill 
ever  sent  here,"  replies  Black. 

"  Have  you  anything  to  suggest?"  asks 
Campbell,  with  the  reverence  which  a  man 
in  the  struggle  feels  for  one  who  has 
achieved.  The  men  are  all  quiet,  listen- 
ing. But  Black  knows  his  place. 
•  "  Not  in  the  least.  You  have  a  great 
team,  and  you  are  handling  them  per- 
fectly." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  captain.  "We'll 
feel  *em  first,  boys.  Keep  at  the  old 
game.     Close  and  steady. ' ' 

It  is  upon  the  passing  of  his  back  line 
that  Campbell  has  in  previous  matches  de- 


pended for  winning,  an  I 
opponents  he  would  hal 
ago  this  style  of  pUiy,  1 1 
men  are  so  hard  wpon  t>l 
in  tackling  and  so  sure  iil 
he  hesitates  to  give  them  I 
that  open  play  affords.      I 

A  moment  later  sometll 
one  knows  how.  A  high  I 
sends  the  ball  far  up  into  I 
ritory,  and  far  befcire  all 
who  seems  to  have  a  kincl 
stinct  for  what  is  going  tol 
the  ball  on  the  bound  am 
'Varsity  line  with  a  cuiJ 
field  before  him.  Fi  ft  ceil 
line  he  is  tackled  by  mI 
falls  passes  to  Huntingdl 
who,  catching  neatly  and  J 
Campbell  and  another  *Vl 
his  huge  weight  upon  PepI 
ing  for  him,  crouched  ]u| 
style.  I 

The  full-back  catches  I 
throws  him  over  his  sh cl 
come  heavily  to  the  grouni 
ening  crack  heard  all  uveJ 
McGill  captain,  with  PepI 
perately  to  his  hips^  dragsl 
line  and  secures  a  touch- J 

At  once  there  rises  a  I 
triumph  from  the  McGilll 
after  a  minute  or  two  the  I 
by  an  anxious  hush,  and  I 
about  the  prostrate  plaJ 
Pepper  is  seen  lying  on  hi 
the  grass.  Two  or  threl 
fi-om  the  crowd,  and  befoi 
carried  off  the  field.     Hil 

A  number  of  people  bl 
field.  I 

"Oh,  isn't  it  horrible  I 
turning  very  pale.  '  ■  Shi 
Mrs.  Macgregor?"  I 

Helen  looks  at  the  old  I 

"Here  is  Hanush,"  shI 
"We  will  wait."  I 

Shock  runs  up  much  dil 

"Awful,  is  it  not  ?"  hJ 
who  is  the  first  to  meJ 
sorry,  mother,  you  are  h el 

"Will  they  be  stoppl 
Hamish?"  asks  his  motl 
shade  of  anxiety  in  her  vj 

*  *  No,  mother,  we  musi 

"Then  I  will  just  be  I 
end,"   says  the  old  lady  I 
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laddie — ^but  he  was  bravely  defending  his 
post.  And  you  must  just  be  going,  Ham- 
ish  man.** 

As  Shock  moved  off  the  young  ladies 
and  Lloyd  look  at  her  in  amazement.  It 
was  in  some  such  spirit  that  she  had  sent  her 
husband  to  his  last  fight  twenty  years  ago. 

Bate  is  moved  from  half  to  full,  a  man  is 
taken  from  the  scrimmage  to  supj>ly  his 
place,  McCiill  makes  a  similar  shift,  and 
the  game  proceeds. 

Huntingdon  fails  to  convert  the  touch- 
down into  a  goal.  Bate  kicks  back  into 
touch,  and  with  desperate  detcrmmation 
*  Varsity  goes  in  to  even  the  score. 

Campbell  resolves  now  to  abandon  the 
close  game.  He  has  everything  to  win, 
and  to  lose  by  four  points  is  as  much  a 
loss  as  by  a  dozen. 

**  Play  to  your  halves  every  time,*'  he 
orders  the  quarters,  and  no  sooner  is  play 
begun  than  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  is  seen. 
With  a  brilliant  series  of  passes  the  *  Var- 
sity quarters  and  halves  work  the  ball 
through  the  McGiU  twenty-five  line,  and 
by  following  hard  a  high  punt,  force  the 
enemy  to  a  safety  touch.  No  sooner  has 
the  McGill  captain  kicked  off  than  the  ball 
is  returned  and  again  McGill  is  forced  to 
rouge. 

The  score  now  stands  four  to  two  in 
favor  of  McGill,  but  the  'V^arsity  men 
have  come  to  their  strongest  and  are  play- 
ing with  an  aggressiveness  that  cannot  be 
denied.  Again  and  again  they  press  their 
opponents  behind  their  twenty-five  hne. 

**Oh,**  exclaims  Betty,  **  if  there  is  only 
time  they  can  win  yet.  Do  find  out,**  she 
says  to  Lloyd,  **what  time  there  is  left.*' 
And  Lloyd  comes  back  to  announce  that 
there  are  only  six  minutes  to  play. 

*'  Hamish  will  be  telling  me  that  a  game 
is  often  won  in  the  last  minute,**  remarks 
the  old  lady  encouragingly. 

As  Campbell  perceives  his  desperate 
case  he  begins  to  swear  low,  fierce  oaths 
at  his  quarters.  In  all  their  exj^erience  of 
their  captain  the  *  Varsity  men  have  never 
heard  him  swear,  and  they  awake  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  face  to  face  with  a  situa- 
tion entirely  unparalleled  in  their  history. 

A  new  spirit  seizes  his  men.  Savagely 
they  press  the  enemy.  They  are  never 
off  the  ball,  but  follow  it  as  hounds  a  hare, 
and  they  hurl  themselves  so  fiercely  at 
their  foe  that  in  every  tackle  a  McGill 
man  goes  down  to  earth. 


At  length,  however,  the  opportunity 
comes.  By  a  low,  swift  pass  firoin  Brown, 
Martin  receives  the  ball  and  immediately 
transfers  it  to  the  Don.  Straight  into  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  McGill  men  he 
plunges,  knocking  off  the  hands  reach- 
ing for  him,  slipping  through  impossible 
apertures,  till  he  emerges  at  the  McGill 
line  with  little  Carroll  hanging  on  to  his 
shoulders,  and  staggering  across  falls  fairly 
into  the  arms  of  big  Mooney. 

Down  they  go  all  three  together,  with 
hands  on  the  ball. 

''  What  is  it  ?  Oh,  what  is  it  ?*'  shrieks 
Betty,  springing  upon  the  box. 

'*  I  am  thinking  it  what  they  will  be  call- 
ing a  maul  in  goaly  and  it  is  a  j>eety  we 
cannot  be  seeing  it,"  replies  the  dauntless 
old  lady. 

**()h,  it*s  the  Don,"  exclaims  Betty 
anxiously.  **  What  are  they  doing  to  him? 
Run,  oh,  run  and  see!**  and  Lloyd  runs 
off. 

**It*sa  maul  sure  enough.  Two  of 
them  have  the  Don  down,"  he  announces. 
**But  he*  11  hold  all  right,"  he  adds 
quickly,  glancing  keenly  at  Betty. 

** Let  me  go,"  cries  Betty.  "I  must 
go.** 

'  *  Betty,  *  *  says  Helen  in  a  low  voice,  '  *  be 
quiet.** 

**Oh,  I  don't  care,"  cries  Betty  pas- 
sionately, **  I  want  to  go." 

**  He*ll  hold  all  right,**  says  Lloyd  con- 
fidently, and  Betty  grows  suddenly  quiet. 

**  Ay,  that  he  will,  yon  chap,"  agrees 
Mrs.  Macgregor,  standing  up  and  trying  to 
see  what  is  going  on. 

If  the  Don  can  hold  for  three  minutes 
it  will  count  two  for  his  side;  if  Mooney 
and  Carroll  can  get  the  ball  away  it  will 
only  count  one. 

About  the  three  players  struggling  on 
the  ground  the  crowd  pours  itself,  yelling, 
urging,  imploring,  shrieking  directions. 
Campbell  stoops  down  over  the  Don  and 
shouts  into  his  ear,  **  Hold  on,  Don.  It 
means  the  game,**  and  the  Don,  lying  on 
his  back,  winds  his  arms  round  the  ball 
and  sets  himself  to  resist  the  efforts  of« 
Mooney  and  Carroll  to  get  it  away. 

In  vain  the  police  and  field  censors  try 
to  keep  back  the  crowd.  They  are  swept 
helpless  into  the  center.  Madder  and 
wilder  grows  the  tumult,  while  the  referee 
stands,  watch  in  hand,  over  the  struggling 
three. 
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"Stop  that  choking,  Carroll,"  says 
Shock  to  the  little  quarter,  who  is  gripping 
the  Don  hard  about  the  throat. 

"Get  off,  Mooney,"  cries  Campbell. 
**  Get  off  his  chest  with  your  knees.  Get 
off,  I  say,  or  1*11  knock  your  head  off.** 

But  Mooney  persists  in  boring  into  the 
Don's  stomach  with  his  knees,  tugging 
viciously  at  the  ball.  With  a  curse  Camp- 
bell springs  at  him.  But  as  he  springs  a 
dozen  hands  reach  for  him.  There  is  a 
wild  rush  of  twenty  men  for  each  other's 
throats.  Too  close  to  strike  they  can 
only  choke  and  scrag  and  hack  each  other 
fiercely.  The  policemen  push  in,  threat- 
ening with  their  batons  and  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a  general  fight  when  the  Ref- 
eree's whistle  goes.  Time  is  up.  The 
fftaulis  over.  'Varsity  has  its  two  points. 
The  score  now  stands  even,  four  to  four, 
with  two  minutes  to  play. 

They  lift  the  Don  from  the  ground. 
His  breath  is  coming  in  gasps  and  he  is 
trembling  with  the  tremendous  exertions 
of  the  last  three  minutes. 

*' Time  there!*'  calls  out  Shock,  who 
has  Balfour  in  his  arms. 

The  smile  fades  from  Shock's  face  as  he 
watches  the  Don  struggling  in  deep  gasps 
to  recover  his  breath.  Suddenly  he  hands 
his  friend  to  a  couple  of  men  standing 
near,  and  striding  over  to  Mooney,  catches 
him  by  the  throat  and  begins  to  shove  him 
back  through  the  crowd. 

**  You  brute,  you!"  he  roars.  **  What 
kind  of  a  game  do  you  call  that!  Jump- 
ing on  a  man  when  he  is  down  with  your 
knees!  For  very  little,"  he  continues, 
struggling  to  get  his  arm  free  from  the  men 
who  are  hanging  on  it,  **I  would  knock 
your  face  off." 

Men  from  both  sides  throw  themselves 
upon  Shock  and  his  foe  and  tear  them 
apart. 

"That's  an  right.  Shock,"  cries  the 
Don,  laughing  between  his  gasps,  and 
Shodc,  suddenly  coming  to  himself,  slinks 
shamefiEu:edly  into  the  crowd. 

*«  It  is  not  often  Hamish  forgets  him- 
self in  yon  fr»hion,"  says  his  mother  shak- 
ing her  head.  **  He  must  be  sorely  tried 
indeed,"  she  adds  confidently. 

**I  am  quite  sure  of  it,"  replies  Helen. 
"He  a]wa3rs  comes  out  smiling.  '*  And  the 
old  lady  looks  at  her  approvingly  a  mo- 
ment, and  says,  **  Indeed,  and  you  are 
right,  lassie." 


McGill  kicks  from  the 
but  before  the  stxiramag 
over  time  is  called,  with 

The  crowd  streams  on 
tuously  enthusiastic  over 
has  never  been  seen  on  t! 
sides  are  eager  to  go  c 
ranged  that  the  lime  be 
hour. 

Old  Black  gets  Cani 
urges,  "Take  ten  min 
your  men  into  quarters,  " 
his  advice  and  the  ruhbc 
to  work  at  legs  and  loins  J 
ing,  slapping,  until  the  m 
selves  fresh  as  ever. 

Battered  and  bloody 
and  dishevelled  as  to  att 
and  resolved,  the  t earns | 
knowing  well  that  they  1 
a  half  hour  such  as  they 
faced  in  all  their  football 

It  is  'Varsity's  kick, 
carefully,  and  plates  it  in 
the  McGill  twentyfive. 
in,  the  teams  settle  clow 
steady  as  at  the  first,  wit 
however,  that  'Varsity 
weaker.     Back,  step  by 
mage  is  forced  toward  t 
treat   counterbalanced   & 
splendid  individual  boringl 
Shock.     But    both    team] 
swift  at  the  quarters,  fie 
playing  with  amazing  steal 

Suddenly  Carroll  nips 
passes  hard  and  swift  to 
mediately  behind  hitn,  w 
far  out  to  Bundi  on  the 
a  beautiful  catch    EunchI 
speed,  runs  round  the  i 
(juarters,  knocks  off  M 
crowd  of  men  of  both  t| 
his  heels,  makes  for  the  1 

Before  him  standi   Ba| 
his  tall,  lank  make  one  i 
him  none  too  secure  on 
determines  to  charge,  aiul 
rushes  full  at  him. 

But  Bate's  whole  footl 
one  long  series  of  deceptil 
quite  prepared  for  this  kii: 
Bunch  comes  at  him  he  si 
catches    the    half-hack 
swings   him  round  and 
with  such  terrific  impact 
out  of  his  gras]  i. 
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Inamediately  little  Brown  has  il,  passes 
to  Marl i II »  who,  on  being  tackled,  piusses 
to  the  D^Hi,  The  field  before  him  is  full 
of  the  enemy,  but  the  Don  never  hesitates. 
Doubling,  twisting,  knocking  off^  he  eludes 
man  after  man,  while  the  crowds  on  the 
line  grow  more  and  more  frantk,  and  at 
length,  clearing  them  in  a  body,  hesetsofT 
across  the  field  to  more  ojicn  t  uuntry  on 
the  'Varsity  kft.  Behind  himcome  Cam]>- 
bell,  Shock,  Martin  and  others,  following 
hard;  before  him  stand  three  of  the  iMcCiiU 
defense,  Dorion,  McDonnell  and  Mooney. 
He  has  already  made  a  great  run,  and  it 
looks  as  if  he  cantiot  possibly  ni;ike 
through. 

Finst  Dorion  S] wrings  at  him,  but  the 
Don's  open  hand  at  the  end  of  a  rigid 
arm  catches  him  full  in  the  neck  and 
Dorion  goes  down  like  a  stick. 

Big  McDunnell  bears  swiftly  down  upon 
hin  and  lea[js  high  at  him,  but  the  Don 
lowers  his  shoulder,  catches  McDonnell 
below  the  wind  and  slides  him  over  his 
back;  but  before  he  c:an  get  up  speed 
ilgain  little  Carroll  is  clutching  at  his  hips, 
and  Mooney,  the  Mc(iill  lutl-back,  comes 
rushing  at  him.  Swinging  round,  the  Dun 
shakes  Carroll  jjarlly  oflf,  and  with  that 
fierce,  downward  cut  of  his  arm,  which  is 
his  special  trick,  sends  the  litUe  qnurier 
flying,  and,  jnst  as  Mooney  tackles,  parses 
the  ball  over  his  shoulder  to  Shock,  who 
is  immediately  pounced  upon  by  half 
a  dozen  McCHll  men»  but  who,  ere  he  is 
held,  passes  to  Camiibell,  who  in  turn 
works  forward  a  few  yards  and  again,  on 
being  tackled,  passes  to  the  Don.  h  is  a 
magnificent  bit  of  i>lay. 

The  spectators   have  long  since  passed 

iTo  he  r0nfinnfd.\ 


all  bounds  of  control,  and  are  potirtng  c 
the  field  yelling  like  mad  people.  I£v€ 
the  imperturbable  old  lady  loses  ho-  cal] 
for  a  moment,  and  gripping  Helen's  arra 
exclaims,  *^Louk  at  that,  now!  M 
man,  yon  is  a  grand  laddie." 

1'here  is  no  chance  for  the  Don  to  runi 
for  a  swarm  uf  McGill  men  stand  t>etwe 
him   and   the  line   only  a  few  yards  ofl 
Then    he   does   the   only  possible  thin 
Putting  his  head  down  he  plunges  inlotl 
crowd  in  front  of  him, 

**  Come  on,    Shock,"   yells    CampbeD 
Instantly  a  dozen  'Varsity  men  respond 
the  cry  and  fail  in  behind  Campbell  am 
Shock,  who,  locking  arms  about  the  DoHj 
are  shoving  him  through  for  dear  life. 

There  are  two  minutes  of  fierce  struggle, 
Twenty  men  in  a  mass,  kicking,  scraggin 
fighting,  but  slowly  moving  toward  th< 
AlcOill  hne,  while  behind  them  and  arounC 
them  the  excited  spectators,  w^ildly,  madly 
yelling,  lea|>ing,  imploring,  adjuring  by 
kinds  of  weird  oaths  to  *•  shove"  or 
**hold."  In  vain  the  McGill  men  throw 
themselves  in  the  way  of  the  advancing 
mass.  Steadily,  irresistibly  the  movement 
goes  on.  They  are  being  beaten,  and 
they  know  it. 

»*  I  >own !  down!*  *  yells  big  Huntingdon, 
drojiping  on  his  knees  on  the  line  itj: 
front  of  the  tramping,  kicking  *  Varsity] 
phalanx. 

A  moment's  pause,  and  there  is  a  mass^ 
of  nnnghng  arms,  legs,  heads  and  bodies 
piled  on  the  goal  line. 

**He!d!  held!"*  yell  the  McGill  men 
and  their  su|j porters. 

For  an  instant  all  was  confusion.    Therv 
something  happened. 


-nlfc-™ 
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SPELLBINDERS 

The  Men   Who  are   Talking  from  Maine  to  California 
\\\   J,    Adam    Hede 


THK  leaves  of  the  tree  of  liberty  are 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  And 
this  year  a  thousand  Spellbinders 
will  go  forth  to  scatter  these  leaves  to  the 
four  winds  tif  heaven  and  to  bind  up  the 
political  wounds  that  afflict  all  peoi»lcs* 
For,  though  gi^^ng  iuiincdiate  t!oncern  to 
the  wants  and  wounds  of  our  own  loved 
land,  )ct  as  America  ranks  first  in  the 
great  galaxy  of  nations,  whatever  remedies 
re^rh  our  ills*  must,  in  the  natural  course, 
permeate  the  political  fabric  of  every  coun- 
try" and  prove  a  blessing  to  all  mankind. 

Nor  *-'  the  Spellbinder  an  unknown  or 
fi  ■    '  [e,    but  a  real,   present 

]  f  political  trouble.     He 

0€ed  Dol  l'^  profound,  but  what  he  says 


must  be  binding.  He  must  hold  his  hearers 
under  a  spell,  or  at  least  for  one,  and  if  he 
is  a  binder  of  the  very  first  magnitude  the 
campaign  committee  may  furnish  him  a 
spedal  train  whiirh  will  help  if  he  essays 
to  carry  his  audience  with  him.  If  need 
be,  he  should  save  the  best  till  the 
last*  thus  keeping  the  people  vi\X)\  him 
to  the  finish,  which  method  is  delightfully 
illustrated  in  theincident  of  the  two  gentle- 
men who  had  listened  for  half  an  hour  to 
a  German  speaker,  and  when  one  wished 
to  leave,  the  other  remonstrated  with  him* 
saying,  *  *  No,  let  us  wait  and  hear  the  verb. '' 
In  a  country  possessed  of  such  a  vast 
domain  as  ours,  there  are  often  local  con- 
ditions that  make  differences  of  opinion* 
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And  yet  others  of  equal  note  in  and 
of  public  life,  such  ws  ex* Senator  Toi 
Carter,  of  Montana,  who  closed  his 
gressional  career  by  talking  a  rivers  an 
harbors  Itill  to  death,  and  is  warranted  t 
blight  anything  he  barks  at  wiih  his  IreatH 
of  scorn;  the  versatile  Congressman  Clar- 
ence \  an  Dnzer,  of  Tonopah,  Nevada, 
who  is  absolute  master  of  his  Ktale  delega- 
tion in  the  House,  having  gained  its  goo 
will  and  esteem  by  little  deeds  of  kindnes! 
and  little  words  of  love,  and  never,  even 
in  his  moments  of  effervescent  him:or,  for- 
getting its  humblest  member  or  losing  hjs 
self-controh  (Governor  LaFollettej  of  Wis- 
consin, who  cun  s]jelll>)nd  in  the  afternoon 
and  le«  ture  on  Hamlet  or  Othello  in  the 
evening;  (iovenior  Cummings,  of  Iowa» 
who  got  a  new  idea  i^dthcnit  going  to 
Europe;  ex-Ciovernor  Black,  of  New  York, 
sententious  and  contentious*  the  official 
epigrammarian  of  the  Grajid  (J Id  Party; 
J.  Sloat  Fasseit,  also  of  the  Ktrpire  State, 
who,  thtni^h  he  once  fell  outside  the 
breast^^< »rks.  is  now  in  rim/ir  to  Congress^ 
and  who  made  his  own  start  in  the  world 
l)y  arraiiiiing  for  twins  in  his  tamily  sn<in 
after  his  wtahhy  father-in-law  had  offered 
twenty  tliiHi^and  dollars  for  ever)^  grand* 
child;  Senatt^r  Moses  E.  Clapp,  of  Min* 
nesota,  whii  steps  on  every  ^ilank  in  the 
])latforni  while  thundering  forth  the  reasons 
for  the  hiiih  that  is  in  him;  Frank  Nye, 
also  of  til e  North  Star  Stale,  of  whom  Bill 
Nye  had  the  hi>nor  to  be  a  lir other,  a  man 
who  can  [laint  a  lily  or  illnmine  a  sunset, 
and  thr<jw  your  hating-machine  out  of  gear 
while  he  talks;  Senator  John  C.  Spooner,  ■ 
of  W  iscoi^sin,  whose  every  hair  of  his  head  fl 
rises  up  in  ] protest  against  Democratic  |M:ili- 
cies,  and  colletlivdy  form  an  abatis  work  for 
the  defense  ti(  the  (*onstiiulit>n,  which  he 
so  eIo(  I  u  c n  1 1  y  e X ] K 1  u  n  d s ;  C o  ngressm a n  Holi 
Cousins,  of  Iowa,  who  can  throw  more 
stand  pat  terror  into  political  innovations, 
from  a  Hawk  eye  view[>ohit,  than  any  new- 
born nation  can  endure;  Charles  Kmery 
Smith,  once  jjostmaster-general,  and  wore 
recently  a  fluent  and  untiring  witness 
for  his  fnentls,  logical,  gracious  and  enter* 
taining;  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  has  just  **  slake-artd- 
ridered  "  onr  Canadian  bnnndary  hne  to 
keep  pnnper  fish  out  of  (Jloucester:  Sen- 
ator Get^rge  Frisbee  Hoar*  w^ho  looks  more 
like  a  saint  and  acts  more  like  a  sinner  than 
any  one  that   ever  rode  the  elephant  in  a 
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IV,  Bourke  Cockratt, 
JUnm  m  fnfiint/,  <dutaitd  m  Pwame  and  f^rthal^i  tftr  moxt  hrtMianl  a*aUr  m  Mr  rmUd  Stairs, 
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real  tiger  hum  before;  Cbude  Kitchiii,  of 
Norlh  CarciHna,  whose  spellbinding  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  elcLtion  returns  which 
gave  him  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  five  votes  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
for  his  benighted  o)i[jt>nent  in  the  con- 
gressional race.  Jnst  one  more  mouthful 
and  it  would  have  been  unanimous. 

But  why  attempt  the  impossible,  for 
every  State  has  a  host  of  happy  talkers. 
No  single  article  could  enumerate  them  all, 
Kentucky  and  Iowa  alone  have  spellbind- 
ers enough  for  both  sides  of  a  national 
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campaign,  while  Iowa  could  still  leave 
plenty  of  talent  at  home  to  prevent  a  re- 
\^sion  of  the  tariff,  and  Kent\icky  to  try  a 
lawsuit  in  case  of  the  killing  of  a  governor 
out  of  season,  or  any  other  infraction  of 
the  game  laws. 

One  of  the  most  notable  incidents  m 
the  last  session  of  Congress  was  the  return 
of  William  Bourke  Cockran,  to  take  the 
seat  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
George  Brinton  McClcllan,  He  had  served 
several  terms  in  Congress  in  years  past, 
but   falling   out   with   the  old  leaders  of 


Senator  Ktmie  Nelson^  of  Minnesota. 

F¥om  an  rmigwant  shift  to  a  Set^atariktp  titauiti  bi  a  Ofmpfthfwiive  UtJe  fo*  the  story  of  his  hfe. 


Tarnmiuiy,  retired  tu  i>nvate  life.  There- 
after  he  made  an  exlendctl  visit  in  Ireland, 
and  it  was  rumored  he  had  an  eye  on  a 
scat  in  Parliament  from  his  native  1and« 
but  he  voyaged  again  to  our  shores. 

In  the  fulne*»s  of  his  intellerttial  powers 
as  he  crosses  the  half  century  mark,  pos- 
sessed of  a  striking  personality,  with  a 
massive  head  and  a  large  frame  only  a  lit- 
tle less  htilky  than  a  decade  ago,  and  a 
_yoicc   nch    and    sonorous,    Mr.    Cockran 

>uld  attain  distinction  in  any  deliber- 
Elvc    body.       His    first   address   in    the 


House,  after  his  recent  advent,  was  made 
from  tiie  center  aisle,  but  as  his  theme 
developed  it  was  easy  to  see  whic  h  side 
would  ado|>t  him,  and  his  second  effort 
was  made  from  a  fortified  position  among 
the  Democratic  hosts.  Perhaps  no  belter 
illustration  of  his  thought  and  style  can  be 
given  than  the  closing  words  of  his  address 
in  the  House  on  April  23,  which  is  good 
English  diction  whether  it  be  good  Amer- 
ican doctrine  or  not:  — 

"The  whole  Democratir  f;uth  is  embraced 
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L  Jul  tit's   A.    J  OIL' ft  v. 
i^Hit  a  MtHntiitta  Republican    now  a   Tamwitnv  Dfrnoitat, 


in  unc  prmciple,  which  c«in  be  formulated 
in  ii  single  sicnlcncc.  If  1  had  my  way  I 
would  make  it  the  whole  Democratic  plat- 
form, for  it  embodies  every  principle  of  gov- 
ernment which  Democr.il*;  hcheve  esf^eniial  lo 
the  welfare  and  peace  of  a  nation.  U  i?  the 
principle  that  government  has  no  ri^hi  to  do 
arythin^  for  one  ivi;in  that  it  cannot  do  and 
does  not  do  for  all  men.  That  Democratic 
principle  of  equal  rij^hts  for  all  is  the  true 
principle  of  *=ecurity.  of  glor)%  and  of  pros- 
perity. Build  your  laws  upon  h  and  the 
foundation  of  your  Government  will  be  «o 
hrm  that  no  convuUion  can  ever  dii^turb  it< 
and  your  Hag  will  acquire  a  brighter  glory 
than  has  ever  entwined  it-  Make  \l  the  basis 
of  your  indusiriaUy^^lem,  and  your  prosperity 
will  not  be  delusive  or  temporar)',  interrupted 
by  recurring  panics  and  lon^j  periods  of  in- 
dustrial stagTiatiun.  but  it  will  be  permanent, 
unintrrniptpcl^  and  real,  for  its  f=-ourcewin  not 
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be  the  ever  narrowmg  fuunt*iin  of  |d under, 
but  ihe  ever  wuk-ning  fountain  of  production, 
and  Us  tide  will  be  abundant,  measureless, 
deepcnmg,  growing  forever  and  forever." 

ScvctUy  years  have  already  crowned  the 
life  of  Fete  He|iburn,  of  Inwa,  yet  his  eye 
U  not  dimmed,  nor  has  bis  hand  or  longne 
forgot  its  cunning.  He  is  big  niid  l>r;iwny. 
strennotis  in  action,  with  a  clarion  voil^, 
and  is  a  real  catapult  in  debate.  He  en- 
ters wnth  warmth  aiid  herculean  energy 
into  the  subject  before  him.  When  inter- 
rupted on  the  floor  of  the  Hotisc  he  prances 
like  the  horse  whose  neck  is  clothed 
with  thunder  and  utters  a  militant  snort 
which  both  sides  recognize  as  a  call  lo 
battle.  He  has  the  gift  of  satire  and 
sarcasm,  atvd  can  s)jit  venom  when  he  tries* 
but  13  more  frequently  in    playful    mood 
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and  often  pricks  a  bubble  with  a  point  of 
humor.  While  addressing  the  House  on 
April  23,  he  was  good-naturedly  inter- 
rupted by  Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri,  and 
after  some  bandying  the  following  climax 
was  reached,  which  will  suffice  to  show 
him  in  his  usual  form  in  the  forum: — 

Mr.  HEPBURN.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
an>wer  it  I  do  not  intend  to  have  any  part 
of  his  speech  injected  into  mine.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  would  better  it  It  would 
improve  your  speech  a  good  deal  [Laughter 
on  the  Democratic  side.] 

Mr.  HEPBURN.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
improve  it  a  good  deal.  But  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  could  model  myself  upon  the 
gentleman,  I  could  improve  all  of  my  speeches. 
I  would  make  them  in  at  least  four  languages. 
Look  at  the  learning  found  in  the  gentle- 
man's speeches — quotations  from  the  Greek, 
quotations  from  the  French,  quotations  from 
the  LatiiL  The  gentleman  knows  glibly  the 
quotations.  I  do  not  know  how  familiar  he  is 
with  the  tongue.  [laughter.]  But  I  know 
this,  that  if  I  could  take  him  as  my  model  I 
would  go  into  the  regions  where  Tacitus  went 
••  I  would  roam,"  as  the  fellow  from  Wiscon- 
sin said,  *«  I  would  roam  with  old  Romulus 
[laughter];  I  would  cant  with  old  Cantharides; 
I  would  rip  with  old  Euripides  [laughter] ; 
but  what  in  the  H — I  has  that  to  do  with  the 
laws  of  Wisconsin  ?"    [lYolonged  laughter.] 

Tom  L.  Johnson,  mayor  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  like  Lincoln  in  one  thing — he 
was  born  in  Kentucky, — but  from  that 
point  differences  began  to  crop  out. 
Lincoln  served  only  one  term  in  Con- 
gress while  Tom  has  served  two,  but 
Lincoln  played  even  by  accepting  the 
presidency,  which  Tom  has  thus  far  stead- 
fastly refrained  from  doing.  Lincoln  is 
said  to  have  made  his  entire  pohtical  for- 
tune in  U.  S.  common,  while  Tom  has  oft- 
times  lapped  over  into  the  preferred. 
Then,  too,  Lincoln  gave  much  of  his 
thought  to  franchises  for  folks,  while  Tom 
has  almost  deplored  his  own  success  in 
securing  franchises  for  things.  Mayor  Tom 
is  the  most  distinguished  living  disciple  of 
Henry  George,  and  his  political  enemies, 
perhaps  with  malice  aforethought,  j)ersis- 
tently  charged  in  the  last  campaign  that 
he  was  a  consistent  single-taxer,  asserting 
that  he  possessed  great  wealth  but  paid 
taxes  only  on  a  single  home.  Tom  is  a 
rotund,  curly-headed,  rosy-cheeked  cupid, 
looking  youthful  under  his  fifty  years,  and 
seems  to  have  inherited  a  great  deal  of 
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some  Texas  oil  dta\^,  joined  Tammany, 
and  is  luivv^  held  by  the  enemy,  being  a 
full  member  of  the  gabfesl  guild  of  thai 
organizalion.  Mr.  Towne  was  fn tended 
by  nature  for  a  prince,  but  was  ULifortunate 
enough  to  be  born  in  a  republic.  How- 
ever, he  has  lots  of  grit  and  is  making  the 
best  of  it,  but  has  little  lo  fear  even  if  ihe 
Re|)ublicans  do  lurn  our  country  into  a« 
em|)ire.  He  is  gifted  in  the  use  of  mellif- 
luous phrase  and  polysyllalnc  derivatives, 
and  it  is  related  that  often  in  joint  debate, 
when  the  chairman  called  time,  he  would 
be  in  the  middle  of  a  word  and  have  lo  stop 
on  a  hyphen.  Mr.  Towne  has  a  winning 
l)ersonalityH,  a  snijerb  voices  and  is  easily  in 
the  first  rank  of  jiuhlic  speakers.  His  old 
friends  liO]>c  to  see  hini  back  in  the  House. 

Fran t. is  W.  C^ushman^  of  Washington,  is 
serving  his  third  term  in  Congress,  but  is 
so  fres}\  that  he  still  seems  one  of  the  very 
newest  things  in  the  House.  He  is  a  native 
of  low ci,  and  has  therefore  been  good  from 
his  birtli.  Jn  earlier  life  he  was  a  chore* 
boy  and  a  cowboy,  and  with  such  prepa- 
ration  he  makes  his  constituents  a  very 
good  errand  iMjy  at  the  capital  Ctish- 
man,  it  is  said,  was  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  by  J  H.  Schively,  of  his  State.  Him- 
self  a  spelllsiiider  and  political  manager, 
Schively  knew  a  good  thing  when  he  saw 
it,  and  has  ever  since  been  pushing  U 
along.  No  one  would  ever  suspect  he 
had  l>ecu  a  cowboy,  and  mdeed  he 
seems  so  ?^weet  and  innocent  as  to  be 
aUnost  (uitof  [ilace  among  rough  men  with 
strange  oaths.  He  has  not  quite  so  much 
lung  ca[>ai  ity  as  a  blacksmith  shoj>»  Init  has 
a  voice  with  the  carrying  qualities  of  an 
anvil,  a  j^lcasing  manner,  a  playful  humor, 
and  can  iiaint  w*ords  in  oil^  water  coJorj  or 
invec  live.  He  is  one  of  the  best  dre3!;sers 
in  the  House,  and  dehghts  in  throwing 
about  his  sim[)lest  thoughts  a  rich  exu- 
berance of  fancy.  They  love  hitn  most 
who  know  him  best. 

But  the  camj^aigti  will  stoon  be  over  and 
its  strife  and  bitterness  forgot.  Vet  a  few 
years  and  those  whose  names  are  here  re- 
corded  will  have  been  gathered  to  their 
fathers  and  another  generation  will  have 
risen  to  take  their  places  and  to  call  them 
blessed. 

••  The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies — 
The  captams  and  the  kings  depart  ; 

Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart." 
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The  Palace  of  Mines. 

Frmn  (he  archUecitiral  center,  Fesiirai  fiafi,  whuk  crowns  Art  Hiii,  the  Exposi- 
tion bmtdings  radiate  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan.  To  the  northeast,  /rontinj^  on  the 
east  tazoon^  is  the  Fat^ice  of  Afifses  and  Metaitnrgw  eitciosing  more  than 
nine  aeres  of  floor  space.  The  principal  distinction  of  the  buiiding  is  the  striktnj^ 
portats,   each  flanked  by  a  pair  of  mighty  QbeHsks^  as  shown  in  the  illustrafioft . 
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Tlw  Central  Cascade, 

The  vt'fy  center  of  the  Expositum  is  (he  j^rear  /our/tain,  where  the  waters  (umbte 
from  the  base  of  Festivat  Halt,  doivn  Art  Hitt  into  the  vast  basin  be  tow,  Tfie  ivater 
is  pumped  continuonsty  from  tlie  tagoons,  into  which  it  falls  again  ^  so  that  all  the  water 
on  the  Exposition  groumis  is  used  attain  and  again  daring  the  cottrse  of  a  day. 


^'The  Spirit  oj  (he  Pacific  " 


^H  Arl  liili,  is  thefiyuntmn  sm  mounted  by  a  Jignrf  symbohztng  ''The  Spint  of  the  Pa- 
^H  cific  '  *  /  OH  the  right  ts  a  corresponding  fomi  la  in  expressing  '  *  The  Spirit  of  the  At/antic,*  * 
^H        white  in  the  center  is  the  ''Centrat  Casiade,''  which  is  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 
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The  Grand  Basin,  iookifig  from  Ari  Hiil  toward  the  Loumana.  Ihircha&e  Monuments 
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HE  men  who  built  t)ie  Louisiana  Pur-, 
chase  HxiJO,sitiun  are  Western,  and  it 
took  nerve  and  audacity  Uj  make  it* 
Seven  men  are  directly  responsible  for 
its  liuilding.  five  of  thern  bred  in  the  VVest, 
and  they  tyjii fy  the  qualities  necessary  to 
create  it — energy,  power,  economy,  imag- 
ination and  symbolism. 

None  of  them  was  aa  *'  ex|»osition  man** 
a  professional  sense  in  the  beginning, 
i;x|>erienoe  is  a  good  thing,  but  nften  it 
breeds  ref>etiiion.  The  occasion  demanded 
new  men  and  a  new^  conception  t>f  the  snli- 
",cct.      Taking  the  old  base  upon  which  to 


build,  that  is,  exhibits  and  buildings  in 
which  to  house  them,  an  entirely  new 
superstructure  was  demanded,  lugger  ajid 
l>etier,  in  fact  the  apotheosis  of  exposi- 
ti(,*ns. 

Qualities  of  a  high  order  were  required 
to  fulfitl  the  demands  made  on  men  who 
were  to  exceed  in  every  way  former  efforts 
in  exposition  building,  but  when  the  time 
came  fur  the  use  of  their  several  geniuses, 
their  latent  talents  and  intuitions  were 
sidjordinated  to  the  preconceived  plan  of 
action  laid  down  by  one  man»  David  R. 
Francis. 


kari  Biikr,   Chuf  of  Siulplmw 

But  the  liuilder  of  it  in  its  bulk  was 
Isaac  S.  Taylor.  Francis  is  at  the  tu]>  of 
the  list  of  officers  and  was  the  man  who 
raised  the  money.  Taylor  made  the  1  iniM- 
ings  in  the  raw,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
vast n ess  of  the  scheme. 

In  the  directories  Taylor  is  an  architect, 
but  above  all  he  is  a  <lriver  and  a  man  of 
t re m e n do u s  an  i  m a  1  ft » r r  e.  H  c  is  1 1 o t  i : nag- 
inalive,  but  is  big,  burly  and  irate  of 
tem|>erameni-  He  is  of  the  ty|>e  of  drover 
Cleveland  in  some  ways — the  sort  that 
leant?  back  on  his  bulk  and  resisis  w^hen 
the  pressure  becomes  great.  H  e  is  f  ►tlicially 
responsible  for  the  picture  of  the  Wurld's 
Fair  and  for  everything  that  goes  to  make 
up  the  Imlk  of  the  exterior  speeiacle  of  it, 
but  he  is  in>t  its  designer. 

Before  he  touk  the  ex]>osition  in  hand  he 
was  a  bulkier  of  warehouses,  the  biggest  and 
best  of  their  kind  in  the  country,  and  the 
originator  of  slow  combustion  construction. 
His  chtf  itoiuvri'  was  a  mammoth  tc^bacco 
factory,  a  model  of  solidity  and  economy, 
but  he  also  built  great  hotels  and  office 
buildings. 

The  large  part  of  Taylor's  success  in 
driving  the  fair  to  a  finish  is  dne  to  his 
ability  as  a  bluffer,  and  to  his  imj>erturba- 
bihty.  His  jaw  is  entJrmous,  and  when  he 
swung  his  fist  men  moved.  When  aff^iirs 
dragged  he  called  contractors  into  his  office 
and  told  them  bluntly  w^hat  they  tUNst  do, 
dismissed  them  curtly,  and  they  obeyed. 

Taylor  worked  for  glory  in  constructing 
the  World's  Fair,  Ciu-ing  more  for  his  rep- 
utation Es  master  builder  than  for  private 
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gain*     Several  of  his  ass^xiates  have 
cused  him  of  having  built  that  reputaitoi 
at  I  he  expense  of  some  of  the  more  ariistid 
of  them.     Architects,  engineers  and  de 
signers    generally    have    complained    tha 
Taylor  has  been  a  glory  robber, 

Taylor  said  the  World's  Fair  would  l>e 
ready  on  time;  the  constructitm  of  the 
buildings,  the  removal  of  acres  of  eartli 
the  laying  of  miles  of  roadways,  the  digginjj 
of  lagoons  and  waterways  and  the  vas 
amount  of  gardening.  When  opening  day 
came  and  he  had  driven  it  to  the  end,  he 
pointed  out  of  his  office  window  and  said, 
^^ There  it  is!** 

But  Taylor's   failure   lay  in   his  lack  of 
ability  or   tact  to   deal  with   artists.      He 
laid   out  the  bulk   of  the  exposition  aii<fl 
chilled  in  more  artistic  architects  to  desiglM 
the  buildings.     They  say  that  when    the 
beauty  of  the  scheme  was  assured  through 
their  elToris  he  claimed  it  all.    He  qnarrelc 
with    Cass    Gilbert,    of    New   York,    an^ 
others.     To  Cass  (rillsert  is  said  to  beloD 
the  <:on€e|3lion   of  the  Cascade  CTardens*" 
amplilied    by    Taylor*    made  beautiful   by 
Miisqueray.     Taylor  has  never  been  abh 
to   appreciate   the  artist   in   any  field 
endeavor.      He  belongs  to  the  materia 
is  tic  school. 

As  Taylor  bulk  the  exposition,  so  Francis 
managed  it.  Everyone  connected  with 
the  building  of  it  worked  in  line  with  his 
policy.  In  business  Francis  is  a  grain 
broker,  by  nature  he  is  a  poUtician,  He 
began  his  political  career  by  cajjturing  the 
presidency  of  the   St.    Louis   Merchants* 
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exchange.  Before  hii  clay  prcsideuis  of 
the  exchange  had  been  selected  sedately 
and  by  precedence.  The  ufKce  was  passed 
as  a  matter  of  course  from  one  distinguished 
meniber  lu  another.  Francis  was  not  in 
luie,  but  he  desired  the  position.  He 
organiised  the  young  men,  and  l»y  pit 
methods  won  the  jjlace.  He  carried  the 
|Mjlidcs  of  the  pit  into  his  later  effc»rts,  ajui 
**whuopet!*'  himsehinto  the  mayorahy, 
and  later  announced  himself  for  governor, 
and  won  through  sheer  nerve.  After- 
wards he  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
C 1  e  V  e  I  an  fl '  s  cal  nn  et . 

Frajicis  is  person ifiet I  energy,  and  several 
sorts  of  man  in  one.  He  is  a  tiger  or  a 
kitten.  He  demands  with  a  face  of  stone 
and  a  will  of  siucK  or  defers  like  a  cour- 
tier. He  bhiffs  his  way  through  greatest 
*MjdSj  or  wheedles  like  a  woman.  The 
main  thing  is — g-ef  if.  In  bus  mess  he 
uses  sanely  directed  en  erg)',  is  a  diplomat- 
ist ijf  catliolic:  mind,  or  an  adventurer  of 
su|jerlative  daring.  Hut  above  all  he  is 
original  in  coneeption,  whether  in  his  bitsi- 
nes.s,  m  exposition  matters,  or  in  politics. 

Back  of  his  power  issecretiveness.  He 
makes  no  unnecessar)^  announcements. 
Ihirmg  the  stormy,  i>re-exposition  days 
when  inventors,  statesmen,  grafters,  asso- 
f  iates,  news|ux|iers,  and  the  [jublic  gener- 
ally desired  to  know  where  he  stcjod  on 
this  or  that  proposition  he  worked  every- 
thing out  to  hrs  own  satisfaction  and  made 
jm[)ersonal,  broad  proclamations  which  any- 
one was  ai  Hberty  to  take  or  leave.  He 
never  disclosed  his  i»o)ky. 

Franci.s  was  and  k  of  the  St.  Louis  Kx- 
|»osition  the  official  parly,  the  cabinet,  the 
<  t>mmissioner^ — the  whole  thing.  Of  course 
he  would  deny  this,  but  his  acts  stand, 
legalized  by  the  ratifications  of  an  execu- 
tive  committee  selected  by  him  from  the 
ranks  of  hero  wurshii)i>ers. 

The  plan  took  form  in  Francis'  mind 
long  ago,  but  when  the  members  of  the 
Missouri  Historical  Society  and  other 
Western  people  took  u]»  the  (juestion  of 
celebrating  tlie  event  with  a  mere  statue 
to  JeiTersim,  Francis  knew  his  time  had 
come.  He  only  asked  an  op[)ortunity  to 
build  his  ideal  show,  one  that  would  stick 
in  the  public  mind.  He  agreed  to  assume 
the  burden  of  director-general  without 
com]*ensation.  The  directorate  was  glad 
to  let  him  do  it.  Tersely,  they  |iiitit  '♦up 
to  him." 


During  the  years  the  exposition  ivdh  been 
building  all  the  responsibility  has  been  his. 
Kvery  naove  promulgated  in  the  execu- 
tive conimittee  has  L^een  j*assed  to  him 
for  decision.  W  hen  it  came  to  raising 
money  they  looked  to  him,  and  he  got  it. 
He  went  to  Washington  and  wormed  five 
million  dollars  out  of  Congress,  Fie  took 
State  capitals  by  storm  and  '^jollied"  legisla- 
tures into  ajipropriations.  Already  he  had 
convinced  his  felk»w  townsmen  of  tlie  ne- 
<:essity  of  raising  ten  million  of  dollars, 
half  in  l>oucis,  the  rest  in  subscriptions. 
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In  the  course  of  time  tho  dircrtors 
nad  tu  raise  four  mflHoo  five  hinnlrcil 
thousand  dollars  more,  and  they  pa^ssed 
the  word  to  1' rands.  He  juujped  on  a 
train,  went  to  Washington  and  hyuuthc- 
cated  future  gate  receipts.  He  did  it,  too, 
in  the  face  uf  the  opjiosition  of  certain 
congressmen  who  had  Leen  disappointed 
when  they  sought  to  force  him  tu  grant 
exposition  concessions  to  their  friends. 
Just  how  he  surnunided  and  brought 
ihem  into  cani[>  ]>robably  never  will  be 
known^  but  certain  it  was  a  deft  upera- 
tiotL  He  showed  them  that  the  couniry 
was  a  partner  iu  the  enteq^rise,  and  after 
other  governments  liad  Ijeen  invited  to 
]>articipate  the  United  States  could  not 
afford  to  tie  np  or  cheapen  the  show. 

But  Francis  did  other  thin^^s  quite  its  use* 
fyl  One  of  theui  was  his-  spectacular 
raid  on  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
Foreign  governments  were  somewhat  to[iid 
toward  the  ex} position  and  needed  warm- 
ing up.  Secretary  Stevens  arranged 
through  the  exjKisition  representative  in 
London  a  bantpiet  there  for  Francis.  He 
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worked    his  private  secretary  all  the  wajj 
to   London,   where  he  arrived  a  few  hour 
Itefore  the  banquet,  ale  it,  and  set  ofTons 
series   oi  juni|>s   among   the   capitals    of 
Furope,  aud  was  back  at  his   desk   in  St«l 
Lull  is  in  nineteen  days.     Th en ^  between 
whiles,  he  diciaied  a  lx>ok  about  it.   Is  nc 
that  sufiiciently  Western  for  you? 

His    di|>lomatic    trium)»hs    have    been 
many,  yet  no  man  ever  was  more  success 
ful  in  the  art  uf  l^hi fling.      When  it  came 
to  tiffs  l>etween  heads  of  dejiartments*  witt^ 
those  who  tried  to  push  through  their  ownB 
]ioli<ies,    or   with    recalcitrant    workmen, 
Francis  was  absolute  and  would  permit  no 
opposition.     There  were  other  good  me] 
to  be  had  for  tlie  hiring  if  the  balkers  d 
not  wish  to  follow  his  ideas, 

Francis  undertook  the  management  of 
Wurld's  Fair  matters  without  monetary 
compensation,  but  there  has  been  other 
reward.  The  social  [jrestige  has  been  im- 
mense. His  %^anity  has  been  inordinately 
gratified.  He  has  l>cen  photographed 
hundreds  of  limes  in  the  center  of  grou|>s 
of  distinguished  visitors,  from   Presidents 
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of  the  United  States  down  to  a  Singalest; 
raidgel  and  Ins  IrairiLT,  On  the  upening 
day  of  the  expc^sition  he  uccapied  the 
center  of  the  stage  in  ihirly-i^cvcn — count 
them — official  group  photographs. 

Francis  is  a  Kentuckian  by  birth.  He 
is  fifty- four  years  of  age,  more  than  six. 
feet  tall,  handsome,  alert  in  action,  and 
with  the  habitual  air  of  auihon'ty  of  the 
man  who  has  done  Uirnf^s.  He  married 
Mi*^s  Jennie  Perry,  of  St.  Louis,  iu  1876, 
ajid  has  six  sons. 

VV.alter  li  Stevens*  Secretary  of  the 
Louisiana  I^urchase  Exposition,  developed 
a  marvelous  system.  He  has  been  called, 
jocosely,  •*  Francis'  ten  thousand-dollar 
office  boy/'  but  he  is  the  president's  right 
hand,  chief  advisor  and  counselor,  and 
without  him  it  is  doul»iful  if  Francis  could 
have  accomplished  his  enormous  tasL 
Stevens  is  immensely  capable — and  color- 
less. 

Stevens  has  used  his  position  in  a 
liroadcr  sense  than  the  term  **  secretary  ^' 
implies.  As  an  organizer  and  wielder  of 
men   he  had  developed  a  large  capacity. 


In  this  he  had  used  his  cxj>erience  as  a 
newspaper  man.  He  was  a  Washington 
correspondent  when  Francis  went  to  the 
cajiital  to  get  the  five  million  dollars  from 
the  United  States  Treasury,  and  his  wide 
acquainlance  and  influence  among  public 
men,  and  his  word  passed  to  them  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  F\positit>n,  were  largely 
instrumental  in  getting  the  money. 

He  injecterl  system  into  the  work  of  the 
Expo?iiti(m  in  the  beginning,  and  planned 
the  autht»rity  of  each  department  and  out- 
lined their  relations  one  to  another.  He 
nms  his  office  as  he  woulcl  a  great  news- 
paper, and  is  a  martinet.  His  instructions 
are  given  laconically,  even  harshly,  and 
his  written  orders  are  signed  simply 
**  Stevens/*  In  business  relations  he  is 
al)soIutely  of  cold  biood,  but  olT  the  bench 
is  quietly  genial. 

The  advertising  system  of  the  Exposi- 
tion came  out  of  Stevens.  He  said  **  this 
is  the  people's  show  and  they  should  be 
told,  without  cost  to  them,  how  their 
money  is  being  spent/'  Not  a  cent 
has  been  paid,  therefore,  for  advertising 
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r.      He         Vhi:  designer  sjaid  that  iheir  cast   pfOT? 

ixe  fair  J  ably  would  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  thgu- 

re   nr>t.  sand  doUar!i,   but    that    ihey  were  neces- 

isiuntTii  sary  to  complete  the  structure, 
igraphic         ''Cut  them  down  one  half  then/'  said 

brands'  the  censor,   "it's  mouey  wasted.*' 
iterview        I'he    Closure  ai  the  main    entrance,  a 

a  ajm-  rarely    beautiful     coiuepliun,    was    alvm- 

he  baby  doned  at  his  suggestion. 
'  human         Mr*  Thomi)s<:in  is  president  of  the   Na* 

iiiilion^  tiunal  Bank  of  Comnn^rce   of  St.    Louis, 

to   at'  He  was  born  in   Huntington^   Pennsylva- 

.  Loiii^  nia*   in   i^^jo^    and    n:oved    to   St.    l.cnis 

line   of  when  a  young  man,      (Jnginally  a  plumber 

I   these  he  went  into   banking  comparatively  late 

uitaiion  in  life,  after  a  successful  career  as  a  mcr- 

rp-eyed  chant. 

J  in  its  When  Director  Taylor *s  department 
adver-  had  worked  out  his  bald  idea  of  the  Cas- 
ciide  Cfiirdens  he  jierceKed  that  it  was  dis- 
he  peu-  tingiiished  for  bulk  r;it her  than  the  artistit , 
josiilion  airy  effects  the  scheme  demanded.  He 
,  Louis  cast  aisout  for  a  man  who  conkl  sup])ly  a 
utch  of  temjRTament  comjilementar}-  to  his  own^ 
jmpreg-  and  chose  Kmaniiel  L.  MaMjneray,  who 
d  good  combined  in  the  highest  degree  the  aitis- 
ionofa  Jry,  the  skill  and  technical  cdncation,  the 
dolkrs,  lightness  of  touch  and  the  volatility  to  rrc- 
ney  his  ate  the  Cascade  Cardcns  and  Art  hill  and 
t .  H e  set  atop  a  sort  of  fj kigree  archit ect ural  j cwel, 
f  to  the  ihe Festival  hall  mu]  the  ^ItTrace  of  ^^tates. 
an  exu-  He  is  au  intense  worker  of  the  highly 
^elkited  nervous  l}T)e,  with  a  mind  full  of  the  great 
rs,  idea  always,  evolving  dazzling  archhectural 
I'homp-  schemes  intnitively  rather  than  by  jirecept. 
lecom-  He  has  a  mental  eye  for  effects  that  shall 
p3  they  i>e  great,  yet  not  cumbcrsumc,  massive, 
I  waste  yet  not  stolid,  and  all  the  while  highly  dec- 
he  man  <vrative  in  a  graceful^  tiallic  way. 
*r  is  re-  His  graceful  imagination  is  j^een  every- 
t  critics  where  about  the  Exposition,  m  the  Loiiisi- 
i.  His  ana  Furcha.se  monument,  shorn  of  a  third 
gement  of  its  height  at  the  dicmtton  of  Thomp- 
t  is  said  son,  but  crowning  the  north  end  of  the 
he  Cas-  great  lagoon,  in  the  Pia/a  St.  Lonis*  in  the 
1  of  the  curve  of  the  waterways  and  the  onisimenia] 
bridges  that  s]>an  them,  in  ihe  decorative 
he  saw  handstands  and  the  monumental  re&tau rani 
juilding  sUin  tares  that  terminate  the  I'errace  of 
m  each  States.  His  solidity  is  shown  in  his  de- 
signs of  the  Transportation,  Agricultural, 
kedhe,  Horticnltural  and  Forestry,  Fish  aiid' 
h  em  ? "  C T a m e  bu  i  Idi n gs, 

ef^igned         While    Masqneray   is    not    Aippsmt,  his 

build-  sense  of  Irnmor  is  not  dead.      One  day  a 

man  was  lamenting  that  in  time   the   Cas- 

r.ulis  would  disappear,  theffreat  luildin^ 
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bt  lorn  down,  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
monument  crumble,  and  trees  would  grow 
on  iheir  sites. 

*  *  Poor  M  ascj  u er ay  1 '  *  cri ed  the  man , 
**all  your  beautiful  cooceptions  will  then 
be  razed,  wiped  out!" 

**  Do  not  weep,  mon  cAcrty**  Mas- 
iqueray  replied.  •*  They  never  have  been 
faltogeiher  rai.sed.  *' 

Mastjueray  was  born  in  Dieppe,  m  I  he 
province  of  Normandy,  France,  In  youth 
he  achieved  distinction  in  the  E<  r>le  des 
Beaux  Arts  by  winning  the  Prix  de  Rome 
for  a  design  for  the  restoration  of  the  Castle 
of  Urbino.  After  two  years  of  study  in 
Italy  he  returned  to  Paris  ajid  wais  fre- 
quently heard  of  in  the  Salon,  from  which 
he  took  a  gold  medaK  He  was  made  a 
meTil»er  of  the  Government  Commission 
uf  Historic  Monuments  of  France  for  his 
designs  for  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Anrucns  and  the  Castle  of  Pierrefonds. 
Then  he  came  to  New  York  and  opened 
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an  atelier  for  the  free  treatment  in  this 
country  of  French  architectural  effects. 

When  F.  W.  Kuckstuhl  fought  his  last 
fight  for  art  with  Builder  Taylor  and  re- 
signed his  position  as  Chief  of  Sculpture, 
Karl  Theodore  Francis  Bitter  was  ap- 
]ioiuted  in  his  place.  Bitter  is  the  per- 
sonification of  symboLsm.  He  sounded 
the  keynote  of  the  symbolic  statuary 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  great  picture 
created  on  Art  hill.  He  made  it  speak 
jubihition  and  festivity,  yet  give  expression 
to  the  graver  ideals  on  which  the  Exposi- 
tion is  based. 

Bitter  combines  the  several  apparently 
antiigonistic  qualities  of  poetic  sensibility, 
executive  ability,  and  those  which  enable 
him  to  see  at  the  same  time  the  largest 
feature  of  a  thing  and  its  smallest  detail. 
There  is  a  bravura  quality  aliout  him,  a 
rapidity  of  thought  and  s]>eech„  a  touth 
of  style  that  is  not  entirely  American  nor 
yet  altogether   French,   and   yet    belong- 
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iug  only  ]Kirti:illy  tu  the  Aiuslriaii  ty[>e. 
When  the  builder  and  sculjjtor  \vdd  d^nie 
their  wt»rk  there  yet  remained  that  luih  li 
uf  nature  necessary  to  make  the  World's 
Fair  a  whole.  Then  came  the  gardener  to 
lay  the  carpet  of  green,  to  weave  the  em- 
broidery of  flowers^  to  deck  out  hills  and 
paths  ill  their  millinery  of  shru!>s  and 
trees,  to  lie  the  lines  uf  architecture  with 
color,  to  l»ui!d  a  leafy  screen  which  would 
diijclose  rather  than  conceal  the  Ijeauty  of 
the  buildings.  It  v/js  olivions  that  this 
wt>rk,  whith  dejtended  as  much  on  taste 
as  skill,  must  lie  given  into  a  master  gar- 
dener* s  hands,  and  George  K.  Kessler, 
the  man  who  designed  Kmisiia  City's  park 
system,  was  chi>sen. 

He  derided  tluu  to  make  the  gardening 
of  the  World's  Fair  effective  it  must  be 
held  in  a  minor  key,  in  order  I  hat  the  great 
buildings  might  di»minate.  Aud  yet  nt) 
exposition  ever  showed  such  wealth  ol  foli- 
age as  this.  Kessler's  idea  was  that,  as 
the  great  buildings  standi  with  broad  ave- 


ues  and  waterways  between,  th€ 
should  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  royal  cily» 
its  pakices  surrounded  with  shade  trees  to 
produce  distinctively^  street  forms*  with  a 
succession  of  leafy  shields  to  iniemii>t 
the  lines  of  the  buildings  and  break  the 
monotony  of  straight  fai^^ades.  Then  he 
inirodu*  ed  broad  j>anels  of  green  beside 
the  waterwaySj  ajid  sunken  gardens  and 
a  great  base  of  green  for  Art  hill 
There  the  city  effect  terminates  and  \nl!a 
grounds  begin  among  the  Slate  build- 
ings on  the  hills,  eni^ling  at  the  background 
of  forest. 

Kessler  had  f<)ur  yenrs  of  training  in 
the  grand  ducid  gardens  in  Weimar,  be- 
ginning when  fifteen  years  old.  He  was 
[iractising  his  profession  in  New  York 
when  he  was  brt)ughl  West  by  the  presi* 
dent  of  a  railroad  lo  lay  out  his  private 
park  and  beiiutify  the  station  surroundings 
on  his  railroad.  Later  he  laid  out  in 
Kansas  City  the  tnost  beautiful  garden 
system  in  the  West. 


I 


Tlu  j^rc-ai  ccnitai  dome  of  (he /air. 


WHAT  IT  COSTS  TO  SEE  1 

A   practical  Estimate  for  Practical 
By  Charles  F.  Drayton 


T  least  seventy- five  per  cent, 
of  the  people  who  will  visit 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position at  St.  Louis  this 
sunamer  earn  the  average 
American  salary.  What 
will  the  visit  cost  them?  Can  they 
afford  it? 

The  first  consideration  is  railroad  fare. 
The  railroad  associations  centering  in  St 
Louis  have  established  bases  firom  which 
anyone  may  estimate  this  cost,  after  de- 
termining the  distance  they  are  from  St. 
Louis  and  the  regular  one  way  railroad 
fare  firom  the  starting  place  to  that  dty, 
as  follows  : — 

A  rate  of  one  cent  a  mile  from  all  points, 
good  only  for  passage  in  day  coaches,  with 
stop-over  of  six  days  in  St.  Louis. 

Round  trip  season  tickets,  including  all 
passenger  train  privileges,  eighty  per  cent. 
of  the  double  fare. 

Tickets  good  for  sixty  days,  all  train 
privileges,  one  and  one- third  of  the  West 
bound  fare. 

Ten  to  fifteen  day  excursions,  one  fare 
plus  two  dollars. 

AH  round  trip  tickets  to  points  beyond 
may  be  made  good  for  stop-over  at  St. 
Louis  on  payment  to  the  railroad  of  a  fee 
of  one  dollar. 

A  man  may  live  in  St.  Louis  during  the 
World's  Fair  as  cheaply  as  in  any  city  in 
the  country  where  there  is  no  such  de- 
mand for  lodging  and  board.  St.  Louis 
is  prepared  to  take  care  of  her  guests. 
Her  great  hotels  in  the  downtown 
section  will  jiot  be  patronized  by  our 
firiend  of  the  average  salary,  but  there  are 
innumerable  lodgings  awaiting  him.  There 
are  almost  a  hundred  minor  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  and  several  hundred  resi- 
dences in  which  he  may  live.  The  average 
price  for  this  dass  of  lodgings  is  one  dollar 
a  day  for  each  person. 
411 


The  visitor  must  I 
daily  expenses,  vi^J 
fare,  admisvsion  to  tl 
ddentals.  The  ktl 
temperaments  of  I 
include  siu:h  extral 
indulge  in  at  ho  ml 
those  connected  I 
position  in  a  mere  I 
ner,  which  of  courJ 
salary  probably  willl 
on  rare  occn^ions.  I 

There  will  be  HttI 
of  lodgings.  In  est  J 
the  exposition  ant  I 
price  of  hotel  lodgini 
cents  for  each  persJ 
class  will  cost  any  iJ 
plan  such  rooms  will 
In  such  hotels  single  I 
as  follows  :  Breakfa$l 
fifty  cents  J  evenini 
cents.  I 

In  the  great  i 
which  our  average  I 
lodge,  the  maximuil 
ten  dollars  a  day.  1| 
hotels  in  all  parts  of! 
tor  may  obtain  lodj 
a  day.  Very  corn! 
had  in  boarding  hoi 
lings  not  far  from  til 
at  one  dollar  a  day  J 

For  the  conveni  J 
the  semi-public  mm 
have  inaugurated  Irl 
Any  one  of  them  wl 
quiries  with  regard  I 
the  visitor  to  safe  al 
in  advance  of  his  I 
Fair  Free  In  format  I 
direction  of  the  EkI 
addition  to  ihis  ihJ 
quiry  of  any  of  thJ 
The  Business  MenI 
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Educa-  be  any  overcharging.   The  same  applies  to 

ambus,  lodgings* 

Army,         Could  our  friend  afford  to  spend  a  Kttle 

Union,  more  money  on  his  comfart  than  the  fore- 

ghters,  going  table  enumerates  he  can   still  keep 

ns    arc  his  expenses  within  five  dollars  a  day,  and 

on    for  during  a  two  week's   visit  see   everything 

nends.  desiral>le^  as  follows  : — 
n   such 
r  food.  Breakfast  ........,...*..,...  f  40 

one  are  Carfare  lo  grounds  .»*-.,-,...     05 

3ty   for  Admission  to  Fair. ...._., 50 

^,  -  Incidental  rides  and  souvenirs.     8c 

►ositiori  On  the  Pike     .....,,/.,.....     50 

-sed  by  Luncheon  at  Fair 50 

:e  tney  Carfare  downtowD  .».****.*».     o§ 

highest  Dinner , 50 

y  is  so  Hotel , i.  50 

y   take  Total _,. I4.85 

!v€r  he 

Arill  eat  ^^^    more    than    likely  The  Pike  will 

md   hi.s  *^*^^Pt  more  money  from   visitors'  pockets 

tabula-  -^^^  ^^>'  other  feature  of  the  Fair.    There 

*xtjense  ^^^  forty -four    attractions  here,    and  the 

cost  of  seeing  them   all  is  about    twenty 

dollars.     The  Pike  attractions  outnumber 

26  those  on  the  fiimous  Chicago  Midway  by 

*>S  a  ratio  of  two    to    one,  while    the    area 

S^  covered  is  three  times  greater.  The  average 

*  general    adim'ssion   is    twenty-five  cents  ; 

J.  highest  general    admission,     fifty    cents ; 

_QQ  lowest  general  admissiouj  ten  cents,  while 

the  greatest  charge  for  seeing  all  the  attrac- 

,50  tions  in  any  of  the  concessions  is  one  dol- 
lar.    The  charge  on  the  Ferris  wheel  is 

rants  to  fifty  cents,  rides  in  launches  and  gondolas, 

^Tiuinds  fifty  cents,  and  roller  chairs,  accompanied 

Irsl  you  by  guide,  sixty  cents   an   hour.     A   com- 

iV   from  plete  tour  of  the  grounds  on  the  Intra- 

enis  fur  mural  railroad  costs  ten  cents*   An  automo- 

s,   fish,  bile  ride  from  the  city  to  the  World's  Fair 

coffee,  grounds  costs  fifty  cents, 

per  may  Outside  the  fair  grounds  are  numerous 

The  summer  gardens,  a  feature  of  summer  life  in 

im  firum  St.  Louit;,  at  which  good  vaudeville  and 

fare  of  spectacular  entertainments  are  in  progress, 

(cal  and  and  the  theaters  down  town  areopen^  pre- 

ly  style,  sen  ting    good   attractions.     Admission  to 

cents  ;  these  costs  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar 

n   ome-  and  fifty  cents, 

%    forty  Altogether  a  man  on  the  Average  salary 

ribs    of  may  do  the  World's  Fair  in  a  generous  and 

),    sixty  enjoyable  way  for  two  weeks  for  from  forty- 

nts ;  ice  five    to  seven ty-fivc   dollars.      Perhaps  a 
good  average  would  be  sixty  dollars.   This 

restaU'  of  course,  does  not  In  elude  railroad  fare, 

will  not  which  cannot  be  averaged. 


THE  FEET  OF  THE  DET 

A    Tale  of  Cousin   Carrie  and  the  Louisian\ 
By  Ellis  Parker  Butler 


aye 


''OU  jii^t  mind  what  I  tell  you,"  said 
Gramma  Dt-'twilcr,  from  her  seat 
of  honor  in  the  rickety  willow 
rocking  chadr,  **ifyou  never  sensed  that 
you  had  !eg^  in  your  life  before,  youMl 
sense  it  before  you've  been  on  them  show 
grounds  two  days." 

The  Detwilers  were  going  to  St.  Louis 
— **  the  hull  kit  and  boodle  of  them,'*  as 
Gramma  said  — Ma  and  Pa  Detwiler,  WIU- 
yum,  who  was  twenty -two,  Mary  who  was 
twelve,  J  awn,  aged  ten,  and  the  two 
babies,  who  were  nine  and  seven.  Only 
Gramma  and  Peter  were  to  remain  at 
home;  Gramma  because  of  her  age  and 
Peter  because  he  reckoned  he  would  go 
down  a  little  later  on. 

*'I  wisht  you  wouldn'tsaylegs  so  often, 
Gramma/*  Ma  Detwiler  said.  *' It  ain't 
proper.     It  don't  sound  nice." 

Gramma  laughed  in  her  peculiar  man- 
ner, which  was  much  like  a  chuckle, 

**Go  'long  with  you,  Sally,"  she  said, 
good-naturedly,  *'wherj  a  person  gits  to 
my  age  legs   is  legs^   whatever  they  was 
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once.    And  I  don*t| 
for  *eni.** 

•*If  I  felt  called 
said  Mrs.  Detwiler,  | 

*'Well,  Sally/' 
you  git  to  trottin'l 
grounds,  if  so  be  itT 
Fair,  I  guess  you'll  [ 
legs  the  same  as  an)| 

** Above   all,"  s^ 
when  the  **  hull  kit  | 
wilers,  little  and  hh 
by,  *  *  keep  your  eyd 
from  Oklahoma.      ll 
me  remember  whol 
oldest  boy  married,  | 
rible  not  to  rememt 
know,  bein*  as  she 
If  you  sec  her  you 
sure  to  go  to   St. 
school    now,    an' 
You'll  know  Cousinl 
She's  just  a  year  ad 
Willyum." 

**  Now,  above  all 
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made 
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them^ 
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;i  found 

indow. 
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Mary 
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Tv'a.sn't, 

a  sur- 
er! can 
hat  ever 
haken, 
green- 
auty  of 
y  ;^tood 
)etwiler 
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**  Sally,"  he  said^  **  so  long  as  I've 
lived  on  (Jod's  green  earth  I  never  looked 
to  see  nothin'  Uke  this!     It's  fsoe!" 

Ma  Detwiler,  a  baby  on  either  side, 
was  still  a  woman,  and  divided  her  atten- 
tion between  the  scene  and  the  other 
women.  When  the  fanoily  moved  on,  she 
held  her  skirt  in  a  manner  quite  unknown 
in  Kilo,  Such  environments  sanctioned 
style. 

''  All  I  wish,"  she  said,  *'  is  that  Gram- 
ma Detwiler  could  be  here  I  She'd  get 
the  real  good  of  it.  I'm  sort  of  afraid  of 
it." 

They  spent  their  first  day  on  the 
grounds  wandering  about  in  a  rather  aim- 
less manner,  viewing  the  exteriors  of  the 
buildings,  and  keeping  an  eye  apiece  for 
Cousin  Carrie.  Occasionally,  Willyum 
would  spread  out  a  large  folding  map  of 
the  grounds  and  figure  out  where  they 
were  at  the  moment,  and  trace  the  way  !o 
the  entrance.  It  gave  them  a  sense  of  not 
being  lost,  although  they  were  utterly  lost 
most  of  the  time,  and  as  often  as  not  Will- 
yum was  wrong  in  his  idea  of  where  they 
were. 

Willyum  and  Miiry  were  eager  to  see 
the  Iowa  building,  and  the  family  walked 
several  miles  as  directed  by  Willyum  from 
his  map,  but  finally  gave  up  the  search, 
after  having  all  but  stumbled  over  it*  They 
also  sought  the  Oklahoma  building,  where 
they  felt  pretty  sure  they  would  find 
Cousin  Carrie,  but  were  unable  to  locate 
it. 

*' There!"  exclaimed  Ma  Detwiler  as 
they  were  making  their  way  toward  the 
exit,  **Mary,  see  that  girl  just  ahead? 
Don't  that  look  like  what  youM  take  your 
Cousin  Carrie  to  resemble  ?  Just  run  on 
and  look  back  in  her  face.  Maybe  it's 
her." 

**  Ma,  I've  run  after  so  many  girls 
already,  my  feet  are  just  dead,"  com- 
plained Mary.  ''I  just  won't  run  after 
this  one. " 

**  Willyum,  you  go,"  said  Ma  Detwiler, 
'•^ yoji'll  do  that  much  for  your  Gramma.  • ' 

Willyum  overtook  the  girl,  who  was 
alone,  and  as  he  raised  his  hat,  she 
stepped  back,  a  little  frightened,  and  Will- 
yum blushed. 

**  Excu^^e  me/'  he  said,  **are  you  my 
Cousin  Carrie  from  Oklahoma?'' 

The  girl  shook  her  head  and  moved  on 
hastily.     Willyum  perspired  freely  and  feit 
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miserable.  He  stood  awkwardly  while  the 
girl  walked  away. 

**  'Twasn*t  her,**  he  said  shortly,  when 
the  family  came  up. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Detwiler*s  feet  were 
so  sore  she  could  not  go  to  the 
grounds.  Mary  had  made  friends  with 
two  young  girls  at  the  supper  table,  and 
as  she  had  freely  anointed  her  feet  with 
witch  hazel,  she  was  able  to  go  with  them. 
Pa  Detwiler  took  the  two  babies,  and  Will- 
yum  went  alone.  Willyum  went  to  the 
Pike.  He  began  with  the  first  show,  visit- 
ing one  after  another  and  it  was  noon  be- 
fore he  was  aware  of  it,  and  his  feet  were 
so  weary  that  he  started  for  home.  He 
wandered  about  until  he  reached  the  Art 
Palace,  and  to  escape  the  heat  and  per- 
haps find  a  seat,  he  entered. 

To  Willyum,  art  was  new.  In  the 
presence  of  these  paintings  he  felt  abashed 
and  clumsy.  As  he  passed  fi-om  one 
picture  to  another,  he  knew  he  was  en- 
joying himself,  but  he  felt  vaguely  out 
of  place.  He  edged  up  to  the  groups  of 
sightseers  and  tried  to  catch  what  they 
said  about  the  pictures.  He  was  intensely 
lonely. 

Once  he  paused  before  a  picture  of  a 
rock-bound  coast,  on  which  waves  were 
dashing,  and  the  desire  to  speak  over- 
powered him.  Two  kind  looking  ladies 
stopped  beside  him  and  eyed  the  paint- 
ing critically,  and  Willyum  said,  *  *  Great, 
ain't  it?" 

The  ladies  looked  at  him  with  surprise, 
and  moved  hastily  away. 

He  was  dying  to  have  someone  to  talk 
to,  and  his  legs  were  aching.  He  dropped 
into  a  seat  before  a  huge  historical  scene, 
and  eyed  it  languidly.  Then  a  smaller 
canvas  caught  his  eye — a  group  of  peaches 
— and  tired  as  he  was  he  saw  that  they 
were  real.  He  arose  and  walked  over  to 
have  a  close  view.  On  one  of  the  peaches 
a  dew  drop  clung — you  could  see  it 
sparkle.  Or  another  a  bee  lazily  rested. 
Willyum  was  astounded.  Never  had  he 
believed  that  art  could  so  wonderftiUy 
mimic  nature.  He  glanced  around  and, 
seeing  he  was  unobserved  by  the  guard, 
he  touched  the  bee  lightly  with  his  finger. 
It  was  indeed  painted.  He  went  back 
to  his  seat,  and  found  a  young  woman 
occupying  part  of  it.  She  was  the  girl 
he  had  spoken  to  the  previous  afternoon. 
She  made  room  for  him. 


'*Say/'  he  burl 
if  I  speak  to  yoil 
'round  this  place  I 
like  rd  bust  for  I 

**  Yes,  '■  she  re  J 
way.  I  was  so  I 
I'd  seen  before  ihJ 
It  tickled  me  to  I 
bee  with  your  fin  J 
thing.     Awful  natl 

**  Beats  aiiythini 
said.  '*l'm  kindl 
the  show,  I  guess.  I 
sort  of  thing.*'       I 

'*Me  too.  I  J 
and  I  said  the  firstl 
the  Palace  of  EdI 
seen  it  yet,  but  si 
here  every  day,**   I 

**I've  got  to  seJ 
said  Willyum,  '*bil 
on  the  AgricultuI 
come  here  often,  I 
take  in  a  difTerent  I 

**I  set  out  that  I 
"but  ray  ankles  J 
up  to  my  programil 
I  can't  walk,  I  jusi 
out  a  nice  picture  I 
at  it.  I  guess  ev  J 
here."  I 

**  Ma's  ankles  gl 
Willyiim  briefly.  I 
soaldn'  in  witch  hJ 

''I  know/'  the! 
morning  that  I'  d  I 
see  miything  on  1 
what,  but  I  didn'l 
winter  to  j>ay  for  al 
self  out  of  lied  an  J 
Ma's  feet  bother  iJ 

Willyum  smiled.  I 

''There  ain't  a  I 
that  ain't  ready  to  I 
ture,  1  guess,"  hel 
they'd  been  steppi 

The  girl  glance cl 
half  archly.  I 

''I  came  to  St,  I 
*'but  I  have  a  bl 
who's  a  dniggifit,  m 
me  four  boxes  of  J 
don't  know  how  iti 
I'd  like  your  mothi 

'«SheM  be  mil 
said  eagerly.  1 

**I  don't  just  I 


unleiis 


*t  you 
could 
leleviin 
tu  Ite 
1  ii^eet 
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thought  was  her  to-day,  an*  him  with  her 
all  the  time!  Well,  ^Viljyum  usually  beats 
out  this  family.  He  takes  more  after 
Gramma  than  any  of  tis  does.** 

**  She's  good-lookin',  ain't  she?**  said 
Mary,  *  *  but  both  of  them  looks  as  if  they 
was  scairt  of  bein'  drowned.  Let's  hurry 
around  to  the  next  landin*  an'  meet 
them. ' ' 

**  It  ain't  no  use  doin*  that  Mary,"  Pa 
said,  **we  can't  catch  up  with  that  skiff, 
an'  I  guess  Willyum  will  bring  her  to  our 
hotel  this  evenin*." 

Willyum  was  rather  late  getting  back  to 
the  hotel,  and  he  went  at  once  to  the 
dining-room.  He  did  not  burst  out  with 
the  news  that  he  had  found  Cousin  Carrie, 
although  the  family  kindly  waited  that  he 
might  have  that  pleasure,  reserving  their 
knowledge  as  a  further  surprise. 

''Well,  Willyum,"  said  Ma  Detwiler, 
at  length,  **  anything  new  to-day  ?" 

William  balanced  a  piece  of  potato  on 
his  knife  blade  while  he  shook  his  head 

*'No,  Ma,"  he  said 

**  Didn't  you  see  Cousin  Carrie?"  his 
mother  asked. 

**Isaw  plenty  that  might  have  been 
her,"  he  said  carelessly. 

One  of  the  babies,  finding  it  impossible 
to  remain  silent  longer,  inlerniptei 

*  *  Willyum, ' '  he  said,  **  how  does  it  feel 
to  ride  in  a  gondoleer  ?" 

Willyum' s  face  turned  crimson. 

**  That  was  one  of  the  girls  you  thought 
was  Cousin  Carrie,"  he  said.  **I  run 
across  her  yesterday,  and  she  said  she  had 
some  salve  that  would  help  Ma's  feet  So 
I  made  out  to  meet  her  to-day  and  git  it. 
I  guess  that's  all  right,  ain't  it?" 

**  If  her  salve  will  help  my  feet  any," 
said  Ma  Detwiler,  **I'm  right  glad  you 
met  her." 

Willyum  blushed  again. 

**  I  guess  I  forgot  to  git  it,"  he  said 
weakly. 

**  Willyum,"  said  his  mother  sternly, 
'*  you  want  to  be  careful  how  you  take  up 
with  strange  women  in  a  place  hke  this." 

**Now,  Ma,"  said  Willyum,  **I  don't 
call  her  strange.  You  took  her  for  Cousin 
Carrie,  yourself.  An*  she  wants  to  meet 
you  to-morrow.     She's  a  nice  girl. ' ' 

**  If  she  meets  me  to-morrow,"  Ma  an- 
nounced, positively,  ** she's  got  to  come 
here.  I  don't  stir  out  of  this  hotel.  My 
legs  have  plumb  give  out." 
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"Ma,"  Pa  Detwiler  teased,  ** ain't  it  a 
little  improper  to  say  *  legs  '  in  public  V  * 

**  No,  it  ain't,*'  she  replied,  **  ankles  is 
ankles,  and  mine  is  sore;  and  feet  is  feet, 
and  mine  is  frazzled;  but  them  two  things 
don*t  begin  to  give  no  idea  how  bruised 
and  achy  and  worn  out  my  legs  is. '  * 

**Shaw,  now!  Sally!*'  said  Pa,  sooth- 
ingly, *'  Fm  as  bad  off  as  you  are;  my  legs 
is  sore  clean  up  to  my  shoulder  blades!" 

The  next  day  Willyum  asked  for  the 
salve  as  soon  as  he  met  the  girl 

**  I  guess  we'll  all  be  glad  to  use  this," 
he  said.  **  There  ain't  one  good  foot  left 
in  our  family.  This  fair  is  the  widest 
spread  out  and  the  hardest  underfoot  of 
anything  I  ever  saw. ' ' 

They  wandered  rather  aimlessly,  con- 
tent to  be  together. 

*  *  Is  it  called  polite  where  you  came 
from,"  said  the  girl,  **for  a  man  to  look 
after  all  the  girls  he  passes  when  he's 
walkin'  with  another  lady  ?'  * 

**  Don't  mind  me,"  Willyum  pleaded, 
**  it's  a  habit  I've  got  into.  I  reckon  I'U 
never  git  over  lookin'  at  girls.  I've  got 
a  third  cousin,  and  she's  likely  to  be 
here  and  the  whole  family's  lookin*  for 
her. 

**  I  guess  most  everybody's  sort  of  ex- 
pectin'  to  meet  folks  they  know,  *  *  she  re- 
plied, **  everybody  expects  everybody  else 
to  be  here.  I  kept  lookin'  for  some  of  my 
folks  the  first  week,  but  I'm  over  that 
now. ' ' 

Willyum  pointed  to  where  a  man  was 
dragging  two  small  boys  along  a  walk. 

** That's  Pa,"  he  said,  *'he's  tryin'  to 
ketch  up  with  that  girl  ahead,  who  looks 
like  she  might  be  our  cousin.  He  won't 
get  her.  He's  too  dead  tired  to  walk  fast 
enough. '  * 

**  He's  real  handsome,"  the  girl  said. 
"Are  them  your  brothers?" 

Willyum  started  forward  quickly. 

"Wait!"  he  said. 

He  saw  a  girl  ahead  who  might  be 
Gousin  Carrie,  and  he  pushed  his  way  after 
her.  Once  he  smiled  back  to  where  his 
companion  stood,  and  then  he  went  on. 
The  girl  he  was  following  must  have  been 
a  new  arrival  for  she  walked  briskly,  and 
Willyum  could  just  keep  her  hat  in  sight. 
The  more  he  studied  her  hat,  the  more 
sure  he  was  that  she  was  Cousin  Carrie. 
When,  at  length  she  stopped,  she  was  not 
Cousin   Carrie.     When    he    reached  the 


statue  by  which  hi 
she  was  gone,        I 

He  waited  hall 
wearily  trudged  tJ 
he  took  his  seat  bl 
and  waited.  WhI 
that  night,  he  real 
He  was  cross  ancl 
cross.  I 

"I  don't  beliel 
Carrie,"  he  said,  I 
and  is  buried  out  I 

"  Maybe  she  I 
couldn't  save  el 
Mary.  I 

"Might  be  J 
again,"  Ma  suggel 
to  think  of  unpleal 

"Well,"  said  I 
let's  look  for  her  J 
she's  likely  lookil 
six  chances  to  o  J 
of  us  an'  only  onel 

The  family  heaJ 

"It'll  be  like  I 
don't  have  to  loJ 
said  Ma.  ^^Thatl 
had  to  keep  movil 
If  I  can  just  go  si 
I'll  enjoy  this  fair  I 
it's  been  a  task  sol 

"I  guess  we' I 
Granuna,"  Pa  saiJ 

For  several  dl 
went  some  wh  ere  I 
looked  at  the  peJ 
he  might  have  bel 
but  the  lost  girl  dl 
gone  home.  I 

The  things  thel 
were  more  nttmcrJ 
Every  great  expor^l 
circus — ^you  can't  I 
stored  up  a  great  J 
took  back  to  her  nl 
and  free  souvenirsl 

At  every  meal  I 
sorry  you  didn't  si 
to  every  tale  of  tl 
you  do  tell  me  it  I 
Fair!  Well,  land! 
home."  I 

Will)rum,  on  Sl 
coat,  and  putting  I 
felt  a  hard,  rouni 
box  of  salve.  I 

"Ma,"    he   sal 
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C<JTJsin  Carrie  nearly  a  week  and  1  didn't 

know  it!' ' 

**And  to  think,"  said  Gramma  sadly, 
'Hhat  you  was  right  with  her  an'  you 
didn't  nsk  her  who  Aleck's  second  wife's 
tjldest  buy  imnrried,  I  dassay  I*il  go  to 
my  grave  not  knowin'." 

Willyiim's  eyes  gleamed. 

*vlf  you  feel  so  eager  about  itj  Grain- 
ma/'  he  naid  with  pouHy  feigned  indiffer- 
ence, '  *  I  guess  mebby  1  can  scare  tjp  time 
to  write  to  Cousin  Carrie  and  ask  her." 

And  then  he  blushed. 


L>t^s?^-*^^ 


WFW' 


I 


OT  BILLINGS, 
BREAKER 
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**T>on't  you  never  read  the  papers?** 
he  inijuired,  with  such  evident  oompassion 
that  ^'  Kink  "  Martin  and  the  other  boys 
snickered.  This  from  '*  Bitter  Root,** 
who  scorns  literature  outside  of  the 
**  Arkansas  Printing,'*  as  he  terms  the  illus- 
trations! 

**  Guess  I'll  have  to  show  you  my  press 
notices,"  and  from  a  hip  pocket  he  pro- 
duced a  fat  bundle  of  dippings  in  a  rubber 
band.  These  he  displayed  jealously p  and 
I  stared  agape ,  for  they  were  front  pag^es 
ofi^Teai  metropolitan  dailies,  marred  with 
red  and  black  scare  heads,  in  which  I 
ghmpsed  the  words,  **BJlUngs,  of  Mon- 
tana," **' Bitter  Root*  on  Arbitration/* 
*'A  Locbinvar  Out  of  the  West/'  and 
other  things  as  puzzling. 

**  Press  NoticesT'  echoed  "Kink" 
scornfully,  ''Wouldn*t  that  rope  ye? 
He  talks  like  Big  Ike  that  went  whh  the 
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Wild  West  Show.  When  a  puncher  gets 
so  lazy  he  can't  earn  a  livin'  by  the  sweat 
of  his  pony,  he  grows  his  hair,  goes  on  the 
stage  bustin'  glass  balls  with  shot  cartridges 
and  talks  about  *  press  notices.'  Let's 
see  '  em,  Billings.  You  pinch  '  em  as  close 
to  your  stummick  as  though  you  held 
cards  in  a  strange  poker  game. ' ' 

**Well,  I  have  set  in  a  strange  game, 
amongst  aliens,"  said  Billings,  disregarding 
the  request,  *'and  I've  held  the  high 
cards,  also  I've  drawed  out  with  honors. 
I've  sailed  the  medium  high  seas  with 
mutiny  in  the  stoke-hold;  I've  changed 
the  laws  of  labor,  politics  and  municipal 
economies.  I  went  out  of  God's  country 
right  into  the  heart  of  the  decayin*  East, 
and  by  the  application  of  a  runnin'  noose 
in  a  hemp  rope  I  strangled  oppression  and 
put  eight  thousand  men  to  work."  He 
paused  ponderously.  "I'm  an  Arbitra- 
tor!" 

**  The  deuce  you  are,"  indignantly  cried 
'*  Reddy  "  the  cook.      "Who  says  so?" 

"Reddy"  isn't  up  in  syntax,  and  his 
unreasoning  loyalty  to  Billings  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  of  such  standing  that  his  re- 
marks afford  no  conjecture. 

"  Yes,  I've  cut  into  the  '  Nation's  Peril' 
and  the  *Cryin'  Evil'  good  an'  strong — 
walkin'  out  from  the  stinks  of  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  of  Chicago,  into  the  lime- 
light of  publicity,  via  the  *  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly' route. 

"You  see  I  got  those  ten  carloads  of 
steers  into  the  city  all  right,  but  I  was  so 
blame  busy  splatterin'  through  the  tracked- 
up  wastes  of  the  cow  pens,  an'  inhalin* 
the  sewer  gas  of  the  west  side  that  I  never 
got  to  see  a  newspaper.  If  I'd  'a'  read 
one,  here's  what  I'd  'a'  found,  namely: 
The  greatest,  stubbornest,  riotin'est  strike 
ever  known,  which  means  a  heap  for  Chi- 
cago, she  being  the  wet-nurse  of  labor 
trouble. 

"The  whole  river  front  was  tied  up. 
Nary  a  steamer  had  whistled  inside  the 
six-mile  crib  for  two  weeks,  and  eight 
thousand  men  was  out.  There  was  hold- 
ups and  blood-sheddin*  and  picketin', 
which  last  is  an  alias  for  assault  with  in- 
tents, and  altogether  it  was  a  prime  place 
for  a  cowman,  on  a  quiet  vacation — just 
homelike  and  natural. 

"It  was  at  this  point  that  I  enters, 
bustin'  out  of  the  smoke  of  the  Stock 
Yards,  all  sweet   and   beautiful,  like  the 


gentle  hecroinc  il 
through  the  curt  I 
stage.  I 

"Now  you  knJ 
ference  between  tl 
cago- — it's  just  IlII 
over  into  the  Unil 

"Well,  soon  aJ 
for  the  lake  froni 
sluice  the  coal  duJ 

"I  was  busy  wJ 
lie  when  I  see  a  J 
'long^ide  lookin'  1 

"  *(;et  in,'  sJ 
obeyed  orders  lool 
tary  training,  I  fJ 
from  the  way  he  1 
it  straight  and  ruiil 
his  hands  on  the  I 
fingers.  He  seerl 
both  ways — regMal 

"  *  You  lap  it  I 

*  like  a  cowman — I 
West  ?'  I 

"  'Nope/  say  si 
"*WeU    I'm   I 

*  out  aljsorbin  '  s  J 
ture  and  free  luncl 
If  I  ajn'  t  keepin'  I 
your  company/     I 

"  *  Tm  your  J 
sa)rs  he,  and  in  tl 
further  explained  I 
fireman,  out  on  a  I 
lerin'  information! 

"It  all  come  uJ 
sian-"  I 

"Back  up/'  I 
squirming,  "  are  I 
together!  You'rJ 
Kid.  Ye  must  hi 
heel  and  got  concl 

"Yes  sir  I  Incl 
tinued.  "OldrJ 
rich  TransportatiJ 
rible.  It  lands  oJ 
ing  about  nine  I 
steady,  and  reach  I 
eleven.  He  can  I 
taste.  One  mornl 
like  about  ten- fori 
mittee  from  Firenl 
No.  2  1,  with  a  dl 
proddin'  him  \vittl 
he  didn't  ante  thJ 

**I  'spose  a  teal 
assimilated  intern  J 
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lie-up  ever  known.  The  hospitals  and 
morgnes  was  Ml  of  non-union  men,  Imt 
the  river  was  empty  all  right  Yes,  he 
had  a  ptTsuadja'  method  of  arbitration 
quite  cunvincing  to  the  most  calloused,  in- 
volving the  layin*  on  of  the  lead  pipe. 

"' 'Things  got  to  be  pretty  fierce  by  and 
by,  for  they  had  the  police  buffaloed,  and 
disturbances  gut  plcntycr  than  the  Lasuati- 
tics  at  a  butchers*  picnic*  The  strikers 
goi  hungry,  too,  finally,  because  the  prin- 
ciples of  unionism  is  like  a  rash  on  your 
mechanic,  skin  deep — inside,  his  gastrics 
works  three  shifts  a  day  even  if  his  out- 
sides  is  idle  and  steaming  with  Socialism. 

*'*Oily'  fed  *em  dray  loads  of  elo- 
quence, but  it  didn't  seem  to  be  real  filEn'. 
They'd  leave  the  lecturer  and  rob  a 
bakery. 

*'  He  was  a  wonder  though;  just  sat  in 
his  office,  and  kept  the  shipowners  wait  in* 
in  Hnt*,  sweann'  bitter  and  refined  cuss- 
words     about       *  ign  oran  t       fiend'     an  d 

*  cussed      pedagogue,'      which    last,     for 

*  Kink's'  enhghtenment,  means  a  kind 
of  Hebrew  meetin' -house, 

"These  here  details  my  new  iriend  give 
me,  ending  with  a  eulogy  on  '  Oily'  Hee- 
gan,  the  Idol  uf  the  Idle, 

**  *  If  he  says  starve,  we  starve^*  says  he, 
'and  if  hu  says  work,  we  work.  See!  Oh 
he's  the  goods,  he  is!  Let's  go  down  by 
the  river^mebbe  we'll  see  him,'  So  me 
and  Mnrdock  hiked  down  Water  Street, 
where  they  keep  blue  mosquito  netting 
over  the  bar  fixtures  and  spit  at  the  stove. 

'*  Wc  finind  him,  a  big  mouthed,  shifty, 
kind  of  man,  'bout  as  cynical  lookin'  in 
the  face  as  a  black  bass,  and  full  of  wind 
as  a  toad  fish.  I  exchanged  drinks  for 
principles  of  socialism,  and  doin*  so  hap- 
pened to  display  my  roll  Murdock 
slijjped  nway  imd  made  talk  with  a  friend, 
then,  when  Heegao  had  left,  he  steers  me 
out  the  back  way  into  an  alley. 
'Shortcut,'  says  he  *  to  another  and  a 
better  place.* 

'^  I  follers  through  a  back  room;  then  as 
I  steps  nut  the  door  Pm  grabbed  by  this 
new  friend,  while  Murdock  bathes  my  head 
with  a  gaS'pjipe  billy,  one  of  the  regulation, 
strike  promotin*  kind^  like  they  use  for 
decoyin'  members  into  the  glorious  ranks 
of  Labor. 

'*  I  saw  a  'Burning  of  Rome'  that  was 
a  dream,  and  whole  cloudbursts  of  ahootiu' 
stars,    but    1    yanked    Mr,     Enthusiastic 
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Stranger  away  from  my  surcingle  and 
thro  we  tl  him  ag^in  the  wall.  In  the 
shuffle  Murdock  shifts  my  ballast  through 
and  steams  up  the  alley  with  my  green- 
backs, cx)nvoyed  by  his  friend, 

***Wow-Dw,'  says  I,  givin'  the  distress 
signal  so  that  the  windows  rattled,  and 
reachin'  for  my  holster,  I'd  *sl*  got  them 
both,  only  the  gun  caught  m  my  sus- 
pender. You  see,  not  anlicipatin*  any 
live  bird  shoot  Td  yjut  it  inside  my  pants- 
band,  under  ray  vest,  for  appearances*  A 
forty- five  is  like  fresh  air  to  a  drown  ding 
man — generally  has  to  be  drawed  in  haste — 
and  neither  one  shouldn't  be  mislaid.  I 
got  her  out  at  last  and  blazed  away,  just  a 
second  after  they  dodged  around  the  cor- 
ner. Then  1  hit  the  trail  after  *  em,  lettin' 
go  a  few  sky-shots  and  gettin'  a  ghost- 
dance  hoUer  off  my  stummick  that  had  been 
troubling  me.  The  wallop  on  the  head 
made  me  dijtzy  though,  and  I  zig-zagged 
awful,  tackin'  out  of  the  alley  right  into 
policeman. 

** 'Wheel'  says  I  in  joy,  for  he  had 
Murdock  safe  by  the  bits,  buckin*  con- 
sid'rable. 

***Stan'  aside  and  le'mme  'lectrocute 
'im,'  says  1.     I  thro  wed  the  gun  on  hijn 


H^i 


and  the  crowd  doggj 
ways  and  windows 
so  weak-minded  in 
over  the  curb  and  fd 

**Next  thing  I  knl 
over  the  cobbles  ton  J 

**Well,  in  the  md 
to   the    Judge,    plal 
Then  Murdock  take! 
into   songr   claimingl 
through  the  alley  tov 
I  staggered  back  oull 
menced  to  shoot  atl 
drunk,   and   fanned! 
him  with  every  jumj 
sald»  and  he  called 
Union,  Mr.  HeeganJ 
loafers  and  siew-bul 
stomped  and  said,  * 
steps  this  Napoleon 

**Sure,  he  knew  I 
known  him  for  yel 
fectly  reliable  and  hi 
bing  me,  it  was  pre! 
himself  was  at  the 
and  saw  the  whole  t| 
dock  related  it, 

'^I  jumps  up. 
I  was  buyin'   boozd 


'\A  iea^poonful  iyf  bakifi  s&da  would  have  spared  ihi 
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but  a  policeman  nailed  me,  chokin'  off  my 
rhetorics.  Mr.  Heegan  leans  over  and 
whispers  to  the  Judge,  while  I  got  chill- 
blains  along  my  spine. 

**  *Look  here,  kind  Judge,'  says  I  real 
winning  and  genteel,  *  this  man  is  so  good 
at  explainin'  things  away,  ask  him  to  talk 
off  this  bump  over  my  ear.  I  surely  didn't 
get  a  buggy  spoke  and  laminate  myself  on 
the  nut.' 

*< 'That'll  do,'  says  the  Judge.  'Mr. 
Clerk,  ten  dollars  and  costs — charge,  drunk 
and  disorderly.     Next!' 

**  *  Hold  on  there,'  says  I,  ignorant  of 
the  involutions  of  justice,  *  I  guess  I've  got 
the  bulge  on  you  this  time.  They  beat 
you  to  me.  Judge.  I  ain't  got  a  cent. 
You  can  go  through  me  and  be  welcome 
to  half  you  find.  I'll  mail  you  ten  when 
I  get  home  though,  honest.* 

<*  At  that  the  audience  giggled,  and  the 
Judge  says: — 

<'<Your  humor  doesn't  appeal  tome, 
Mr*  Billings.  Of  course,  you  have  the 
privilege  of  working  it  out.'  Oh,  Glory, 
the  '  Privilege  r 

**  Heegan  nodded  at  this,  and  I  realized 
what  I  was  against. 

**  *  Your  honor,*  says  I  with  sarcastic  re- 
finements, '  science  tells  us  that  a  perfect 
vacuum  ain't  possible,  but  afler  watching 
you  I  know  better,  and  for  you,  Mr. 
Workingman's  Friend, — us  to  the  floor,' 
and  I  run  at  Heegan. 

**  Pshaw!  I  never  got  started,  nor  I 
didn't  rightfully  come  to  till  I  rested  in  the 
workhouse,  which  last  figger  of  speech  is 
a  pure  and  beautiful  paradox. 

**  I  ain't  dwellin'  with  glee  on  the  next 
twenty- six  days — ^ten  dollars  and  costs,  at 
four  bits  a  day,  but  I  left  there  saturated 
with  such  hatreds  for  Heegan  that  my 
breath  smelled  of  'em. 

**  I  wanders  down  the  river  front,  hoping 
the  fortunes  of  war  would  deliver  him  to 
me  dead  or  alive,  when  the  thought  hit 
me  that  I'd  need  money.  I  was  bound 
to  take  another  ten  and  costs  shortly  afler 
we  met,  and  probably  more,  if  I  paid  for 
what  I  got,  for  I  figgered  on  distendin' 
myself  with  satisfaction  and  his  features 
with  uppercuts.  Then  I  see  a  sign,  *  Non- 
Union  men  wanted — ^Big  wages.'  In  I 
goes,  and  strains  my  langwidge  through 
a  wire  net  at  the  cashier. 

<<  <  I  want  them  hig  wages,*  says  L 

<«<Whatcan)roado?* 


**  Oily  fed  *^m  dray  loads  of  eloquence'^ 

"  *  Anything  to  get  the  money,'  says  I, 
'what  does  it  take  to  liquidate  an  assault 
on  a  labor  leader  ? ' 

"There  was  a  white  haired  man  in  the 
cage  who  began  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

** 'What's  your  trouble?'  says  he,  and 
I  told  him. 

"  *  If  we  had  a  few  more  like  you,  we'd 
bust  the  strike,*  says  he,  kind  of  sizin'  me 
up.  *  I've  got  a  notion  to  try  it  anyhow,* 
and  he  smites  the  desk.  *  Collins  what 
d'ye  say  if  we  tow  the  Detroit  out  ?  Her 
crew  has  stayed  with  us  so  far,  and  they'll 
stick  now  if  we'll  say  the  word.  The 
unions  are  hungry  and  scrapping  among 
themselves,  and  the  men  want  to  go  back 
to  work.  It's  just  that  devil  of  a  Heegan 
that  holds  'em.  If  they  see  we've  got  a 
tug  crew  that'll  go,  they'll  arbitrate,  and 
we'll  kill  the  strike.' 

"  *  Yes  sir! '  says  Collins,  *  but  where' s 
the  tug  crew  Mr.  Badrich  ? ' 

"'Right  here!  We  three,  and  Mur- 
phy, the  bookkeeper.  Blast  this  idleness! 
I  want  to  fight* 

**  *  I'll  take  the  same,'  says  I,  *  when  I 
get  the  price.' 

"'That's  all  right.  You've  put  the 
spirit  into  me,  and  I'll  see  you  through. 
Can  you  run  an  engine?  Good!  I'll  take 
the  wheel,  and  the  others' 11  fire.  It's  go- 
ing to  be  risky  work,  though.  You  won't 
bade  out,  eh?'" 
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Reddy  interrupted  Billings  here  loudly, 
with  a  snort  of  disgust,  while  <*  Bitter 
Root  * '  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair 
before  continuing.  Martin  was  listening 
intently. 

* '  The  old  man  arranged  to  have  a  squad 
of  cops  on  all  the  bridges,  and  I  begin  an- 
ticipatin*  hilarities  for  next  day. 

**  The  news  got  out  of  course,  through 
the  secrecies  of  police  headquarters,  and 
when  we  ran  up  the  river  for  our  tow,  it 
looked  like  every  striker  west  of  Pittsburg 
had  his  family  on  the  docks  to  see  the 
barbecue,  accompanied  by  enough  cobble- 
stones and  scrap  iron  to  ballast  a  battle- 
ship. All  we  got  goin'  up  was  repartee, 
but  I  figgered  we'd  need  armor  gettin* 
back. 

* '  We  passed  a  hawser  to  the  Detroit y 
and  I  turned  the  gas  into  the  tug,  blowin* 
for  the  Wells  Street  Bridge.  Then  war  be- 
gan. I  leans  out  the  door  just  in  time  to 
see  the  mob  charge  the  bridge.  The  cops 
clubbed  *em  back,  while  a  roar  went  up 
from  the  docks  and  roof  tops  that  was  like 
a  bad  dream.  I  couldn't  see  her  move 
none  though,  and  old  man  Badrich  blowed 
again  expurgatin'  himself  of  as  nobby  a 
line  of  cuss  words  as  you'll  muster  outside 
the  cattle  belt. 

*'  *  Soak  'em,*  I  yells,  'give  'em  all  the 
arbitration  you've  got  handy.  If  she  don't 
open;  we'll  jump  her,'  and  I  lets  out 
another  notch,  so  that  we  went  plowin* 
and  boilin'  towards  the  draw. 

'*  It  looked  like  we'd  have  to  hurdle  it 
sure  enough,  but  the  police  beat  the  crowd 
back  just  in  time.  She  wasn't  clear  open 
though,  and  our  barge  caromed  off  the 
spiles.  It  was  like  a  nigger  buttin'  a  per- 
simmon tree — ^we  rattled  off  a  shower  of 
missiles  like  an  abnormal  hail  storm.  Talk 
about  your  coast  defense;  they  heaved 
everything  at  us  from  bad  names  to  rail- 
road iron,  and  we  lost  all  our  window 
glass  the  first  clatter,  while  the  smoke 
stack  looked  like  a  pretzel  with  cramps. 

"When  we'd  scraped  through  I  looked 
back  with  pity  at  the  Detroit's  crew.  She 
hadn't  any  wheel  house,  and  the  helms- 
man was  due  to  get  all  the  attention  that 
was  comin'  to  him.  They'd  built  up  a 
barricade  of  potato  sacks,  chicken  coops 
and  bric-a-brac  around  the  wheel  that 
protected  'em  somewhat,  but  even  while 
I  watched,  some  Polack  filtered  a  brick 
through  and  laid  out  the  quartermaster 


cold,  and  he  was  drug  off.  Oh!  it  was  re- 
fined and  esthetic. 

**WeIl,  we  run  the  gauntlet  presented 
every  block  with  stuff  rangin*  in  tensile 
strength  from  insults  to  asphalt  pavements, 
and  noise! — say,  all  the  racket  in  the 
world  was  a  whisper.  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  old  man  leanin'  out  of  the  pilot 
house,  where  a  window  had  been,  his 
white  hair  bristly,  and  his  nostrils  h'isted, 
embellishin'  the  air  with  surprisin'  flight 
of  gleeful  profanity. 

**  *  Hooray!  this  is  livin'  he  yells,  spy- 
in'  me  shovelin'  the  deck  out  from  under 
the  junk.  *  Best  scrap  I've  had  in  years,* 
and  just  then  some  baseball  player 
throwed  in  from  center  field,  catching  him 
in  the  neck  with  a  tomato.  Gee!  that 
man's  an  honor  to  the  faculty  of  speech. 

**I  was  doin*  bully  till  a  cobble  stone 
bounced  into  the  engine  room,  makin'  a 
billiard  with  my  off  knee,  then  I  got  kind 
of  peevish. 

**  Rush  Street  Bridge  is  the  last  one, 
and  they'd  massed  there  on  both  sides, 
like  fleas  on  a  razorback.  Thinks  I,  *  if 
we  make  it  through  here,  we've  busted 
the  strike,'  and  I  glances  back  at  the  De- 
troit just  in  time  to  see  her  crew  pullin' 
their  captain  into  the  deck  house,  limp 
and  bleedin'.  The  barricade  was  all 
knocked  to  pieces  and  they'd  flunked  ab- 
solute. Don't  blame  'em  much  either, 
as  it  was  sure  death  to  stand  out  in  the 
open  under  the  rain  of  stuff  that  come 
from   the    bridges.     Of  course   with   no 


the  opening  ahead  and  the  pessimisms  froee 
in  inc. 

* '  I  forgut  all  aljout  the  resiliency  of 
brickbats  and  the  table  manners  of  riotSj 
for  there,  on  top  of  a  bunch  of  spile 
ca'm,  maijterfnl  and  bloated  with  perjurieSi 
was  *Ojly'  Heegan  dictatin'  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  farces,  the  light  of  victory  in 
his  shifty,  little  eyes* 

'**Ten  dollars  and  costs,'  I  shrieks, 
seein'  red,  •  Lemme  crawlupthem  spiles 
to  you. ' 

**Then  inspiration  seized  me.  My  soul 
ris?  up  and  grappled  with  the  crisis,  for 
right  under  my  mit,  coiled^  suggestive  and 
pleading  was  one  of  the  tug's  heavin' 
lines,  *boul  a  three'eighths  size*  I  slips  a 
runuio'  knot  in  the  end  and  divides  the 
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coils,  crouchin'  behind  the  deck-house  till 
we  come  abeam  of  him,  then  I  straight- 
ened, give  it  a  swinging  heave,  and  the 
noose  sailed  up  and  settled  over  him  fine 
and  daisy. 

**I  jerked  back,  and  *Oily*  Heegan 
did  a  high  dive  from  Rush  Street  that  was 
a  geometrical  joy.  He  hit  kind  of  ama- 
teurish, doin'  what  we  used  to  call  a 
*  belly-buster '  back  home,  but  quite  satis- 
fying for  a  maiden  effort,  and  I  reeled  him 
in  astern. 

**  Your  Chicago  man  ain't  a  gamey  fish. 
He  come  up  tame  and  squirting  sewage 
like  a  dissolute  porpoise,  while  I  played 
him  out  where  he*d  get  the  thrash  of  the 
propeller. 

***Help,'  he  yells,  '  Fm  a  drownding.' 

**  *Ten  dollars  and  costs,*  says  I,  lettin' 
him  under  again.  *  Do  you  know  who 
you're  drinkin*  with  this  time,  hey?* 

*  *  I  reckon  the  astonishment  of  the  mob 
was  equal  to  Heegan* s;  anyhow  I'm  told 
that  we  was  favored  with  such  quietness 
that  my  voice  sounded  four  blocks,  simply 
achin'  with  satisfactions.  Then  pandemo- 
nium tore  loose,  but  I  was  so  engorsed  in 
sweet  converse  I  never  heard  it  or  noticed 
that  the  Detroit  had  slid  through  the 
draw  by  a  hair,  and  we  was  bound  for  the 
blue  and  smilin'  lake. 

***For  God's  sake,  lemme  up,'  says 
Heegan,  splashin'  along  and  lookin* 
strangely.  I  hauls  him  in  where  he 
wouldn't  miss  any  of  my  ironies,  and 
says: — 

*'*I  just  can't  do  it,  <'Oily" — ^it's 
wash  day.  You're  plumb  nasty  with  boy- 
cotts and  picketin's  and  compulsory  arbi- 
trations. I'm  goin'  to  clean  you  up,'  and 
I  sozzled  him  under  like  a  wet  shirt. 

**  I  drug  him  out  again  and  continues: — 

***This  is  Chinamen's  work,  *'Oily,** 
but  I  lost  my  pride  in  the  Bridewell,  thanks 
to  you.  It's  tough  on  St.  Louis  to  laun- 
dry you  up  stream  this  way,  but  maybe  the 
worst  of  your  heresies  '11  be  purified  when 
they  get  that  far. '  You  know  the  Chicago 
River  runs  up  hill  out  of  Lake  Michigan 
through  the  drainage  canal  and  into  the 
St.  Louis  waterworks.  Sure  it  does — most 
unnatural  stream  I  ever  see  about  direction 
and  smells. 

**Iwas  gettin'  a  good  deal  of  enjoy- 


ment and  infectioDsl 
man  Badrich  ran  I 
blood  and  pass^  toil 
his  white  hair  makiil 
of  these  fancy  ice-cl 
a  soda  fountain,        I 

'*  *Herel  here!  I 
he,  so  I  hauled  hini 
clingy,  wriiigiii'  him  I 
— by  the  necL     HJ 

**  These  clipprnga 
Root,"  fishijig  intJ 
beautiful  figgers  howl 
Heegan  he  was  hell 
sooty  little  tugboat! 
ments  and  feet  of  I 
of  Montana,  and  th  J 
tried  to  get  tugs  fori 
and  how,  all  day  I 
tops  was  visible  a  i 
about  inside  the  oil 
silence  with  joyful  I 
they'll  further  sLatJ 
steamed  up  the  rivJ 
with  a  bony- lookin'  I 
eets  on  the  stern -biti 
knotted  rope  in  his  I 
tion  of  strikers  mel 
one  D.  O'Hara  He  J 
and  Billings  read  labl 

''*Then  the  brJ 
arose  with  a  smile  I 
threw  overboard  hi 
proaching  the  boilJ 
loudly:  "Come  oj 
President  of  the  Feci 
Firemen  dragged  hi  I 
the  fiickering  lightsl 
drenched  and  strcal 
he  shone  with  the  J 
engines,  while  the  y>l 
covered  with  painll 
wonted,  intimate  col 
drawbars.  It  was  I 
fearfully  as  the  co^ 
end.  I 

"  'He's  got  the  I 
man,*  said  the  strail 
practice.  *  I 

"'Then,  as  the  I 
angrily,  he  held  up  I 
ensuing  silence,  sad  J 

**  *  Bo)rs,  the  stnl 
gan  has  arbitrated. '  I 
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-  iluink  which  sht^  tended,  and  whose  produce  she 
paiiL"  could  sell  without  kaving  the  ranch,  the 
jw  dour  child  Nurah  in  abouDding  health  aud  well- 
in    the  being,  and  the  prospect  scerned  to  smile. 

figure,  Lydia  looked   about  upon  it   all,   then 

i sightly  glaDced  backward  into  the  soft  obscurity 

lUimate  of  the  room  behind  her  where  the  chiJd 

il    little  lay  .sleeping. 

shadLs  '^  Ft^r  Gcd's  sake  t' 

id  Unit  It  was  a  hoarse^    husky  sound,   scarce 

cs  froiii  above  a  whisper^  and  it  reached  Lydia's 
ears  seemingly  from  the  back  of  the  house, 

nst  one  Nut  fur  nothing  had  she  lived  three  years 

iage  uf  upon    this   edgc^ — this    debatable    l>order 

Si  \  d  r iui  ]an  d — o  f  c  i  vi  1 1  zat i o  n .   S  h  e  n  ei  t  h  er  s  cr  earned 

Ibp  and  nor  started  wildly;  but  with  a  whitened 

wet-n  it  L\cQ  and   eyes   that  questioned   intently, 

i  wing;  drew  inward  from  the  doorway  and  mo%^ed 

sky  at  slowly  luward  the  little  kitchen  whence  the 

vuice  had  seemed  to  cotne, 

iW  Mlx-  As  she  went  she  was  aware  that  a  sound 

us  hand  like  heavy  breathing  grew  tnore  and  tnore 

claim,  audible  to  her.     When  her  eyes  had  be- 

ailures,  come  accustomed  to  the  dim  light  of  the 

which  little  room  she  made  out  a  face  at  the  tiny 

■edjjing  side  window^-a  young  face  it  was,   well 

,  sordid  featured,    but    haggard,    drawn,     marked 

Dmiby  with    a    \o\\g,    red    blaze     athwart    one 

and  left  temjiJe,  where   a  bullet   had   grazed  hot 

e,  with  recently*  and  Ut  by  a  pair  of  hunted  eye^i 

which  gleamed  with  dark  intensity- 
well  as  She  saw  instantly  how  the  intruder  had 
J  I.ydia  crept  up  to  the  little  shack  under  cover 
ving  to  of  the  rocks  and  irregidariiies  that 
e  cuuld  approached  it  on  the  side,  **  What — 
bought  what  is  it  ?'*  she  asked  whisperingly. 
Tound-  ^*W"ater — ^a  drink  of  water  first!"  came 
nerved  the  quick  answer.  She  moved  to  the 
le  hon*  water  bucket^  his  famished  eyes  following 
rs,  the  her  in  a  way  that  brought  a  lump  into  her 
largely  throat 

erpros-  She  would  have  filled  for  him  an  orrlL 

*  bunch  nary  cup;  but,  **That,'*  he  uttered,  indi* 

jardeu,  eating  wMth  his  eyes  only  a  big  tin  measure 
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and  at  the  word  and  the  .ook  that  went 
with  it  the  tears  sprang  into  her  own  blue 
eyes.  She  held  the  great  cup  to  him,  and 
as  she  watched  him  drink  the  heart  in  her 
tender  breast  utterly  melted,  and  she 
wiped  the  piteous  tears  from  her  face. 

** Thank  you — thank  you,"  he  said  as 
he  put  the  cup  back  in  her  hand,  and  it 
was  clear  to  her  that  it  was  not  the  water 
alone  to   which   his   gratitude   answered. 

*  *  Are  you  alone  ?'  *  A  sinister  query,  had 
there  been  anything  in  the  desperate  young 
face  that  could  threaten;  the  question  of  a 
robber,  a  fugitive — ^a  lover.  Lydia  felt 
instinctively  that  it  was  not  the  first,  and 
though  she  knew  it  for  the  second,  she  an- 
swered with  the  quick,  tremulous  interest 
she  might  have  given  the  third  of  these 
three. 

**  Tm  alone.  I  live  here  alone,  with  my 
child.     I  am  a  widow. ' ' 

**  But  may  not  somebody — ^?**  he  began. 
She       interrupted       comprehendingly, 

*  *  wait,  I  will  look, '  *  and  with  eager  caution 
she  crept  back  to  the  door,  stepped 
through  it,  and  out  ipto  the  brilliant  sun- 
light, which  made  beaten  gold  of  her  thick- 
growing  hair,  scanning  the  cafLon  first  up 
and  then  down,  scrutinizing  the  upper 
line  of  its  walls,  where  they  lay  sharp 
against  the  blue  sky,  searching  every  trail, 
interrogating  every  bit  of  shadow.  In  all 
that  her  eye  commanded  there  was  no 
sign  of  human  life.  She  hurried  back  to 
the  {ace  at  the  little  window. 

**  There  is  nobody  in  sight,*'  she  told 
hiniL  "  But  stay  there — I  will  come  to 
you." 

Again,  as  she  turned  from  him  to  make 
good  her  word,  he  checked  her,  putting 
a  hand  forth  to  touch  her  shoulder,  with, 
** Thank  you";  and  once  more  his  look 
extended  and  illuminated  the  meaning  of 
the  words. 

She  came  to  him — showing  plainly 
marks  of  sympathetic  excitement,  anxiety, 
alarm,  yet  moving  slowly  and  loiteringly, 
carrying  upon  her  arm  some  garments 
which  she  had  taken  from  the  line.  In  the 
instant  of  his  rising  to  his  feet  and  turn- 
ing fully  toward  her,  Lydia  became  aware 
how  young  and  comely  he  was,  despite 
his  disarray,  the  fact  that  his  left  arm 
was  in  a  sUng,  and  the  fresh,  disfiguring 
wound  on  his  temple.  A  brief  feeling  of 
embarrassment  came  to  her;  but  was  in- 
stantly swallowed  up  in  the  sense  of  some- 


thing tt^rrjble  impeni 
might  have  done  ha  J 
she  approached  him  I 
passed  her  arm  thro  I 
on  the  outside,  oovJ 
own,  moved  slowly  I 
and  in  through  it.     I 

BrougKton  had  bel 
and  his  wounds  dtcA 
at  peace  tu  sleep  th  J 
tion  on  little  Norah' J 
had  waked,  and  Hsteil 
planation  of  the  caJ 
docility— was  takingi 
at  keeping  watch  up  I 
the  cabin  t  whence  I 
miles  below,  the  tJ 
brought  into  clear  vl 
ing  up  the  trail         I 

While  the  fugitivel 
own  hands,  un^^addlJ 
fed  him  bountifully  I 
grain.  Later  she  rel 
to  gra^e  in  the  dooJ 
she  passed  and  repaJ 
that  sleeping  face  onl 
the  strong  woman'! 
girlish  body  yearned  I 

John  had  slept  fouil 
the  child  heing  at  hen 
sitting  near  the  doorl 
and  renewed,  and  cJ 
came  instantly.  Htl 
edge  of  the  bed,  ail 
have  known  the  hi 
heveled  fugitive  in  tl 

Pursued,  famisbeJ 
desperate  a^  he  had  I 
ity  of  youth  John  BrJ 
up  within  him  once  1 
at  his  foud,  waited  ul 
the  woman  scarcely  il 
silent,  big- eyed,  ing  J 
tion  pulled  hard  at  m 
as  he  looked  aboul 
made,  w(  >  m  a  n  -  kept  -  hi 
ness  hurnaniised  at  I 
gracious  feminine  sol 
peal  to  John.  I 

Briefl)^  and  simpll 
**  It  is  Fetridge*s  crol 
sold  my  ranch  h ousel 
cattle  to  them.  Whel 
came  around  ihey  sJ 
yesterday  aflernoon.  I 
without  a  thought  tlJ 
amiss. ' '  | 
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about  the  room,  the  dooryard,  all  the 
nearer  environment.  **  No  possible  way 
to  hide  me^ — and,  my  God!  there's  Bine 
Jiin  — he'd  tell  the  story,  even  if  you  could 
hide  rae, " 

But  Lydia^s  was  that  more  stubborn 
courage  which  women  evince.  The  look 
upon  her  face  was  strange,  and  held  his 
eyes>     Suddenly  she  turned  to  him, 

**  Is  he  your  own  pony?  VV'iQhe  miiid 
you?'*  ,she  demanded* 

Instantly     Broughton    whistled    softly, 
when  the  tough  little  blue  roan — a  typical 
cow'pony   of  the   better   sort — lifted  his 
head  and  trotted  up  to  his  master  slaud-j 
ing  in  the  doorway.  | 

Broughton*s  dark  eyes  questioned  Lydia  ** 
from  a  very  white  face»  as  he  paused  with 
the  pony'*5  nose  against  his  breast, 

**ln — take  him  in!**  she  panted,  ges- 
turing jia.ssionately  with  both  uplifted 
hands.  .And  she  watched  with  suspended 
Ijrealh  while  he  led  the  unresisting  pony 
across  her  immaculate  floor. 

He  had  obeyed  her  instantly,  unhesi- 
tatingly. Now  again  his  glance  inquired 
of  her.  She  wa,s  pai^t  words.  She  only 
jiointcd  to  the  liny  kitchen;  and  into  it 
man  and  pony  hastened,  the  small,  unshod 
hoofs  making  a  curious  hollow  clattering 
on  tlie  wiiHjden  floor. 

Once  more  at  the  door  Lydia  called 
softly  to  the  little  girlj  '*  Come  doi^n,  dar- 
ling; come  down  to  mamma," 

The  child *s  wonder  was  great— but 
voiceless — at  sight  of  the  pony  in  the 
kitchen.  Docile  little  soul  that  she  was, 
bred  amid  those  great  silencer,  with  no 
comjiuniunship  tnu  that  of  her  mother, 
used  to  rhe  strange  thoughts  ot  a  child 
who  is  ahvuys  alone  with  nature,  she  eyed 
him  mulely,  and  having  e^jjressed  her 
ki fulness  and  sympathy  l>ypatimg  Brough- 
ton ^s  han(h  and  rubbing  the  httle  blue 
roan's  nose,  she  came  out — ^stfll  without  a 
word — to  watch  her  mother,  who  with 
pale  face  and  shaking  hands,  was  carefully 
swcciiing  i]|i  the  dust  and  gravel  upon  the 
white  thMir  of  the  front  room. 

**  No,  you  can't  come  into  my  house.  *' 

The  declaration  was  made  calmly, 
though  India's  heart  seemed  tearing  itself 
to  pieces  in  her  side,  and  her  throat  closed 
upon  every  word  ?;hc  tried  to  utter.  She 
stood  sm.ill  and  slim  in  her  little  doorway, 
one  hand  clulched  on  either  aide  its 
facing. 
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•*  Have  you  traced  any  murderer  to  my 
place  ?'  *  she  demanded.  **  Or  do  you  see 
anything  here  tliat  louks  as  though  I  had 
a  murderer  concealed?'' 

"  No,  we  haven't — and  we  don*t.**  be- 


They  had  no  warrant;  this  she  knew. 
Had  she  been  a  man  her  plan  might  have 
held  good,  and  it  might  have  failed.  But 
she  had  counted — and  the  result  justified 
her — upon  their  reluctance  to  lay  forcible 


*'/*w  lOttmig  back,  you  know.** 


gan  one  man,  but  another  cut  him  short, 
**The  law — *'    this    fellow    blustered. 

Thereupon  Lydia  fixed  her  eyes  on  him 

and  made  answer  with  the  question  : — 
••The  law,  Mr.  Clark?     Are  you  men 

a  sherifiPs  (losse?     Have  you  a  warrant?-* 


hands  on  an  unprotected  woman,  to  break 
into  her  house  and  search  it,  with  no  legal 
authority* 

They  drew  back  and  consulted  among 
themselves.  Presently  Clark  rode  forward 
to  announcci  **  We  take  it  you Ve  got  that 
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vav  the 

he  lOcin 

he  had 
f  (hired 


hope  he  could  consume;  but  dish  after 
dish  mehed  beneath  his  ardent  advances, 
and  a  wan  smile  stmggled  In  Lydia\s  fate, 
with  the  inile  pity  which  shone  in  it  evt;ry 
time  she  luoked  at  John  Brotighton. 

"Is  there  any  thing  else  yon  would 
like?"  she  i|nestioiied  kindly  as  she  stood 
beside  (Trafton^  the  tray — ^ihe  blankly 
emi)ty  dishes — in  her  hands. 

**Ifyiiu  have  a  swallow  or  so  of — well, 
a  dram  L>f  some  sort  of  liquor,"  Grafton 
began  rather  sheepishly,  "You  see  I'm 
sorter — ' ' 

He  drew  out  and  laid  upon  his  fat  thigh 
an  empty  flat  bottle,  about  whose  interior 
there  toasted,  m  he  moved  it,  the  tradi- 
tional kL>L  drup. 

**Ye^,  of  course/'  agreed  Lydia  hur- 
riedly. **  You  would  need  it.  I — I'll 
see,"  and  she  hurried  in,  fastened  the 
door,  and  murmured  her  explanation  in 
Broughion's  ear.  Without  a  word  he 
brouglu  frotn  his  pocket  the  usual  flask, 
about  iHU'-lhird  full  of  whiskey.  She  took 
it  with  trembling  fingers  and  poured  its 
contents  into  a  glass,  lifted  it,  moved 
toward  the  door,  then  paused  suddenly, 
went  backj  and  with  hot  water  and  sugar 
brewed  a  co|iious,  steaming  drink,  over 
which  the  full-fed  sentinel  smacked  his  lips 
unctut>iisly. 

The  maun  was  in  its  second  quarter, 
making  a  ditn  radiance  within  the  cafion. 
It  was  four  hours  since  the  self-constituted 
j)osse  Todc  down  the  trail  Grafton,  the 
watchtnan,  the  sentinel,  the  terrible  Argus, 
had  yielded  inch  by  inch  to  the  potency 
of  Lydia' s  dinner,  the  drink  which  had 
followed  it,  and  his  weariness.  He  had  at 
first  nodded  as  he  sat.  Then,  having 
well-nigh  fallen  over  once  or  twice,  he 
arose  and,  after  a  careful  survey  of  hts  sur- 
roundings, stretched  himself  deliberately 
across  the  threshold.  There  he  now  lay 
snoring  deeply,  as  he  had  snored  for  half 
an  hour. 

Within,  the  little  garrison  was  preparing 
for  a  d  esperatc  sally .  Bro  tigh  ton  still  stood 
at  the  ]Pony*s  head,  and  Lydia,  on  her 
knees,  was  niu filing  the  small  hoofs  one  by 
one  with  pieces  cut  from  a  heavy  bed- 
cpiilt. 

isn*t  as  though  there  was  any 
*  John  was  whispering  to  her, 
11  be  back  here  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  and  when  they  come  they  11  bring  a 
warrant.       They  could  get  one  from  Tida- 


I 


It 

choice, 
**Thev 
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losa.  If  they  don't  shoot  me  on  sight, 
it*s  all  one;  they'  11  never  take  me  alive  out 
of  this  cafion.  It  will  be  said  afterward 
that  I  resisted  arrest,  fired  on  them,  and 
they  had  to  shoot  me  in  self-defense.  You 
heard  what  they  said  to  Grafton.  l*m  to 
be  shot — silenced. ' ' 

Lydia  nodded  to  him  mutely.  **  I 
know,"  she  murmured.  **It's  the  only 
way. " 

And  now  the  crucial  moment  was  upon 
them.  They  had  got  the  pony  through 
the  house  and  at  the  front  door.  Here 
they  paused. 

She  raised  her  hand  to  the  bar  at  the 
door.  They  could  hear  the  long,  loud, 
rasping  snores  of  the  man  on  the  thresh- 
old. An  instant  Broughton  checked  her 
movmg  hand  and  bent  to  her  ear  with  a 
whispered: — 

**I*m  coming  back,  you  know,  coming 
straight  back  here  with  Gaylord.  God 
bless  you,"  and,  with  a  look  that  flooded 
her  pale  cheek  with  warm  crimson,  he 
brought  the  hand  he  held  to  his  lips,  lifted 
the  little  girl  crouching  at  his  knee, 
strained  her  agamst  his  heart  and  kissed 
her  silently,  whispering  in  her  ear,  **I'm 
coming  back,  dear — don't  forget  that." 

Then,  while  their  hearts  stood  still, 
Lydia  slid  back  the  bar  and  silently  drew 
open  the  little  door,  'i'he  dim  moonlight 
poured  in,  illuminating  the  strange  group 
inside,  the  pale  faces,  the  man  with  band- 
aged head  and  arm,  the  tall,  slim,  fair- 
haired  woman,  the  little  child  clinging 
to  them,  and  beyond  the  bright  eyes  and 
keenly-pricked  ears  of  the  bronco. 


In  heart-shakin  J 
ped  forward  gvej 
Turning,  he  look  J 
grasped  her  hand  I 
his,  then,  placing  I 
nose,  drew  gently  <l 
he  held  between  hi 

The  mother  crul 
her  child.  The  kil 
dubious  for  an  ins  J 
sure  on  the  bridle-i 
answered  it,  liftiJ 
mufiled  foot  and  I 
prostrate  guard  as  I 
cow-pony  cuiM  d^l 

They  were  out!  I 
sleeping  figure,  it 
ing  sigh  from  thJ 
dim  light  they  Bawl 
to  the  saddle  (nin  J 
muffled  and  John  I 
slowly  down  the  trl 
to  mutely  wave  htsi 

The  fresh  air  ll 
seemed  to  revive  I 
from  sleep.  She  I 
there  was  nothing  tl 
intently,  but  llicrel 
the  snoring  num  ll 

Then  she  turn  el 
the  little  one,  aiul 
tight  arouuil  her  I 
lil)s  close  to  iit-r  tnJ 

**  He  said  he  wol 
We  weren't  to  for  J 
back."  I 

And  Lydia  sinil  J 
the  shadow  and  sJ 
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Wind  and  wave  and  gold-washed  weather,  Sail  full  blown  an  I 

Wind  fling  loose  and  wave  set  free;  Floods  of  soiig  I 

She  and  I  alone  together  White  gulls  in  thJ 

Sailing  on  a  sapphire  sea.  Gipsies  of  the  J 


Clang  and  clamor  of  the  crowded 
City  street  is  heard  no  more; 

Only  billows,   foam  enshrouded 
Freighting  music  to  the  shore! 


Peaks  afar  that  kJ 
Of  the  sunsset'sl 

Twilight  sky  growl 
Like  the  eyeni  tl 
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ters.      They  are  food  for  thought 
is  one  : 


Here 


"  Dicky  Deak  ; 

That  beast  of  a  Professor  Klink  is  to  dine 
with  us.  I  liavc  made  him  a  dinner  for 
Daddy's  sake,  such  a^  none  but  a  god  de- 
serves, and  such  as  he  will  consider  inferior 
to  baked  potaioes  and  doughnuts.  I  hope, 
the  forks  scare  him,  but  I  know  tbey  won*L 
His  sort  doesn't  i^carc, 

"I  have  ]iGen  through  the  magazines 
again — looking  for  you.  '  Perversity '  is 
charming.  Awfully  good  story  in  the  Odeon, 
but  the  girl  lied. 

"When  you  don't  write  for  so  long^  I 
think  it  has  happened,  and  am  nearly  wor- 
ried to  death.  Dicky»  when  it  does  occur — 
remember — me  I 

'*  Marian.'* 

I  re[)lied  : 

"  Mv  Ri^si^K(TEi>  Censor: — ^Don't  fay  my 
heroines  'lie/  Fib,  they  may.  l*revancate 
- — perhaps.  Kut  rudely  to  accuse  one  of  my 
gentle,  pink  and  white,  poetry-reading  dar- 
lings of  a  lie — It's  unkind,  and  their  nerves 
never  were  strongs  at  the  best 

"  Trex  drugged  me  to  a  silly  reception 
yesterday — met  (ifty  girls  and  talked  to  one. 
Trex  talked  to  the  other  forty-nine.  I  don*t 
think  1  care  tnr  girls.  I'm  going  to  devote 
myself  to  my  work. 

"This  girl  ^^a-^  bright  and  frivolous.  She 
refused  to  be  drawn  out  on  the  subject  of 
wafers  and  ten.  so  I  a^ked  her  what  the 
world  would  il(»,  if  the  Equator  broke.  She 
became  inters. -led  and  suggested  the  grain 
belt.  The  topic  was  not  fertile,  so  we  dis- 
cussed cottages.  We  agreed  conlially  that 
love  in  a  cott;ige  was  all  right,  provided  it 
was  a  sumniet  cottage  at  New^port.  Foohsh, 
you  say  ?     Then  I'  11  stop* 

Yours  (Liicking  an  original  adverb,) 

'■Dick/' 

This  came  to  me  three  days  later.  It 
was  without  date  or  address  : — 

"Richard,    who   is    she?     Write    me    her 
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name  this  minute,  or  V\\  come  straight  to 
your  door.  1  must  know  ever>^  single  thing 
you  know  about  her^ — that  probably  isn't 
much.  What  does  she  wear?  What  color 
are  her  eyes,  hair,  nose?  Please  excuse  me 
— not  that,  but  ever>' thing,  everything,  every- 
thing!    And  hurry. 

••Marian." 

I  read  in  masculine  amazement  at  this 


1  hud  avoided  |puri)osely  writing  one 
word  of  praise,  for  don't  1  know  Marian's 
imagination  ?  What  could  she  mean  ?  I 
wrote  and  asked.     This  was  her  rei>ly; — 

••De/\re.st  Boy: — 

'  •  You  are  a  perfect  man — an  Adam  sort  of 
man,  without  any  polish  from  the  centuries. 

'*  Of  course,  you  said  horrid  things  about 
her.     That' s  how  I  knew,  dear.     Men  always 


% 


/  /tad  planned  this  scent  to  (he  laU  lint  of  lime  light 


feminine  predpitanc  y.  What  had  I  said, 
done,  confessed,  implied?  What  on  earth 
had  the  dear  girl  heard  about  me  ? 

Why,  merely  that  1  had  met  a  girl.  Had 
I  said  a  pretty  girl  ?  No,  merely  *'a  girl  '* 
— at  a  silly  reception;  that  I  thought  she 
was  bright,  but  frivolous.  Why,  the  pic- 
lure  had  been  a  scathing  arraignment. 


do  it  that  way.  Do  you  realize  that  you 
never — absolutely  never — wrote  five  whole, 
harrowing  lines  about  a  girl,  in  a  letter — to 
me — before  in  yoiur  life?  That's  how  1  know 
it  has  happened* 

"And  I  know  more  than  that.  For  in- 
stance, I  know  she's  pretty,  that  she  has  a 
do^en  men  in  love  with  her»  etc.,  etc,  etc, 

'•But   I  don  t  know  what  she  wears,  and 
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fellow  afraid  the  girl  h  making  game  of 
him,  but  that  shows  she  is  willitig  to  rave 
herself  into  an  asylum  for  the  sake  of  be- 
ing agreeable.  I'hose  are  the  real  thing. 
There's  some  sacrifice  in  them  and  they 
make  me  feel  good.     Truth  doesn'L" 

Then  I  discovered  that  Felicity  Farri- 
son  (I  do  like  to  rej>eat  that  name)  was 
a  siren  when  she  laughed. 

*'I  won't  blunder  again,"  said  she. 
**But  the  kind  of  compliments  you  pay  are 
shockingly  commonplace.  I  like  them 
subtle  and  ambiguous." 

*'That  lets  me  out.  The  first  time  I 
found  out  I  was  an  idiot  was  duzizig  an 
experiment  with  the  subtle  and  ambigu- 
ous." 

''Was  it  long  ago  you  found  it  out?^ — 
Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon. ' ' 

*'I  was  about  to  remark,"  1  blandly 
continued,  **that  with  your  sort  of 
compliments  I  am  not  in  it  But 
the  good  old-fashioned  kind  that  my 
father  used  to  make  1  can  turn  to  a  T,  I 
can  tell  you  plainly  that  you  have  the  best 
taste  in  things  to  wear  of  all  the  women 
in  New  York.  But  if  J  were  to  ring  in 
I  he  subtle  and  ambigyons,  Td  get  mixed. 
It's  jnirely  a  matter  of  technical  ignorance. 
If  I  knew  the  difference  between  felt  and 
l)ink  organdie,  !  should  l>e  a]l  right. 
Si)eaking  of  clolhes,  would  you  mind  tell- 
ing mc  the  name  of  the  stuff  you^re  wear- 
ing?" (  Now,  I  flattered  myself  that  t/tat 
was  subtle  and  ambiguous!) 

Felicity  demurely  lowered  her  eyes  and 
l)assed  her  absurd  little  hand  over  the 
fabric  of  her  gown.  **That  is  broad- 
cloth," she  said— ** Why?" 

'^  My  sister  wants  to  know,"  I  blurted. 

I  don't  know  how  it  slipped  out  It 
was  one  of  those  moments  of  mental  re- 
version to  first  principles  which  come  at 
times  to  even  the  most  enthusiastic  liars. 
Felicity  brought  back  my  courage  with  for- 
giving laughter. 

**\Vhy  didn't  you  bring  her  along  to 
see  for  herself?"  she  asked. 

*'She  is  two  hundred  miles  away  from 
here." 

''Oh!  so  you  write  about  me.  That  is 
a  compliment  I  nearly  missed,  didn't  I  ?" 

'*Ves,"  said  I.  ''I  think  I'd  better 
go."      But  I  stayed. 

"  Dicky,  slie  is  a  frump.  This  may  sound 
like  a  hasty  and  ill-considered  judgment  on  a 
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person  whom  I  have  never  seen.   But  it  isn'  t 
I  can  consider  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time. 

"  No  girl  could  wear  the  sort  of  things  you 
say  she  does  and  not  be  a  frump.  Now,  don' t, 
dear,  ask  me  to  explain.  To  be  a  frump  is 
to  be  impossible.  It's  a  symbol.  And  a 
woman  who  is  any  good  can  tell  a  frump  from 
her  clothes  a  thousand  miles  away.  Take  my 
word  for  this  and  drop  the  stupid  little  thing. 
* «  Good-by, 

"  Marion." 

When  I  had  read  it  the  second  time,  I 
spoke  my  feelings  so  loud  and  long  that 
the  society  editor  over  the  way  ostenta- 
tiously closed  her  door. 

What  did  she  know  about  Felicity  and 
her  clothes  ?  Had  1  walked  in  sleep,  and, 
under  hypnotic  guidance,  sent  homeward 
messages  concerning  clothes  which  were  to 
prove  my  undoing?  Did  my  happiness 
depend  on  clothes  anyhow?  With  an  ice 
doth  to  ray  brow,  I  read  that  sheet  again. 
Then  I  rushed  to  the  telegraph  office  and 
wired  thus  : — 


•'Marian  Deminblack,   Boston, 
You  come  down  here  quick — Dick. 


Mass.- 


And  I  didn't  care  a  continental  whether 
she  thought  I  had  the  appendicitis  and 
couldn't  live  till  morning,  or  not. 

But  she  didn't  think  it.  You  don't 
fool  Marian.  Two  hours  later  I  angrily 
opened  this,  delivered  to  me  by  a  little, 
dirty,  blue  coated  boy  : — 

"  Richard  Deminblack,  New  York  City — 
What  for  ?-^Marian.  ' ' 

<<  Never  mind — you  come,"  I  scrawled 
on  a  slip  of  paper  and  crushed  into  it  the 
boy's  murky  paw. 

And  she  came. 

It  was  a  sharp,  bright,  November  morn- 
ing. My  luck  was  good,  and  I  reached 
the  gates  just  as  the  northern  train  was 
pulling  in.  Seventy  seconds,  perhaps,  and 
Marian  was  in  my  arms. 

How  could  I  be  angry  for  those  first  ten 
minutes  of  reunion  after  a  lonely  half  year 
of  separation?  It  was  impossible,  for 
Marian's  a  duck  after  all. 

I  put  her  in  the  carriage  and  fol- 
lowed blithely  after — took  her  two  dar- 
ling hands  in  mine,  and  begged  to  know 
of  home  and  dear  ones  like  any  first-year 
schoolboy  who  wants  to  see  his  mother. 

**  Are  you  fearfully  mad  ?  ' '  asked  Marian 
at  last 


I  came  back  I 
a  jerk.  **No/'l 
want  to  show  yoJ 
been  slandering  I 
error.  Not  ihaJ 
what  you  thini 
smiled — **  but  Vt 

Felicity  met  u  J 
not  say  liow  lo veil 
won't  let  me.  i3 
ines,  **Make  'el 
mix^d  if  you  go  1 

She  met  n^  at  I 
moment's  pause.  I 

** Felicity/'  ll 
Marian.  Mariail 
future  wife. ' '        I 

I  had  ]>lannel 
tint  of  limdlight  J 
followed  by  a  lA 
surprise  on  the  I 
Then  her  line  l>rl 
rescue  and  the  cJ 
on  a  polite  but  I 
the  feminine  pJ 
the  villain  gloatil 
glorious  revenge.  I 

I  am  a  fool  J 
trust  a  woman  n  J 

The  last  worJ 
before  the  air  wal 
ous  shrieks— not  I 
ous  delight,  U'hl 
girls  were  lockeJ 
laughing  and  talkl 
and  forgetting  all 

"Felichy!     ol 

**  Marian!     yJ 

Over  and  overl 

**Well,  when  J 
with  that,"  I  reni 
gest  that  there  i.^  I 
tome?"  I 

<<  Why— what  I 

Then  my  wral 
running  thisi  en  I 
asked  my  sister.  I 

**Why,  Feiicl 
Marian.     Ill  en  M 

**  Dicky,  dear  I 
think  I'd  negleJ 
go  out  in  the  vM 
by  yourself?  Ml 
of  you  to  go  andl 
her,  wasn't  it»  fI 

You  needn't  tl 
I  have  a  sweethel 


^R  "SQUIRE" 


Harnion  Stitt 

tide  to  know  that  the  portrait  of  Squire 

I  be  sake  of  the  proprieties)  is  drawn  from 

\niialh  verified  the  incidents  given  below. 


Deacon  Oill  Davis  cuss  Parson  Farmer  at 
the  p'int  of  a  six-shooter,  and  I  don't  Mow 
to  hold  him  guiltless  at  his  next  appear- 
ance." 

While  breaches  of  the  peace  committed 
along  the  outer  edges  of  the  ^* Squire's'* 
district  might  be  regarded  with  considera- 
ble leniency,  woe  betide  the  bold  spirit 
that  exhibited  unwanlon  hilarity  within 
the  precincts  of  the  '*Si|uirc's"  office. 
Summoning  the  culprit  before  him,  he 
would  say:  ^'  Young  man,  you  have  simied 
against  God  and  man,  and  in  my  sight, 
(iod  blast  ye!  Now  give  the  constable  ten 
dollars  and  go  back  to  the  ranch.*' 

While  ^'Scjuire"  TQn)])kins  was  not 
versed  in  the  law,  he  had  unqualified  re- 
spect  for  Judges  of  the  supers  ir  cunrts, 
and  was  very  fond  of  imitating  them. 
Being  told  ui)on  one  occasion  that  Circuit 
Judge  Piner  had  taken  a  certain,  case 
under  advisement  and  would  hand  down 
his  decision  in  writing,  the  ** Squire*'  re- 
marked: **Wall,  that's  a  good  idee.  1*11 
do  the  same  the  next  time  Fance  Bagby 
gets  cotched  u])  with.** 

Before  many  weeks  had  elapsed  Mr. 
Bagby  was  brought  in,  charged  with  com- 
pelling a  tenderfoot  to  wallow  in  a  bed  of 
cactus.  The  evidence  Was  somewhat  con- 
flicting, for,  although  the  prosecuting  wit- 
ness exhibited  a  coat  and  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers thickly  studded  with  needles,  Bagby 
and  his  two  witnesses  swore  positively  that 
the  prosecutor  was  drunk  and  fell  oflF  a 
bronco  while  coming  through  a  mesquit 
flat.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence 
his  Honor  observed:  **I'll  take  this  ques- 
tion under  advisement  and  hand  down  my 
opinion  after  preparin*  the  same.'*  On 
the  next  Saturday -he  had  the  prisoner 
brought  in,  and  "  handed  down*'  the  fol- 
lowing, written  upon  a  piece  of  manila 
wrapping  pa[)er: — 


A   BORDER   '*SQU1RK'' 


'*  I,  the  court  Pat  Tompkins  squire,  find 
the  prisoner  not  gilty  by  a  tite  squeeze,  so 
help  me  god. ' ' 

It  is  well  to  remark,  in  passing,  that 
*'  Squire '  *  Tompkins  did  not  often  find 
them  *'  Not  Guilty/'  He  possessed 
the  faculty  of  penetration,  and  patched- 
up  testimony  was  of  little  avail  in  his 
court.  Often  when  two  young  fellows 
had  engaged  in  combat,  and,  relenting, 
grown  friendly  again,  and  came  into  court 
declaring  they  were  **just  foolin',*'  or  *Mt 
was  all  in  fun,"  his  Honor  would  con- 
found them  by  giving  a  correct  version  of 
the  affair.  His  jail  sentences  were  unique. 
"Pris'ner  at  thjs  here  bar,  take  off  yer 
spurs  for  thirty  days.  * '  '*  I  pronounce  the 
sentence  that  you  shan't  throw  a  rope  fer 
two  months.  Stand  up,  yer  coyote.  I 
the  court  Pat  Tompkins,  er  Pat  Tompkins 
the  court,  though  thar's  mighty  little  diff'- 
rence  between  the  two  sayin's,  do  'judge 
that  the  boss  of  the  fall  round-up  Ml  have 
to  worry  along  without  yer  this  year,  fer 
I'm  goin'  to  send  yer  up  to  the  county 
town  'til  it's  all  over." 

«*  Thar's  two  laws  that's  teetotally 
American,  and  the  best  thar  is  anywhars,' ' 
observed  the  **  Squire"  to  a  crowd  of 
loungers  on  one  occasion.  Them  two  's 
the  laws  what  hangs  a  boss  thief,  and  says 
a  feller  can  give  bail  if  he's  able. ' '  During 
all  the  years  that  '*  Squire"  Tompkins 
had  lived  in  Texas,  horse  thieves  had  been 
hung  when  caught,  and  he  imagined  that 
it  was  the  law.  It  was  the  umvritten  law 
of  that  region,  but,  as  such,  it  would  have 
found  no  favor  in  the  ** Squire's"  court, 
for,  where  he  knew  the  law,  he  adhered  to 
it,  and  no  power  nor  agency  could  have 
taken  a  horse  thief  away  from  him  to  have 
been  hung  by  a  vigilance  committee  if  he 
had  been  convinced  that  there  was  no 
written  law  permitting  it.  Having  been 
for  years  accustomed  to  seeing  horse 
thieves  hanged,  it  is  quite  probable  that  he 
never  stopped  to  inquire,  but  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  law  had  been  codified, 
and  that  the  men  who  executed  it  deserved 
the  praise  of  all  good  citizens.  This  mis- 
take on  the  **  Squire's '  *  part  led  him  into 
one  of  the  most  amusing  judicial  errors  of 
record  in  the  border  States. 

Among  the  cowboys  of  that  section  was 
Will  Mann,  a  rollicking  young  fellow  with 
a  good  education  and  affable  manners. 
He  could  sing  like  a  professional,  and  no 
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the  pupcr  for  several  minutes,  and  then 
reiimrked  : — 

*^ This  is  a  good  note;  as  good  as  ihis 
here  court  wants,  Burl,  but  remember 
you're  pultin'  yer  Ufe  in  the  hands  of  a 
hoss  thief." 

"I'hat's  a  fact  Squar\  but  I  bMieve  m 
hclpin'  boys  who  remember  their  mam- 
mies." 

''  Vm  of  that  mind,  too.  All  of  us  have 
had  mammies,  but  not  all  of  us  have  re* 
membered  'em.  1  wonder  if  mine  fs  still 
Uvin'  in  Mercer  County,  Kaintuciky! 
Court  du  now  adj'urn." 

The  crowd  filed  out*  Principal  and 
surely  mounted  thdr  horses  and  rode 
away  together,  disappearing  in  the  mellow 
splendor  uf  a  far  horizon,  off  on  the  west* 
eriy  margin  of  the  crisp,  brown  prairie. 
Coming  to  where  the  trail  forked,  they 
halted,  and  the  surety  asked  : — 

**  AS  here  does  your  mammy  live,  Bill?*' 

**Live?  She  died  befiire  I  left  Ohio, 
seven  years  ago.** 

**  U'hii  h  way  do  you  go  from  here? 

**Tu  nhio.  I'm  going  to  marry  the 
day  that  note  falls  due.  It  was  wrong  to 
rustle  hnrses,  but  I  was  broke,  and  Kate 
has  wrillen  such  pleading  letters  since  her 
father  iheil,  and  she  was  left  alone,  1  have 
kei>t  a  list  of  owners,  and  how  ratich  each 
horse  was  worth,  and  will  pay  up  some  day. 
Meanwhile,  they  have  plenty  to  use." 

*'  Well,  ])e  good  to  her,  and  God  bless 
yoiL— amj,  say,  Hill,  be  awful  pertickler 
a["nit  h<>sses  and  sich  things  a^i  that,  from 
this  tin^e  on,  fer  you've  got  the  makin*  of 
a  man  In  you,  and  itN  time  you  wus  about 
iher  )ob, " 

'^  Squire"  Pat  lompkms  pasted  the 
nc^te  in  his  docket,  and  it  is  there  imto 
this  clay,  although  the  *' Squire**  h  too 
old  to  hold  office  or  to  remember  very 
(listiiKtly  many  things  that  occurred  in 
those  fiinnative  d^ys.  Burl  YarbortJ  is 
siill  in  1  exas,  but  lias  never  beea  asked  to 
satisfy  the  (laiin.  The  '*S<[uire*^  learned 
something  before  the  ]>3per  matured.  In 
speaking  about  it  years  after;  he  remarked: 
'*]^fean'  Var])oro  might  have  been  mis- 
taken ahtnit  tlier  law,  but  we  wus  dead 
riiiht  about  encouragin'  boys  to  remember 
their  mammies." 


LOVE   AND    POLO 

By  George  Hibbard 


WITH  DRAWINGS  HY  KARL  ANDERSON 


THE  Westmead  Team  was  not  happy. 
Individually  the  members  were  in  low 
spirits;  collectively  the  organization 
presented  a  picture  of  despair.  The  blow 
had  been  sudden  and  unexpected.  With- 
out warning  the  shock  had  come  and  left 
the  Club  paralyzed.  If  an  earthcjuake  had 
upheaved  the  smooth  level  of  the  shorn 
polo  field  the  surprise  could  not  have  been 
more  complete,  the  consternation  greater. 
Yet  none  of  the  usual  ills  had  befallen. 
No  dire  epizootic  had  spread  through  the 
stables  disabling  one  pony  after  another 
until  all  were  unfit  for  service.  The 
finances  of  the  institution  were  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition — as  was  naturally  the  case 
with  the  Westmead  membership.  The 
record  already  made  in  the  summer's  play 
needed  no  excuse,  and  indeed  was  de- 
cidedly encouraging.  In  fact  the  Club 
had  never  known  a  more  successful  and 
prosperous  season.  The  animals  bought 
in  the  spring  had  all  turned  out  unusually 
well  Most  unprecedented,  several  play- 
ers had  been  heard  to  speak  well  of  their 
mounts.  The  line  of  cups  on  the  smoking- 
sTQom  mantelpiece  had  received  important 
jidditions.     Even   Brownlee,  who  played 


substitute,  had  apparently  become  con- 
vinced that  obstinacy  was  not  the  best 
])olicy.  When  thundered  at  by  the  Cap- 
tain to  do  a  thing  he  had  often  done  it. 
At  least  no  one  had  called  him  a  **mule*' 
for  at  least  ten  days,  which  had  materially 
added  to  the  general  serenity. 

A  cloud,  however,  had  arisen  and  dulled 
the  bright  September  sunshine.  That  no 
apprehension  had  been  felt  was  only  nat- 
ural. Miss  Winifi-ed  Norris  could  only  be 
considered  a  radiant  vision,  and  at  her 
appearance  to  have  regarded  her  as  any- 
thing else  would  have  been  manifestly 
absurd.  Still  no  larger  than  her  little 
hand  neglected  warnings  had  shown  upon 
the  Club  horizon. 

**  One  might  have  known  it,*'  grumbled 
Lathom,  who  played  No.  2,  *'when  he 
was  seen  at  the  Lindsays  in  the  morning." 

**  And  he  was  late  for  the  game  because 
he  was  riding  with  her,"  complained  Wil- 
loughby,  No.  3. 

**Sherwin  of  all  men/'  groaned  Raikes, 
No.  I. 

**  It  catches  the  best  and  I  believe  takes 
'em  the  worst." 

"See  the  change." 
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the  way  was  clear  was  he  given  his  head. 

**  Winifred,"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay  sud- 
denly as  one  day  nhe  sipped  her  tea  on  the 
Club  terrace.  The  afternoon's  play  was 
over.  The  men  had  gone  to  the  dressing- 
room  for  ^*  showers'*  and  rchabiiitadon. 
In  a  few  moments  they  would  be  back. 
To  Miss  N orris'  hostess  the  moment 
seemed  opportune  for  the  saving  of  what 
was  on  her  mind. 

**  Yes, "  answered  Winifred  looking  up 
with  the  gently  inquiring  gaze  which  so 
often  had  wrought  such  havoc. 

**  Don't  look  at  me  in  that  way,"  said 
the  other.  **  It's  all  thrown  away.  I  am 
not  to  be  distracted." 

'*  What  is  it?"  Winifred  asked  laugh- 
ingly  with  the  ready  acknowledgment 
with  which  she  always  met  the  discovery 
of  her  manifest  iniquities. 

**This  will  not  do,"  Mrs.  Lindsay  an- 
nounced, decidedly.  "You  are  leading 
Dick  Sherwin  a  dance — " 

*^  You  speak  as  if  I  were  a  kind  of  Pied 
Piper—" 

*^  Any  way  the  piper  has  always  got  to 
be  paid — and  there's  the  raischief  to  pay 
here.  It  might  be  all  right  if  he  were  a 
younger  man  and  there's  the  Team — " 

<^  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  Team^ " 
the  girl  asked  uneasily. 

* '  You  know, ' '  replied  the  other  severely, 
<*that  Dick  Sherwin  is  the  mainstay  and 
backbone  and  head  and  front  and  sum  and 
substance  of  the  Westmeads.  He's  the 
only  man  who  has  a  handicap  of  seven 
goals.  On  his  playing  in  a  game  every- 
thing depends.  Now  the  match  with  the 
Eastleas  is  coming  on.  DonH  you  want 
us  to  win  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  declared  the  girl  earnestly. 

**  I  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Lindsay,  **that 
you  had  been  here  long  enough  to  have  a 
right  feeling  about  it.  To  have  developed 
a  proper  amount  of  loyalty.  Now  what 
are  you  doing?  You  are  jujil  disqualify* 
ing  our  best  man  and  destroying  all  our 
chance  of  victory. " 

*'  I'm  not  doing  anything/*  protested 
Miss  Norris. 

*' You  may  say  that  but  you  know  bet- 
ter. The  way  you  flirt  with  him!  The 
way  you  encourage  him!  His  head  is 
completely  turned.  Look  at  the  insane 
manner  in  which  he  plays  just  to  attract 
your  attention.  You  should  be  very  sorry 
for  making  such  mischief." 
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**  Yes,**  said  the  girl  meekly. 

The  men  came  trooping  down.  Among 
the  first  Sherwin  sauntered  up  with  an 
elaborate  air  of  detachment  but  with  an 
unswerving  certainty  of  course,  direct  to 
the  balustrade  beside  Miss  Winifred  Nor- 
ris*  chair. 

**  I  merely  wished  to  observe,  **  he  said, 
*'  that  a  human  being  is  present. '  * 

**  Oh,  is  that  you  ?*'  she  asked  turning 
slightly. 

**  Tea  is  supposed  to  be  soothing/'  he 
continued,  **but  after  this  unkind  recep- 
tion I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any 
effect  upon  my  feelings.  *  * 

*'  You  mean  you  want  some,**  she  re- 
plied briskly.  **  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Lindsay, 
will  make  it  for  you.  Edith,**  she  said 
addressing  that  lady,  **Mr.  Sherwin  wants 
some  tea  and  I  know  you'll  give  it  to 
him.** 

Sherwin  looked  at  the  girl  in  surprise. 

**  Little  Slam  cut  his  knee  this  after- 
noon. Won't  you  walk  to  the  stables 
while  I  look  at  him.  ** 

**  The  sun  is  too  hot,**  Miss  Norris  ob- 
served. 

As  the  hour  was  seven  on  a  June  eve- 
ning and  long  shadows  were  lying  across 
the  Club  terrace,  Sherwin  got  down  from 
the  railing  and  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  forgetting  to  light  a  cigarette,  took 
his  way  through  the  gardens  to  the  stable 
court  yard.  The  manner  in  which  he 
banged  the  stable  door  brought  the  entire 
force  to  attention  at  once. 

Wednesday  was  the  next  **  polo  day.  *  * 
Usually  Sherwin  brought  Miss  Norris  to  the 
dub  in  an  automobile  in  which  she  sat 
during  the  game — sometimes  even  *  *  keep- 
ing time  * '  to  her  great  delight.  At  four, 
however,  Mrs.  Lindsay  arrived  in  the  vic- 
toria with  Winifred  beside  her.  Twenty 
minutes  later  Sherwin  came  in  his  machine. 
The  horn,  even  as  he  blew  it  at  the  wagon 
delivering  stores,  seemed  to  sound  with  an 
angry  impatience. 

The  game  was  the  last  before  the  East- 
lea  match  only  two  days  away.  In  a  short 
line  down  the  Western  side  of  the  field 
stood  the  traps  and  carriages  of  the  Club 
supporters  of  the  team.  At  the  head  was 
the  Famham  coach.  In  groups  along  the 
boards  were  enthusiasts  and  players  who 
had  gradually  with  years  given  place  to 
those  now  cantering  over  the  field.  Their 
heads  were  together.  They  discussed  men 
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must  be  in  love  with  you,  only  he  mustn't 
now.  Now  they're  off.  There,  old  Jim 
Conyers  has  thrown  the  ball  How  his 
bones  must  aack.  I'm  sure  that  he  feels 
as  if  he  were  playing  again.  He's  always 
so  proud  when  he  can  do  so  much.  I 
think  he  watches  for  the  chance  like  one 
of  the  little  caddy  boys.  Sam  Raikes  is 
riding  Chicane.  He  told  me  that  he 
threatened  to  go  lame.  That's  the  roan 
he  brought  from  the  Fair  Out's.  Gra- 
cious, Billy  Willoughby  has  the  chestnut 
•which  he  can't  do  anything  with!  I  hope 
he  doesn't  mean  to  use  her  in  the  match. 
She  just  plays  with  Billy  instead  of  Billy 
playing  with  her.  Dick  Sherwin's  on  the 
one  that  gave  him  the  bad  fall  last  year. 
Missed  his  feet  and  went  over.  A  most 
unpleasant  sight.  He  used  to  be  ball  shy, 
but  Dick*  s  got  him  over  that.  Now  they'  re 
away.  They  should  wipe  the  field,  as 
Tom  says,  with  the  scrub  team.  To  be 
sure  they  have  to  give  them  eleven  goals. 
There,  Sam  has  got  the  ball  Well  done. 
Where  is  Mr.  Lathom?  He's  No.  2. 
Why  didn't  Dick  Sherwin  see  that  he  was 
in  his  position  ?  There  Dick  comes  him- 
self. Oh,  Dick  missed  it!  Actually  missed 
it.  Anything  more  easy.  I  can't  under- 
stand. I  never  saw  him  do  that  before. 
Now  where  is  he  going  ?  Riding  off  as  if 
he  were  looking  at  the  landscape.  Oh  I 
There  he  rode  directly  over  the  ball  as  if 
he'd  never  had  a  polo  stick  in  his  hand. 
What  is  going  to  become  of  us  if  that  is 
the  way  he  is  going  to  play  ?' ' 

Down  at  the  edge  of  the  field,  one  foot 
on  the  board,  old  Jim  Conyers  stood  with 
his  hands  in  his  coat  pockets. 

**I  tell  you  it  isn't  as  it  was  in  our 
day,"  he  was  saying  to  his  companion 
whose  weight  classed  him  as  a  contempo- 
rary. **And  the  game  was  another 
thing.  Every  man  was  for  himself. 
Some  dash,  some  individuality.  But  this 
team  business  is  mere  machine  work.  Oh, 
I  don't  say  it  doesn't  win  matches,  but  we 
played  for  the  fun  of  it.  Now  you  mig^t 
as  well  be  in  a  game  of  checkers  with  a 
move  here  and  a  move  there.  The  indi- 
vidual playing  isn't  anything  like  as  good. 
Look  there  at  Sherwin.  Missed  it!  Do 
yon  think  that  *  Benny  '  Wade  would  have 
done  that  in  ninety-two  when  he  was  play- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  game.  Just  watch 
Sherwin — ^the  best  man.  Hasn't  made  a 
stroke  to-day  that  I've  seen.     And  as  for 


getting  up  on  the  bJ 
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With  the  expression  of  a  forlorn  hope 
the  Westmeads  came  on  the  ground.  No 
one  addressed  Sherwin.  He  spoke  to  no 
one.  Grimly  ail  approached  the  work  be- 
fore  them.  In  the  distrust  and  lack  of 
fellowship  occasioned  by  Sherwin's  defec- 
tion, if  in  nothing  else,  might  have  been 
found  assurance  of  defeat  Waiting  for 
the  ball  to  be  thrown  the  Westmeads  stood 
— a  sorry,  discouraged  line. 

'^  Ready,*'  cried  the  Eastlea  Captain. 

Sherwin  merely  nodded. 

Down  between  the  row  of  waiting 
ponies  rolled  the  glittering  white  object 
Straight  toward  Sherwin  at  the  end  of  the 
line  it  came. 

A  groan  of  dismay  went  up  from  the 
Westmead  ranks.  Sherwin  had  dropped 
his  stick.  With  a  rush  the  Eastlea 's  num- 
ber four  was  up,  was  on  the  ball^  had 
driven  it  on — away.  Past  Sherwin  the 
hurrying  riders  flew  leaving  him  alone  ig- 
nominiously  to  dismount.  At  that  instant 
a  voice  sounded  clearly  through  the  com- 
parative stillness. 

'*Mr.  Sherwin!     Mr.  Sherwin!" 

He  looked  up.  Not  a  hundred  yards 
away  Winifred  Norris  sat  on  the  box  of 
the  Lindsay  victoria  from  which  the  hordes 
had  been  taken.  At  that  instant  the  ball 
was  driven  out  of  bounds  on  the  other 
side  of  the  field. 

*  *  Time, '  *  called  the  referee. 

With  a  skip  Sherwin' s  pony  was  over  the 
board.  In  an  instant  he  stood  with  the 
girl  looking  down  on  him. 

**  Oh, "  she  cried  as  she  leaned  forward 
with  her  hands  clasped.  **  I  can't  bear  it 
On  your  account— on  my  account,  on  ac- 
count of  the  team.    I  can't  have  it " 

Sherwin  looked  up  in  her  eyes  question- 
ingly. 

*  *  I  did  not  mean  to  be  horrid  to  you. 
They  said  they  thought  that  I  was  making 
you  play  badly  and  I  wanted  you  to  play 
well.     I  believe  that  if  I  did  as  I  did — " 

He  brought  his  pony  closer  to  the 
wheel. 

*'And  I  can't  bear  to  have  you  do 
badly  now — for  my  sake,"  she  said. 

^*  You  care  ?"  he  asked. 

**  I  should  think  I  did,"  she  declared. 
<*More  than  anything  else — because — '* 

**  Why, "  he  asked  bending  forward. 

**0h,  it  is  awful  for  me  to  say.  It  is 
almost  like  proposing  to  you.  Because — 
because  I  care  about  you. " 
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**  You  mean  that,"  he  said  with  a  quick 
upward  glance. 

**More  than  I  ever  meant  anything. 
More  than  I  ever  shall  mean  anything, ' ' 
she  replied  in  a  low  tone. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  ground  came 
frantic  calls. 

**Sherwin!     Sherwin!'* 

**You  know,*'  he  answered,  *'I  love 
you. ' ' 

**Yes,  yes!'*  she  cried.  **Iknow.  I 
know.  That  keeps  what  I  said  from  being 
so  awful — and  I  should  have  let  you  know 
some  time.  And  why  not  now.  For  it's 
more  important  than  anything  else.  Only 
the  game.  You  must  not  let  them  say  I 
have  spoiled  everything.  Now  that  you 
know—'* 

**Sherwin,"  cried  Conyers  bustling  up. 
**  Are  you  mad  ?  Don't  you  see  that  they 
are  waiting  for  you?  Wake  up.  You'll 
lose  everything." 

**Not  when  I've  won,"  he  answered. 

Conyers  stared  at  him  as  if  he  doubted 
his  sanity. 

**  Oh,  you  don't  believe  me,"  Sherwin 
laughed.  '*Well,  you  just  don't  know. 
Only  look  out." 

He  held  up  his  hand  toward  Winifred, 
who  took  it. 

**  For  our  sake,"  she  said  softly. 

Two  hours  later  as  the  bell  clanged,  a 
hurried  cheer  went  up  and  the  crowd  broke 
over  the  boards.  Across  by  the  Club 
House  the  band  broke  frantically  into 
'*There*U  Be  a  Hot  Time  In  The  Old 
Town  To-night. ' '  All  knew  the  score  be- 
fore the  numbers  appeared.  TheWestmeads 
were  the  winner  by  a  goal.  With  breath- 
less attention  the  Club  had  followed  the 
game — elated  by  every  advantage,  cast 
down  by  every  reverse.  As  Sherwin  made 
the  last  winning  stroke,  a  long  oblique 
drive  of  perfect  accuracy  from  a  point  at 
least  a  hundred  yards  from  the  posts  in 
the  last  minute  of  play,  they  had  known 
the  result.     All  crowded  about  his  pony. 

*'The  game  of  your  life,  my  boy,"  ex- 
claimed old  Conyers  exultingly. 

''Never  saw  anything  like  it,"  cried 
Raikes  trotting  up.      *  <  You  played  big. ' ' 

"All  your  doing,"  assured  Lathom. 
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ment  an  employee  can  worse  aiford  to 
increase  his  anxieties  than  an  employer  to 
lessen  his  comforts.  Furthermore,  the 
decision  scarcely  appeals  to  the  practical 
American.  It  is  in  sharp  divergence  with 
the  conception  of  commercial  life  which 
holds  that  it  is  a  vital  part  of  an  employer's 
business  to  see  that  his  employees  know 
theirs.  That  is  the  kind  of  practice  which 
has  succeeded,  because  it  ought  to  succeed. 
The  decision  makes  for  bad  business. 
It  seems  to  us  a  pity  it  should  make  good 
law.  We  should  like  to  know  how  our 
readers  feel  about  it. 

The  flat  is  an  enemy  to  family  life.  We 
hear  it  on  all  sides.  What  incentive,  argues 
the  preacher,  can  there  be  to  bring  up  a 
family  to  inherit  the  five  rooms  and  bath 
which  are  barely  sufficient  for  the  com- 
fortable domestication  of  a  man^  his  ^-ife 
and  the  servant  who  makes  or  raars  their 
lives?  If  you  cross  the  delicate  line  of 
social  partition  which  divides  the  fiat  from 
the  more  luxurious  **  apartment  "  a  similaf 
argument  seems  to  hold  good.  In  expen- 
sive apartment  houses  in  big  cities  children 
are  frequently  debarred  from  admission, 
like  canaries  and  pug  dogs,  on  account  of 
the  strange  noises  they  make.  For  in  the 
apartment  house,  as  in  the  tenement,  ten- 
ants are  close  neighbors  and  quiet  is  a 
blessing  of  great  price. 

But  in  spite  of  it  all,  we  confess  to  a 
kindly  feeling  for  the  flat  and  we  think  that 
there  is  another  side  to  the  argutnenL  In 
the  long  run,  early  marriages  mean  big 
families,  and  what  could  be  a  greater  in- 
ducement to  an  early  marriage  than  this 
much  abused  five-room  flat  ? — wonderfully 
compact,  exceeding  cheap,  reducing 
drudgery  on  the  one  hand  and  expendi- 
tures on  the  other.  Why,  every  flat  Is  a 
fair  advertisement  of  matrimony. 

And  then,  as  the  years  go  by  and  chil- 
dren come  and  incomes  grow,  the  useful- 
ness of  the  flat  declines.  Then  the 
country  calls  and  suburban  life  begins. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  if  it  is  the  chil- 
dren which  make  the  suburbs,  it  was  the 
flat  which  made  the  marriage. 
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The  vulgBU'est  Joke  which  disfigures  our 
cx>mic  papers  is  the  jest  concerning  the 
mother-in-law.  Never  was  relationship 
more  distorted.  In  the  papers  a  wife's 
mother  is  cartooned  as  a  kind  of  adhesive 
plaster  which  the  most  desperate  efforts  of 
the  daQghter  and  son -in  law  cannot  re- 
move.  In  life  she  is  the  closest  counsellor 
and  friend  the  young  couple  is  blessed 
with}  and  as  for  the  babies,  we  hesitate 
to  think  what  the  measles,  mumps,  colics 
and  whooping  cough  might  not  do  to  thera 
ii  it  were  not  for  their  grandmother. 

In  the  fact  of  all  the  jocose  slander  it  is 
clarifying  to  read  the  testimony  of  a  genu- 
ine expert  in  mothers-in-law.  Few  men 
living  have  more  first-hand  knowledge  of 
this  subject  than  the  President  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church.  According  to  his  sworn 
testimony,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  has  blessed 
himself  with  six  wives.  These  six  wives 
have  blessed  hira  with  forty- two  children, 
and  the  menage  is  completed  by  five 
raothers-in-law — -five  rather  than  six,  be- 
cause one  was  so  perfectly  to  his  liking 
that  he  secured  her  twice  over  by  marrymg 
her  two  daughters  in  succession.  The 
other  day,  in  the  Tabernacle  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Mr.  Smith  bore  pubhc  witness  to  his 
convictions  on  this  subject. 

**I  want  to  say  right  here/*  he  de- 
clared, '  *  that  the  best  friends  I  ever  had 
were    my  mothers-in-law.     1   loved  aiid 
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Vh  NERVOUS  FEARS 


npO  argne  with  nervous  anxietjr,  either 
J^  in  ourselves  or  in  others,  is  never 
helpful  Indeed  it  is  never  helpful 
to  argue  with  *' nerves*'  at  all  Arguing 
with  nervous  excitement  of  any  kind  is  like 
rubbing  a  sore.  It  only  irritates  it.  It 
does  not  take  long  to  argue  excited  or 
tired  nerves  into  inflammation,  but  it  is  a 
long  and  difficuh  process  to  allay  the  in- 
flammation, when  it  has  once  been  aroused. 
It  is  a  sad  fact  that  many  people  have  been 
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gently,  and  earnestly  it  is  stated,  the 
sooner  it  will  convince,  for  it  is  the  truth 
that  makes  us  free. 

Fear  keeps  the  brain  io  a  state  of  excite- 
ment. Even  when  it  is  not  conscionsJy 
felt,  it  is  felt  sub- consciously,  and  we  ought 
to  be  glad  to  have  it  aroused,  in  order 
that  we  may  see  it  and  free  ourselves^  not 
only  from  the  particular  fear  for  the  time 
being,  but  from  the  sub-consdous  im- 
pression of  fear  in  general 

It  seems  curious  to  speak  of  grappling 
with  the  fear  of  insajiity,  and  conquering 
it  by  being  perfectly  willing  to  be  insane, 
but  it  is  no  more  curious  than  the  relation 
of  the  centrifugal  and  the  centripetal  forces 
to  each  other.  We  need  our  utmost 
power  of  concentration  to  enable  us  to 
yield  truly,  and  to  be  fully  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  whatever  the  law  of  our  being  may 
require.  Fear  amtracts  the  bratn  and  the 
nerves  and  interrupts  the  circulation,  and 
want  of  free  circutalion  is  a  breeder  of 
disease.  Dropping  resistance  relaxes  the 
tension  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  opens 
the  channels  for  free  circulation,  and  free 
circulation  helps  to  carry  oflf  the  tendency 
to  disease.  If  a  man  is  wholesomely  will- 
ing to  be  insane,  should  such  an  ajfliction 
overtake  him,  he  has  dropped  all  resistance 
to  the  idea  of  insanity,  and  thus  abo  to 
all  the  mental  and  physical  contractions 
that  would  foster  insanity.  He  has  drop- 
ped a  strain  which  was  draining  his  brain 
of  its  proper  strength j  and  the  result  is 
new  vigor  to  mind  and  body^  To  drop 
an  inherited  strain  produces  a  great  and 
wonderful  change,  and  all  we  need  to  bring 
it  about  is  to  thoroughly  understand  how 
possible  and  how  beneficial  it  is.  If  we  once 
realize  the  benefit  of  dropping  the  strainj 
our  will  is  there  to  accomplish  the  rest,  as 
surely  as  it  is  there  to  take  our  hand  out 
of  the  fire  when  it  burns. 

Then  there  is  the  fear  of  contagion. 
Some  people  are  haunted  with  the  fear  of 
catching  disease,  and  the  contraction  which 
such  resistance  brings  induces  a  physical 
state  most  favorable  to  contagion.  There 
was  once  a  little  child  whose  parents  were 
so  full  of  anxious  fears  that  they  attempted 
to  protect  him  from  disease  in  ways  that 
were  extreme  and  ridiculous.  All  his  toys 
were  boiled,  everything  he  ate  or  drank 
was  sterilized,  and  many  other  precautions 
were  taken, — but  along  with  all  the  pre- 
cautions, the  parents  were  in  constant  fear; 
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and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  feel  that  the 
reflection  upon  the  child  of  the  chronic 
resistance  to  possible  danger  with  which 
he  was  surrounded,  had  something  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  the  dreaded  disease  was 
finally  caught,  and  that,  moreover,  the 
child  did  not  recover.  If  reasonably 
healthy  conditions  had  been  insisted  upon 
and  the  parents  had  felt  a  wholesome  trust 
in  the  general  order  of  things,  it  would 
have  been  likely  to  make  the  child  mor« 
vigorous,  and  would  have  tended  to  in- 
crease his  capacity  for  throwing  off  con- 
tagion. 

Children  are  very  sensitive,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  a  child  crying  because  its 
mother  is  out  of  humor,  even  though  she 
may  not  have  spoken  a  cross  word.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  see  a  child  contract  its  little 
brain  and  body  in  response  to  the  fears 
and  contractions  of  its  parents,  and  such 
contraction  keeps  the  child  in  a  state  in 
which  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  throw  off 
disease. 

If  you  hold  your  fist  as  tight  as  you  can 
hold  it  for  fifteen  minutes,  the  fatigue  you 
will  feel  when  it  relaxes  is  a  clear  proof 
of  the  energy  you  have  been  wasting. 
The  waste  of  nervous  energy  would  be 
much  increased  if  the  fist  were  held  tightly 
for  hours;  and,  if  the  waste  is  so  great  in 
the  useless  tightening  of  a  fist,  it  is  still 
greater  in  the  extended  and  continuous 
contraction  of  brain  and  nerves  in  useless 
fears;  and  the  energy  saved  through  drop- 
ping the  fears  and  their  accompanying  ten- 
sion can  bring  in  the  same  proportion  a 
vigoi  unknown  before, — and,  at  the  same 
time,  afford  protection  against  the  very 
things  we  feared. 

The  fear  of  taking  cold  is  so  strong  in 
many  people  that  a  draught  of  fresh  air 
becomes  a  bugaboo  to  their  contracted, 
sensitive  nerves.  Draughts  are  imagined 
as  existing  everywhere,  and  the  contraction 
which  immediately  follows  the  sensation 
of  a  draught  is  the  best  means  of  preparing 
to  catch  a  cold. 

Feai  of  accident  keeps  one  in  a  constant 
state  of  unnecessary  terror.  To  be  willing 
that  an  accident  should  happen  does  not 
make  it  more  likely  to  happen,  but  it  pre- 
vents our  wasting  energy  by  resistance, 
and  keeps  us  quiet  and  free,  so  that  if  an 
emergency  of  any  kind  arises,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  act  promptly  and  calmly  for  the 
best.     If  the   amount   of  human  energy 
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out  their  lives.  I 

The  fear  of  what  I 
is  a  very  common  cl 
nervous  anxiety,  as  I 
do  not  please  is  a  si 
energy  of  the  great  J 
seems  curious  to  m  J 
in  sensitiveness  to  1 
would  measure  the  1 
engine,  and  yet  it  il 
personal  way  to  thiJ 
a  better  way.  It  rel 
element  in  the  seJ 
cannot  mind  what  J 
for  I  have  not  ill 
spare."  It  reUevJ 
tendency  to  morbl 
wholesomely  inter  J 
think  of  us,  in  ord  J 
do  better.  There  I 
nervous  about  our  si 
when  it  is  derived  m 
for  the  sake  of  iJ 
rightful  and  wise  rel 
others  results  in  a  J 
the  one  hand,  it  sJ 
takes  of  false  and  I 
and,  on  the  other,  I 
of  servile  fear,  I 

The  little  nervoJ 
The  fear  of  not  bei  J 
not  having  turned  ol 
fear  of  not  having  dl 
which  we  find  agail 
done.  These  fearJ 
and  sometimes  are  I 
tired,  and  it  is  well  I 
attend  at  once  carl 
particular  duty  mayl 
the  fear  of  not  havil 
we  should  think  of  il 
pain,  and  turn  oul 
something  else.  ll 
nagging  fears  are  r  J 
allowed  ourselves  tJ 
we  might  bring  oil 
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short    time,     and    the    trembling    disap- 
peared. 

I'he  fear  of  death  is,  with  its  deriva- 
tives, of  course,  the  greatest  of  all;  ajid, 
to  remove  our  resistance  to  the  idea  of 
death,  by  being  perfectly  willing  to  die,  is 
to  remove  the  foundation  of  ail  the  physi- 
cal cowardice  in  life,  and  to  open  the  way 
for  the  growth  of  a  courage  which  is 
strength  and  freedom  itself.  He  who 
yields  gladly  to  the  ordinary  facts  of  life 
will  also  yield  gladly  to  the  supreme  fact 
of  ]>hysical  death,  for  a  brave  and  happy 
willingness  is  the  characteristic  habit  of  his 
he^irt  :— 

Under  the  wild  and  stany  sky. 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie; 

Gladly  I  lived  and  gladly  die. 
And  I  lay  me  down  with  a  wilL  '* 

There  is  a  legend  of  the  Arabs  in  which 
a  man  puts  his  head  out  of  his  tent  and 
says,  'M  will  loose  my  camel  and  commit 
him  to  God,"  and  a  neighbor  who  hears 
him  says,  in  his  turn,  **  I  will  tie  my  camel 
and  commit  him  to  God/'  The  true  help- 
fulness from  non-resistance  does  not  come 
from  neglecting  to  take  proper  precautions 
against  the  objects  of  fear,  but  from  yield- 
ing with  entire  willingness  to  the  neces- 
sary facts  of  life,  and  a  sane  confidence 
that,  whatever  comes,  w*e  shall  be  provided 
with  the  means  of  meeting  it*  This  con* 
fidcnce,  is,  in  itself,  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  intelligent  endurance. 

The  next  article  will  be  on  **The  Cir- 
cumstances of  Life/* 


I 
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OLD  Capting  Pink  of  the  Peppermint, 
Though  kindly  a  I  heart  and  good, 
Had  a  blunt,  bluffwayof  a-gitlin'  'is  say 
That  we  all  of  us  understood* 


When  he  brained  a  man  with  a  pingle  spike 

Or  plastered  a  seaman  flat. 
We  should  a'  been  blowed,  but  we  all  of  us 
knowed 

That  he  didn't  mean  nolhin'  by  that 

For  Capttng  Pink  was  a  bashful  man 

And  leary  of  talk  as  death, 
So  he  easily  saw  that  a  crack  in  the  jaw 

Was  better  than  wastin'  *  is  breath. 


Sometimes  he'd  st 
Jest  a-feelin'  a  i 

Then  he'd   hang 
5  pars 
By  a  heel  or  an 

When  he  done  likd 
We  winked  at  ea 

And  we  snickered  I 
'*  Ain't  that  like  I 

I  was  wonderful  foJ 
And  I^nk  be  waj 

(As  he  frequently  \ 

head 

Or  tumbled  me 

When  he  sewed 
And  fired  the  cc 

We*  d  a-thtink  that) 
crool, 
If  we  hadn'  t  knd 

Old  Capting  Pink 
We  all  of  us  lov  j 

That  we  wailed  oij 
right 
And  the  funnels| 

Then  we  hauled  ' 
And  hammered  | 

And  he  understood 
That  Me  done  \\\ 

Then  we  roguishl)| 
And  quickly  rev| 

We  hurried  away 
For  a  jolly  pirat| 

Old  Capting  Pink 
I'm  shocked  and 

That  there*  s  few  y| 
kind 
In  this  here  degl 


NESS  OF 'FRISCO 


LeRoy  Osborne 


the  color  coming  into  her  cheeks  and  her  eyes 
growing  brighter — and  every  day  I  was  get- 
ting more  in  love  with  her  and  more  afraid 

she'd  find  it  out. 

"It's  curiou-.  how  being  in  love  affects 
some  people.  I  believe  I'd  have  stopped 
smoking  if  that  girl  had  asked  me — which 
she  didn't.  She  had  me  halter-broke  in 
about  a  week  !iO  I'd  stand  all  day  without 
being  hitcheti,  and  when  she*d  smile  at  mc 
for  the  millioiiih  part  of  a  second  Vd  feel  as 
tickled  as  a  yellow  pup  when  somebody  tosses 
him  a  bone.  I  was  sure  foolish  over  her — 
and  glad  of  it. 

••  But  trouljle  was  coming  my  way — fest, 
and  one  day  along  in  August  1  went  to  meet 
it.  The  old  man  tells  me  we*ve  got  to  have 
some  supplies,  t-n  I  hitches  a  couple  of  cayu^es 
to  the  buckbaard  and  starts  for  town  at  sun- 
up. It's  an  a  1 1 -day  drive,  and  after  J  puts  up 
the  ponies  and  has  my  supper  and  orders  the 
store  truck  I  ^oes  out  to  mingle  in  the  festivi- 
ties. Naturally  I'm  a  whole  iot  thirsty  after 
riding  all  day  in  the  sun,  so  I  let*s  the  Palace 
Saloon  absorb  me  and  drifts  up  to  the  bar,  won* 
dering  whether  I'll  have  straight  poisoa  or  a 
few  of  the  new  kind  of  fancy  striped  drink.s 
but  just  as  the  barkeep  pushes  a  bottle  of 
red-eye  my  \\ay  I  catches  a  glimpse  of  a  little 
blue-eyed  girl  on  a  gtpotted  pony  riding  along 
the  trail  to  mcctme*  and  I  sticks  out  myche^t 
and  says,  careless  like,  'Gimme  a  lemonade 
— with  plenty  of  ice. '  The  barkeep  looks  at 
me  sort  of  surprised,  but  he  deals  the  hand 
I've  called  for  and  1  stands  up  there  in  a  row 
all  by  myself  and  drinks  my  lemonade. 
Somehow  the  place  seems  sort  of  quiet  and 
lonesome,  though  there *s  a  piano  banging 
away  in  one  corner  and  about  a  hundred 
cow-puncher?  calling  for  drinks  in  seven  lan- 
guages, so  I  drifts  out  into  the  street  again 
and  stands  on  the  corner  and  gazes  at  the  fes- 
tive throng,  \vondering  if  Vm  sick  I've  got 
money  in  my  packet*--it's  the  first  time  Tve 
heard  chips  rattling  for  three  months,  and  I 
find  out  all  of  a  sudden  Tm  not  amused  a  lit- 
tle bit.  '  'Frisco, '  I  Bays  to  myself,  you're 
too  good  for  this  world — you'd  better  go  to 
bed,'  which  1  does  after  smoking  two  bits' 
worth  of  three- for -a-quarter  cigars. 

"In  the  morning  I  turn?;  out  good  and 
early,  loads  up  the  buckboard  with  canned 
goods  and  groceries  and  lopes  over  to  the 
postoffice  for  the  mail  The  postmaster  bails 
me  when  I  sticks  my  head  in  the  door  and 
asks  if  I  want  company.     Says  there's  a  ten- 
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deHbot  come  in  on  the  stage  the  day  before 
who*s  looking  for  Taylor  s  ranch.  Of  course, 
1  says  yes»  and  pretty  ^oon  they  rounds  him 
up  and  shows  him  to  me.  He's  hardly  more 
than  a  boy,  and  he  has  on  more  good  clothes 
than  I've  ever  seen  before  all  at  one  time* 
He  looks  like  he's  a  mighty  long  ways  from 
home,  and  the  minute  I  set  eyes  on  him  I 
know  what  he's  there  for  as  well  as  though 
I'd  been  told. 

•*  1  reckon  maybe  I  didn't  look  real  joyful 
to  see  him,  but  he's  so  anxious  to  get  started 
that  he  don/t  notice^  and  pretty  soon  we  pulls 
out  for  ibe  Bar-0. 

•*  For  the  first  hour  or  two  I  watches  the 
road  pretty  close  and  don*t  say  muchj  sizing 
up  my  passenger  out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye 
when  he  ain't  noticing.  Except  for  his  good 
clothes  he  ain't  a  bad  looking  boy,  and  I 
know  he  holds  all  the  cards  and  will  win  in  a 
show-down-  When  I  think  of  how  glad  the 
girl  IS  going  to  be  when  she  sees  him  I  feel  a 
whole  lot  like  dropping  him  in  the  sage  brush 
and  letting  him  get  lost 

*' Along  toward  noon  we*re  riding  round  a 
sand  hill  when  the  ponies  stick  up  their  ears 
in  a  way  that  means  one  of  two  things — bear 
or  Indian,  and  it  ain't  more  than  a  minute 
before  I  see  it's  Indians.  There's  quite  a 
bunch  of  them,  maybe  twenty  or  ihiriy, 
spread  out  so  we  can't  get  by  and  waiting  real 
patient  for  us  to  drive  up  and  say  howdy. 

"They're  all  young  braver,  in  paint  and 
feathers,  and  I  know  what  their  game  is  the 
minute  I  set  eyes  on    them.     They    has    a 


playful  habit  those  I 
the  reservation  occi 
few  ranch  houses  aif 
and  children,  and  | 
their  tepees  after 
soldiers  who  come  | 
about  the  time  the 

"  I  heads  the  pon| 
the  buckboard  mal^ 
and  starts  back  for 
mighty  important  eij 
boy  asks,  holding 
hands.      *  The 
dodging  a  bullet  tha 
mosquito*      *  He's  s| 
gore, '  I  says,  *  and 
wearing  your  ow^n 
tight* 

"There's  a  big,  t 
back,  not  far  from 
can  reach  that  1  can| 
a  spell,  so  1   slaps 
backs  and  yells 
over  the  landscape 
can   tied    to    his    ta| 
something  sinful 
we  joits  off  a  can  of  1 
till    it  looks  like 
general  store  all  alo^ 
time  them  blamed 
us,  hanging  over  thd 
ing  like  Hell  let  lool 

' '  When  the  roclT 
yards  ahead  and  thel 
far  behind,  one  of  t| 
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broken 
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across  my  leg??,  1  thinks  tbey*ve  got  him 
then,  sure,  but  it's  only  a  glancing  cut  on  the 
side  of  hi^  head  that  stuns  hint. 

'•  I'd  tumbled  another  Indian  off  his  pony 
as  they  went  back,  which  made  three  out  cf 
llie  game  altogether,  but  I  see  theyVe  going 
to  try  it  again,  ^o  1  pushes  the  boy  down  be- 
hind me  and  loads  both  guns  in  a  hurry. 
When  I  see  him  laying  there,  looking  as  in- 
nocent as  a  baby,  with  his  white  face  and  a 
smile  on  his  lips  and  the  blood  trickling  down 
one  cheek,  I  think  of  the  little  girl  back  there 
on  the  ranch  and  the  look  that'll  bo  in  her 
eyes  if  I  go  back  and  tell  her  that  he's  dead, 
and  I  gets  mighty   hot  and   uncomfortable. 

*  They  may  get  bis  hair  yet,*  I  says  to  myself 

*  but  they've  got  to  get  mine  first*  Then  the 
show  begins  again  and  the  bullets  buzi 
around  my  ears  like  a  lot  of  be^* 

•*  Four  times  those  infernal  redskins  circled 
the  rock,  and  six  of  their  ponies  had  lost 
their  riders,  but  I  was  getting  shot  up  quite  a 
lot,  having  to  expose  myself  some  to  keep  the 
boy  covered.  When  all  of  a  sudden  I 
hears  a  strain  of  the  sweetest  music  I  ever 
listened  to — a  bugle  sounding  the  charge,  and 
a  company  of  troopers  breaks  cover  from  be- 
hind a  sand  hill.  When  they  come  in  sight 
the  Indians  just  naturally  tumble  all  over 
themselves,  tr^'ing  to  get  away,  and  the  whole 
outfit  goes  by  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  noise. 

•'  I  jtimps  up  and  waves  my  hat  and  lets 
loose  a  few  jf^yful  yells  when  they  go  by,  and 
then  my  knees  got  sort  of  wobbly  and  I  loses 
interest  in  the  proceedings  for  quite  a  spell. 

••  The  nevt  thing  I  knows  I  finds  myself 
astride  a  pony  with  my  boots  full  of  blood, 
'Where's  the  boy?*  I  asks  the  trooper 
that's  iKilding  me  on  my  cayuse,  '  Oh,  he's 
all  right, '  lie  says,  *  nothing  hut  a  scratch  on 
the  head, '  and  I  shuts  my  eyes  again  and  for- 
gets my  troubles. 

'  •  The  next  day  Vm  laying  in  my  bunk, 
feeling  mighty  lonesome,  when  the  little  girl 
opens  the  door  and  looks  in  to  see  if  Vm 
awake.  1  tries  to  get  up  on  one  elbow,  but 
Vm  too  weak,  and  she  comes  in  and  drops 
down  on  her  knees  beside  the  bunk  with  her 
eyes  shining  like  stars  and  slips  her  arms 
around  my  neck  and  kisses  me.  '  You  dear 
old  'Frisco/  she  says^  hiding  her  brown  curls 
against  my  shoulder.  Somehow  I  can't  seem 
to  think  of  anything  to  say^  so  I  just  lays 
there,  staring  at  the  ceiling  while  she  whis- 
pers a  lot  of  things  into  my  left  ear  about  how 
good  Tve  been  to  her,  and  after  a  while  she 
kisses  me  again  and  goes  away* 

'•  Well,  they  had  a  parson  out  from  town  si 
w  eek  or  so  later,  and  the  boy  and  girl  insisted 
on  my  being  best  man/' 

'Frisco  turned  his  gaze  to  watch  a  whceU 
i  n  g  eag  1  e  far  o ve  rh  ead^ —  then ,  '  *  Th  e  y  n  am  ed 
their  first  boy  after  me,"  he  said,  with  a 
shy  smile* 
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THE  BANISHMENT  OF 

By  Margie  Dohrman 


THE  Fourth  Grade  was  having  its  ten-min- 
ute recreation   period,    wheji    suddenly 
the  Principal  entered  the  room.      More 
than  one  pair  of  eyes  had  noticed  "teacher" 
blush  fjaindy't  but  then  teacher  wa:^  young  and 
decidedly  pretty^  and  the  principal  was  abo 
young  and  also   good  to  look  upon.     They 
watched  in  suspense  while  he  talked  in  low 
tones  to  "teacher/*  Presently  teacher  spoke  ; 
her  voice  was  tow  and  without  expression^  as 
It  was  always  when  she  was  angry  or  hurt 
••The  class  will  please  come  to  order." 
Every  child  became  rigid  with  attention. 
••Chilflren/'  teacher    continued,  "1  have 
a   very   unpleasant  duty  to  perform  on  ac* 
count  of  the   misbehavior  of  one   of  your 


class.     Then  be  begal 

"  Well,  yer  know, 
every  time  yer  namel 
hed  a  hour  en  a  halt  f 
three,  whin  teacher  w| 
tlier  door  shut  a-talkij 
yo  u  ng  gen  tie  man — * ' 
'*  Micky!"  said  tea  J 
In  an  instant  Mickj 
•*Yer  dasisen't  den^l 
set  tin'  right  there, 
*' Kelly!"  said  the 
•*Well  es  I  were  : 
solemnly — *'es  I    we 
a-talkin'  to  en  orful 
man»  ea  es  1  were  lirel 


^ 


*/  Uf0itid  er  S€in  her  und  him  ^r— " 


classmates,      Michael    Kelly,    step    forward* 

••Wot?" 

'•There  will  be  NO  arguing,  Kelly,"  put 
in  the  principal      **  Step  forward  at  once, " 

••Yis,  sir,"  and  Michael  Kelly,  better 
known  as  Micky  the  Unquenchable,  stalked 
solemnly  up  to  the  teacher*?  desk. 

••  Micky, "  said  she,  "  Mr.  Graham  has  de- 
cided that  on  account  of  your  behavior  yes- 
terday you  must  be  suspended.  Nevertheless, 
if  you  make  a  public  confession  and  apology 
>our  offenses  will  be  overlooked/' 

Mickey  stood  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the 
ceiling  for  about  half  a  minute*  while  a  de- 
cidedly wicked  expression  stoic  over  his  face, 
then  he  answered: — 

"  I'd  Just  es  soon  es  not  make  a  confession^ 
Do  yer  want  me  ter  do  it  ter  once?" 

'•Yes,  of  course,  if  you  are  ready." 

"  Sure,  Vm  ready  enough,  " 

••Very  well,  then  you  had  better  begin, * ' 

Micky  slowly  turned  around  and  faced  the 


rd  jist  peek  a  little  tcl 
So  I  walked  orful  soff 
looked  through  ther  i 
I  seen  her  en  him  crJ 
'*  Kelly,  "said  the  pi 
Micky  paid  no  attf 
**  En  there  I  seen  if 
A  heavy  hand  was  [ 
'*  Young  man,  you  I 
your  books  immedi 
self  suspended  for  a  i 
Micky  again  treate 
ate   wink    and   then  | 
He  got  his  hat  and 
from  that  vantage  pd 
the  clas5,  teacher  anc 

"  I  j  ust  want  ter  \ 
through  the  crack, 
hed  1  WOULD  er  se 
Again  a  strong  had 
and   Micky,    unquenJ 
banished  from  the  scl 


QieckiDg  \ip  the  Crowd 


O  the  joyou?i  traveler  rctiirn- 
iag  to  his  own  native  land 
conies  the  customs  officer 
with  his  inscrutable  classi- 
fications, 

••Frogs     is    toadsj    and 
toads  is  insects,  which  pays 
duty*   but   cats    is   poultry 
and  comes  in  free,  * 

It  is  hard  to  tell  sometimes,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting to  try  in  what  way  magazine  readers 
are  classified. 


^V  Not  long  ago  J  talked  with  a  news- 
^™  dealer  who  had  settled  this  matter  of  classi- 
[  fying  magazines  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
He  is  a  very  intelligent  inan  and  handles 
the  biggest  railway  news  stand  in  Cleveland. 
^m  **  Why  •*  he  said,  "I  can  pretty  nearly  tell 
^B  what  kind  of  magazine  any  man  will  buy 
^"  before  he  asks  for  it  Now  that  man,"  point- 
ing to  a  man  who  had  just 
departed  with  a  copy  of 
the  Popidar  Magazine — 
*•  there  is  iio  use  tr)'ing  to 
make  him  buy  Leslie's 
Magazine  or  Scribners  or 
McClure^s;  he  just  buys 
that  Popular  Magazine  or 

else  Ainslee' s    or  Argosy, 

^^m  and  I  can't  sell   him  any- 

^B  thing  else.  The  man  who  comes  for  your 
^"  magazme — I  can  sell  him  Scn/mer's,  too, 
or  McCluri  s,  and  sometimes  the  Century, 
and  the  people  who  come  to  buy  Scribner* s 
and  the  Ceniury  I  know  I  can  sell  them 
Leslie's  and  AfcCluri s,  and  that  is  the 
wa>  it  goes.  There  is  no  use  trying  to 
put  one  kind  of  magazine  on  the  other 
kind    of    reader/'  _ 

It  seems  to  me  that 
this  dealer  has  more 
or  less  answered 
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some  questions  that  constantly  come  up.  Wi 
hear  it  asked,  '^Are  people  who  pay  thirt>'*| 
five  cents  for  a  magazine  rich  people,  and 
do  they,  therefore,  buy  the  high  est- priced 
magazine,  or  are  they  people  of  certain  culti- 
vated tastes  in  magazines,  just  as  in  clothes, 
who  are  willing  to  pay  thirty-five  cents  to 
gratify  those  tastes?" 

Difes  a  man  buy  a  ten-cent  magazine  be^ 
cause  it  costs  ten  certts,  or  does  some  particu^ 
tar  ten-cent  magazine  appeal  to  him  1 

And  if  a  man  will  buy  a  ten-cent  magazine, 
will  any  other  ten-cent  magazine  do  him  just 
as  well,  or  do  the  ten-cent  magazines  have 
lust  as  strict  individualities  as  the  higher- 
priced  ones? 

Would  a  man  buy  McClur^s  just 
quickly  if  it  cost  thirty-five  cents,  as  he  d 
noiv  that  it  costs  but  ten  ? 

It  isn*t  so  much  a  question  of  where  a  man 
went  to  school  It  isn"  t  so  much  a  question 
of  whether  he  has  got  money  to  spare.  It  is 
fundamentally  a  question  of  temperament 
and  character.  A  man  picks  his  magazine 
just  as  he  picks  his  friends,  because  they  are 
his  kind. 

If  we  believed  that  Leslie's,  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  magazine,  did  not  have  a  distinct 
peisonality  and,  therefore,  a  distinct  constit- 
uency, we  should  not  be  putting  our  best 
life  work  into  Leslie's.  What  would  be 
the  use  when  any  other  inagazine  would  do 
as  well  ? 

Tlie  reason  that  the  New  York  American 
has  more  subscribers  than  the  New  York 
Sun  is  that  there  are  more  of  the  Nai'  Yor^ 
American' s  kind  of  readers  in  the  world  than 
there  are  of  the  kind  of  people  who  read  the 
Sun.  This  is  neither  a  reflection  upon  nor 
a  cause  of  rejoicing  by  either  publication.  It 
is  merely  a  matter  of  classification. 

It  would  be  easily  possible  for  Leslie'  s  Mag- 
AZLN  K  to  have  a  bigger  circulation,  but  it  would 
not  be  Leslie*  s. 

Those  of  you  who 
started  in  life  in  a 
=.mall  town,  and  grew 
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up  libera,  remember  how  impossible  it  has 
been  to  outgrow  the  memories  of  the  old  in- 
habitants wbo  remember  you  as  a  little  boy* 

You  may  have  become  a  judge,  a  ^enator^ 
or  a  prominent  merchant  The  world  at 
large  may  speak  of  you  with  a  haiidle  to  your 
name^  but  to  the^e  old  mossbacksi  chewing 
tobacco  around  the  village  store,  or  hobbling 
up  the  village  street,  you  are  still  **Httie 
Willie  Smith." 

"  Sho%  I  remember  him  when  be  was  a  lit- 
tle skeezucks/* 

There  is  probably  not  a  reading  American 
who  doesn't  remember  Frank  Leslie's  Pop- 
ular MoNTHLV.  No  one  who  took  a  railroad 
trip  twenty  years  ago  failed  to  see  this  maga- 
zine, with  its  characteristic  cover,  being  sold 
by  the  train  boy.  That  was  a  very  different 
magazine  from  this.  Not  only  has  the  taste 
of  the  country  changed,  but  the  standards  of 
Leslie's  have  changed.  WE  are  glad  to 
retain  the  name  of  "Leslie,"  because  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  names  in  magazine  publish- 
ing in  the  country »  but  that  is  about  all  we 
have  retained. 

Frank  Leslie  himself  was  the  foremost  and 
most  enterprising  periodical  publisher  of 
his  generation,  and  were  he  alive  to-day  his 
standards  would  have  changed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  generation  of  Americans* 

This  magazine  has  a  new  purpose,  a  new 
spiriL  It  is  made  for  those  who  work  for 
things  they  believe  in;  who  enjoy  life  and 
believe  that  it  is  good.  To  such  people  tt 
brings  entertainment  and  inspiration.  A 
subscriber  in  Detroit  writes;  " It* s  the  best 
magazine  for  the  wholt  iamily/' 

That  it  is  fulfilling  its  purpose  is  believed 
by  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  people, 
and  upon  the  belief  of  these  people    Les- 


lie's Monthly  Mag^ 
It  is  not  necessary  1 
the   value   of   the   ai^ 
tising  pages  in  llie  An 
can  magazines.    The  \ 
is  that  it  is  getting  so  I 
they   are    more   than| 
spectable.    It  is  now  i 
form  to  mention 
vertising   to   the   reac| 
There   was  a   time 
it  was  a  sort  of  viol 
to    suggest   that    thet| 
the  magazine.     Now 
that  a  reader  is  at  leaJ 
the  advertising  storiej 
stories.     He  knows  i 
much  money  wril 
others   do  writing  lit  J 
He  knows  that  aitistl 
frequently  get  more  fJ 
designs   in  the  back  I 
magazine     than     thel 
artists  do  when  they  il| 
a  story,   but  this  is 
cause    of   his    deep 
in  the  advertising  pajj 
is  merely  incidental, 
things  as  a  result  of 
in  advertising,  wbicli 
more   complete    to*dj| 
been. 

Leslie's  feels  that  I 
zine  from  ' '  kivcr  to  kif 
gulf  separating  the  slj 
pure  reading  matter 
advertising  matter. 

To  the  pure  all  thir 
moderti  magazine  rca| 
is  interesting. 

Frederic  L| 


BOOKS  OF  THE  HOUR 


<*Thk  Silknt  Pl.\ci-:s,"  by  Stewart  Edward 
White. 
A  book  for  people  who  love  nature  for 
her  kindliness  or  hate  her  for  her  cruelly,  but 
not  for  tho>e  who  are  indifferent  It  is  the 
story  of  a  man-hunt  throuj^h  the  great  woods 
and  snow  plains  of  Canada — romantic  and 
poetic  in  its  conception,  witli  an  unusual  love 
story.      (McClure,  Phillips  iSc  Co.) 

••ThkVikino'.sSki'Lu"  by  John  R.  Carling. 
A  tale  of  love  and  crime,  avarice  and  mys- 
tery. In  the  telling  there  is  much  clumsi- 
ness, improbability  and  carelessness.  A  book 
for  those  who  enjoy  exciting  narrative  and 
thrilling  situations,  but  who  don't  inquire  too 
closely  as  to  how  the  events  and  situations 
come  about     (Little,  Brown  &.  Co.) 

*•  Rulers  of  Kings,**  by  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton. 
Mrs.  Atherton's  recent  diagnosis  of  Ameri- 
can literature  as  "anemic"  explains,  if  it 
cannot  palliate,  the  exaggeration  of  this  ro- 
mance of  an  American  billionaire  browbeating 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.     (Harper's.) 

••The  Fat  of  the  Land,"  by  John  Wil- 
liam Streeter. 
How  New  England  farming  on  a  substan- 
tial scale  was  made  to  pay  excellent  return  on 
the  money  invested  and  usurious  interest  in 
health  and  happiness,  is  told  in  copious 
detail  and  with  a  good  deal  of  practical  inspi- 
ration in  this  autobiography  of  a  physician 
turned  farmer.     (The  Macmillan  Co.) 


••Sir  M0RTI.MER,"  by  Mary  Johnson. 

There  is  nothing  to  object  to  in  ''Sir  Mor- 
timer "  judged  by  historical  novel  standaitls. 
Indeed  it  gives  the  reader  more  romance; 
more  sentiment  and  fully  as  much  loss  of  life 
and  limb  as  usual  in  books  of  its  class.  A 
good  summer  novel  which  no  one  will  take  a« 
seriously  as  the  author  herself  evidently  does. 
(Harper  &  Brothers.) 

••  The  Penetration  of  Arabia,"  By  David 
George  Hogarth. 
A  careful  and  detailed  account  of  the 
meager  and  inadequate  explorations  of  an  in- 
teresting country  as  familiar  historically  as  it 
is  unknown  geographically.  A  book  inter- 
esting to  any  one  who  cares  for  explorations 
for  their  own  sake.     (F.  A.  Stokes  &  Ca) 

•«  The  Boss,"  by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis. 

The  rise  of  a  New  York  politician  from  the 
gutter  to  the  leadership  of  Tammany  Hall 
makes  a  startling  story.  The  crude  force  and 
brutal  frankness  with  which  the  author  treats 
certain  of  the  characters  and  scenes  create  an 
impression  that  the  book  as  a  whole  fails  to 
confinn.     (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.) 

"By Snare  of  Love,"  by  Arthur W.  March- 
monL 
The  attempt  of  an  American  to  introduce 
good  government  and  good  business  into  a 
part  of  Turkey  forms  the  groundwork  for  a 
tale  of  love,  intrigue  and  adventure  that  will 
help  pleasantly  to  pass  an  idle  hour.  (F.  A« 
Stokes  &  Co.) 
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An  laternatioiial  Kidoi^^ping 

PERDICARIS 

himself  tells  the 

Amazing  Story 

R       of  his  adventures 

I  with  RAISSULI  tie 

CJ       Morocco  Bandit 


[EST  SOAP  MADE  is 
or  toilet  and  bath«  Other 
issolvc  the  dirt— HAND 
it*  It  contains  no  animal 
om  the  most  healthful  of 
t  opens  the  pores,  liberates 
works  no  chemical  change 
-es  that  go  to  make  up  the 
1  perfect  complexion.  Test 


tp  SAPOLIO  has  reached 
ivhere  in  millions  of  homes 
t  which  can  not  be  shaken, 
luch  for  your  home,  but 
lave  you  ever  tried  HAND 

and  bath?  It  is  related  to 
:  it  is  made  by  the  same 

delicate,  smooth,  dainty, 
g  to  the  most  tender  skin. 


BIT     115     COST     BUT     A     TRIFLE. 
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ALONG   THE   WAY 

By  Vivian  Mordaunt  I 

Af^  y  path  is  lost,  is  lost  to  sight. 

My  way  is  gone  ; 
Grant  me,  0  Clod,  strength  yiH  u*  figh 

To  struggk  on  , 

Although  no  more  I  s<*e  the  light 

That  guided  long. 
For  ills  own  sake  to  do  the  right — 

'l"o  hate  the  wrong  ! 
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WHERE  NORTHERN   LIGl 
DOWN  ^O  NIGHl 

By    Rex    K.    Beach       I 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  MY  FkANK  E    SCHOUnI 


|HP^  Mission  House  at  To- 
giak  stands  forlornly  on  a 
wind-swept  Alaskan  sjni, 
while  huddled  around  it  a 
swarm  of  dirt-covered  * '  ig- 
loos '*  grovel  in  an  cc- 
Stacy  of  abasement. 

Many  natives  crawled  out  of  these  and 
stared  across  the  bay  as  down  a  gully  came 
an  Arctic  caravan,  men  and  dogs,  blac  k 
against  the  deadly  whiteness.  Ahr:id 
swung  the  guide,  straddling  awkwardly  on 
his  five  foot  webs,  while  the  straining  p:u:k 
l)attcred  at  his  heels.  Big  George,  tht- 
driver,  urged  them  with  strong  words, 
idioms  of  the  Northland,  and  his  long 
whip  bit  sharply  at  their  legs. 

His  companion,  clinging  to  the  sled, 
stumbled  now  and  then,  while  his  face^ 
splitting  from  the  snap  of  the  frost,  was 
smothered  in  a  muffler.  Sometimes  he  fell, 
l)lunging  into  the  snow,  rising  painfully, 
and  groaning  with  the  misery  of  **  snow- 
blindness.'* 

**Most  there  now.  Cap,  keep  up  your 
grit.- 

'^I'm  all  right/'  answerea  the  afflict ihI 
man,  wearily.      *'  Don't  mind  me." 

( Icorgc,  too,  had  suffered  from  the  sheen 
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of  the  unbroken  I 
eyes  had  not  wholl 
ly.  His  cheeks  J 
blackened  wilh  t  ll 
snow -glare,  \mi  ti 
signs  of  sufferinJ 
eyes  drtpi>ed  stall 
distressfully*  Kol 
to  lose  sight  of  tl 
caught  him  sne:ill 
he  feared  he  had  I 
Now  Jaska  brokJ 
swollen  features  1 1 

Down  the  steJ 
the  humped  uj>  sJ 
and  inLo  I  he  villal 

At  the  greet  I  nl 
trilwsman,  OeorgI 
of  da  St  life  hadi 
from  Point  Barrol 
at  Captain  to  firl 
heard  the  raessaJ 
talisman  to  the  cli 
gnatchcd  it*  I 

'^Oho  Mt's  F| 
him  !"  Hcgaxed  J 
chip  with  strange  I 

''  What  dois  I 
the  blind  man.      I 
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a  Never  mind,  weil  get  out  somehow^ 
said  he.  And  that  nighty  as  Charlie  Cap- 
tain, late  University  man  and  engineer, 
lay  with  eyes  swathed  in  steaming  cloths, 
the  wlialer  spoke  operosely  and  with  the 
bitterness  of  great  wrong. 

''  It  haj^pened  when  we  rocked  ihe  bars 
of  Forty  Mile,  before  ever  a  Chechako  had 
crossed  the  Chilcoot.  I  went  over  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Tanana-  Into  the  big 
valley  1  went  and  got  lost  in  the  Flats. 
'Tis  a  wild  country,  rimmed  by  high  moun- 
tains, full  of  nigger  heads  and  tundra^  with 
the  river  windin'  clean  back  to  the  source 
of  the  Cop|)er.  I  run  out  of  grub.  We 
always  did  them  days,  and  built  a  raft  to 
float  down  to  the  Yukon,  A  race  with 
starvation,  and  a  dead  heat  it  near  proved, 
too,  though  I  had  a  shade  the  best  of  it. 
I  drifted  out  into  the  main  river,  ravin* 
mad,  my  *  Mukluks*  eat  off  and  my  moose - 
hide  gun  cover  inside  of  me. 

**A  girl  si)ied  me  from  the  village,  and 
'twas  her  that  brought  me  ashore  in  her 
birch-bark  and  tended  me  in  her  wtck-i-up 
till  reason  came  and  the  blood  ran  through 
me  again. 

**  I  mind  seein'  a  white  man  standin* 
around  at  times  and  hearin'  him  beg  her 
to  leave  me  to  the  old  squawj?.  She  didn't 
though.  She  gave  me  bits  of  mooi^e  meat 
and  berries  and  dried  salmon,  and  when  1 
come  to  one  day  I  saw  she  was  little  and 
brown  and  i)leadin*  and  her  clothes  all  cov- 
ered with  beads.  Her  eyes  was  big  and  sad, 
Cap,  and  dimples  poked  into  her  cheeks 
when  she  laughed. 

"  'Twas  then  that  OrlofT  takes  a  Hand 
—  the  white  man.  A  priest  he  called  him- 
self; breed,  Russian.  Maybe  he  was»  but 
a  blacker  hearted  thief  never  wronged  a 
child.  He  wanted  the  girl,  Metia,  and  so 
did  I.  When  I  asked  her  old  man  for  her 
he  said  she  was  promised  to  the  Russian^ 
I  laughed  at  him,  and  a  chief  hates  to  he 
mocked.  \'ou  know  what  sway  the  Church 
hc'us  over  these  Indians*  Well,  Orloff  is  a 
strong  man.  He  held  'em  like  a  rock. 
He  worked  on  'em  till  one  day  the  tribe- 
men  came  to  me  in  a  body  and  said,  *Go!* 

'*  *(iive  me  the  girl,  and  1  will,^  says  I* 

'*  C)rk)fr  sneered.  *  She  was  mine  for  a 
month  before  ye  tame,'  says  he  with  the 
fiend  showin'  back  of  his  eyes,  *  Do  ye 
want  her  now  ?' 

''  For  a  minute  T  believed  him,  I 
stru(  k    on(  e    to   kill,  and   he  went  d 
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They  closed  on  me  as  fast  as  I  shook  'em 
off.  'Twas  a  beautiful  sight  for  a  ruction, 
on  the  high  banks  over  the  river,  but  I  was 
like  water  from  the  sickness.  I  fought  to 
get  at  their  priest  where  he  lay,  to  staiBp 
out  his  grinning  face  before  they  downc^d 
me,  but  I  was  beat  back  to  the  bluff  and  I 
battled  with  my  heels  over  the  edge.  I 
broke  a  pole  from  the  fish-rack  and  a  goud 
many  went  down.  Then  I  heard  Metla 
calling  softly  from  below: — 

*<  *  Jump!'  she  said.      *  Big  one,  jum]>. ' 
**  She  had  loosed  a  canoe  at  the  landing 
and  now  held  it  in  the  boiling  current  un- 
derneath, paddling  desperately. 

**  As  they  ran  out  of  the  tents  with  their 
rifles  I  leaped. 

*  *  A  long  drop  and  cold  water,  but  I  hit 
feet  first.  When  I  rose  the  little  girl  was 
alongside. 

**  It's  a  ticklish  thing  to  crawl  over  the 
stern  of  a  canoe  in  the  spatter  of  slugs, 
with  the  roar  of  muzzle-loaders  above,  ll^s 
shakin'  to  the  nerves,  but  the  maid  never 
flinched,  not  even  when  a  bullet  split  the 
gunnel.  She  ripped  a  piece  of  her  dress 
and  plugged  a  hole  under  the  water  line 
while  I  paddled  out  of  range. 

*  *  The  next  winter  at  Holy  Cross  she 
ran  to  me  shaking  one  day. 

'*  'He  is  here!  He  is  here!  Oh,  Big 
man,  I  am  afraid!* 

**  *  Who's  here  ?'  says  I. 

*  *  *  He  is  here — Father  Orloff, '  and  her 
eyes  was  round  and  scared  so  that  I  took 
her  up  and  kissed  her  while  she  clung  to 
me — she  was  such  a  little  girl. 

**  *He  spoke  to  me  at  the  water-hole, 
**  I  have  come  for  you.'  *  I  ran  very  fast, 
but  he  came  behind.  *  *  Where  is  George  ?' ' 
he  said. ' 

**  I  went  out  of  the  cabin  down  to  the 
Mission,  and  into  the  house  of  Father  Bar- 
num.     He  was  there. 

<*  *  Orloff !     What  do  ye  want  ?'  I  says, 

*  *  Father  Barnum  speaks  up — he*s  known 
for  a  good  man  the  length  of  the  river. 
*  (ieorge, '  says  he,  *  Father  Orloff  tells  ine 
you  stole  the  girl  Metla  from  her  tribe, 
'Tis  a  shameful  thing  for  a  white  to  take  a 
red  girl  for  his  wife,  but  it's  a  crime  to  live 
as  you  do." 

**  *What?'  says  I. 

*  *  *  We  can't  sell  you  provisions  nor  allow 
you  to  stay  in  the  village. ' 

*^ Orloff  grins.  *You  must  go  on,'  he 
says,  *  or  give  her  up. ' 


***No!   ruJ 

the  paper  from  I 
statin'  that  we  vM 
wife,'  says  I,  '  ani 
left  her  people  ai 
for  her.  *  I  saw  I 
laid  my  hand  onl 
neck.  '  I  distrJ 
ye'll  die  the  shol 
comes  to  the  lit  til 

'*That  was  tl 
though  every  wil 
and  I  went  to  Aim 
strong  men  and  J 
afraid  when  I  k'H 
1  should  have  ll 
was  no  one  else  tl 

**  *  When  yoil 
*  there  will  lie  ul 
he  will  grow  mil 
father.'  She  hil 
Cap,  and  I  left  I 
my  lips.  I 

"^^  It  was  a  tel 
with  overflows  I 
deep,  so  I  drovJ 
week  late  with  I 
Indians  strainin'  I 

"  1  heard  the  I 
fore  I  come  to  til 
had  sobbed  the  I 
1  went  back  into  I 
Mission.  I  rem! 
Lights  flared  ovel 
little  spruces  onl 
like  headstone«!i,  I 
and  1  laughed  wll 
the  night  glare,! 
death.  I 

* '  It  was  as  lusl 
but  Orloff  had  I 
sent  her  ^ujuaws  J 
things  he  said  htl 
died  that  night.   I 

*^  They  &ay  thJ 
and  barred,  bin  I 
pajier  and  cam  J 
houE^e,  where  thel 
for  the  naked  I 
headefU  mittenlcl 
the  way  down.  I 
eyeti  and  tried  tol 
went  out  of  tJ 
throat  loose  fronl 
went  into  the  chil 
door  with  my  1 
his   prayers  insicl 
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l'V)r  llirce  days  I  he  wind  lure  from  off  tr 
sea  into  the  open  higSit  ai  whose  lii;id  lay 
Togiak,  and  its  violence  wrecked  the  armor 
of  shore  ite  in  the  bay  till  it  lieat  and 
roared  against  the  si>il,  a  threshing  mael- 
strom of  shattered  bergs.  The  waters  piled 
into  the  inlet  driven  t>y  the  lash  of  the 
storm  till  they  overflowed  the  river  i*  u-  ln'- 
hind  the  village,  submerging  and  breaking 
it  into  ragged,  dangerous  confusion. 

On  the  third  day,  with  Arctic  vagary, 
the  wind  gasped  reluctantly  and  scurried 
over  the  range.  In  its  wake  the  surging 
o(  ean  c  hurned  loudly  and  the  back-water 
behind  the  town,  held  by  the  dam  of  freez- 
ing slush-ice  at  the  river  mouth,  was  skim- 
med by  a  thin  ice-paper,  pierced  here  and 
there  by  the  up-ended  piles  from  beneath. 
This  held  the  night's  snow,  so  that  morn- 
ing showed  the  village  girt  on  three  sides 
by  a  stream  soft-carpeted  and  safe  to  the 
eye,  but  failing  beneath  the  feet  of  a  child. 

''You're  eyes  are  comin'  along  mighty 
slow,"  worried  (Jeorge.  **  I'm  hopin'  his 
reverence  is  u|)  to  his  gills  in  drifts  back 
yonder.  We  must  leave  him  a  sled  trail 
for  a  souvenir." 

*'  How  can  we,  with  the  place  guarded  ?" 

*'  Hitch  the  dogs  and  run  for  it  by  night. 
He'll  burn  us  out  when  he  comes.  Fine 
targets  we'd  make  on  the  snow  by  the  light 
of  a  burning  shac:k.  If  ye  can  see  to  shoot 
we'll  go  to-night.      Hello!    What's  that?'* 

Outside  ( ame  the  howl  of  malamoots  and 
the  cry  of  men.  Leaping  to  the  window, 
(Jeorge  rubbed  it  free  and  stared  into  the 
sunshine. 

'*  Too  late!  Too  late!"  he  said.  **Here 
he  comes:  it's  time  I  killed  him."  He 
spoke  gratingly,  with  the  dull  anger  of 
years. 

On  the  bright  surface  of  the  opposite 
hillside  a  sled  bearing  a  muffled  figure  ap- 
peared silhouetted  against  the  glisten  of 
the  crust,  its  team,  maddened  by  the 
village  scent,  i)Oured  down  the  incline 
t(^ward  the  river  bank  and  the  guide  swung 
onto  the  runners  behind,  while  the  voice 
of  the  ])eople  rose  to  their  priest.  In  a 
whirl  of  soft  snow  they  drove  down  onto 
the  treat  1kt\'  of  the  ice.  The  screams  of 
the  natives  frenzied  the  pack  and  they 
rioted  out  onto  the  bending  sheet,  while 
the  long  sledge,  borne  by  its  momentum, 
shot  forward  till  the  sphtting  cry  of  the  icc 
sounded  over  the  lamentations.  It  slack- 
ened, sagged  and  disappeared   in  a  surge 
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A  ^ro^fff  Uam  crawkd  over  (he  snoiv. 


ol  congealing  walcrs.  Ihc  whufl  dogs 
were  dragged  into  ilic  njiening  and  their 
tnaU's  ahead  jerked  backward  onto  them. 
In  a  fighling  langle.  all  settled  into  the 
swirl. 

Orloflf  leaped  from  ihu  sinking  sled,  \ml 
hindered  by  his  fnr  swaddling  crashed 
through  and  lunged  heavily  in  his  slri^iggles 
to  mount  the  edge  of  the  film.  As  he 
floundered  onto  the  caving  surface  it  let 
him  l«a(  k  and  the  waters  covered  him  time 
and  again.  He  pitched  oddly  about,  and 
for  the  first  lime  they  saw  his  eyes  were 
bound  tightly  with  bandages,  which  he 
strove  to  loosen. 

**  My  God!  He's  snow  blind T'  cried 
George,  and  in  a  moment  he  appeared 
among  the  frantic  moli  fringing  the  shore. 

Th  e  guide  broke  h  \  s  w  a  y  toward  a  h  u  in  - 
muck  of  old  ice  forming  an  islet  nearby, 
and  the  jiriest  half  swam,  half  scramliled 
beliind,  till  they  crawled  out  upon  this  solid 
footing.  Here  the  wintry  wind  searched 
them  and  their  dripping  clothes  stiffened 
<pn'ckly.  Orloff  dragged  the  strips  from 
his  face»  and  as  the  sun  glitter  pierced  his 
eyes  he  writht^d  as  though  seared  \\y  the 
naked  torn  h  of  hot  steel. 

He  shouted  affrightedly  in  his  blindness, 
but  the  mo<king  voice  of  Big  George  an- 
swered him  and  he  rnwercd  at  the  male  vo- 
le ni  i'  if)  1  fir  unrds. 


**  Here  I  am,  Orloff.  lt*s  help  ye  want, 
is  it?  ril  shrH>t  the  man  that  tries  to 
reai  h  ye.  Ha,  ha!  You* re  freezin'  ch? 
(ieorgie  will  talk  to  keep  ye  awake.  A 
dirty  trick  of  the  river  to  cheat  me  so. 
Tve  fattened  for  years  on  the  hope  of 
stampin'  your  hfe  out  and  now  it's  robbed 
me.      Hut  ril  slick  till  ye're  safe  in  Hell." 

The  man  cried  piteousty,  turning  his 
l)leared  eyes  ttnvard  the  sound. 

**  Shoot,  why  don't  you,  and  end  it? 
Can't  you  see  we're  freezing?'*  He  stood 
up  in  his  carapace  of  sti Sened  clothes, 
shivering  patsiedly, 

**The  truest  thing  ye  ever  said/'  cried 
George,  and  he  swung  his  ctjlts  into  view. 
♦*  It'll  favor  you  and  V\\  keep  my  vow." 
He  raised  the  gun.  The  splashing  of  the 
distant  dogs  broke  the  silence.  \  native 
knelt  stiffly. 

*  *  G  eorge !  G  eorge  I '  *  Cap  t ai n  h  a  d  s  1 1 1  m  - 
bled  down  among  them  and  plucked  at  his 
arm,  peering  dimly  into  his  distorted  face, 
**  (rreal  (rod,  are  you  a  murderer?  They'll 
be  dead  before  we  can  save  them." 

"Save  *em  ?*'  said  George,  while  reason 
fought  with  his  mania,  <*  Whose  goin'  to 
save  'em  ?  He  needs  killin*.  Vm  hungr)^ 
for  his  life." 

**  He's  a  man,  George.  TheyVe  both 
htmian.  and  theyVe  dying  in  sight  of  us. 

(^i\t'  liiin  :i  rh:<nriv        Fl'ht   lil^c   \\  iiiiin   *' 
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man  to  ht.4p  me  so*  It's  no  use.  We  have 
both  fought  the  Cold  Death  and  know 
when  to  quit.  1  came  here  to  kill  you,  but 
you  will  go  out  across  the  mountains 
fR*e,  while  1  rave  in  madness  and  the 
m t'd  i L  i  n  e  m e n  inak c  c harms  ov er  me,  \V h  c n 
you  Lome  into  Bethel  Mission  P 11  be  dead. 
Good- by. " 

'•  tTOod  HelH  \Vc*rc  takin*  ye  to  Bethel, 
and  a  doctor  in  tun  minutes.  A  week's 
travL'l  LIS  the  trail  gut^,  but  we* II  save  a 
chunk  of  ye  yet*  old  man/* 

Five  ciayi^  later  a  broken  team  crawled 
over  the  snow  to  the  Moravian  Mission, 
urgi'tl  hy  two  men  gaunt  from  the  trail,  and 
blistLTed  by  ihu  culd.  From  the  sledge 
came  shrieks  and  throaty  multerings,  hor- 
rid g;ibblings  of  post-freezing  madness  and 
Ut.  Forres!,  h fling  back  the  robe,  found 
( Irluff  lashed  into  his  couch. 

**Five(Fiys  from  Togiak.  Two  hun- 
dred miles  in  heavy  trails/'  explained 
(leorge  wearily  oii  the  cries  of  the  maniac 
diiinned  behind  the  log  walls. 

Two  hours  later  Forrest  spoke  gravely 
as  they  nursetl  their  frost  bites  in  his 
room. 

''  We  iiave  operated.  He  will  re- 
ci  p\'er.  * ' 

**  It's  a  sad,  Siid  day/  "  mourned  (ieorge. 
' *  J  t  j u St  takes  1 1 1  e  t as t e  out  of  e ver y t h ing 
for  inc.      lie's  a  rriptjle  now»  eh?'* 

*'\VsJ     IkljikssI     I    did     not     know 

I'atlier  OrlulThad  uiany^ — er — firicnds  here- 

>out/'  iuntjnued  the  doctor,      **Hcwas 

thought  to  l>e  hiUed  by  the  whites,     Vm 

g  I J  d  t  h  1*  rep  c  j  r  t  w  a  s  wrong. '  * 

**  Friends  Ivc  damned/*  said  the  other 
strongly.  "  What's  a  friend  ?  Ye  can  get 
tliein  any  ]>lace,  but  where  can  ye  find 
another  enemv  like  that  man?" 


T/iUf^s  that  ihc  moUur  considers  fHiit^h/y  utni  the  Jathc*  ioh  rates. 


THE  NAUGHTINESS  OF  CHILDREI 
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N\  LfCHTINESS  in  a  child  is  ^i  n^kitivc 
<]iKinlity  and  depunds  n\nm  t  irriitn- 
stance-;.  I'rolty  much  evcrylhuig 
Ihiil  <:oni  iTns  morals  or  cthirs  is  relative. 
The  lirsl  ruW  of  rxindutt  is — do  as  you 
likt\  Any  sort  of  conduit  will  ]>ass  un- 
critidsed  where  there  are  no  critics,  hut 
where  there  is  society  there  most  alway^^ 
be  critics,  and  the  first  rule  of  conduct  has 
had  to  be  amended,  for  othenvise  people 
could  not  live  comfortably  tti^ether.      Tlic 


pro*  ess  oj  amendtnent  w4ik"li  has  be 
pViug  tJii  since  the  earliest  times,  is  C€ 
sidered  in  Christian  conn  tries  to  ha 
reached  jierfei  tion  \n  the  (lolden  Ru 
Theoretically,  naughtiness  in  a  child 
deviatitm  from  the  (lolden  Rule;  prt 
tically  it  is  deviation  from  the  standard 
conduct  which  the  child's  |>arents  or  uld< 
consider  proper  for  children. 

Now  parents  and  elders  have  all  so 
of  standards  of  conduct  for  children,  and 
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often  happens  that  the  jstamlards  of  the 
two  parents  of  the  child  are  not  in  entire 
aLcortl.  Again,  ]>arents  are  sul)je<l  to 
contraptions  of  temper  and  disorders  of  the 
lieahh,  and  often  tolerate  on  one  day  con- 
duct which  they  find  reiirehcnsihle  on  ihe 
day  following.  Accordingly  naught iness  iji 
a  child  consists  pr?tctically  in  deviations 
from  several  imperfect  and  variable  stand- 
ards. I'his  will  seem  disionraging  if  we 
do  not  consider  that  the  natural,  normal 
state  of  ns  all  is  a  state  of  naughtiness, 
ameliorated  l*y  tonstant  striving  to  he 
more  nearly  good. 

In  the  case  of  most  children,  there  are 
things  which  the  father  considers  naughty 
and  the  mother  tolerates,  and  other  things 
that  the  mother  considers  naughty  and  the 
father  tolerates.  The  father  and  mother, 
if  they  are  reasonably  wise  |K'o]>k%  try  to 
back  one  another  up  in  reprehensions,  and 
so  to  blend  their  standards  that  the  child 
may  find  its  course  reasonably  t  lear.  But 
the  best  they  can  do  is  a]>t  to  fall  somewhat 
short  of  perfection*  Happiily  a  <.hild 
gets  a  great  deal  of  training  out  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lives.  He  learns 
langUtigc  by  hearing  it  sf)oken,  and  if  what 
he  hears  is  good  language  he  learns  tn 
speak  good  language.  If  he  grows  n[j 
where  good  manners  prevail,  his  manners 
will  bo  ai<t  to  be  gotjih  M'he  stantlard  of 
conduct  that  is  really  eflective  in  shapirvg 
the  child's  character  is  the  standard  that 


A  child  js^Hs  a  deaf  of  trainivg  out  oj  the 
atfHosphcre  in  which  he  lives. 


governs  the  peotile  who  govern  him. 
Precepts  may  be  ever  so  gO(Kl,  injunction 
ever  so  searching,  but  daily  example  is 
more  effectual  than  either. 

Hut  as  to  naughtiness.  It  is  a  deviation 
then  from  the  }j3rents'  or  teac  hers'  stand- 
ards. And  as  infants  are  not  born  with 
standards  of  conduct  ready  made»  ordinary 
naughtiness  is  a  natural  incident  of  train- 
ing. The  child  is  not  born  obedient. 
Teaching  him  the  necessary  measure  of 
obedience  is  a  gradual,  experimental  jiro- 
cess,  punctuated  by  deviations  into  dis- 
obedience, which  are  naughty.  A  child 
is  not  born  truthful.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  born  weak,  and  deceit  is  the  natural 
refuge  of  the  weak.  The  training  of  the 
child  in  veracity  is  a  prtxcss  whit  h  may  be 
expected  to  yield  some  lies,  and  lies  arc 
cerlidnly  naughty.  Some  children  get  by 
birth  much  more  jioliteness  than  other 
children  do.  Manners  and  courtesy  seem 
to  come  natural  to  some  children  and  are 
allained  wiih  tlifficulty,  if  at  all.  by  others. 
The  training  of  children  in  manners  will  of 
course  result  in  the  i>recipitation  of  much 
naughtiness,  but  that  is  all  in  the  day*s 
work  and  it  is  not  a  thing  for  t>arents  to 
lose  sleep  over.  Even  when  brothers  or 
sisters  join  in  a  family  s<jnabbie  and  are 
very  slow  in  using  one  with  an*Hlier  those 
graces   of  consideration   and    forbearance 
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wvll  for  a  limc%  bii| 
hrcilk  tlovvn  an<l  U 
laking  to  drink,  n: 
any  course  of  di: 
til  at  may  be  open 
are  born  not  very 
tiitions  of  life.      D 
congenital  defect  t| 
derly  developincnt 
imtl  so  not  fit  to  b 
perfectly  responsil 
lo  go  al  lar^a\ 
for  ordinarily  then 
follow  with  thera. 
only  to  insure  a  b; 
They  arc  patheticl 
some  of  them  to  a 
thousand  failures, 
for  thetn,  a  sorrow 
safe  from  disaster 
to  earth* 

Fortunately  the 
of  the  fittest  come 
ing  with   these   u 
hardships  and  exce 
wear  them   out  i^ 
tramps  who  seem 
fiuVly  'wholesome  a 
scrajis  of  food  and 
or  in  hay-mows, 
examples  of  ineoj 
seem  to  illustrate 
of  alcohol     They 
nothing  limits  thei 
hints    except    total] 


which  arc  so  necessary  to  harmonious  liv- 
ing, even  that  should  not  make  the  solicit- 
ous parent  dcsi)air.  Man  by  nature  is  a 
contentious  beast.  He  is  born  into  a  world 
in  which  even  now  many  problems  have  to 
be  settled  by  blows  and  in  which  disputes 
never  cease.  To  teach  him  gentleness  is 
an  exploit,  and  especially  to  teach  him  gen- 
tleness to  his  c(iuals  or  to  persons  smaller 
than  himself  whom  he  does  not  fear.  It 
is  naughty  for  children  to  quarrel,  but  that 
is  a  form  of  naughtiness  the  immediate 
eradication  of  which  is  not  to  be  expected, 
and  it  is  enough  if  steady  progress  is  made 
towards  amiability  and  self-control. 

Of  all  the  child  problems,  there  is  none 
(juite  so  difficult  as  the  problem  of  the 
child  who  seems  to  have  ample  sense  to 
learn  everything  that  is  necessary  except 
to  be  good.  The  mental  imbecile  can  be 
cared  for;  the  State  will  do  it  if  the  parents 
can't.  The  child  who  is  helpless  from  de- 
formity or  physical  misfortune,  can  be  pro- 
vided for.  But  for  the  child  who  is  not 
insane,  and  who  nevertheless  shows  imper- 
fect moral  res|)onsibility,  there  seems  to  be 
no  safe  place.  Take  a  boy  who  seems  to 
have  good  enough  brains,  so  that  he  can 
be  educated,  and  who  is  physically  strong, 
but  is  found  to  lack  the  power  to  resist 
temptation.  He  may  be  amiable  and 
agreeable;  he  may  be  industrious;  he  may 
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And  yet  tht^y  liveonand  on,  and  year  after 
year  the  aliscrver  who  hafjpens  to  live  on 
the  line  of  their  annual  i^rogress  will  wtm- 
der  to  see  them  still  alive.  It  is  extra* ir- 
dinary  how  long  the  human  frame  will 
sometimes  endure  the  most  inconsiderate 
trcatnient^  Imt  still  the  rule,  with  due  ex- 
ce[itions,  is  that  grown -ii[>s  in  whom  naugh- 
tiness abounds  abnormally,  do  not  nearly 
live  their  time  out. 

Hut  adult  incorrigrblcs  and  moral  defi- 
cients make  too  sad  a  topic.  To  fj^et  bark 
to  common  naughtiness  and  its  treatment 
— do  you  believe  in  strit  t  discipline  or 
mild?  Some  one  was  telling  me  the  other 
day  about  how  Flint,  the  eminent  captain 
of  industry^  brought  up  his  family.  He  is 
a  remarkalile  man,  who  has  made  a  huge 
fortune  and  is  the  master  mind  in  enter- 
|>rises  of  enormous  scope  and  imjiortance. 
He   is    strong    in    aggressiun,    strong    in 
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defense.  He  has  <* instantly  to  decide 
c|ueslions  of  great  im]K»rtance  aflTecting 
thousands  of  people.  He  is  a  general  in 
the  great  industrial  struggle  which  is  so 
important  a  part  of  modern  life,  and,  of 
course,  he  is  a  very  liusy  man.  What 
Flint  says  ^f?fj  in  his  vast  business,  and  he 
cannot  alTord  to  say  it  but  once.  Strange 
to  say  he  has  a  large  family,  and  they  tell 
me  he  is  very  much  the  same  sort  of  man 
at  home  that  he  is  in  his  office.  He  be- 
lieves in  system — of  course  he  has  to  have 
system  in  his  business — and  he  is  very  sys- 
tematic at  home.  Things  must  be  done, 
and  they  must  be  done  on  the  stroke  of  the 
clock.  If  Isabelle  is  not  down  to  break- 
fast at  so  many  minutes  past  seven,  when 
she  does  come  she  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
sent  l)ack  to  bed.  If  Jack  fails  to  make 
schedule  time,  according  to  the  paternal 
schedule,  Jack*s  flither   takes  notice   and 
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Gaod  hahifx  are  n  most  valuable  endoufment. 


the  notice  is  apt  to  lie  iKTcmptor>%  They 
say  Flint's  children  are  all  afraid  of  hiiti. 
Thtit  may  be  true,  and  yet  they  may  be 
getting  very  useful  training,  wliic  h  will  give 
good  results.  The  results  will  deiJend  on 
ihe  material  in  the  children  and  also  u[>on 
how  much  sense  Flint  possesises;  h nw  much 
he  lovcjj  his  children,  and  whether  he  has 
the  time  and  the  discernment  to  adapt  his 
methods  to  their  individual  re«piiretnents. 
Rules  are  good  in  a  family;  so  is  system, 
but  you  cannot  raise  a  family  altogether  by 
ride.  You  can  raise  turnips  that  way,  l»ut 
not  children.  'I'hese  tick-of-the-watcb, 
my-word-is-Iaw  men  like  Flint,  who  are  used 
to  obedience,  are  always  in  danger  of  be- 
coming defipots  and  spoiling  their  work  in 
their  families  by  ovcr-restrictiim  of  their 
children's  liberty  of  inde[>endent  thought 
and  action.  Disobedience  is  naughtlnesw; 
obedience  is  a  first*rate  thing,  but  the  pur- 


j>ose  of  making  children  jiromptly  olvedicnt 
is  to  drill  them  in  good  conduct  .so  that 
they  will  prefer  gixid  conduct  when  they 
grow  u|).  Clood  habits  arc  a  most  valuable 
enrlowment,  but  hardly  so  good  as  the  will 
to  do  right,  and  it  is  possible  to  im]>art  them 
l>y  a  training  so  rigid  that  it  stunts  the  will 
and  crami»s  the  mind's  develoi>mcnt, 

I  am  not  sure  that  Flint  is  doing  the  best 
for  bis  children  that  is  possil»le,  Vmt  any- 
how he  is  not  neglecting  them,  and  I  sus- 
pect  he's  doing  the  l>est  he  knows  bow. 
l)rsci|>linc  that  is  somewhat  too  strict  is  f;ir 
better  than  neglect,  1  knew  a  coachman 
once  named  Jaines,  He  was  a  superior 
man  and  an  excellent  disciplinarian  with 
high  standijrds.  You  could  hear  his  horses 
coming  from  clear  down  the  street  or 
around  the  corner,  and  you  knew  they 
were  his  by  their  hoof-bcats,  because  he 
insisted  that  they  should  travel  exactly 
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t'sscntuii  to  a  man  who  has  a  lot  to  do, 
Vi'i  there  are  many  parents  who  raise 
fMiiiilics  and  raise  them  veiy  well  without 
an  yv  cry  rigid  system,  and  without  keeping  a 
^t^^p  within  easy  reach.  They  make  com- 
panions of  their  children,  and  ihongh  they 
liiive  a  standard  of  conduct  and  make  their 
ihildren  come  up  to  it,  they  contrive  that 
the  de>ire  to  ]>lease  shall  he  the  compelling 
motive  in  their  families  rather  than  the  fear 
of  the  jtarental  law.  I  .^uppo^c  that  is  the 
mure  modern  method  of  training,  \Vc 
T?eeui  ti^  be,  on  the  average,  more  gentle 
and  rather  more  indulgt^nt  with  oiir  chil- 
dren than  our  grandparents  were,  and 
mure  solicitous  to  develop  their  own  indi- 
viduality til  an  to  impress  our  own  individ- 
uality ujion  them.  No  doubt  our  modern 
way  i,s  a  good  way  in  good  hands,  but  there 
mu^t  be  force  of  character,  however  gentle, 
behind  it,  if  it  is  to  produce  good  results, 
'I'he  business  of  raising  children  doe**  not 
iake  care  of  itself.  It  has  ordinarily  to 
he  done  thoroughly  if  it  is  going  to  be 
successful.  There  has  got  to  be  backbone 
and  intelligenc  e  in  a  family  somewhere,  if 
niiiighliness  is  not  to  previiiL 
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IH  E  design  certainly  is  strik- 
ing,"  said  the  old  bead- 
dealer  proudly;  **the  un- 
usual interlacing  of  pat- 
terns at  the  center  was  a 
bold  stroke. "  He  brushed 
his  scanty  white  hair  from  his  seamed 
and  yellow  forehead  with  trembling  fingers. 
*'And  the  exquisite  coloring!  What 
l)ainting  ever  e([ualled  that  delicate  shading 
in  the  corners  ?'* 

Oordon  Leonard  nodded.  **  It  has  the 
painters  beaten,"  he  admitted,  his  eyes 
glued  to  the  scjuare  of  beadwork  on  thr 
battered  show  case. 

The  bead  dealer,  a  tall,  shrunken  figure 
of  a  man,  with  blurred  blue  eyes  and  slen- 
der yellowed  fingers,  rested  his  ell)ows  on 
the  chipped  glass  of  his  show  case.  **  The} 
chatter  of  painters,  and  of  their  choice  of 
colors,"  he  went  on  scornfully.  **  What 
is  it  but  the  work  of  a  day  ?  While  the 
matching  of  these  beads  took  years!" 

* '  So  it  is  your  work !'  *  cried  the  new- 
comer, with  evident  interest.  He  turned 
again  to  the  glittering  fragment,  touching 
it  softly  with  his  finger-tips  in  an  ecstacy 
of  a|)|)reciation.  **I  have  seen  nothing 
finer,  even  in  Venice." 

**An  amateur,  then?"  As  he  spoke 
the  dealer  leaned  forward,  and  his  blurred 
eyes  took  on  a  sudden  and  surprising  keen- 
ness. 

Leonard  nodded.  **Yes,  of  course; 
that  is,  in  a  way,"  he  answered  absently, 
intent  upon  the  specimen  before  him. 

*' And  have  you  done  anything  worth 
while?"  asked  the  old  man,  nervously 
twining  and  untwining  his  yellow  fingers. 

*'  Nothing  much,"  said  the  younger  man 
reflectively;  **  except  one  or  two  Httlt^ 
things  in  arabcsipie  at  Zanzibar." 

The  dealer's  shrunken    form  suddenly 


dilated;  he  leaned  m 
eyes  a^lemn.  **Jffl 
jjfoblcm  of  the  iridi 
mandcd  ai>rii]jtly.     I 

Gordon  Leonard  I 
from  the  work  he  ha 
a^  slowly,  scanned  tl 
less  face  that  frontel 
case.  '*  Insane,"  I 
*' insane  but  hajmll 
elbow  carelessly  on  I 
never  heard  of  the  I 
cent  maze,  *  *  he  rcpl 

The  old  man's  fl 
back  from  the  shi>| 
appeared  upon  hil 
'Vlt  has  l)ccn  del 
TrVTiters, "  he  said  in  1 
1  ne nt i one d  ara I >es< j  u I 

Leonard  laughed  J 
t  eu Tl "  he  roatli  rineci 
inlt*rested  me  in  beaJ 
he  hesitated  a  monii 
friend  and  I  drifiecl 
lonely;  and,  as  1  bal 
a*  ross  some  magnifitl 
tian  art,  1  lic^an  a  I 
following  winter  I  t  J 
ispent  some  lime  in  I 
But  the  |iroblem  yj 
n\c;  entirely  new."  I 

*'Then,"  said  thi 
i/ing  smile,  ^^yuu  kl 
about  beadwork,  fifl 
climax  and  the  in^j>l 
men  who  talk  of  gri 
ing  seen  New  York  J 
ches?^  lie  fore  I  hey  ui 
male.    Have  you  ti'Tl 

The  younger  u)ai| 
''Not  now,"  he  an  si 
have  to  be  in  Cenlral 

*  *  Many   jjeoplc   I 
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ments  to  linger  here,"  said  the  dealer  with 
quiet  Vanity. 

The  new(X)mer  stood  back  from  the  show- 
case and  glanced  about  the  store,  from  the 
low  entrance  on  the  side  street  to  the  two 
windows  in  the  rear  that  looked  upon  a 
tiny,  rubbish-strewn  yard.  At  the  door 
the  noise  of  the  street  was  overpowering; 
but  within  the  store  it  died  away  to  a 
faint  murmur  between  lines  of  antique  pot- 
tery on  shelves  at  one  side,  and  quaint 
embroideries,  in  tall,  glass  cases,  on  the 
other. 

Leonard  drew  in  his  breath  with  a  sigh 
of  content.  He  was  a  tall,  well-set,  rather 
fine-looking  man  of  thirty-five,  with  dark 
eyes,  a  straight  nose  and  a  sensitive  mouth; 
his  light  brown  hair  was  already  very  gray 
about  the  temples.  "It  is  not  exactly  an 
engagement,"  he  said  meditatively. 

The  dealer  came  from  behind  the  coun- 
ter, his  fape  eager,  his  hands  trembling. 
Seen  without  the  protection  of  the  show- 
case he  was  a  mere  rag  of  a  man,  entombed 
in  black.  **  I  meet  so  few  amateurs,"  he 
said  wistfully. 

Something  in  his  expression  stung  Leon- 
ard* s  memory,  something  uncannily  familiar 
in  the  outline  of  the  face  and  in  the  angle 
of  the  nose.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as 
if  a  ghost  confronted  him  in  the  quiet 
store;  then,  with  a  shiver  at  the  horror  of 
the  thought,  he  thrust  the  idea  into  the 
background.  **  I  have  no  positive  engage- 
ment," he  said  kindly;  "  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  look  at  the  problem  you  mention. ' ' 

The  dealer*  s  face  grew  radiant.  *  *  With 
an  amateur  of  your  rank,  who  knows  what 
may  be  accomplished!*'  he  cried.  **For 
several  years  my  daughter  and  I,  alone  and 
unaided,  have  worked  at  the  problem, 
often  on  the  brink  of  its  solution,  always 
baffled  in  the  end.  She  has,  indeed,  borne 
up  wonderfiiUy  under  repeated  disappoint- 
ments. I  often  watch  her  as  we  sit 
together  at  our  work,  and  at  times  she 
seems  to  be  seeking  something — something 
else — ^something  that  is  not  the  iridescence 
of  the  problem.*'  He  swept  his  thin  fin- 
gers across  his  forehead  with  an  irresolute 
air.  **  And  yet,"  he  went  on  in  puzzled 
tones,  **it  must  be  the  iridescence.  For 
what  else  should  she  seek?" 

There  was  a  momentary  silence,  then  the 
old  man,  with  a  sigh,  again  turned  his  at- 
tention to  his  visitor.  *  *  I  must  mask  you 
before  you  look  upon  the  problem,"  he 


said  gravely;  "  itl 
otherwise,  * '  He  I 
counter  and  re  tun 
of  green- figured  I 
strings.  ^ '  It  is  J 
he  went  on,  '^  jus! 
the  old  akhcmistsl 

For  a  moment  1 
new  absurdity,  1 
wistful  look  in  thel 
him,  *  *  You  musi 
he  said  kindly;  'I 
fasten  behind/'    I 

The  bead  dealj 
the  back  there  is  I 
a  spring/'  he  expl 
or  unfastens  it.  J 
has  a  metal  moutll 

It  was  this  one  J 
twOf  which  LeonJ 
because  of  its  ml 
preference  for  thel 
silk.  The  old  ml 
fellow- craftsman' s  I 
mask  upon  his  fa  J 
no  one,  who  hcari 
but  that  you  are  I 
chuckled.  *  *  Mai 
tury  played  that  J 
at  masquerades. ' '  I 

Leonard  laugh  J 
by  the  mouth -pie  J 
note  of  age;  he  sJ 
the  quavering,  qu  J 
cay.  **  I  am  re  J 
high  falsetto  of  hil 
ingly  ridrculous  tlJ 

This  time  the  cl 
are  forgetting  the  J 
a  troubled  look  I 
<<the  first  glimpJ 
thousand  fold  for  I 
Not  that  you  will 
once ;  on  the  conti 
myself  it  dLsdoscsl 
of  beauty.  And,  I 
he  went  on,  with  I 
street,  **  talking  J 
notice  her  carriagl 

Leonard  lookc J 
taD,  slender  girl,  I 
rying  a  bunch  of  I 
enter  the  store.  I 
he  turned  his  attcl 
Etruscan  potteryl 
pofiite,  I 

The  dealer  adi 
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d  afr,  the  iridescence  that  perplexes,  and  forms 

ngton  the  basis  of  the  problcTn,  as  you  will  see/' 

fnard;  As  he  finished  he  raii>ed  one  corner  of 

rs  me  the    green    sHk    covering  with   trembUng 

unily^  handri;  then  lowL'red  it  again,  as  though  his 

sun-  resolution    taltered.      Finally,  with  a  sud- 

d  rae  den  mu%'ement,  he  uncovered  the  problem 

ed  to  conij>leifly,   and  Leonard    found    himself 
giii'mg  at  the  most  exquisite  piece  of  bead 

limed  work  he  had  ever  beheld.     In  the  mellow 

im  the  light  it  glowed  upon  the  carved  mahogany 

inie!"  table  like  Irving  fire,  its  riotous  colors  dul- 

nian  ling  the   ancit*nt    embroideries   upon   the 

ire  of  walls,  k\s  sunlight  dulls   a    liny   flame,— a 

d  the  very  splendid  work  of  art,  indeed,  but  evil, 

mder-  sinister,  threatening.     And  then  a  strange 

suli-  thing  happened.     The    dealer's  wrinkled 

Is  an  face  twitched  nervously,  as  he  leaned  for- 

ed   to  ward  over  the  table;  his  chm  sank  on  his 

he  IT-  clenched  hands;  bis  eyes  blazed;  he  began 

great  to  mutter  to  himself,  rapidly  and  incoher- 

>r  left  ently.     His    daughter,    who     had    been 

ing  or  watching    him    closely,     now    turned    to 

iug  a  LeorKud  with  a  sign  of  dismissal. 

I  had  **  He  will  not  observe  your  dcparturej** 

ied,"  she  said  quietly;   **he  notices  no  one  at 

which  t  h  e  se  t  im  cs.  *  * 

And,  **It  is  very  sad,  very,"  said  Leonard, 

ailing,  leaning  heavily   upon    the  table*      **Caii 

*back  nothing  be  done  for  him?** 

lahog-  The  girl  shook  her  head,      "He   has 

irides-  been  that  way  since  my  mother  died/'  she 

:over'  explained.      **They   had  been  great  cob 
luctors  of  rare  bead  work,  and  this  pardcu- 

Lt   the  lar  piece  was  the  last  curio  he  gave  her; 

a  cer-  she  died  suddenly,   as  the  two   stood   ad- 

rieiies  miring  it  the  day  it  came  from  Venice^  and 

ai^ked  afterwards  to  occupy  him,  the  doctors  ad- 
vhvd  this  httle  store»      Here  he  works  al 

■'Two  his  own  bead  designs,  when  not  occupied 

i/.ihar,  with  the  problem  of  the  maze,  while  once 

said  a  week  his  lawyer  sends  a  clerk,   with   a 

*  I  can  legal   l.uinch   of  papers    and   an  immense 

pencil^  to  make  an  official  inventory  of  the 

leased  cash.     The  problem  he  mentions  is,   of 

r  four  course,  imj>ossible.'' 

**bu!  *vAlmoiHt  all  problems  worth  while  are 

have  impossible,"  said  Leonard  gently, 
Ige  as  M1ie  girl  looked  at  him;  at  his  bent 
rhapSj  should ers»  at  his  disfiguring  mask,  and  at 
prob'  the  grayish  wisps  of  hair  showing  from  be- 
st ihed  neath  it,  ''1  have  a  strange  fancy  about 
uliject  you,"  she  said  slowly;  '*you  seem  like 
Jreian  some  one  whom  I  have  known  before; 
native  there  is  something  familiar  in  your  move- 
\  that,  ments,  something  that  haunts  me  in   the 

It   is  very   turn   of   your  sentences.       Will  you 
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not  remove  your  mask  T'  she  addecL    **We 
shall  speak  better  so.  *  * 

Leonard  laughed  in  his  high  falsetto. 
**  First  unmask  yourself/*  he  said  grimly, 
<'and  1  will  follow  suit.  [  do  not  speak 
of  this  outward  palpable  covering,"  he 
went  on,  **  hut  of  the  veil  that  hides  us 
from  the  world.  Come  from  behind  that 
mask — that  rnost  hideous  mask  of  all — and 
let  us  be  frank  T* 

The  girl  thought  a  moracnt  *'  Why 
not  ?'  *  she  said  slowly.  *  *  You  are  old,  so 
old  that  you  will  not  misunderstand,  and 
by  some  strange,  elusive  undercurrent 
your  nature  touches  mine.  So-*let  us  be 
frank  !»* 

Leonard  glanced  at  the  huddled,  de- 
crepit figure  at  the  other  end  of  the  table 
and  waited  patiently  while  the  girl  fumbled 
for  a  small  gold  locket,  pendant  from  her 
neck.  **I  never  open  it, "  she  explained 
with  a  quick  intake  of  her  breath,  *'but  I 
never  part  with  it  night  or  day, '  * 

**I  guess  the  story/*  Leonard  inter* 
rupted,  '^  *  from  an  incident  in  the  life  of  my 
youngest  nephew.  Some  years  ago,  in  a 
lover's  whim,  he  exchanged  lockets  and 
miniatures  with  the  woman  he  loved.  They 
quarreled  over  some  trifle  and,  as  I  always 
understood,  she  treated  him  rather  harshly, 
even  going  &o  far  as  to  demand  that  he 
make  no  attempt,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  conununicate  with  her  again. 
Yet  he  dings  to  the  locket  stUl  But  as 
for  not  opening  it — to  my  certain  knowledge 
the  spring  has  been  mended  half  a  dozen 
times  in  as  many  years!*' 

The  girl  sighed.  *  *  If  it  were  ouly  ray 
case!*'  she  said  regretfully j  *'a  lovers* 
quarrel  is  so  easily  explained, ' ' 

**  I  thought  you  said  it  was  a  quarrel/' 
broke  in  Leonard  with  a  start, 

**  Not  at  all, ''  said  the  girL  •«  We  had 
had  a  disagreement,  it  is  true;  but  I  should 
have  explained  it  away  the  next  day  had 
not  a  cable»  announcing  my  mother^  s 
death,  brought  me  back  to  this/' 

**Evcn  so  I  don't  quite  understand," 
said  Leonard  musingly;  "  why  did  you  not 
write  and  explain?" 

**  Because  we  had  talked  casually  of  in- 
sanity that  last  week  in  London,  and  I 
knew  his  opinions  about  marrying  people 
under  a  shadow  like  mine.    And  so  I  wrote 


him  a  letter  forbicl 
to  see  me,  and  coul 
meanwhile  I  took  I 

*  *  1  remember, '  I 
ly;  *^  that  is/*  hel 
**  I  remember  heal 
utter  similar  sentini 
ago,  and,  upon  il 
done  so  merely  fJ 
I  once  saw  the  wol 
on.  '*  It  was  in  J 
don,  years  ago,  aJ 
talking  to  her  unci 
of  the  Academy/ 1 

The  girrs  color  I 
of  crimson  and  gri 
ly»  **  Your  nephi 
Philip !'  *  she  crieJ 
does  the  riddle  J 
behind  a  inask?! 
face  in  her  hands.l 

*  *  It  is  grossly  I 
ard  in  his  quavel 
the  tune  to  whichi 
he  began  morosel 
ever,  that  a  stupl 
&ve  years  of  Mfe, '  I 
that  held  the  masl 
hideous  figured  sill 
piece  to  the  floor  J 
his  usual  tones^  ll 
*' Lillian  r*  I 

There  was  a  sil 
bead  dealer,  disti 
the  mouth-piece  J 
his  daughter.  *l 
Last?"  he  asked  I 
sudden,  inexptical 
Then  his  guiz^  fell 
still  held  in  his.  I 
Lillian?"  hedctJ 
right  has  this  marl 

Leonard  lookeJ 
embroideries^  tliel 
spinning  wheel;  J 
bead  work  on  thcl 
best  right  of  all/ 'I 

But  his  only  hel 
whose  hand  nestll 
quaint  antiques,  m 
twilight;  for  the  I 
haggard  and  obit  J 
tent  upon  the  prl 
maze,  | 


TER— BUSINESS 
VATEER 

^le   Independent  Match  Company 
\vx\x\   M.    Hyde 

WINGS  BY  W    J.  EN  RIGHT 


poration.  He  had  cut  prices  on  matclies 
l)ublicly  and  had  given  large  secret  rebates 
to  jobbers  buying  in  car  load  lots.  Evciy 
move  he  made  had  been  immediately  met 

by  the  Independent  Company,  Sometimes, 
indeed,  his  moves  had  been  anticipated. 
And  every  time  he  struck  a  blow  at  the 
Independent  there  had  come,  from  some 
mysterious  source,  a  fierce  attack  on  the 
stock  of  his  company^  both  on  the  New 
York  and  Chicago  exchanges.  It  was  the 
most  puzzling  and  aggravadng  competition 
he  had  ever  bev-n  called  on  to  meet. 

President  Oldham,  of  the  International 
and  Universal  ct>r[>oratton,  walked  into  Gra- 
ham's office.  Oldham  was  a  corporation 
lawyer,  who  had  drifted  into  the  promoting 
of  large  cori)orations.  He  was  also  known 
as  a  daring  stock  exchange  operator. 
Graham  appealed  to  him. 

* '  We'  ve  got  to  do  something  to  those  In- 
dependent people  up  at  Manotowish/^  he 
said.  "They're  simply  raising  the  devil 
with  us.  Preferred  is  down  five  points  again 
to-day  and  the  Independent  announces 
they  are  going  to  open  local  offices." 

**I  wouldn't  worry  about  them/'  an- 
swered Oldham,  flipping  the  ashes  from  his 
long  black  cigar.  *  They've  only  got  a 
capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  they're  sure  to  go  broke  soon." 

*^  They've  been  going  ahead  steadily  for 
three  years  now,''  said  Graham^  **  and  in- 
stead of  busting  they're  opening  up  new 
territory  all  the  time.*' 

'*Well,  go  after  'em  then.  Go  after 
'em.  Sue  the  company.  Sue  the  individ* 
ual  stockholders.  Cut  prices  some  more* 
Give  *em  H — 1.  " 
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Oldham  went  out  of  the  offices  of  the 
International  and  Universal  and  dropped 
in  presently  at  the  private  room  of  the 
senior  member  of  a  big  firm  on  the  stock 
exchange. 

* '  I  suppose  yon  bought  me  that  Inter- 
national and  Universal  stock  on  the  break 
to-day  ?*  *  he  said, 

**Yes,"  the  broker  answered.  ^*We 
got  it  at  the  low  point.  The  ten  thousand 
shares  you  had  sold  short  show  you  a 
profit  of  six  dollars  a  share," 

'  *  Weil,  you  can  buy  me  twice  a3  much 
now  and  hold  it  for  a  ten  point  raise,*'  or- 
dered Oldham, 

Jacobson,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  International,  came  into  Gen- 
eral Manager  Graham's  office  shortly  after 
President  Oldham  had  gone  out,  Jacob* 
son  represented  the  solid  financial  interests 
in  the  directorate.  He  had  been  put  in 
his  present  position  to  watch  Oldham  and 
see  that  he  did  not  make  a  stock  market 
football  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation. 
He  listened  to  what  Graliam  had  to  say 


and  to  the  ad  vie 

sat  a  few  minntesj 
ing  and  artist! call 
tlirough  his  nose, 

*'  I  see,"  he  sa| 
just  turn  the  pre 
against  the  Indepl 
Thomas  and  Pll 
isn'  t  any  great  hu 
I'  d  rather  have 
it  is  now  for  a  whil 
these  sudden  ups  I 
land  on  the  Indepl 
lime  I  want  to  puf 
ness*     Vm  tired 
four  flushes,     WlJ 
turning  Peter  Potd 

"PU  go  and 
said  Graham,  **■  ii 
expensive  propositi 

"Well,   so    are 
in  our  stocks 
the  Independent 
you  do,  don't  sa)| 
soul.     Oldham  mi 
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Jition  of  the  savages  of  commerce  waved  and 
ivd  it  fluttCTcd  in  the  breeze  from  the  lake. 
iiiUL%  As  Potter  listened  he  rocked  to  and  fro» 
mt  to  from  heels  to  toes,  like  some  great  hird 
Old-  about  to  take  flight  for  its?  distant  eyrie, 
r'ar  to  His  eyes  were  round  and  bright  and  fierce 
[>any.  hke  an  eagle's  and  when  he  shrugged  hid 
dhsm  l>rond  shouhluTs  and  sunk  his  head  down 
T  in-  lietwcen  them  the  resemblance  was  still 
dam-    strtmger. 

irs  of         **So  that's  the  situation^**  Graham  was 
Inier-    saying.      **'rhc  independent  people  seem 
'ation    to    have  plenty  of  money.     And  I  caii*t 
possi-     figure  out  where  they  get  it  from,*' 
Hoek'         '  *  Oldham    ha.^    plenty   of  ready   cash^ 

hasn't  he?"  a.^^ked  Potter  casually, 
►body         ^*0h,  yes^"   answered  Graham,   "he's 
J  that    got  money,  all  right,  but  I   should  think 
m   it,     he'd  hardly  dare^ — '* 

It'^  **Dare!  my  dear  boy/' *  interrupted  Pot- 
aiding  ten  **  Why,  it's  just  a  part  of  the  game/' 
**Well,  anyhow,  we  want  to  turn  the 
:o  the  case  over  to  you.  How  soon  can  yoy  let 
.*d  on  me  know?  Til  call  you  up  to-morrow,  if 
nd  in     you  please/' 

if  the  *'Call  me  up?"  tjuestioned  Potter, 
otter,  **  Do  you  think  I  do  business  over  the  te!- 
n  the  ephone?  If  you*U  drop  in  about  five 
:  sign  o'clock  I  may  be  able  to  tell  you  whether 
ril  undertake  to  handle 
the  case,*' 

Graham  looked  round 
the  great,  bare  room. 
There  was  no  typewriter, 
no  btisy  bookkeepers,  no 
telephone  booth,  none  ot 
the  usual  machinery  ol 
business.  Nothing  was  in 
sight  but  Putter's  flat-top- 
ped  desk,  unlittered  with 
l^apers,  and  two  wooden 
chairs.  The  working  plant 
of  Peter  Potter,  business 
privateer  J  wa^  plainly  lo- 
cated under  his  derby  hat, 
*•  rtl  call  at  five  to-mor- 
row/* said  Graham  as  he 
left  the  room. 

Peter  Potter  sent  hjs 
colored  man  out  with  in- 
structions to  buy  a  dozen 
boxes  of  matches  made  by 
the  Independent  Match 
Company. 

*'Be   sure  and  get  the 
Independent  matches/' 
pt-r/iiiiy  ^impk.''  said    Potter^   **and    get  a 
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dozen  boxes  in  the  original  wrapper.  I 
must  have  them  in  the  unbroken  wrapper.  * ' 

Potter  took  the  bundle  of  matches  home 
with  him  that  evening  to  his  bachelor 
apartment  on  the  North  side.  He  went 
directly  to  the  kitchen  and  put  away  the 
bundle,  unwrapped. 

*'3e  sure  and  leave  that  bundle  where 
I  have  put  it  until  morning/'  he  said  to 
his  Chinese  butler. 

Next  morning,  after  a  leisurely  break- 
fast, he  went  out  into  the  kitchen  and  got 
the  bundle,  untouched.  He  carried  it 
into  his  living  room,  tore  the  paper  and 
opened  a  box  of  matches.  He  took  a 
match  from  the  box  and  struck  it  on  the 
side.  It  did  not  light.  He  tried  a  dozen 
more.  Not  one  of  them  would  light.  He 
emptied  the  box  of  matches  onto  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  and  laid  it  outside  the 
window  on  a  case  originally  made  for  print- 
ing photographs,  where  the  sun  would  fall 
full  upon  it  all  the  morning. 

Then  he  lay  down  on  a  couch  in  the 
front  room  and  started  to  re-read  **The 
Three  Guardsmen'*  for  the  twentieth  time. 
Towards  noon  he  roused  himself,  went  to 
the  window  and  took  in  the  paper  on  which 
the  matches  had  been  exposed.  The  paper 
felt  hot  to  the  touch,  so  fervid  had  been 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

He  tried  to  strike  a  dozen  or  more  of 
the  matches.  Not  one  of  them  would 
work.  Something  resembling  a  smile 
passed  over  Potter's  face. 

**It*s  perfectly  simple,"  he  said. 

That  evening  at  5  o'clock  Graham, 
General  Manager  of  the  International  and 
Universal,  was  ushered  into  Potter's  pri- 
vate office. 

Potter  was  standing  up,  leaning  forward 
over  one  side  of  his  desk,  his  right  elbow 
on  its  top  and  his  face  supported  on  his 
right  hand.  He  was  staring  out  of  the 
window  and  with  his  right  forefinger  beat- 
ing a  regular  tattoo  against  the  side  of  his 
beak-like  nose. 

"  I  shall  want  twenty- five  thousand  dol- 
lars down,"  said  Peter  Potter,  presently. 
<' And  fifty  thousand  dollars  more  when 
the  Independent  company  goes  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  And  it  will  take  at 
least  ninety  days,  perhaps  longer,  to  get 
results. ' ' 

**  That's  a  big  fee,  Mr.  Potter,"  said 
Graham. 

*'So  are  the  chances  I  take,"   Potter 


r- ^     »'  ■ 


The  junior  fmnm 

answered.  **  If 
a  tcsi^n  I  would: 
it  at  all," 

'  *  And  are  you  I 

"Well,  now]^ 
doubts  you*d  betl 
self." 

The  next  day 
board  of  directar; 
Universal    corpoi 
thousand  dollars 
and  Graham  too: 
ter's  office. 

*'  And  now,  I 
hear  from  you  un 
dependent  comp; 
Potter,  "  It  wi: 
now  at  the  shor 

The  same  afte 
the  train  for  Wi 
at  a  leading  clu 
there  came  into 
was  sitting  the  j 
manager  of  a  \ 
grocery  line*      H| 
especially  glad  t 
latter  display    ai 
greeting  the  whol 
that  the  two  me 
talked  together  f( 
and  a  highball  \ 

**iryou  fol!t>' 
said,  **it*s  per 
a  chance  against 
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sand  down  and  the  minute  you  get  all  the 
good  s  ou  I  r  H  p ay  you  twenty-  fi  v  e  t  h ou sand 
dollnrs  more. " 

The  jobber  walked  home  that  night  with 
his  head  in  a  whirl 

'*That  Potter,"  he  said  slowly  to  him- 
self, shaking  his  head,  half  in  admiration 
and  half  in  something  hke  fear.  "That 
Putter!     He's  a  very  devil  V* 

Potter  went  straight  l>ack  to  Chicago. 
During  the  next  week  the  Independent 
Match  company  received  an  order  from  the 


market.     A  few  more  sales  like  tliat  re- 

ported  to  Parsons  &  Taft  would  certainly 
cause  a  big  drop  in  the  trust  stock.  He 
■would  play  that  end  of  the  game  to  his 
own  profit. 

It  happened  strangely  enough  that  on 
the  day  the  five  car  loads  of  matches  were 
received  in  Milwaukee  the  house  of  Par- 
sons &  Taft  found  itself  with  a  strike  of 
freight  handlers  on  its  hands.  A  great  lot 
of  goods  were  coming  in  at  the  same  time 
and  Mr.  Taft  was  obliged  to  assume  per* 
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jobbmg  house  of  Parsons  &  Taft  in  Mil- 
waukee, the  biggest  house  jn  its  line  in  the 
State  and  one  with  which  the  Independent 
]>eople  had  never  before  been  able  to  do 
any  business.  The  order  called  for  five 
car  loads  of  matches  and  the  managers  of 
the  Independent  company  were  overjoyed. 
President  Oldham  of  the  Universal  heard 
of  it  and  ordered  his  brokers  to  sell  out 
the  twenty  thousand  shares  of  Univer- 
sal stock  they  had  bought  for  him.  The 
deal  netted  him  a  slight  loss,  but  he  saw 
great  opportunities  on  the  other  side  of  the 


sonal  direction  in  handling  them.  In  ad* 
dition  to  its  regular  store  the  firm  con- 
ducted a  large  cold  storage  warehouse  and 
in  the  confusion  inddent  to  the  strike  a 
good  many  errors  were  made.  Goods  which 
shoidd  have  been  sent  to  the  cold  storage 
plant  were  sent  to  the  store  and  vice  vt'rsa. 

The  strike  lasted  only  forty-eight  hours. 
Then  things  took  their  normal  course 
again  and  peace  and  quiet  settled  down 
over  the  whole  tangled  situation. 

About  forty  days  went  by.  Then  all  the 
traveling  salesmen  of  Parson  &  Taft,  who 
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covered  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  in  their  jotirneyings,  began  to 
sell  independent  matches  to  the  retail  deal- 
ers. They  met  the  cut  rates  made  by  the 
salesmen  of  the  Trust  and  appealed  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  rural  dealers  to  patron- 
ize an  independent.     They  were  successful. 

At  least  one  dealer  in  almost  every  town 
in  the  three  States  ordered  anti-trust 
matches.     The  goods  were  shipped* 

One  week  later,  Taft,  of  Parsons  iV  Taft, 
found  a  letter  in  his  morning' s  mail  which 
caused  him  to  suppress  a  smile.  It  came 
from  a  retail  grocer  at  Beloit,  Wis. 

Parsons  &:  Taft;  Gents:  The  Independent 
matches  you  sold  me    are   no    good.     The 

things  won' t  even  light     Everybody  I 

sold  them  to  has  brought  em  back,  1  won't 
pay  for  them.  You  can  get  what's  left  of 
them  whenever  you  want  to. 

Yours  tnily, 
C  B.  Briggs^ 

That  letter  was  only  the  start.  Every 
mail  thereafter  brought  similar  lettersj  in- 
creasing in  number  and  in  bitterness. 

**I  don't  like  the  trust  worth  a  cent/' 
wrote  one  man  from  up  in  the  big  woods 
country,  **but  a  match  that  won't  light 
until  you  hold  it  in  the  fire  for  half  a  min- 
ute ain't  any  better.'' 

Taft,  of  Parsons  &  Taft,  waited  until  he 
had  about  three  hundred  such  leilera. 
Then  he  had  copies  made  and  sent  them 
all  in  one  batch  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Independent  Company  at  Manotowish.  At 
the  same  time  he  had  himself  interviewed 
in  an  apparently  reluctant  way  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  had  had  hopes^  he  said,  that  in  the 
Independent  Company  the  match  trust 
might  fmd  a  successful  rival,  but  it  was 
unfortunately  apparent  ihat  the  product  of 
the  Independent  Company  was  not  to  be 
relied  upon.  He  went  on  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  experience  with  the  five  carloads 
and  the  ])  rotes  ting  letters  from  retail  mer- 
chants who  had  bought  the  matches. 

Copies  of  this  interview,  marked,  found 
their  way  into  the  mails  addressed  to  the 
main  offices  of  the  International  and  Uni- 
versal Match  Cor^^ oration,  to  its  officers 
personally,  and  to  every  jobber  and  whole- 
saler in  the  State  who  dealt  in  matches. 

As  one  result  the  stock  of  the  Interna- 
tional and  Universal  CorporatioQ  went  up 
ten  points  over  night,  7'hat  sudden  rise 
cost  President  Oldham  fifty  thousand  dol- 


lars  and  made    hil 

The  same  day  he  I 
rcsentative  in  the  1 

**  We  have  got  tJ 
dred  thousand  doll  J 
wrote.  **  For  the  1 
ing  men  have  not  bl 
order  firom  a  jobbel 
are  deluged  with  ki  J 
ers  all  over  three  d 
goods  are  just  as  J 
and  as  soon  as  we  cl 
job  has  been  pot  ujl 
to  go  ahead  again.  I 
to  have  the  cash  tol 
ginc  who  put  up  tl 
was  done.  Can  yl 
the  subject?"  I 

Oldham  thought! 
struck  the  table  witw 
Potter  is  at  the  bol 
with  an  oath.  Tha 
to  quiet  his  appi 
something,  as  did  tl 
of  business,  of  Pott  I 
unfailing  success,  I 
biers,  Oldham  pridJ 
to  resist  throwing  I 
Presently  he  calleJ 
manager  on  the  loil 

*  *  I  got  your  letl  J 
Pm  all  through,  I 
cent, ,  1  haven't  gl 
have  to  do  the  bestl 

Then  Oldham  hi 
International  and  Ul 

Within  the  week  I 
Company  went  into  I 
The  day  after  its  sul 
General  Manager  Cl 
tional  took  the  final 
sand  dollars  over  iJ 

*'  I  wish, "  said  I 
give  me  an  inkling  J 

*'  Nope,"  said  ll 
It's  a  professionall 
become  of  my  busil 
Iknew?"  I 

So  Graham  werl 
Potter,  leaning  baJ 
dulged  in  a  little  sJ 

**  Any  fool  coulJ 
cated  plan  for  fight | 
he  said  with  a  chl 
genius,  by  Gad,  I 
so  simple  as  puttin| 
matches  on  ice  for  | 
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towns  every  man  is  at  least  interested  in 
local  politics,  and  ready  to  consult  the 
Squire  on  all  matters  of  local  importajice. 

And  the  life  ofa  country  lawyer  is  vastly 
interesting.  Unlike  the  city  lawyer,  he 
seldom  specializes.  The  only  tendency  in 
that  direction  is  in  probate  practice  and 
the  settlement  of  estates.  But  the  country 
lawyer  is  a  lawyer  of  general  practice.  To- 
day he  may  be  closeted  with  a  group  of 
business  men,  steering  them  through  the 
intricacies  of  business  incorporation.  To* 
morrow  he  may  be  absorbed  in  the  affairs 
of  an  insolvent  debtor,  or  taking  depo- 
sitions in  a  personal  damage  case.  l*his 
morning  he  apjiears  before  Justice  Peaslee 
in  a  neighboring  town  to  defend  a  respon- 
dent from  the  consequences  ofa  *  *  most 
unjust  and  unrighteous/^  to  quote  his 
own  words,  charge;  this  afternoon  he  ap- 
pears in  the  local  poUce  court  and  acts  as 
counsel  for  the  State  in  the  prosecution 
of  an  habitual  drunkard.  Next  week  he 
argues  a  questiun  of  importance  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  spends  the  entire 
week  in  trying  a  jury  case  in  the  Super- 
ior. 

In  depicting  the  life  of  a  country  lawyer 
it  is  well  to  coiumence  with  a  brief  men- 
tion of  the  course  of  study  and  the  life 
of  a  law  student  in  the  country.  Not 
the  finished  product  of  the  law  schools, 
but  the  student  who  enters  the  office  of 
some  country  practitioner,  and  pays  for 
the  privilege  of  using  his  library  and 
picking  up  such  information  as  he  may, 
by  sweeping  out  the  office,  dusting  the 
books,  building  the  fires,  copying  docu- 
ments, tyi^ewriting  and  such  other  services 
as  may  be  useful  to  his  patron. 

I  was  unfortutiate  enough  to  secure  ad- 
mission to  the  office  of  a  very  aged  lawyer 
who  had  long  before  given  up  active  prac- 
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tice,  but  who  retained  his  office  ostensi- 
bly for  the  purpose  of  consultation  with 
the  few  aged  clients  who  still  confided 
their  troubles  to  him,  but  practically  as 
a  comfortable  nook  in  which  he  habitually 
indulged  in  protracted  and  sonorous  slum- 
bers. 

I  say,  unfortunate,  for  while  the  old 
lawyer  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  old 
gentlemen  one  could  meet,  the  dullness  of 
the  life  there  was  most  depressing,  and  the 
idea  of  the  business  of  a  country  lawyer ^ 
gained  from  his  practice,  was  misleading  in 
the  extreme. 

Still,  even  there,  amusing  and  interesting 
things  occasionally  happened.  I  will  men* 
tion  just  one.  The  old  Squire,  as  he  was 
called,  although  an  octogenarian,  was  very 
proud,  proud  even  to  sinfulness,  of  his 
ability  to  read  without  glasses,  and  of  his 
perfect  hearing.  One  day  the  door  opened 
and  a  very  old,  bent,  grizzled  farmer  came 
in.  Leaning  his  ox-goad  against  the  wall 
and  unwinding  fold  after  fold  of  a  long  red 
and  white  scarf  from  around  his  scraggy 
and  whiskered  throat,  he  ook  a  seat  as 
near  the  old  Squire  as  possible,  leaned  for- 
ward and  vociferated,  **  Mawnin,  Squire!** 

The  old  Squire  winced  a  bit,  then  form- 
ing a  trumpet  with  both  hands  to  his  mouth 
he  shouted,  **  Morning,  su*!'* 

The  visitor,  in  his  turn,  seemed  a  Htile 
surprised,  but  again  leaned  forward  and 
bellowed  in  a  voice  that  shook  the  windows, 
**I  called  to  consult  ye.  Squire,  about  a 
p'int  of  law!*'  This  time  the  old  Squire 
dodgedj  and  then,  half  rising  and  approach- 
ing the  visitor' s  ear,  yelled  in  a  voice  that 
could  have  been  heard  the  length  of  the 
street,  **What  ye  yelling  at  me  like  that 
for?     lain'tdeef!" 

**  Neither  be  I,  I*d  have  ye  know," 
roared  the  visitor  defiantly,  throwing  him- 
self back  in  his  chair. 

The  situation  was  too  much  for  me  and 
I  hurriedly  left  the  room,  leaving  them 
glowering  at  each  other  like  two  indignant 
old  mummies. 

At  the  end  of  three  years'  study  the 
candidates  are  examined  before  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
composed  of  three  attorneys  recognized  for 
their  scholarly  attainments  and  legal  knowl- 
edge. 

If  he  has  been  reasonably  diligent  he 
passes  his  examinations  successfully,  and 
after  taking  and  subscribing  the  prescribed 
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illy  in  Kzckicl   finds   himself  clothed   with 

tit  ion,  considerable  powers, 

illcncy  Ezekiel   may    now   issue  a  warrant  for 

juncil,  town  meeting  or  for  school  meeting  or  may 

arning  upon  proper  petition  call  upon  delinquent 

good  corporations  to  make  good  their  failure  to 

of  the  hold  their  annual  meetings;  may  many  and 

) ,  give  hi  marriage;   **may  upon  a  view  of  a 

imend  breach  of  the  peace  or  other  transgrc^sioa 

I  leaf, "  of  the  law  proper  for  his  cognizance,  com- 

ust  be  mand  any  officer  or  other  person  to  arrest, 

i  hav-  bring  before  him,  and  detain  the  ofTender, 

irtSj  at  until   a   complaint   can   be   made   against 

j{  the  him."    But  his  chief  field  of  action  may  be 

.  Mul-  and  frequently  i^  the  trial  of  civil  causes,  in 
which  the  Cireat  and  General  Court  has 

c  Sec-  been  graciously  pleased  to  limit  his  juris- 

n    the  diction   to  cases  in  w^hich  the  amount  in 

o  full-  controversy  does  not  exceed  thirteen  dol- 

and  a  lars  and  thirty-three  cents,  and  in  which. 

shape  the  title  to  real  estate  is  not  brought  in 

of  the  question. 

Yj  and  He  also  tries  such  criminal  action,  fol- 
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lowing  the  language  of  the  statutes,  **  where 
the  punishment  is  by  fine  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months,  or  both/'  The 
Supreme  Court,  however,  by  a  decision 
rendered  in  1898,  still  further  clipped  the 
wings  of  ambitious  justices  by  hmiting  their 
jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  and  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  six  months. 

I  well  remember  one  case  before  a  jus- 
tice in  which  I  acted  as  respondent' s  coun- 
sel in  a  criminal  action,  and  in  which  an 
older  and  well-known  attorney  was  my  op- 
ponent. As  I  thought  then,  and  as  I  know 
now,  the  law  and  the  evidence  was  well  in 
favor  of  my  client,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  arguments,  I  looked  with  great  confi- 
dence for  a  prompt  acquittal.  Judge  of  my 
astonishment  when  my  unfortunate  client 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  thirty 
days  in  jail.  I  promptly  entered  an  appeal 
and  furnished  sureties  to  prosecute  the 
same.  Before  I  left  the  court-room,  the 
Justice  took  occason  to  take  me  aside  and 
say,   **  Young  man,  I  kinder  thought  ye 

ware  right,  but  I  knowed  Judge  W 

(naming  my  opponent)  is  a  sight  older' n 
you  be,  and  a  sight  better  lawyer  'n  you  be, 
and  so  of  course,  I  gin  him  judgment." 

If  there  is  a  police  court  in  the  town  in 
which  our  young  friend  has  his  office,  he 
probably  will  be  employed  in  defenses  both 
civil  and  criminal,  in  which  he  will  experi- 
ence the  varying  fortunes  of  war,  which 
will  tend  to  teach  him  to  prepare  his  cases, 
keep  his  temper  and  speak  on  his  feet. 

He  will  after  a  time  be  employed  to 
prove  wills  and  draw  petitions  in  probate 
court  and  will  be  brought  in  contact  with 
a  class  of  business  simple,  dignified  and  re- 
munerative. 

The  first  time  our  young  friend  is  called 
upon  to  make  a  Superior  Court  writ  he 
feels  the  dignity  of  middle  age  with  the 
timorous  uncertainty  of  the  tyro. 

He  looks  up  all  precedents  within  reach, 
pulls  down  his  text-books  relating  to  the 
subject,  consults  books  of  forms,  copies, 
erases,  interlineates,  recopies,  looks  up 
some  more  authorities,  copies  some  more, 
and  finally  having  completed  it  to  his  satis- 
faction, delivers  it  to  the  sheriff  for  service 
having,  in  all  probability,  forgotten  to  en- 
dorse it,  in  which  case  his  writ  is  quashed, 
his  dient  disgusted,   and  himself  humili- 


**U^e  are  ready ^  yaur  Honor.'' 

If  on  the  other  hand  he  has  forgotten 
none  of  the  technical  recjuisites,  and  the 
writ  is  entered  and  the  case  called  for  trial, 
he  answers  the  call  of  the  case  with  a  very 
squeaky  proclamation  that  **  We  are  ready, 
your  Honor,"  and  goes  trembling  forth  to 
do  battle  with  an  experienced  duelist. 

I  could  mention  one  young  lawyer  whose 
courage  so  completely  failed  him  at  the  call 
of  his  first  case  that  he  took  a  non-suit 
rather  than  try  the  case,  paid  the  amount 
of  the  claim  to  his  client  and  the  costs 
of  the  action  to  his  opponent,  and  all  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  and  to  this  day  his 
client  believes  that  the  superior  ability 
of  this  young  lawyer,  who  is  now  a  mid- 
dle-aged attorney,  drove  the  defendant  to 
a  prompt  settlement. 

The  Court  is  always  courteous  to  a 
young  lawyer  who  honestly  tries  to  pre- 
pare his  case,  but  it  sometimes  takes  the 
opportunity  to  point  a  moral  in  a  way  one 
seldom  forgets.  A  young  lawyer  had 
brought  a  certain  action  which  under  the 
agreed  statement  of  facts  would  not  lie. 
Upon  confidently  stating  the  law,  he  was 
interrupted    by    the    Court     who     said, 

**  Mr.  there  are  twenty- four  cases  in 

the  State  reports  alone  which  hold  the  con- 
trary to  be  the  law.     With  some  of  these 
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about  the  liinit  of  his  liberality  in  matters 
of  legal  txpensiC. 

He  will  make  the  acquaintance  of  the" 
man  who  will  wish  to  know  what  he  will 
charge  hlni  for  a  Utile  advice*  Let  him 
give  tills  man  the  beat  seat  in  the  office, 
for  he  expects  to  pay  for  what  he  gets,  and 
will  prove  a  good  client. 

He  vv^ill  mcut  the  client  who  will  state 
Ills  cast\  receive  his  advice,  pay  for  it,  call 
for  a  receipt^  get  it,  rise  to  depart,  stop, 
ask  four  or  five  more  questions^  for  which 
latter  advice  he  will  express  his  profound 
thanks  as  he  bows  himself  out,  thereby 
getting  about  five  times  what  he  has  paid 
for. 

He  will  early  fall  in  with  that  ubiquitous 
person  who  wiD  tell  him  that  he  has  had  a 
wager  with  a  friend  in  relation  to  a  point 
of  law,  and  that  while  the  matter  is  one  of 
very  htUe  importance,  still  he  feels  that  he 
is  right,  and  would  like  a  legal  opinion, 
which  he  receives  and  for  which  he  bestows 
patronizing  thanks. 

Our  friend  is  wise  if  he  answers  all  these 
questions  to  the  best  of  his  abihty,  courte- 
ously and  frankly,  but  when  that  person 
comes  iUj  aii  he  assuredly  will,  who  states 
his  case  exactly  contrary  to  the  facts  and 
then,  liaving  received  his  advice,  informs 
him  that  he  has  purposely  stated  the  facts 
wrong  with  the  intention  of  seeing  whether 
his  advice  corresponds  to  that   of  lawyer 

B ,  the  time  for  instant  apd  vigorous 

action  has  arrived p 

I  wi.T  once  an  amused  spectator  of 
a  case  of  such  vigorous  action  in  the 
office  next  to  mine.  The  lawyer  occupy- 
ing this  oflice  was  a  rather  small,  nervou.i 
and  wir)'  man^  with  just  enough  red  in  his 
hair  to  indicate  a  quick  temper* 

There  happened  to  be  a  most  pestiferous 
litigant  wliu  had  in  turn  employed  and  dis- 
missed almost  all  the  county  lawyers,  and 
had  in  turn  blamed  them  all  for  unsuccess- 
ful litigation.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
called  to  remonstrate  with  my  friend,  had 
been  invited  to  leave >  and  had  **  stood  ■ 
upon  the  order  of  his  going. ' '  I 

My  attention  was  first  attracted  by  hear- 
ing lurid  language  from  my  neighbor's 
room,  and  on  going  hastily  to  the  landing,, 
the  doitr  of  his  office  flew  open  and  dis-» 
closed  my  learned  brother  in  desperatf 
conflict  with  the  veteran  litigant. 

The  veteran  had  the  advantage  of  weight 
and  reach,  but  my  brother  lawyer  w^as  fighl'j 
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ing  for  a  glorious  cause,  to  preserve  the  sanc- 
tity of  our  offices.  It  was  catch-as-catch- 
can,  collar-and-elbow,  and  Graeco-Roman 
all  in  one.  Half  Nelsons,  grapevine  twists, 
hammer  locks,  twitches,  trips  and  cross- 
buttocks  were  tried  and  broken  in  bewil- 
dering rapidity,  until  the  representative  of 
law  and  order  gained  a  double  strangle 
lock  and  cast  the  veteran  forth  heels  over 
head,  threw  his  old  plug  hat  after  him,  and 
slammed  the  door,  while  I  retired  to  my 
office  refreshed  and  invigorated  over  so 
unusual  and  marvelous  an  occurrence,  and 
delighted  with  the  unimpeachable  evidence 
of  my  brother's  physical,  as  I  had  previ- 
ously received  equally  strong  evidence  of 
his  mental,  power. 

One  most  fascinating  feature  in  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  a  country  lawyer  is  the 
almost  infinite  variety  of  his  experience, 
humorous  and  pathetic. 

He  is  called  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick 
and  dying  to  make  wills  and  to  arrange 
their  business  affairs,  and  frequently  is 
called  to  defend  the  testaments  so  made, 
through  long  and  bitter  litigation  in  which 
family  secrets  are  ruthlessly  exposed,  and 
the  unrelenting  bitterness  peculiar  to  *  *  fam- 
ily rows"  blocks  every  well-meant  effort 
of  the  counsel  to  effect  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment. 

That  sometimes  bitter  litigation  between 
relatives  arises  over  nothing  the  following 
incident  will  show :  I  was  once  called  in 
haste  to  the  bedside  of  an  old  lady  who 
had  for  many  years  occupied  a  house  in  a 
certain  back  street,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  wealthy.  She  was  very  ill,  but  rallied 
sufficiently  to  make  a  comprehensive  will, 
in  which  she  bequeathed  her  entire  prop- 
erty to  certain  cousins  several  degrees  re- 
moved, made  no  bequests  to  nearer  rela- 
tives, and  named  a  prominent  citizen  as 
executor,  to  whom  I  delivered  the  will. 

She  died  a  few  days  later,  and  the  bene- 
ficiaries, in  grateful  appreciation  of  her 
generous  bequests,  provided  her  with  a 
funeral  of  so  gorgeous  a  nature  as  to  eclipse 
anything  that  part  of  the  town  had  wit- 
nessed  in  a  generation. 

After  the  funeral  the  executor  retained 
me  to  prove  the  will.  On  offering  the  will 
for  probate  I  found  numerous  caveats 
lodged  by  the  slighted  relatives.  This 
necessitated  publication  and  probate  in  sol- 
emn form,  and  when  the  day  of  hearing 
came  a  formidable  array  of  counsel   and 
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disgust  of  the  lawyer  at  the  contents  of  the 
will  was  so  great  that  he  inadvertently  let 
out  the  secret,  to  the  huge  delight  of  his 
brother  lawyers. 

A  lawyer  is  expected  to  take  an  active 
]iart  ia  the  aUairs  of  his  town,  to  advise 
the  selectmen,  and  to  appear  before 
the  stapcrvisor^  of  the  check -list  of  various 
lowna^  where  the  most  heated  and  acri- 
monious contests  are  made  over  the  eligi- 
bility of  .^onie  Pkspirant  for  the  honor  of  en- 
rollment among  the  legal  voters  of  that 
town. 

In  personal  damage  cases  he  meets  and 
fretiuently  vanquishes  the  expert  witness, 
and  occiasionally,  but  very  seldora*  suffers 
deh^at  at  that  gentleman's  hands.  Should 
the  expert  witness  be  a  physician,  he  care- 
fully posts  himself  in  the  technical  and 
always  ]Kinderous  language  of  the  craft, 
and  when  the  witness  speaks  of  the  * '  Des* 
sication  of  the  synovial  lubricant  of  the 
patella/'  if  he  is  a  gentleman  as  all 
lawyers  should  be,  he  good-naturedly  asks, 
' '  Doctor,  I  may  be  a  little  dense,  but  if 
you  mean  by  that  that  the  plaintiff  has  a  stiff 
knee»  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  say  so  in 
as  many  words?*' 

If  on  the  other  hand  he  is  not  a  gentle- 
man, or  h  indiscreet  enough  to  try  and 
play  to  the  grand- stand,  he  makes  a  futile 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  expert  witness 
on  his  own  ground,  and  not  infrequently 
comes  a  cro|j]jer  and  injures  his  own  case. 

Perhaps  the  best  witness  one  can  meet  is^ 
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the  good-natured  fat  man,  who  views  mat- 
ters through  the  same  rose-colored  specta- 
cles as  Dickens'  Cherryble  brothers. 

One  witness  I  have  in  mind — a  ruddy- 
faced,  good-natured,  white-haired  but 
sturdy  old  man — astonished  and  convulsed 
those  present  by  vociferating,  *  *  H — I,  yes  !*  * 
in  answer  to  the  first  question,  and  **  H — 1, 
no  I"  in  answer  to  the  second,  when  he 
was  cautioned  by  the  court,  who  had 
great  difficulty  in  preserving  a  decorous 
face  in  view  of  the  utter  unconsciousness 
of  the  old  gentleman  of  any  intentional 
offense. 

Even  our  friend  sometimes  forgets  him- 
self in  the  heat  of  argument.  On  one 
occasion,  before  my  police  court,  a  certain 
lawyer,  a  most  exemplary  but  nervous  man, 
while  arguing  the  utter  improbability  of  the 
evidence  of  a  certain  witness  whose  testi- 
mony was  the  keystone  of  his  opponent's 
case,  shouted,  while  wildly  gesticulating, 
**VVhy,  d —  it  all,  your  Honor,  you  can- 
not believe  that  witness.** 

The  i>osition  a  country  lawyer  occupies 
in  the  community  depends  entirely  upon 
himself.      He  can  make  business  by  stirring 
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By  Edwin  L.  Sabin 


I  WAS  seventeen,  and  she  For  I  hasienecl 

Blushed  and  bloomed  at  twenty-three;  My  momentunl 

When  I  hinted  we  might  wed —  And  to-day,  l)J 

**  You're  too  young  for  me,**  she  said.  See  my  sad  pri 

But  I  thirsted  through  the  years,  She*s  still  tivel 

Tortured  by  my  hopes  and  fears;  Waxed  sedate  I 

And  I  longed  to  win  her  so,  And  1  hear  hi 

That  it  must  have  helped  me  grow.  I  am  much  lol 
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WHEN  Charles  W  Gordon  wrntchis 
first  novel  and  chn>tened  it  '*  Blai:k 
Rock/*  he  looked  around  for  a 
pseudonym  to  conceal  his  identity.  From 
the  two  words  he  loves  best  he  created  it : 
**Can'*  from  Canada  and  **nar'*  for 
Northwest,  and  then  he  wrote  it  so  illegi- 
hly  that  his  editor  s[>elt  it  '*  Connor." 
This  seemed  a  httle  indefinite,  so  the  editor 
added  the  euphonious  **  Ralph,"  and  in 
this  eccentric  way  the  name  Ralph  Connor 
was  Ijorn,  a  name  which  ha-s  becotue  a 
domestic  word  in  the  households  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Gordon  is  a  Calvinist  by  descent  and  a 
Scotchman,  too.      It  is  a  natural  combina- 
tion and  makes  the  most  durable  stuff  in 
492 
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the  world.  Gordon  is  a  minister,  too,  the 
sun  of  a  minister,  Rorn  m  a  Gaelic  settle- 
ment in  the  backwoods  of  Canada,  he  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
Knox  College,  where  he  learned  theology 
and  football  in  the  proportions  which, 
properly  mingled,  make  muscular  Christian 
gentlemen. 

His  books  we  all  know:  *' Black  Rock/* 
**The  Sky  Filut,"  and  **The  Man  from 
G 1  c  n  garry . ' '  N  o w  co  m  e  s  *  *  T  h  e  Pr os- 
jiector/*  distinguished  by  ihe  same  sincer* 
\iy  and  manly  tenderness  which  drove  his 
earlier  stones  home,  bnt  ri]>er  in  character- 
ization and  more  finished  in  w^orkmanship. 

'*Thc  Prospector"  will  continue  to  run 
through  the  autumn  and  early  winter* 


THE    PROSPEC 

A  Novel 
R )'   Ralph   Connor 

Author  of  ''The  Sky  Pilot,*'  »*Klack   kork/' 
Wnil  AN   IIJXSTRATION  KY  MAKIlN   J I  «>  I  I 


Synopsis  op  First  Instalment.  Beiiy  and  Helen  Fitirhanl 
the  mother  of  Shock,  the  '  Varsity  center^  and  IJoyd^  a  jMrng  ilA 
championship  Canadian  football  game  between  Toronto  Vnh*vr\ 
Toronto  is  winning  until  its  best  halfback,  Balfour^  **  (he  Don\ 
scrimmage. 

CHAPTKR  II    fCoNriNtJRD) 


|UT  before  the  Referee  can 
respond  Shock  seizes  the 
Don  below  the  waist,  lifts 
him  clear  of  the  mob,  and 
trampling  on  friend  and  foe 
alike,  hurls  him  over  the 
struggling  mass  beyond  the  enemy's  line, 
where  he  is  immediately  buried  beneath  a 
swarm  of  McGill  men,  who  savagely  hurl 
themselves  upon  him  and  jam  his  head 
and  body  into  the  turf. 

**He's  in!  He's  in!"  shrieks  Betty, 
wildly  waving  her  hand. 

**  Will  it  be  a  win,  think  ye?'*  anxiously 
inquires  Shock's  mother.  **  It  will  hardly 
be  that,  I  doubt.  But,  eh — h,  yon's  the 
lad." 

With  difficulty  the  crowd  allow  the 
Don  to  rise.  When  he  stands  uj), 
breathless,  bleeding  at  the  mouth,  but 
otherwise  sound,  the  crowd  of  'Varsity 
admirers  go  into  a  riot  of  rapture,  throw- 
ing up  caps,  hugging  each  other  in  ecstatic 
war  dances,  while  the  team  walk  cpiietly 
about  recovering  their  wind,  and  resisting 
the  efforts  of  their  friends  to  elevate 
them. 

Meantime  Huntingdon,  the  McGill  cap- 
tain, is  i)rotesting  to  the  Referee. 

**  I  claim  that  ball  was  fairly  held,  back 
there.  Balfour  was  brought  to  a  dead 
stand." 

**  How  do  you  know,  Huntingdon  ?"  re- 
turns Campbell.  **  Your  head  was  down 
in  the  scrim." 


*•!  couk!    ^ut: 
boots." 

It  is  irtie  \\mv\ 
toe  on  hI^  buuis, 

**Oh,"  jetTi.! 
* 'that's  all  roi,  yJ 

**Look  !iert%  d 
I  say.  I  vv.int  \ 
speaking  die  Uullf 

Huntingc ion's,  A 

**  I  wcHiId  iicvJ 
your  wortl/^  rqJ 
think  it  is  quite  iirl 
al)solutely  know  til 
dead  stand,  " 

**1   rejicat,    I 
boots  frou>  w  whujl 
was  brougbf  to  a  I 
to  swear  Umi.     C| 
contrary?'* 

•*WhytertainH| 
a  dozen  tncii  r^in| 
was  right  ftchind 

But  Shot  k.  tltiiJ 
He  has  an  iiiiforrt| 

**I  can*t  hiay  f^i 
ing  piteoui^ly  at  liil 

"Weren't  yoiil 
Shock?" 

'*  Well  I  was  hIJ 

**But  huUl  oif 
**Will  yoii  say  t| 
brought  iij  u  !itf 
that?" 

**WelI,  Icann< 
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'^Getup  McGill!  Get  up,  or  Til  penal- 
ize you,"  says  ihe  Referee.  Everyone 
knows  ho  will  ktup  his  word.  There  is  a 
movement  on  I ht^  ]j:jrt  of  McGill  to  rise- 
Cam])bell  seizes  the  opport unity »  lowers 
his  head,  and  with  a  yell  dropj^  the  ball  in 
front  of  Shock.  In  the  whirl  of  thesiTcw 
the  ball  slips  out  to  Brown,  who  tips  it  to 
the  Don,  bin  Itefore  he  can  lake  a  single 
ste|)  half  a  dozen  men  are  upon  him  and 
he  is  shoved  back  a  couple  of  feet. 

"  Man,  mnn/'  ejaculates  the  old  lady, 
"  will  you  n(»t  be  careful  ?" 

It  is  still  the  'Varsity  ball.  The  cruw^ds 
are  howling  like  maniacs^  while  the  police- 
men and  field  censors  are  vainly  trying  to 
keep  the  field  decently  clear. 

The  Don  resigns  the  ball  to  the  captain 
and  falls  in  behind.  Every  man  is  wet, 
panting,  disl1;4iired»  but  eager  for  the  fight. 
Again  the  si  rim  forms,  only  lo  fall  upon 
the  ball. 

**  Dead  ImU/ '  announces  the  Referee, 
and  both  te.ims  begin  to  rntuneuver  for 
advantage  of  position*  A  few  inches  Is  a 
serious  thing. 

Again  the  ball  is  placed  and  the  men 
throw  themselves  Upon  it,  Shock,  as  usual, 
at  the  l)ottoin  of  the  heap  with  the  ball 
under  him. 

Old  Hla<  k  rin^s  np  through  the  crowd 
and  whispers  in  Catnpbeirs  ear,  ''  Put 
balfour  and  Martin  ill  the  scrim.  They 
are  fresher.'^  He  ha:^  noticed  that  the 
s(  rim  line  on  both  sides  is  growing  stale, 
and  can  do  no  UTore  than  grimly  hold  on. 
At  once  Camjibell  sees  the  wisdom  of  his 
suggestion.  The  Don,  though  nol  so 
heavy  as  Shork.  is  quite  a.s  strong,  and  is 
(juicker  than  ihe  big  center,  who  is  begin- 
ning to  sho^\  the  effect  of  the  tremendous 
series  of  s(  rinimages  he  has  just  passed 
through.  Martin,  though  neither  so  strong 
nor  so  heavy,  is  like  an  eel. 

(hnetly  C;in>|>l>ell  thrusts  the  halves  into 
tlie  first  lint;  un  the  right,  whispering  to 
Shock,  ''Let  the  Don  have  it,  and  back 
him  up. " 

As  the  Don  gets  the  hall  Campbell 
throws  himself  behind  hhn  with  the  yell, 
"Aarsity!  Now!*'  At  the  same  instant 
tlio  Don  drops  the  ball,  and  with  the 
weight  of  the  whole  team  behind  him  he 
begins  to  bore  through  the  enemy. 

For  a  few  mi  fments  both  teams  hang  in  the 
balanc  e,  when  Old  Black,  yelling  and  wav- 
ing wildlv,  atiraels  the  allention  of  Bate, 


I 


J 


Kh,ir^  V£7rr5  Mt'  /hjft  bciow  the  waisf,  and  H/is  him  dear  of  the  mob. 


**Go  inT*  lie  cries.  '^Go  in!''  and 
Bale,  coming  up  with  a  rush,  throws  him- 
self behind  the  st  rirn. 

His  weight  turns  the  scnle.  Slowly  at 
first,  but  gaining  mainentum  wnth  every 
inch,  the  mass  yields,  sways  and  begins  to 
move.  The  McCJill  men,  shoving,  hack* 
ing,  scriigging,  fighting  fiercely,  finally 
droj>i>ing  u\\  their  knees,  strive  to  check 
tliat    relentless   advance.     Their   struggle 


is     in     vain,       1'heir     hour    has    come. 

With  hoarse  cries,  regardless  of  kirks 
and  blows,  trampling  on  [>rostrate  foes, 
and  followed  by  a  mob  of  spectators  tumub 
tuously  cheering,  the  'Vart^ity  wedge  clears 
its  way,  till  on  the  other  side  the  Don  ap- 
pears with  the  ball  hugged  to  his  breast 
,ind  Huntingdon  hanging  to  his  throat.  A 
final  rush  and  the  V)all  is  down. 

•*The  ball  is  down!**  cries  the  Ref- 
495 
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is    ing   with    the   sajne    light      ''Listen     to  J 
them,"  and  IfCviting  lime  with  her  hand 
points    she  joined  in  the  chant,  ^*Shockl  Shock! 
>f  the    we — like — Shack!*' 


t-ILVPTKR  HI 

The  Super.ntriident  had  come  from  the 
West  on  his  s[>ring  round-yp.  New  set- 
tlements in  anticipation  of  and  fol- 
lowing the  new  railway,  old  settlements 
formed  twenty  yc:irs  ago  in  British  Cohim- 
bia  valleys  and  forgotten,  ranches  of  the 
foot  hill  country,  the  mining  camps;  to  the 
north  and  sonlh  of  the  new  line — these 
were  beginning  lo  fire  the  imi^ginalion  of 
older  Canada.  I'resh  from  the  new  and 
wonderful  land  lying  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  with  its  spell  upon  him,  its  miseries, 
its  inf^\mies,  its  loneliness  aching  in  his 
heart,  but  witli  the  starlight  of  its  promise 
burning  in  hi^  eyeiiip  he  came  to  tell  the 
men  of  the  <  olleges  of  (heir  dtity,  their 
l)rivilege,  their  opportunity  waiting  in  the 
VVest.  For  tlie  most  part  his  was  a  voice 
crying  in  the  vvildcrness. 

Discouraged  with  the  results  of  his  work 
in  the  luistern  ci sieges,  the  Superintendent 
arrived  at  Knuv  and  to-ntght  he  stood  fac- 
ing the  ( rowd  uf  students  and  their  friends 
that  filled  the  Itnig  dining  hall  to  overflow- 
ing. A\  ith  iH-srt  hot  from  disajjp ointment 
and  v()i(  e  striiUnt  with  intensity  of  emo- 
tion, he  told  of  the  things  he  had  seen  and 
heard  in  that  great  new  land.  Descrip- 
tions of  s(  enery,  statistics,  tales  humorous 
and  i)athetic,  luitriotic  appeal,  and  pro- 
phetic vision  tame  pouring  forth  in  an 
overwhelming  lluod  from  the  great  man, 
whose  tall,  sinrvvy  fonn  Swayed  and  rocked 
in  his  ])assi()n,  and  whose  Scotch  voice 
burred  throut^h  his  sonorous  periods. 

'^  For  )()ur  (Jhurchf  for  your  fellowman, 
for  Canada."  r;UTg  out  his  last  appeal  and 
the  men  passed  i(Ut  into  the  corridor  toward 
the  FntraiK  e  Hall,  silent  or  conversing  in 
low,  earnest  tunes,  I'here  was  none  of  the 
usual  chaffing  or  larking*  They  had  been 
thinking  great  thoughts  and  seeing  great 
visions. 

''  I  want  to  thank  you  for  asking  me  in 
to-night,  Lloyd/'  said  the  Don.  His 
\oi(  e  was  qui(  t  and  his  f\ni^  eyes  were  lus- 
trous with  light.  **That  man  ought  to  be 
in  Parliament ;  I  shall  see  that  cwmtry  soon. 
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I  hope.  What  a  master  he  is!  What  a 
grasp!  What  handling  of  facts!  There's 
a  great  Canadian,  I  say,  and  he  ought  to 
be  in  Parliament.*' 

The  men  gathered  round,  for  the  great 
'  Varsity  half-back  was  well  known  and 
well  liked  in  that  company;  but  they  all 
knew  him  as  one  of  the  gay  'Varsity  set 
and  some  of  the  older  men  knew,  too,  that 
in  his  early  college  career  were  passages 
that  neither  he  nor  his  friends  cared  to  re- 
member. Hence,  all  of  them,  but  espe- 
|)ecially  Shock,  whom  he  loved,  and  Lloyd 
whom  he  greatly  admired,  listened  with 
surprise  to  the  Don's  enthusiastic  words, 
for  they  both  had  stood  beside  him  in 
those  dark  days  and  had  played  toward 
him  the  brother's  part.  The  men  waited 
in  silence  for  Lloyd's  reply.  They  knew 
him  to  be  by  far  the  strongest  man  in  col- 
lege, the  readiest  in  debate  as  well  as  the 
most  popular  in  the  pulpit;  but,  with  the 
sure  instinct  of  college  men,  they  had  come 
to  recognize  his  ambitious  spirit  and,  in- 
deed, to  be  more  influenced  by  it  than 
they  would  have  cared  to  acknowledge. 

'*Yes,"  said  Lloyd,  <*it  was  certainly 
a  statesmanlike  address.  It  contained  all 
the  elements  of  a  great  speech.  But,  of 
course, — well — he  sees  only  one  thing — 
the  West." 

**  That's  right,"  said  little  Brown  who 
had  come  in  at  Shock's  earnest  invitation 
and  because  he  was  anxious  to  hear  about 
the  new  country  from  one  who  was  coming 
to  be  recognized  as  an  authority,  **he 
sees  one  thing  sure  enough.  I  say,  what 
a  drummer  he'  d  make !  Talk  like  that  is 
worth  one  hundred  dollars  a  minute  to  any 
firm.  I'll  put  my  Governor  onto  him. 
When  that  chap  opened  his  sample  case 
he  wouldn't  talk  weather  and  politics  and 
then  sidle  up  to  business.  Not  much! 
He'd  give  them  Brown's  Axle  Oil,  Brown's 
Baking  Powder  or  anything  else  of  Brown's 
he  was  showing,  till  his  customer  would 
see  nothing  but  Brown's  Axle  Oil  and 
Brown's  Baking  Powder  all  over  his  shop 
and  he'd  be  reaching  for  the  whole 
output.      One  thing!     You  bet!" 

A  general  laugh  of  approval  followed 
Brown's  speech. 

** That's  true  enough,"  said  Lloyd  in  a 
tone  of  calm  superiority,  * '  but  there  is  other 
work  to  do  and  other  places  to  do  it  in." 

**The  Park  Church,  for  instance,  eh, 
Uoyd  ?*  *  suggested  a  voice  slyly. 


**  Why  not  ?''  arl 
centers  must  be  mal 
dple  in  strategy'. ' '  I 

**  Certainly,''  cril 
cally,  "  our  neglect! 

*'Y€s,  and  nel 
Lloyd's  tone  was  el 

**  I  agree  with  I 
Don  em]>hatically,  I 
be,  ah — well — ^haJ 
us  poor  devils  who  al 
For  my  part  I  woull 
Park  Church  and  ll 
go  regularly. "  I 

On  all  sides  therl 
the  Don*s  position! 
and  laughing,  light  I 
won't  be  any  troubl 
man  for  the  Park  Cl 

**  Not  in  the  Icl 
Brown.  '*  Brown  ■ 
chants,  etc.,  etc.,  m 
men  in  half-do/en  I 
sideralion  to  offer  I 
altar  of  Park  Churcl 

*'  Brown,  my  bol 
emnly,  ^^  your  limit  J 
commercial  in  you  I 

*•  That  may  lie,  I 
that  knows  how  tJ 
when  that  old  gentll 
in  those  high  light  si 
I  almost  wished  I  vM 

**  What  a  pity  ytJ 
Don  thoughtfully,  I 
want  strong  men. ' '  I 
again  laughed.         I 

**  What's  the  mal 
gested  some  one,  I 
man."      There  waJ 

**  You* re  the  ml 
clear  out  those  sakJ 

**  Can  you  ride  m 

At  thegood-natiJ 
a  deeper  red  than  ul 
much  of  poor  Sho<:l 
classmates  won  d  ere  J 
a  place*"  and  none  I 
self.  But  Brown,  I 
its  all  too  evident  I 
dignantly:  *'  You  ll 
the  West  or  any  I 
men  are  wanted,  J 
there  will  be  soml 
striking  an  attitudJ 
the  better  of  it  I  I 
he  continued,  smttil 


goi  an 
his  arm 
friend, 
ad  and 
Leaf:" 
uul  into 
ffllows 
1    (ar   a 

uuld, " 
u  know 
txmi^id- 
a|»]peal. 
and,  in 


not    a 

linking 

si\  1  do 

a  fellow 

belter." 
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ioned  prints  of  Robbie  Mums  and  His 
Highland  Mary,  the  yucen  and  the  Prmce 
Consort,  one  or  two  quaint  family  gruups, 
and  over  the  mantel  a  large  portrait  of  a 
tall  soldier  in  full  Highland  dress.  Upon 
a  bracket  in  a  eorncr  stood  a  glass  case 
inclosing  a  wreath  of  flowers  wTought  in 
worsted,  and  under  it  in  a  frame  hung  a 
sampler  with  I  he  Lord*s  Prayer  s^iiiiiiarly 
wrought.  On  one  side  of  the  room  stoud 
a  (lock  ujjcfu  a  shelf,  flanked  by  the  Fam- 
ily Bible  and  such  books  as  **'rh€  Saint's 
Rest,"  ''Holy  Living/'  **Thc  Fourfold 
State,"  "Srnis  Worthies/'  all  ancient  and 
well  worn.  On  the  other  side  stood  ? 
book(ase,  which  was  Shock's,  and  beside 
it  a  table  where  he  did  his  work.  Alto- 
gether it  w:is  a  very  ]dain  room,  but  the 
fire-place  and  the  shining  candlesticks  and 
the  rag  carpet  on  the  floor  redeemed  it 
from  any  feeling  of  dis<::omforl,  while  the 
flowers  that  filled  the  windows  lent  an  air 
of  i)urity  and  sweetness, 

*' Come    away,    my    lad,   come    away,*' 
said  Mrs.  Macgregor,  who  sat  knitting  by 
the    fire.      '"The   night   is    chill   enough.  ■ 
Come  away,  up  to  the  fire.  '*  f 

"Thanks,  Mrs,  Macgregor/'  sa]4 
Brown,  "  ji  does  me  good  to  look  at  you 
by  the  fire  ttiere  with  your  knitting.  When 
I'm  an  old  man  I  only  hope  I'll  have  a 
cozy  hearth  siune  like  this  to  draw  uji  to 
and  on  tlie  other  side  a  cozy  old  lady  like 
you  with  pink  checks  like  these  which  I 
must  now  ki^s," 

''Tut.  tut,  it*s  a  daft  laddie  you  are 
whatever,"  said  the  old  lady  blushing  a 
little  but  Tint  ill-pleased,  **Sit  yc  down 
yonder." 

Brown,  e\er  since  his  illness,  when  Mrs, 
Macgregor  and  Shock  had  nursed  him  back 
from  death's  door  two  years  ago,  was  as 
one  of  the  family  and,  indeed,  he  used  en- 
dearments wiih  the  old  lady  that  the  un- 
demonstraiive  Shock  would  never  have 
dared  to  use. 

'*  Ye're  late  Hamish.  Surely  yon  man 
had  much  to  say/'  said  his  mother,  look- 
ing lovingly  upon  her  great  sturdy  son. 

''That  he  had^  mother,  and  great  it  was 
I  can  tell  you. '' 

Then  Shock  proceeded,  after  his  habits 
to  give  his  mother  a  full  share  of  what  he 
had  been  enjoying.  Mrs*  Macgregor  lis- 
tened intently*  pausing  now  and  then  in 
her  knitting  to  ejaculate  **  Welba-wellf  * 
*'  Look  at  that  now!*'      '*Hcar  to  himf 
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When  Shock  had  finished  Brown  broke  in, 
**it  was  truly  magnificent,  I  assure  you, 
Mrs.  Macgregor,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
man!  And  his  yarns!  Oh,  he  is  truly  great!" 

*  *  And  what  would  he  be  doing  at  the 
college  ?' '  inquired  the  old  lady.  **  There 
would  not  be  much  money  there,  I  doubt.*' 

**  Men,  mother,  men,"  cried  Shock  with 
some  excitement.  **  Volunteers  for  the 
Great  West,  and  a  hard  time  he  is  having 
too,  what  with  the  foreign  field  and  needy 
vacancies  in  this  country  and  city  pulpits 
and  the  like. " 

Mrs.  Macgregor  sat  silent,  her  needles 
flying  fast  and  her  lips  pressed  together. 

* '  1  wish  you  could  have  heard  him  Mrs. 
Macgregor,"  said  Brown  enthusiastically. 
**  He  has  a  tongue  like  a  rasp  and  at  times 
it  takes  off  the  skin.  That  was  fine.  Shock, 
about  the  fellows  who  could  not  give  him 
an  answer  till  they  had  asked  the  Lord 
about  it.  *  I  find  a  good  many  men,  *  the 
old  chap  said,  *  who,  after  anxiously  in- 
(luiring  as  to  the  work  expected  of  them, 
remuneration,  prospects  of  advance,  etc., 
always  want  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
Lord  before  giving  their  answer.  And  I 
am  beginning  to  think  that  the  Lord  has 
some  grudge  against  the  West,  for  almost 
invariably  he  apj>ears  to  advise  these  men 
to  leave  it  severely  alone.'  Oh,  it  was 
great!"  Little  Brown  hugged  his  knee  in 
delight  at  the  memory  of  that  rasping 
tongue. 

**  But  surely  there  are  plenty  of  men," 
said  Mrs.  Macgregor  a  little  impatiently, 
**  for  there's  no  want  of  them  whatever 
when  a  congregation  falls  vacant." 

**  That's  so,"  replied  Brown,  **  but  you 
see  he  wants  only  first-class  men — men 
ready  for  anything  in  the  way  of  hardship 
and  not  to  be  daunted  by  man  or  devil.  *  * 

**0u,  ay,"  said  the  old  lady  nodding 
her  head  grimly,  *  *  he  will  not  be  finding 
so  many  of  yon  kind. "  ^ 

**  But  it  must  be  a  great  country, "  went 
on  Brown.  **  You  ought  to  hear  him  tell 
of  the  rivers  with  sands  of  gold,  running 
through  beds  of  coal  sixty  feet  thick." 

**But,"  said  Shock,  gazinj  into  the  fire, 
**it  was  terrible  to  hear  his  tales  of  those 
men  in  the  mines  with  their  saloons  and 
awful  gambling  places  and  the  men  and 
women  in  their  lonely  shacks  in  the  foot 
hills.      My!  I  could  see  them  all." 

Mrs.  Macgregor  looked  sharply  into  her 
son's  face,  then  laying  her  knitting  down 


in  her  lap  shi-  til 
severely,  **And  vM 
der?  And  did  I 
country  it  wa^  bel 

**Yes,"  said  J 
the  fire,  **  hut  tl 
there  they  are,  arJ 
a  good  word  to  th| 

**WeU,  then/ J 
more  impatiently,  I 
it,  as  better  hefJ 
their  credit,  ay»  a  J 

**  Meantime  thJ 
getting  them/'  rJ 
fellows  they  arc  iJ 

**  And  is  yon  n| 
the  college  to  go  J 
rible  like  mines  arl 
homes  ?  Why  dol 
who  are  wanting  [I 
or's  tone  was  tmul 
and  Brown  look  eel 

**Yes,  you  mJ 
*'but  I  say  let  thJ 
go  out  yonder,  ani 
them,  I  warrant/ 1 

<'I  doubt  ihJ 
Shock,  shaking  hil 

**Well,  mother  J 
have  a  chant  e  of  I 
morrow  morning  fl 
in  your  church,  1 1 

The  old  Udy  I 
**  Indeed,  ^nd  I 
wouldn't  bc^  ^o  rl 
every  Bill  and  bI 
He  will  not  be  nl 
he?"  I 

Shock  gazed  al 
amazement.  Ho  I 
this  before.  Tliil 
so  unlike  her  usi 
control  I 

**But,  mot  her  J 
cause  will  be  need  I 
pie  will  need  to  h  J 

**0h,  as  to  tlJ 
relieved  tonL%  "  iti 
give,  but  what  we  J 
there  are  many  ofl 
would  be  the  bet  I 
their  money.  Bui 
dismissing  a  |  kiinfl 
at  your  book^, ' '    I 

**  Which  meansi 
you,  Mother  mI 
using  his  pel  nam  I 
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phatic  shake  of  her  head,  **  and  that's  a 
true  word.  Men  like  yon  are  not  to  be 
found,  and  like  McCheyne  and  Burns  and 
Guthrie  and  the  rej^t  of  them.  Oh!  it  is 
manys  the  Sabbath  morning,  when  I  was 
a  lass,  that  1  walked  with  my  shoes  and 
stockings  in  my  hand  down  the  glen  to 
hear  those  men  ] preach.  And  yon  wa*s  the 
preaching.  Yon  was  the  ]>reachjng.  None 
of  your  puny,  peeping,  fifieen-miniite  &air- 
monettes,  but  preachings  terrible,  heart- 
smiting  ])reaching.  '*  The  old  lady  had 
ceased  her  knitting  and  was  sittiiig  erect  in 
her  chair  gazing  straight  before  her.  The 
young  men  sat  silent,  fearing  to  break  the 
s])ell  that  was  upon  her,  and  waiting  eager- 
ly for  what  they  knew  was  coming. 

"Man!  man!"  she  continued,  ** those 
were  the  days!  And  those  were  the  men! 
1  have  heard  such  j^reaching  as  would  cause 
your  heart  to  ipiake  within  you  and  make 
you  to  listen  with  the  fear  of  death  upon 
you  lest  it  should  stoji. "' 

"  It  must  have  been  terrible  preaching, 
indeed,"  said  Bmwn  softly. 

' '  rerril)le !  ay,  terrible*?  the  word.  Lad» 
lad, "  said  the  old  lady  turning  upon  Brown 
her  i)iercing,  blue-gray  eyes,  *'  in  the  old 
Mullin  Chun  h  I  have  seen  the  very  raftej's 
throbbing,  and  strong  men  and  women 
swaying  like  iree-tojis  in  the  glen  while 
lUirns  was  raging  forth  upon  them  like  the 
Tummel  in  s|)aii',  while  visions  of  the  etcr* 
nal  things — the  throne  of  God  and  the 
ludguKMit  Day  filled  our  eyes,*'  She 
|)aused  a  few  moments,  and  then  sinking 
l)a(k  into  luT(h:nr  she  went  on:  **Ay,  ter- 
rible j)rearhing,  yon,  like  the  stonn  blast 
swee|)ing  the  hill  sides  and  rending  the  firs 
in  the  Pass.  Ves!  yes!  Bill  gentle  at 
times  and  winning,  like  the  rain  falling  soft 
at  night  wooing  at  the  bluebells  and  the 
daisies  in  the  glen,  or  like  a  mother  crooning 
over  the  babe  at  hcT  breast,  till  men  wept 
for  love  and  longing  after  Himself.  Ay, 
lad,  lad,  yon  was  the  preaching/* 

The  young  men  sat  a  few  moments 
silently  ga/ing  into  the  fire  and  then  Brown 
rose  and  said,  **  Good-night,  mother. 
You're  the  gTeatest  preacher  I  know  and  I 
would  not  mind  a  whole  hour  from  you.*' 
His  voice  was  earnest  and  his  eyes  soft 
and  tender  as  he  stooped  and  kii^d  her 
cheek. 

'•  (iood-nighi,  laddie/'  answered  Mrs. 
Macgregor,  ])ainng  his  hand  gently,  '*  I 
doubt  after  all  the  fault   nowadays  is  not 
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with  the  preaching  so  much  as  with  the 
hearing.  * ' 

The  old  lady  took  up  her  knitting  again 
and  after  the  door  had  closed  upon  Brown 
sat  back  in  her  chair  with  a  weary  sigh. 

<*  You' re  tired  to-night,  mother/*  said 
Shock  gently. 

She  glanced  quickly  at  her  son,  but  save 
for  a  quivering  of  the  lips  usually  so  firm, 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  pain  which  both 
knew  lay  at  the  heart  of  each.  Her  mood 
of  impatience  had  passed.  She  was  once 
more  herself,  calm  and  strong,  looking  with 
steadfast  eyes  into  the  future,  knowing 
well  that  whatever  the  days  might  bring  He 
who  for  fifty  years  had  been  her  refuge 
and  her  strength,  would  not  fail  her. 

The  appeal  for  the  West  was  the  theme 
of  conversation  at  the  Fairbanks  home 
where  the  usual  company  had  assembled. 
The  Don  was  describing  the  Superinten- 
dent* s  address  at  the  college  and  thrilling 
his  listeners  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  when 
Brown  entered. 

**  Hello!  At  it  again?"  cried  Brown. 
**  If  he  doesn't  avoid  that  fiery  cross  fel- 
low, the  Don  will  be  off  for  the  West  first 
thing  you  know. ' ' 

**  There's  no  doubt  it  is  a  great  country 
with  vast  opportunities,'*  said  the  Don 
glancing  at  Betty. 

*  *  Yes,  * '  said  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  frowning 
as  she  noted  the  glance,  '*and  doubtless 
any  unattached  young  man  who  has  the 
necessary  enterprise  and  courage  will  make 
his  fortune  with  the  growth  of  that  coun- 
try." 

*<  But  why  unattached  ?  What  do  you 
mean  by  that?"  enquired  Betty. 

**  Unattached  ! ' '  exclaimed  Brown. 
**Why,  you  know  just  like  me — a  man 
with  no  family  ties  to  speak  of.  Did 
you  tell  them  that  yarn,  Lloyd?  Well 
I'll  tell  you.  You  know  the  Superintend- 
ent was  telling  the  fellows  of  the  diffi- 
culty he  had  in  securing  men.  Well  he 
managed  tc^et  a  man  from  an  Eastern 
college  whom  he  appointed  to  the  Cariboo 
— right  sort  of  chap,  too,  apparently — to 
accept  the  appointment — everything  was 
arranged — hap])cncd,  however,  he  was  en- 
gaged to  a  young  lady  brought  up  in  the 
lap  of  luxury  and  that  sort  of  thing.  When 
she  heard  of  her  young  man  being  ap- 
pointed to  this  outlandish  place,  she 
promptly  collapsed  into  a  faint,  sister  went 


into  hysteric?.,  mot  hi 
suit — ^young  man  rcl 
gentlemen,'  said  ihJ 
you  have  to  con  si  d  J 
perament,  not  only  I 
of  his  young  lady  I 
family  relatives,  ihel 
men  for  the  West  i^l 

**  I  think  that  hf 
exclaimed  BtUy  indl 
lady  ought  lo  be  J 
think  so?**  turning  I 

**  Why  certainly,  I 

**  Most  afisiiredly  J 
*<  Would  you  ask  a  I 
and  bury  herself  alii 
that,  or  ask  her  to  \m 
ber  of  years  lill  the  I 
turn  ?  Why  it  h  dm 
Mrs.  Fairbanks  fiJ 
on  her  nose  and  gazi 
would  annihilate  hiti 

**Why  ixTtainlJ 
Brown  quite  unabasi 
me,"  placing  bl^  )M 
"  she  would  be  i^V.um 
simply  remark  '  Myll 
land.  *  '  Wait,  nM 
promptly  re]>h%  *tjlll 

*<A11  the  slime, 'J 
"it  would  be  a  terril 
and  a  man  should  I 
her  to  share  it/'       I 

**  No  society,  nuJ 
vironment.  Qtnte  il 
Mrs.  Fairbanks  witli 
quite  absurd  to  drcj 

**Then,"  rvpliel 
Lloyd,  **thf  only  al 
chief,  apparently,  vM 
elors  or  youn^  menl 
myself,  who  are  <>til]l 

**  Exactly/'  said  I 
air  of  finality.  I 

**But,  Mrs.  p^^ri 
Don,  **  what  of  our  si 
go  to  India  and  oti 
They  take  their  wivJ 
understand?'*  I 

«*That*s  c]iiite  J 
Balfour,"  siiid  Mr^i 
men  go  out  ty  srrl 
country  and  it  is  n*J 
thing,  and— welK  1 
different.*'  1 

**  I  must  say,"  ex  J 
ing  to  forestiil  the  I 
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mad  enough  to  throw  away  his  hriniant  pros 
l^ccts  in  any  such  silly  manner.  But  eome^ 
let  us  have  souk'  music,  Mr;  Lloyd — you 
and  Betty  sing  something  for  us/* 

As  they  moved  to  the  piano  Brown 
looked  uj)  at  the  Don,  His  handsome, 
haughty  face  was  set  bard  and  in  his  eyes 
burned  a  light  I  hat  Bruwn  had  often  seen 
there  on  the  football  field. 

*'  He's  going  to  tackle  and  tackle  hard, 
too,  poor  old  chap/*  he  said  to  himself. 
"Not  much  cliance,  though,  against  that 
combination  of  Thurch  and  State/' 

*'Oh,  that  we  two  were  Maying/'  sang 
Lloyd  in  his  fine  tenor  voice^  with  Betty 
responding  in  like  sentiment. 

"Well,  I  rather  hope  not/*  muttered 
Brown,  as  he  crossed  the  room  to 
where  Mrs.  Fairbanks  was  listening  with 
pleased  ai)])rova]  to  the  '^*  Maying'*  duct, 
the  ])auses  of  which  Brown  industriously 
employed  in  sootliing  her  ruflied  feelings. 
So  well  did  he  succeed  that  w^hen  he  prof- 
fered the  humlile  request  that  the  young 
ladies  should  be  allowed  to  accom[jany  him 
to  Shock's  church  in  the  morning,  Mrs. 
Fairbanks  gave  a  reluctant  assent. 

"  Undoubtedly  1  am  a  great  strategist/ * 
said  Brown  to  himself  next  morning  as  he 
sat  watching  with  surreptitious  glances  the 
faces  of  the  young  ladles  licside  him.  The 
]>rcacher  was  at  his  best.  The  life  of 
the  lonely  ran<  her  and  of  his  more  lonely 
wife;  the  desperaie  struggle  for  manhood  by 
the  men  of  the  mine  and  the  railroad  and  the 
lumber  camp,  the  magixiiude  of  the  issues 
at  stake;  the  pathos  of  defeat-  the  glory 
of  trium|)h,  were  all  portrayed  with  a  ]>ower 
that  compelled  the  sympathy  of  his  hearers, 
while  the  shrewd,  common  sense  vein  that 
ran  through  all  convinced  their  imeUccis 
and  won  their  confidence,  Pcrplcjcity, 
wonder,  horror,  com|>assion  filled  their 
hearts  and  were  reflected  whh  rapid  suc- 
cession on  their  faces  as  he  told  his  stories 
of  the  wreck  nf  human  lives  and  conse- 
quent agony  of  human  hearts. 

''By  Jove  I  they've  got  it/'  exclaimed 
Brown  to  himself  '"The  dear  Mrs.  Fair- 
banks has  no  antitoxin  for  this  microbe/' 
His  eyes  turned  to  Shock  and  there 
were  held  fast.  **  He's  got  it,  too»  con- 
found him/'  he  gnitnblcd.  ** Surely  he 
wouldn't  be  beast  enough  to  leave  his  old 
mother  alone/*  The  mother's  face  w^as  a 
strange  sight.  On  it  the  anguish  of  her 
heart  was  i)lain1v  to  be  seen,  but  with 
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anguish  the  rapt  glory  of  those  who  tri- 
umph by  sacrifice. 

As  the  congregation  broke  up  the  young 
ladies  hurried  to  greet  Mrs.  Macgregor. 
From  the  day  of  the  football  match  they 
had  carefully  and  persistently  nursed  the 
acquaintance  then  begun  till  they  had 
come  to  feel  at  home  in  the  Macgregor 
cottage.  Hence,  when  Betty  fell  into 
a  severe  illness,  they  gladly  accepted  Mrs. 
Macgregor' s  proffered  help,  and  during  the 
long,  anxious  weeks  that  followed  the  whole 
family  came  to  regard  with  respect,  confi- 
dence and  finally  warm  affection  the  digni- 
fied old  lady  who  nursed  the  sick  girl  back 
to  strength.  Helen  especially  had  made 
for  herself  a  large  place  in  her  heart. 

Helen  drew  Mrs.  Macgregor  back  and 
allowed  the  others  to  go  on.  For  some 
time  they  walked  in  silence,  Helen  holding 
the  old  lady  tight  by  the  arm. 

**Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 
she  said  finally.  **Wasn*t  it  wonderfiil? 
It  makes  one  proud  to  be  a  Canadian. 
If  I  were  only  a  man!  It's  too  bad  men 
have  all  the  good  things.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  go  yourself?' ' 

*'That  I  would,"  said  the  old  lady 
eagerly.  '*That  I  would.  But  I  doubt 
it's  not  for  me.     But  yon's  a  man.  " 

**Yes,"  cried  Helen  enthusiastically. 
**He  is  a  man  to  follow.  Of  course,  I 
think  he's  extreme.  You  would  think 
there  was  no  place  but  the  West,  and  that 
every  young  minister  must  go  out  there.** 

<* There's  a  few  to  go,  I  doubt,**  said 
the  old  lady  in  a  musing  tone.  **  Not  many 
can  go  and  not  many  are  fit  to  go.  But 
those  that  can — *  *  The  old  lady  i)aused, 
drawing  her  breath  in  sharply. 

**  But  surely  a  man  may  do  his  work 
without  giving  up  everything  he  holds 
dear,*'  persisted  Helen. 

***Forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath," 
ijuoted  the  old  lady  softly. 

**  Yes,  but  that's  not  for  everybody," 
insisted  Helen. 

**' Whosoever,*  **  quoted  Mrs.  Mac- 
gregor again  with  a  stern  relentlessness  in 
her  tone.  *  *  Ay,  there  will  be  no  slipping 
out  from  under  yon.  *  * 

'*But  surely,**  argued  Helen,  **  Mrs. 
Macgregor,  there  are  other  claims  upon 
men. '  * 

**  There  iss  only  one  claim,  lassie,  only 
one  claim.  His  claim  iss  the  first.  All 
other  claims  will  just   be  working  out  that 


first  one.  Ay,  tlJ 
arriving  at  a  dt-tJ 
God  pcety  us  !  m 
with  a  sudden  br  J 

At  that  break  fl 
lady.  The  tearj?  I 
way  down  the  wril 

*<Oh,  Mrs.  I 
Helen,  **that  seel 
trine.  Do  you  tl 
man  to  leave  fat  h  J 
behind?**  I 

**  No,  no,  la^^sil 
she  could  go  no  fJ 
tinned  after  a  mol 
Helen  by  the  arm,  I 
away,  Lasi^ie,  he  I 
He  will  be  leavinJ 
of  the  Lord.  OhI 
not.  He  must  nJ 
face."  I 

'*Don*t!  don' til 
anguish.  She  hJ 
words  to  tell  her  J 
**He  would  ncveii 
could  not  do  ii!"  I 

**  Could  not?  J 
gregor.  **Ay;  heel 
**  thank  God  be  J 
shaming  hii^  bloodi 
will  carry  a  sore  hi 
leave  a  sore  heart  I 

'*0h,  Mrs,  mI 
while  her  breath  J 
went  to  her  own  I 
not  think  it  to  be  I 

**  Indeed,  indel 
face  last  night  an  I 
day.  He  hass  hel 
for  him  to  obey— J 

They  were  near  I 

**May  I  come  tl 
hurriedly.  I 

"Ay,  come/*  J 
a  keen  look  at  heJ 
— I  will  be  need  ill 

The  others?  thcl 
sing  the  sermon^  ll 
dsnu  The  Supel 
volunteers.  On  I 
renity  of  a  great  m 
eyes  the  light  of  tm 
said  good-hy  to  11 
that  his  u^iial  nel 
given  place  to  qiiil 
great  resolve  and  J 
him  far  above  thi 
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AUGUST  BELMO 


Financier^   Sportsman  and  Po/iti€ 
By  Frederick  T.    liirchal! 


I  HAT  observer  of  men  and 
manners,  the  Hon.  Pat. 
Sheedy,  philosopher  of  the 
green  cloth  tables  and  vete- 
ran of  many  battles  against 
fortune  and  social  condi- 
tions, was  once  giving  advice  to  young 
men. 

"  Nivver  thry  to  play  two  games,"  said 
Mr.  Sheedy  with  great  emphasis.  **When 
ye  play  faro,  kee[)  yer  eye  off  the  poker 
table  an*  forgit  that  y'  have  the  dope  sheet 
for  to-morrow' s  races  in  yer  hip  pocket.  * ' 

Andrew  Carnegie,  a  philosopher  of 
another  school,  expressed  the  same  senti- 
ment in  somewhat  different  fashion.  **  Put 
all  your  eggs  into  one  basket,**  said  Mr. 
Carnegie. 

Now  there  are  men  of  wide  sympathies 
and  great  energy  to  whom  the  one  game 
is  not  enough,  and  who  like  to  trade  from 
more  than  one  basket  of  eggs.  There  Is 
such  a  man  just  now  in  the  financial  dis- 
trict of  New  York  which  men  call  Wall 
Street,  though  it  includes  many  streets  be- 
sides. His  name  is  August  Belmont  and 
somehow  his  multiplicity  of  interests  has 
never,  save  perhaps  in  one  instance, 
affected  his  success  in  any  one  of  the  fields 
in  which  he  has  chosen  to  operate. 

Anybody  much  in  the  Street  which 
rules  New  York  cannot  fail  to  meet  fre- 
quently a  slight,  nervous  dark-eyed  man 
in  a  hurry.  If  you  see  him  in  a  cab — ^he 
is  a  good  customer  of  the  cabmen — the 
cab  is  invariably  making  good  time.  If  he 
is  afoot  he  is  moving  quickly  and  decidedly, 
his  mind  intent  only  on  the  goal  at  that 
moment  in  view.  Curious  eyes  follow  him 
and  the  man  who  knows  the  people  of  the 
Street  says  with  a  sidewise  jerk  of  the  head 
to  his  companion  not  so  well  up  in  finan- 
cial personalities: — 


*'1'hat's  Kulmcl 

ThiTC  arc  otherl 
Street  there  is  onl 
loves  him  or  loveJ 
watches  him  with  I 
is  a  inan  to  be  reel 

Backer  of  the  J 
for  the  presidency 
York  Su])way;  an  J 
trol  of  the  trajxs|il 
dty,  reprcscntattvl 
of  financiers  in  thi 
and  social  leaderl 
Augusit  Belmont.  J 
sets  at  naught  tl 
a  single  interest  1 
group  of  men  waiti 
office  will  show  ycm 
eyed,  clean  shavcl 
suits  whom  you  a.sl 
memorieif;  of  Morrl 
Bay.  Inhere  are  I 
newspaper  men  wl 
the  fo  u  n  t  ai  n  head  ^  I 
tractor*^^ — iill  sorts  I 
oflife.  I 

A  most  elusive  I 
at  Esojms  consultil 
Parker,  now  on  a  I 
new  sidiway^  and  I 
stand  at  the  races  I 
be,  lJu^y,  the  veryl 
energ>\  knowing  J 
king  other  men  kiJ 
to  his  will  A  del 
ous  to  all  men,  bij 
and  ajiprcciating  J 
ments  in  hi;^  coll e  J 

There  isn't  any  I 
mont  to  work,  savJ 
less  he  has  a  min  J 
ginning  there  has  I 
family  and  in  this  I 
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go  in  where  ihc  others  hesitated,  and  had 
signed  the  jiapers  pledging  his  firm  to 
a  thirty-live-million'doUar  undertaking,  in 
which  siu  resh  meant  a  great  iJijl.>h'c  beneiit 
and  faiUire  a  great  smash.  The  result 
has  ])rovcd  that  he  saw  farther  ahead  than 
his  rivals.  A  million  a  year  h  the  smallejit 
l)rorit  the  new  ^tiljway  is  likciy  to  yield. 

Meaniitne  he  had  see u red  control  of  the 
elevated  raihoad  system,  and  was  building 
the  suhway  extension  to  Brooklyn,  Now  he 
is  a  c  on)|>etitor  for  the  second  subway  systent 
now  being  planned.  If  he  gets  it  he  will 
l>ractically  tunirol  the  transportaiion  fadli- 
ties  of  New  V'ork  City* 

'I'hal  ambition  alone  would  be  enough 
for  some  men.  But  while  busy  with  that 
he  was  working  with  all  his  energy  at 
])romoii!ig  the  candidacy  of  hh  friend, 
C  h  i  e  f  J 1 1  c  Ige  A 1  i  on  B.  Park  er ,  for  t  h  e  Dem  - 
ocratic  presidential  nomination.  Ever 
sin(  e  Parker  was  first  mentioned  as  a  pres- 
idential i*ossihility  the  Belmont  office  has 
been  the  renter  of  activity  of  the  Parker 
boom,  and  in  the  tiuarlet  of  boomers,  Hill, 
Belmont,  Sheehan  and  McCarren,  Belmont 
has  been  chief.  It  is  all  dead  against 
the  raiaituis  principles  of  the  green  cloth 
philosophiT  and  the  ironmaster^  this  dupU- 
(ating  of  vital  interests,  but  it  is  character* 
istic  of  the  man,  and  the  man  has  suc- 
ceeded. 

In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
Mr.  Behiiunt  h  not  a  "  Wall  Street  Man/' 
He  is  a  Imikkr  and  an  organizer  rather 
t  h  a  n  a  fm  a  h  r  t  a  1  m  a  n  1  [j  u  lator ,  You  wi  11  seek 
in  vain  fur  his  name  in  the  directorates  of 
the  great  Inist?^  which  have  been  the  monu- 
menis  of  a  rertaip  kind  of  Wall  Street  fman- 
ciering  in  the  last  five  years.  Yet  the  Bel- 
mont interests  coimt  in  the  Street. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  nervous,  mus- 
cular, energetic  little  fox  terrier?  Mr, 
Belmont  is  a  connoisseur  of  fox  terriers 
and  ha-^  a  tine  kennel  of  prize  winners.  He 
was  dcM rihing  the  fighting  tactics  of  one  of 
them  to  a  friend. 

*'  The  other  dog  can  grab  for  wherever 
he  likes/'  said  Mr.  Belmont.  **Mydog 
wants  a  leg  hold  And  if  he  once  gels 
that  leg  hold — " 

In  tlu-  Belmont  fox  terriers  and  their 
master  there  are  characteristics  in  conntion. 
The  financier's  rivals  hate  to  give  him  that 
leg  hold,  h  was  all  he  had,  at  first,  on 
the  I)emncratic  presidential  nomination  for 
ills  (hum*  the  judge. 
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SIDE-STEPPING   THE 
PRESI  DENCY 

The  Great  Office  Which  Politicians  Industrioul 
By   J.    Adam    Bede  I 

Congrt?s!tniait  from  Minnesota  I 


iHAT'Sthe  matter  with  the 
Vice- Presidency? 

Everybody  laughs  at  it, 
statesmen  run  from  it,  no- 
body seeks  it. 

Even  the  constitutional 
convention  almost  overlooked  n,  and 
the  provision  for  it  wa:i  not  inserted 
until  the  final  draft  of  our  Magna  Charta 
just  before  the  adjournment  of  that 
illustrious  body  in  Septeml  jcr,  1787-  Earlier 
in  the  proceedings  it  liad  been  provided 
that  the  president  of  the  Senate  should 
hold  the  second  mortgage  on  the  White 
House,  and  so  when  the  vice- presidency 
was  created  as  a  sort  of  afterthought,  the 
man-in- waiting  who  also  ran-^too  honorable 
to  hope  and  too  dignified  for  hilarity — was 
quickly  assigned  the  slum))er^ome  duty  of 
listening  to  tlie  Senate,  and  the  conven- 
tion, weary  of  much  wrangling,  dissolved 
itself  and  the  delegates  hastened  along  the 
homeward  trail.  The  scheme  of  govern- 
ment had  already  been  wrought  out  in  a 
whole  summer  of  debate,  and  no  time  wa^ 
taken  to  consider  the  dignity  with  which 
this  second  office  should  be  clothed. 

It  seems  a  defect  in  our  electoral  system 
that  the  people  should  choose  a  vice-presi- 
dent without  really  voting  for  him.  For 
since  Aaron  Burr  strove  to  wrest  the  presi- 
dency from  Jefferson,  the  constitution  and 
custom  of  the  country  have  been  changed 
until  now  the  vice-president  runs  as  a  trailer 
on  the  ticket,  and  his  election  signifies 
nothing  higher  than  party  expediency* 
When  Burr  violently  placed  crape  on  his 
own  ambition  and  climl>ed  down  the  lad- 
der of  fame  into  immortal  oblotquy  he 
dragged  the  office  of  vice -president  with 


him,  leaving  more  stal 
than  luster  from  his  gl 

However,  this  dim 
moved  by  the  sticcessl 
Clinton,  Gerry,  Calhol 
fax,  Wilson,  HendriJ 
The  ejection  of  Mr,  I 
vember  would  perhapl 
tinction  to  the  office  I 
forced  npon  him  bJ 
York  jjoli  ticians  preffl 
burial  to  an  attempt  I 
even  such  success  mi  J 
as  acci  den  till  rather  I 
a  precedent  for  prefer  I 

The  importance  ofl 
been  measuraljly  redul 
of  Congress  ]>lacing  I 
officers  in  the  line  ol 
presidency,  and  it  mm 
that  any  man  selected! 
and  confirmed  by  tl| 
touch  with  affairs  an  J 
of  the  President,  woui 
carry  out  the  jjolicies  I 
than  a  vice- preside ntl 
present  system  and  pel 
geograjjhical  location  I 
for  executive  duties*    I 

Had  this  line  of  su  J 
iished  by  the  constit  J 
presidency  not  been  I 
have  had  Daniel  Wehl 
stead  of  John  Tyler,  jl 
stead  of  Millard  FillmJ 
instead  of  Andrew  I 
Blaine  instead  of  Chel 
the  author  of  *^  Jim  bI 
him  of  the  strenuous  I 
well  believe  that  if  thel 
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secretary 
be  exer- 
iUon  of 

ilic  re- 
as  vice- 
I  lo-ilay 
nhy  and 
TCtarit::^ 

\\  iH'ing 
iididatt^s 
iv  jircsi- 
rst   \ihu:e 

i  une  is 
I  portfolio 
I  moiilli- 
I^aiisirig 
dignity 
t^nlargt'd 

y  hk^U 

offi<  ial 
rniiii.*nt, 
around 
oing  to 
svtT  the 
like  it, 
ind  has 
liiiy  su li- 
nk es   its 
ind    the 
nit  this 
riage»  no 
lie  i-'t>u  n- 
m  m  the 
a  see- 
nee  and 
ho  as  a 
himhelf 
hridnl 
ill      lie 
heUl  in 
h    it   is 

I     -IllM   k 

ilMnj-ti 
position 

uws  are 
t   be  to 

to  look 
axe   and 

or  they 
uilty/' 

that  liie 
t  con  vie- 

whether 

actually 


hurtful  to  sensitive  natures  like  those  of 
Charles  Warren  Fairbanks  and  Heniy 
Gassaway  Davis^  whose  whole  lives  have 
been  gt\'cn  up  to  dealing  with  dvO  codes 
and  scjfi  coal  1  o  l)c  sure  lx)th  of  them 
have  Inen  in  the  Senate,  and  to  be  fore- 
warned h  to  lie  forearmed,  so  that  neither 
one  if  elected  need  be  like  the  man  w  ho 
saw  a  prairie  fire  coming  and  was  burned 
to  death  Ijecause  he  didn*t  have  a  match, 

Sup|iOse  the  case  of  some  innocent  man 
unaccu^ioned  to  evil  associations  who  has 
been  ruthlessly  ihrust  into  the  vice -presi- 
dency— and  the  uncertainties  of  politics 
make  >uch  a  thing  possible — what  would 
be  the  effcet  of  such  associations  upon 
him  ? 

As  lie  hjoked  quietly  down  from  his 
sj>lend]d  isolation  nix^n  the  thirty  or  forty 
millionaires  about  hira  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber, conld  he  help  wondering  to  himself  if 
they  had  [laid  their  taxes  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  ?  ( . )  n  ee  thin  king  al  on  g  t  h  i  s  li  n  e,  wou  Id 
he  not  suun  ask  himself  who  did  pay  them 
if  they  did  nut  ?  And  when  he  had  traced 
the  burden  down  to  the  shiftlcsi^  who  can- 
not sliift  it.  would  not  his  symjiaihetic 
soul,  touched  as  a  harp  that  gives  forth 
sweet  but  mournful  melodies,  cxy  out 
against  the  injustices  of  the  times  ajid 
yearn  for  the  wings  of  the  morning  or  the 
shades  tjf  evening  to  find  relief? 

Mu>t  lie  not  oft  times  in  reminiscent  mood 
be  pained  as  he  recalls  the  fact  that  five 
of  his  ]»rederessors  died  in  office  rather 
than  endure  it,  while  Uncle  Joe  Cannon 
burrowid  himself  out  of  sight  into  the  butt 
end  of  the  Knglish  language  and  ate  smoke^ 
less  tobaceo  until  the  party  leaders  had 
kidnajjiied  Fairbanks  and  placed  him  in 
cold  ^t linage  to  await  the  action  of  the 
recent  Kv\ lublican  convention  ?  Nor  could 
he  overlosik  the  fact  that  the  only  demon- 
strably great  man,  John  C.  Calhoun,  who 
was  cbisen  vice-president  tmdcr  our  pres^ 
ent  s)>teni,  covering  the  hundred  years 
between  Aaron  Burr  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, resigned  and  w*ent  home  that  he 
might  relurn  to  the  Senate,  although  hii 
studious  nature  might  well  have  enjoyed 
a  functiftnless  job.  And  in  the  one  hun- 
dred and  four  years  between  JeflTerson  and 
Roosevelt »  no  vice-president  except  Van 
Buren  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  and 
only  one  other,  John  C.  Breckenridge,, 
was  nominated  by  his  party  for  that  high- 
est offier,  and  he  only  by  the  Southern  wing^ 
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of  the  Democracy  in  1 860.  l^'Hlmort:  was 
taken  up  by  the  third -party  Know  -  Noth- 
ing movi^rnent  in  1856,  and  our  vice-pres- 
ident^ have  generally,  by  common  eonsent, 
been  bundled  off  into  that  sort  of  a  crowd. 

Reflecting  on  these  things,  an  innocent 
and  sensitive  vice-president,  oppresssed  by 
his  surroundings,  must  see  with  voiceless 
sorrow  his  certain  finish.  And  as  he  lie- 
holds  the  honors  showered  upon  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  big  man  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  government,  as 
potent  as  the  President  to  jjromote  or 
defeat  legislation,  he  must  feel  hke  a  nega- 
tive quantity  raised  to  the  *^n**ih  power  and 
vaccinated  with  innocuous  desuetude.  Had 
he  any  influence  with  the  government  he 
would  abolii^h  the  office  and  fine  himself 
the  extent  of  his  salary  for  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretenses* 

The  ordinary  crown  prince  of  other  lands 
is  busy  titling  himi^elf  for  his  expected 
duties,  and  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  younger 
than  his  father,  being  controlled  by  both 
affection  for  a  parent  and  deference  for 
age.  But  nnder  our  system  the  man -in- 
waiting  is  usually  bs  old  as  the  executive, 
has  no  ties  to  bind  him»  and  has  no  inten- 
tion of  learning  anything  more.  Not  un- 
frecjuently  he  represents  a  difl'erent  element 
of  his  party  from  his  chief,  and  his  succes- 
sion would  mean  a  change  of  policy  almost 
as  radical  as  that  of  the  ojjposition.  For 
four  years  he  has  reajly  nothing  to  do  but 
to  think  of  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the 
White  House  and  read  obituary  notices. 
The  government  goes  on  without  him. 

Old  men  arc  very  often  nominated  for  \nce- 
president,  as  was  done  by  the  Democracy 
in  1888  and  the  present  year.  The  chief 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  office  h  the  last 
thing  anybody  wants.  And  then,  too,  just 
to  have  and  to  hold  and  not  to  be  a -doing 
is  apt  to  drive  a  young  man  to  treason, 
strategem  or  spoils — or  all  of  them.  There 
is  nothing  like  giving  a  man  something  to 
do  and  getting  his  mind  off  his  thoughts, 
if  you  wish  to  ujUift  him,  and  no  vice- 
president  under  eighty -two  or  three  years 


of  age  onght  to  he  I 
any  vice-president  J 
seat  fidl  of  isthmil 
revolutions,  and  witi 
feels  over  eighty,  ail 
that  feel  just  as  hi 
beholds  a  Senator  I 
dinner  speeches  wl| 
until  he  is  et[uall| 
which  are  also  exiJ 
companions  of  fori 
wearisome  fields  of  I 

However  J  there  I 
behalf  of  the  auguJ 
of  which  the  vice-il 
sit  but  over  which  I 
preside.  In  the  fl 
concession  to  let  hi 
sits  there  constituti 
ha%^e  been  only  a  si 
there  is  a  feeling  I 
Senators,  juat  as  ihl 
bers  of  any  other  si 
Senator  hails  from  I 
one  it  is  all  the  sami 
to  the  level  of  the  I 
good  form  for  one  i| 
above  the  belt,  as  iti 
And  it  is  contrary  tl 
ask  a  member  to  I 
another  Senator  J 
Just  jump  on  him  I 
if  he  doesn't  hke  il 
to  the  house  or  til 
any  suitable  place  fl 
There  is  no  clotul 
therefore  no  end  tol 
is  unfmished,  and  I 
themselves  are  a  lit  I 
through  it  all  the  si 
president  are  still  I 
have  fallen  into  disl 
as  much  to  do  J 
other.  I 

If  w^e  must  havJ 
not  make  him  supel 
ical  garden  and  disi 
that  he  could  wJ 
White  House  by  ll 


Mr.  Bede,  wkt^  ccnlribufes  extlnsiff^fy  ta  Leslie's  IIonthi.m 
the  enierimmng^  siory  of  his  own  varied  carter  f^r  ihe  Oiiaber  nu 
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Mr.  Perdicaris  was  horn  In  1840  at  the  United  States  Consulate  at 
Alliens*  where  his  father,  a  native  Greek,  educated  at  Amherst  and 
married  to  a  South  Carolinian,  was  serving  as  Consul  General  under 
f'ippointnient  by  President  Van  Bnren,  The  following  article  was 
mainly  written  in  captivity,  as  the  first  letters  from  tlie  Editors 
uf  LtiSLtE's  MoNTHLV  i^lAGAZiNE  reached  him  by  Arab  couriers. 
No  other  article  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Perdicarts  is  authentic. 
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IN    RAISSULI'S    HJ 

The  Story  of  My  Captivity  and  Del 
May  1 8  to  Jiim  26^  ^9^4\ 

By  Ion   H.   PiTtlicaris       I 


TSARRADAN,    MORni  ro^   JtllU'tS,    I904. 

[HREB  weeks  ago  lo-day  wc 
were  at  home,  surroundt.*d 
by  those  who  arc  dear  to 
us,  and  free  to  come  and 
go  at  our  pleasure.  Now 
we  are  captives  in  this 
Kabylc  village,  hi^^h  amongst  the  Bent 
Arrozc  hills,  whilst  amicd  guards^,  posted 
everywhere  about,  follow  u^  wherever  we 
move.  Yet  our  condition  i%  so  much  !>et' 
ter  than  seemed  prolmble  at  the  ontset 
that  we  feel  there  is  much  for  which  to  be 
thankful. 

Indeed,  as  I  write  these  line^,  my  heart 
overflows  with  gratitude  to  the  friends,  not 
only  in  Tangier  but  in  other  countries,  and 
especially  in  the  United  States^  who  have 
spared  no  effort  to  secure  our  release  or  to 
mitigate  the  most  tr)''ing  fealiircH  of  our 
detention.  The  British  Minister,  Sir 
Arthur  Nicolson,  and  the  Hon,  S.  K. 
Gummer6,  the  representative  of  the  irnitcd 
States,  occupy  naturally,  as  well  as  official- 
ly, the  first  place. 

I  shall  especially  never  forget  the  solici- 
tude shown  by  th6  latter  on  the  night  of 
our  capture,  when  Mr*  Gumraer^,  in  spttc 
of  the  distance  and  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  rode  out  at  once  to  Aidonia,  my 
summer  residence  u'n  the  Djebal  Kebir, 
where  a  little  grou[>  of  relations  and  de- 
voted friends  hastily  gathered  to  protect 
and  encourage  the  ladies  of  the  fatnily. 
Subsecjuently  Mr.  G  ummerd  and  Sir  Arthur 
Nicolson  went  the  very  same  night  to 
Hadj  Mohammed  1  urres^  the  Sultan's  rej)- 
resentative  at  Tangier,  to  insist  upon 
prompt  measures  being  taken  for  our  res- 


c^ue.  'l*hat  I  sIkI 
friends  who  have  il 
constantly  on  our  1 
ties  at  Washingtl 
admirals  in  comni 
battleships  now  lyl 
si  St  uj^on  my  releaJ 
could  tKwy  Ameil 
touched  imd  mo  J 
such  a  proof  of  hi 
the  welfare  of  its  I 
of  the  flag  \  I 

But  to  revert  I 
ntng  and  to  the  1 
of  our  cajiture.  1 
ily  had  gathered  I 
ing-room,  when  \J 
screams  from  thi 
rushed  out  of  thI 
step-son,  Cromwl 
under  the  imprl 
'*chef/'  who  wasi 
attacked  the  GeJ 
between  the  two  tl 
and  bitter  feud,  I 
hall  we  met  the  bl 
ing  madly  past  I 
'*  The  zouave  haJ 
Fatherland  a)l  aloJ 
ing  the  servants'  ll 
anned  Moors,  wll 
mcnt  to  be  our  ow 
come,  as  I  imagil 
housekeeper,  I 

On  inquiring  wl 
armed  natives  smi 
my  amazement  tl 
Moor«j    whom  1 1 


**AidoHia**  the  country  seat  of  Mr,  Perdicuris, 


itMLflgeiHf  Ui\m  the  btttirr,  who  at  this  mo- 
ment rn^hccl  l»ark  pursued  by  other 
armed  natives,  and  eUib  him  violently  with 
ihr  »*tiK  kn  of  their  riHesI 

1  intirfered  to  [protect  him*  when  I  was 
hniiicdinU'ly  sei/ecl,  rliil>bed  and  rny  arms 
bound  behind  my  liiuk*  ahnost  iM'Tdre  I 
COuM  reiili/e  wluit  hii<l  *m  c  tirretl 

With  \';irley,  who  i^  very  vigorous  an<l 
who  hnd  ^{ra|*|)li-d  with  thein»  they  were 
mnrh  r<Mij^her — though  their  blows  were 
not  deliver*'d,  ap|iarently,  with  any  down- 


friend  to  their  j>coj»le  and  should  have 
been  spared  su<  h  an  outrage. 

Lifting  his  hand,  the  leader  of  the  l)aTid 
exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice:  "  I  am  the 
RaissuU.  I  swear  by  all  we  hold  sacred 
that  \i  there  if^  no  aliemjit  at  escape  or 
rescue  no  harm  shall  come  to  these  people^ 
but  they  mtist  mount  and  ride  with  us  ! 
In  a  few  days  they  will  be  safely  back 
amongst  you  \  '* 

I  was  familjiir  w^ith  the  name^ — ^it  wa:s 
indeed  one  with  which  to  conjure.     Not  a 


HKbt,    malignant    inteniicm.      One   of  his    native  government  ofificial  but  would  quail 

at  the  mention  of  it.  I  knew,  also,  some- 
thing of  the  speaker's  antecedents,  of 
which  more  |>resent]y. 

**  1  atcept  your  assurance,  RaissuU/'  I 
rephcd  in  Araliic,  *'  bul  we  cannot  go  with 
you  thus,  in  evening  dress  and  slippers,  we 
must  have  hats,  overcoats  and  boots.'* 

He  ordered  us  at  once  to  be  unbound 
**Send  one  of  your  men  for  what  you 
quire,'*    he   said,    **but  let    there    be 
delay. ' ' 

I  des|jatchcd  one  of  the  natives,  but  he 
could  not  find  what  we  ivantcd.  Then  a 
Spanish  waiter  was  unbound  and  soon 
hurried  back  with  suine  of  the  articles,  but 
before  1  had  laced  up  even  one  of  niy 
boots,  Raissuli,  becoming  impatient,  in- 
sisted  upon  our  mounting. 

Three  of  our  horses  had  been  brought  up 


assailants  drew  his  knife  across  Varley 
bund  In  force  him  to  release  his  hold  U|)tjn 
the  (lirnat  of  one  of  the  band,  whilst  an- 
other dealt  a  more  serious  l>iuw  at  the  un- 
fcjrhniale  housekeeperj  w^io  at  this  moment 
endt^avorcfl  to  escape  from  the  adjoining 
room,  felling  her  to  the  floor.  In  the 
meantime  Varley  and  I  were  hustled  out 
at  the  back  of  the  house  by  the  conclusive 
arguiueiit  of  gunstocks  thrust  into  our 
I      bat  ks  and  ribs. 

I  managed,  however,  to  get  to  the  guard- 
house, in  front  i>f  which  hangs  a  light, 
where  I  ffuind  most  of  my  native  guards 
and  servants  cuvered  Ivy  I  he  ritles  of  the 
enemy.  Here  I  notif  ed  for  the  first  time 
a  hue,  dark -bearded  and  in  r  banned  MiHjr*, 
with  whom  my  government  soldiers,  though 
disarmed,  were  remonstrating  against  this 

£U]Hm   ns,    jisseriing    that    I  was  a 


from  the  stables  unsaddled  with  the  excep- 
Th«  oih«r  mountaineen,  for  such  tbey  were,  wore  their  cloth  gun-covers  bound  about  lh«ir  h«adft, 
5J« 
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tion  of  one  on  which  they  had  put  an  old 
saddle  used  occasionally  hy  the  grooms. 
Upon  this  saddle  1  was  lifted,  while  Varlcy 
was  hoisted  upon  a  pack  mule.  All  this  in 
the  midst  of  an  indescriltahle  confusion^  as 
the  horscsj  all  of  them  rcsti\^e  and  excited^ 
engaged  in  a  free  fight,  during  whiih  one 
of  my  servants  was  knocked  down  and 
trampled  upon.  I  nearly  met  with  the 
same  misadvunlurc  myself,  lint,  once  in  the 
saddle^  one  of  Raissuh's  men  leading  the 
animal  liy  the  hridle,  we  were  hurried 
throuj^^h  the  grounds  in  the  o|>posite  direc- 
tion from  Tangier.  We  were  driigged  in 
the  dark  down  steep  and  rtjcky  slu[)es, 
where  I  would  not  take  my  horses  in  the 
daylight,  towards  the  plaia  of  Buliana, 
sometimes  used  as  the  town  racecourse. 
But  how  different  it  all  seemed  now  1  No 
cTow<led  inlands,  no  3])[)lauding  public; 
only  the  black  night,  the  wild  mountaineers 
striking  our  horses  with  their  gims  and 
dr^^^iug  us  over  rocks  and  across  streams, 
with,  it  is  true,  an  occasional  but 
impromptu  water-jump.  A  water-jump, 
let  me  remark,  with  someone  else 
hanging  on  to  your  bridle  and  rille- 
stocks  to  drive  your  steed  along,  is  not 
qtiite    the     sport    that    even    the     most 


'4 
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ardent    gentleman    jockey    would    sele 

Presently  we  circled  round  three  toraE 
or  saint's  shrines  to  avoid  passing  a  mihtary 
post  and  soon  found  ourselves  heading  for 
the  interior.  All  night  we  were  hurried 
along  and  when  day  broke  we  were  baited 
on  a  hillside  for  a  short  rest.  As  I  saw 
Raissuh  dismount  from  a  fine  black  steed 
in  Moorish  tra|>pings,  which  I  then  noticed 
was  one  of  my  own  horses,  I  approached 
and  asked  w4i ether  it  would  be  possible  to 
send  a  note  to  my  wife,  explaining  to  him 
that  I  wsxs  an  invalid,  and  that  if  kept  too 
lt>ng  without  the  remedies  upon  which  1 
dejjcnded  I  might  l>reak  up  altogether. 

To  my  surprise  he  produced  a  pocket 
book,  took  out  some  note  jjaper  and  enve- 
lopes and  offered  them  w^ith  a  pencil, 
When  1  had  written,  he  asked  me  whether 
I  would  guarantee  that  the  bearer  of  this 
note  should  not  be  arrested  and,  on  my 
giving  the  re<juired  assurance,  he  called  up 
one  of  his  men.  The  latter  seemed  but 
little  pleased  at  being  sent  l»ack,  but  finally 
acceiJted  the  mission,  kissed  Raissuli  hum- 
bly, yet  devotedly  on  the  shoulder,  and, 
mounting  one  of  my  own  mules,  rode  back 
towards  Tangier, 

I  n^iw   had  an  opportunity  to   observe 
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RalssiiU  himself  more  closely;  I  was  struck 
by  the  natural  dignity  of  his  bearing  and 
by  his  singular  gentleness,  so  different 
from  that  of  his  rough,  wild  followers,  of 
whom  there  were  about  twenty. 

We  were,  however,  socm  again  in  the 
saddle  and»  towards  the  afternoon,  began 
to  climb  ihe  foothills  liehind  which  rise 
the  more  mountainous  districts  inhabited 
by  the  Kcni  M'Saour,  the  Heni  Idder  and 
the  Beni  Arro/c.  These  jHiwurfnl  Kal^ylcs 
are  united  in  a  league  against  llie  (iuvern- 
menl  and  against  the  intrusion^  nut  only 
of  Europeans,  but  even  of  natives  not  be- 
longing to,  or  connected  by  marriage  with 
themselves. 

1  soon  began  to  suffer  from  the  dih- 
comtort  u(  the  situation.  The  night  had 
been  cold  but  the  snn  now  bla/.ed  down 
ii|jon  us  and,  as  when  the  tlay  dawned  we 
had  been  compelied  hi  rcpki*  e  our  solar 
tepees  by  turbans  and  lo  hide  onr  Kuni- 
I  lean  garments  beneath  Moorish  Jilalnis 
and  sitikaun  we  were  half  sniTocated  by 
the  heat,  whilst  oiir  only  food  was  clammy, 
native  bread,  a  few  dirty  dried  figs,  and 
muddy  water  from  a  broken  beradtt  or 
native  jug.  The  wretched  saddle  1  wa> 
riding  also  kept  sli|»ping  iKuk,  the  girths 
being  old  and  rotten.  IVlean while  the  ^lath 
or  rather  our  erratic  course,    idong  which 


we  were  led  in  order  to  avoid  everything 
in    I  he   sha[)e    of  a   village    or  hut,  gren 
sieejier  and  wilder,  whilst  I  became   mor^ 
faint  and  weary  with  ever)'  hour  in  the  sad-j 
die.     At  last,  about  four  p.  ni.,  just  asmji 
horse  was  scrambling  up  the  side  of  a  steed 
ravine  through  which  ran  a  mountain  tor^J 
rent,  the  animal  missed  his  fooling,    anc 
swcnxd  violently;  the  saddle  sliiJped,    the" 
rotten   stirrup  leather   broke,    and   I   fell, 
heavily,  down  the  steep  and  rocky  side  of  S 
the  hill,  hurting  my   thigh    badly.      Kron™ 
that   time  until  ten  or  eleven  p.    m.  wdien 
we  reached  our  destination, — a  mount;iin  , 
village,  perched  uptm  a  spur  or  extundeclj 
tlank  of  Mount  Nazul — 1  was  in  great  pain* 
i  could  nut  lift  my  leg,    wlu'cli  was  soon  J 
swollen  from  the  « alf  to  the  waist,   so   that| 
getting  into  the  saddle  or   out  of  il,    w^ag 
siinj>ly  excnuiat ing.     When    we   reachec 
the  village  we  were  shown  into  a  hut  con- 
tainhig  two   ronins,  the  outer  one  with 
large  hole  in  the  thatch — ^and  the  inner,  or 
sleeping  quarter,  with  a  raised  clay  floor  j 
t  h e  riKJ t n  i  tse I  f  1  lei  ng  aboii  t  nine  by   eigh t ' 
feet  with  a  cave  ceiling,  resting  on  oaken 
rafters,  so  low  tliat  we  could  not  stand  up- 
right.    The  one  little,   unglazed   winch iw, 
with  sh I] tiers    frail  as  cardboard,    opened 
out  directly  on(i>  a  ]>ool  of  stagnant   water! 
and  the  "vvhole  jikice  sw^armed  wulh  flies,! 
tnoscpiitoes  and  vermin.      We  were  givcn^i 
each,  a  woolen  haik  or  blanket,  with  one,! 
also,  for  one  of  my   native   servants   wh<J 
had  asked  to    be    allowed    to    accompany 
us. 

Thus,  aching  in  every  hone,  I  lay,    de- 
voured not  merely  by  every  kind  of  bitingfl 
insect,  tnit  my  mind  a  jircy  to  the  keenest^ 
anxiety.      In  the  first  ]ibce    I   feared    the 
effect  of  the  awful  anxiety  upon  my  wife's^ 
health,  since   she  has  suffered  ffe<]uent!|B 
of  late  from  trying  heart  attacks.     Then  I, 
myself,    am  a  confirmed    invalid    of  long 
standing,  and  lastly  1  have  always  had  a 
jx'cuhar  horror  of  l*eing  carried   off  and 
held  for  ransom,  for  my  father,  a  natural- 
ized citi/en  of  the  United  States,  was,  by 
birth  a  Greek  from   Macedonia  where   sc 
many  such  deeds  of  horror  have  been  per-J 
petrated.     I  contemplated  nothing,  there^ 
fore,  less  than  being  star%'ed  or  otherwis 
reduced  to  accede  to  any  terms  my  barj 
barous  captors  might    impose.      Betwcc 
us  and  such  a  fate  only  one  possible  savir 
clause  intervened,  and  that  was  the  charac 
tcr  and  antecedents  of  Raissuli  himself. 
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S^i 


In  order  that  both  the  weight  of  my  fearis 
and  the  grounds  uf  any  hupe  1  inight  cn- 
terlain  may  be  ap|irccialc'd,  I  mu-st  reUitt- 
some  incidents  which  have  already  been 
reported  by  the  press  but  which  readers 
at  a  distance  may  not  recalL 

Summer  liefore  last,  the  lire  ofsulJen  dis 
cunient  against  the  Moorish  Government, 
which   had    long    smouldered,    hurst    into 
flame  in  the  immcdiaie  neighljorhood  of 
Tangier. 

The  Has  ha,  or  miiilary  governor  of  the 
town.  Muhamed  ISargash,  nxle  out  one 
day  into  the  Fahas  or  neigh!>onng  agricul- 
tural district,  acconijianied  by  his  followers, 
to  t.ullect  men  for  the  harka  or  military 
levy  in  ar<^ordance  wit li  orders  from  Fez, 

Now  the  F;dias  people  assert  that  thrice 
already  the  levy  had  been  collected  either 
in  men,  or  in  money  paid  as  exemption 
fees,  and  amounting  to  some  thirteen  thou- 
sand dollars  in  all,  a  large  sum  for  so  poor 
a  district.  Amongst  the  Hasha's  attend- 
ant officers  w*as  one  Alid-el-Malek,  very 
well  knuwn  to  the  writer,  who  had  been, 
it  was  asserted,  particularly  active  in  enfor- 
cing these  illi<  it  claims  since,  legally,  the 
harktiionXd  only  be  summoned  once  in  the 
twelve  months. 

When  Ha-sha  Bargash  and  his  folli>wing 
reached  a  village  c  ailed  Zeenats  he  was 
suddenly  surrounded  Ijy  an  angry  crowd 
of  armed  natives  who  seized  upon  Abd-cl- 
Malek,  hustled  the  Easha  himself,  and 
drove  him  and  the  rest  of  his  attendants 
off.  The  little  group  of  alarmed  officials 
rode  hurriedly  liack  to  Tangier  and  the 
^unfortunate  Abd-el-Malek  was  letl  in  the 
bands  of  his  enemies — who,  after  tortur- 
ing him  for  forty-eight  hours,  finally,  de- 
liberately burnt  out  his  eyes  with  the 
lirandtng  irons  that  are  used  to  mark  the 
cattle. 

The  poor  wretch,  even  then,  was  not  re- 
t^ased  but  held  until  all  the  menof  thcviU 
ages  belonging  to  this  league,  who  were 
"imprisoned  at  the  time  at  Tangier  or  else- 
where, had  been  released  and  the  Basha 
himself  had  engaged  never  to  press  for 
further  collections  or  unjust  taxation. 

The  negotiations  for  Abd-cl-Malek's 
final  release  and  for  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oneni  were  carried  out  l)y  the  young  Wa^- 
ani  Chcreef,  Mulai  Ahmed, 

This  outrage  has  never  been  punished. 

Last  summer  agaiji  we  heard  of  Zeenats, 
when  the  Sultan's  troopi  surrounded  that 


Crofnwell  Varity^  skp-smi  and  fellow  captive 
of  Mr.  Pcrdicaris. 

village  in  an  attempt  to  seize  Raissuli,  the 
latter  having  been  thrown  off  his  guard  by 
friendly  assurances  from  the  then  newly 
appointed  Basha  of  Tangier,  Hadj 
Mohamed  Abd -el-Sad iik,  who  was  a  foster 
brother  and  also  a  former  friend  of  Raissuli, 
The  latter,  though  he  had  only  thirteen 
fullowxTs  with  him,  held  the  village  imtil 
the  men  of  the  Kaliyles  gathered  from  thr 
hills  and  drove  off  the  assailants. 

It  was  during  this  fray  that  Mr,  Walter 
B.  Harris,  the  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  was  ca|jtured,  nor  was  he  re- 
le;ksed  until  the  Moorish  C^overnment, 
under  pressure  from  the  British  Legation, 
acceded  to  Raissuli* s  demands  for  the  re- 
lease of  his  followers  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  at  various  limes.  The  negotia- 
tions connected  with  Mr,  Harris*  release 
were  also  conducted  by  the  same  young 
VVazam'  Chercef,  Mulai  Ahmed, 

I  was  in  Switzerland  at  the  time  and  fell 
greatly  concerned  as  to  the  future  security 
of  hfe  at  Tangier,  when  I  found  that  no 
attempt  was,  or  apparently  could  be  made 
by  the  Sultan's  government  to  punish 
Raissuli. 

On  my  return  to  Tangier  in  October  1 
found,  however,  that  government  troops 
had  been  sent  down  from  Fex,  but  cither 


.^!,    AMat   Ahmnl,    vitufix'tr  htoilui    of  Alulai  AH,  and  Jiustn   uUh    him    to  fir- 
guiiate  for  the  release  of  Perdkaris  and  l'*arley.     It  was  tie  who  actually 
tirought  the  ranunn  to  tlte  place  agreed  upon. 


tlio  fivri  t*  wsi-i  not  siiftirienlly  strong  or  the 
HrilclitTH  won  III  not  fight.  The  pretense 
of  IHiiiitive  o|H:Tations  Wiis»  however,  inain- 
liuiiecl,  and  only  a  few  weeks  hefore  my  own 
Ciipttire  I  hful  he;ini  the  shniits  of  triumph 
with  whkh  u  |>3ity  of  tliese  soldiers^  in- 
clinling  MHne  of  the  Iwrn!  garrison  of  Tan- 
jfier,  rlrc»vc  |*iist  my  giUeway  a  group  of 
wrelehecl  prir^unerri  with  their  arms  hotind 
behind  them.  *l1iese  men,  I  found  on 
inquiry,  had  not  hecn  captured  in  oiicn 
figivl,  hut  had  heen  jHTsuaded  hy  the 
Hiishn,  on  false  a^stiran*  e^  of  safe  conduit, 
Ui   romr   inio  his  eamp  tarr>nng  |*rescnts 

rof  urniH,   \\\  order  to  negotiate  ;i 
lubmiftiion  uf  the  haitile  Kabyle. 


This  incident  I  subsequently  found  ha 
heen  the  immediate  cause  of  my  own 
capture.  But  ta  return  to  our  expe- 
riences. 

For  two  days  after  my  arrival  at  Tsarra 
dan  I  had  Itecn  confined  to  my  l>ed, 
rather,  had  lain  upon  the  floor  in  the  hut 
owing  to  the  effects  of  my  fall,  hut  we  had 
in  the  meantime  been  allowed  by  Raissuli 
to  communicate  freely  with  our  friends  in 
Tangier.  Kaissuli  had,  moreover,  shown 
much  apparent  concern  at  my  condition 
and  frequently  came  to  see  me  and  talked 
freely  with  me.  Thus  1  learned  that  he 
had  no  wish  to  harm  mc  or  to  exact  any 
personal  ransom  for  my  release^  but  I  also 


found  with  dismay  that  the  terms  he  de- 
manded from  the  government  were  sin- 
gularly exorbitant*  First,  he  demanded 
from  the  Moorish  government  not  merely 
the  removal  of  the  Basha  of  Tangier,  to- 
gether with  the  release,  not  only  of  the 
men  from  the  \HlJage  of  M'zorra,  so  treach- 
erously seized,  but  also  of  all  his  friends, 
partisans  or  relations,  actually  in  the  hands 
of  the  government  authorities,  but  also  an 
inderantty  of  no  less  than  seventy  thousand 
dollars  to  be  paid  by  the  Abd-el-Saduks  to 
co%'er  the  looses  inflicted  upon  the  Rais- 
suli  faction.  For  the  members  of  his  fac- 
tion, moreover,  he  demanded  a  complete 
pardon  and  safe  conduct  for  the  future. 


Whilst  1  was  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  re- 
lieved to  find  that  I,  personally,  was  not 
to  he  held  to  ransom  or  treated  as  an  en- 
emy, yet  I  was  in  despair  as  to  the  out- 
come of  the  whole  affair,  for  if  such  com- 
plete satisfaction  and  absolute  immunity^ 
for  his  raids  should  be  accorded,  who  or 
what  would  be  henceforth  safe  in  Tangier? 

I  discussed  this  with  Raissuli  himself. 

"  I  am  the  accredited  leader,''  he  re- 
plied, **  of  three  of  the  most  powerful  hill 
Kabyles  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tangier, 
the  Beni  M*Saour,  the  Beni  Idder  and  the 
Beni  Arroze,  which  have  been  driven  into 
revolt  against  the  Sultan*s  authority  by  the 
illegi^  exactions  of  the  Abd-el-Saduks,  by 
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1  angler,  tinding  that  he  txHiid  ncii  ^ubduf 
our  re>isujKe  by  ihr  mMi|i$  at  his  diji|jQeii 
tion.  made  oirerttires  of  pearr  and,  ?nidiD^ 
me  a  solV  conduct,  tfinted  me  lu  cmmc  and 
discuss  a  fhendhr  ^okititm  of  oar  diificuliic^ 
My  friends  warficd  me  not  to  go^  or  if  I 
would,  licggcd  nte  lo  alow  tllctn  toacciMzi- 
|»any  mr.  aTTtts  m  hml  1  nfjilieci  thai 
AlHl-er-tUhnitii  jiid  I  liad  l*crn  hicnd^in 
OUT  youth  and  that  I  voitid  tru^  hh 
\'\i^hic\l  wvcd,  I  wml  to  his  official  Tvd* 
(ivn«  o  aVific-  md  Ktnaiiiicdr^  and.  whilr  wr 
>.i;  ai  tal4e  « litn^lH — alicmi  the  fray —  |  J 
^^^   >Uvidv-iih"    Mrirrd,    bOQOd*    EuTTltKl     Ml 

]  n^  p.  and  hra^rl^  iretted,  an  trail  liaiid 
wi>  r.vcux!  almatMf  nrd^  1iaiidai&  wvth 
inurv xmiu:  l^m an  ikai  1  GOttld  not  bwmg 
my  :wo  KftOik  li^grtkfTW^e  tetrscd  oo 

r. v.s^vl  aNiQt  aif  «ASc^  Them,  hy  a 
>  <x  a:  nfifirmesi  ofcrac^*  I  wa*  sent  la 
M  v-i :  ^  ^^  t^cfecmfiaed,  aoc  vitb  ini* 
:  ri-v  ^.c^i  ocmiiii  or  aitedeia  of  i]^  lie«tpr 
s. r:.  I'll  mttk  the  hm^^  cjMaaA  who 
rxx  vcxi  of  likh  Mid  vfao  $«acvrd  vnh  la- 
s<v:> — thc^  IttticT  cat  ia»  me/  Scdi  ai^  did 

\  I  --,  .Kaj^^  to  tlie  vA^  VI  t&at  I  raold 
T^  .  V  li  ^n^  «Aiil  at  last  tbe  liec^  hand 
-■-  i     -  ^-i^  ^5^  arte  Topof^     Aferr  that 

ai  the  iiMh  I  faSr  ts  he  fe- 

Kmr  hr  shaved  se  a  %m^  pitt 
lec^iribeMc^l 
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tion  for  all  the  wTongs  we  have  suffered  at 
their  hands!" 

Thus  it  seems  1  have  been  brought  here. 
where,  they  assure  me,  no  European^  or  any 
foreigner,  ha.*^  ever  set  foot »  not  to  beplun- 
dered,  but  merely  as  a  means  of  coercing  the 
Government  to  render,  even  though  it  be 
unwillingly,  some  measure  of  tardy  justice. 

It  was  five  days  after  our  capture  that 
the  young  Wa/ani  Chr reefs,  who  had  ne- 
gotiated for  Abd-ebMalek*s  release  ap- 
j)cared  upon  the  t^cene  to  again  negotiate 
over  tlie  last  result  of  the  Zeenat  outrages. 
Their  aj^proach  was  announced  by  signal 
guns  fired  by  the  watchful  Kabyles,  In- 
deed it  was  Raismili,  himself,  who  knew 
we  had  sutnmoned  these  friends  to  our  as- 
sistance, who  called  us  out  upon  the  village 
green  to  witness  their  approach^  What  a 
blessed  moment  it  was  for  us,  as,  presently, 
we  saw  the  long  escort,  on  foot  and  on 
horse,  appear,  winding  aJong  the  distant 
hill-side. 

After  a  long  conference,  alone^  with 
Raissuli,  the  younger  brother,  Mulai 
Ahmed,  returned  to  inform  the  authorities 
at  Tangier  as  to  Raissuli's  conditions, 
whilst  the  elder.  Mulai  Ali»  pitched  hh 
camp  near  uh,  placing  a  handsome  tent  at 
our  dispo^!tion.  Here  we  dined  together, 
joined  often  hy  Raissuli  who  had  treated 
us,  daily,  more  and  more  like  honored 
guests  rather  than  like  prisoners,  and  who, 
as  he  realized  that  we  bore  him  no  per- 
ceptible ill  will  for  having  thus  deprived  us 
of  our  liberty,  displayed  an  almost  alTec* 
tionate  conj^i deration.  His  singular  gentle- 
ness and  courtesy,  the  freedom  whh  which 
he  discussed  Ivoth  our  immediate  interests 
as  well  as  subjects  of  more  general  con- 
cern, the  unfailing  good  temper  with  which 
he  **rose  '*  to  V;u*lcy*s  chaff,  together  with 
the  readiness  of  his  happy  repartees,  quite 
endeared  him  to  ws. 

Could  we,  however,  have  realized  the  an- 
guish of  our  friends  at  home,  owing  to  the 
treatment  of  my  wife  and  Mrs.  Varlcy- — 
whom  we  had  ] Pictured  to  ourselves  as  re- 
maining unconsciously  in  the  drawing-room 
until  our  brief  J^truggle  was  over,  but  who  had 
actually  been  hurled  by  the  brutal  band  vio- 
lently down  a  flight  of  stone  stei)s  to  pre- 
vent their  agonised  intervention^ — could  we 
have  realized  the  despair  of  our  friends  at 
the  mena(  e  of  our  death  in  case  Raissuli' s 
terms  should  not  be  complied  with — a  threat 
of  which  we  were   entirely   ignorant — we 


should  not  have  so  I 
story  of  Raissuli*  s  owl 
have  forgiven  his  agri 

Still  even  now  (foJ 
at  the  village  of  Tsanl 
pleted  here  at  Tan  J 
should  not  judge  1 
standards  of  right  an  J 
self  said,  speaking  I 
return  wrong  for  wrol 
and  the  injury  my  J 
rc[>ay  a  hundred  foldl 

Acce[>ting  such  a  si 
stands  head  and  shol 
his  compatriots.  Esl 
to  those  who  occul 
many  of  whom  are  ctl 
even  deeper  hue  tharl 
tarnished  record  of  I 
four  of  whom  have  hi 
in  Tangier,  during  mj 
And  although  I  feel  I 
who  has  listened  oJ 
ments,  yet  1  must  cm 
honestly  sympathi;?e  I 
I  consider  him  rath  el 
triot  who  is  using  evi 
reach,  even  moans  J 
condemn,  to  defend  I 
these  Berber  Kabylel 
of  the  Roman  EmpiJ 
attempt  to  subdue  the! 

But  to  return  tol 
Mufai  Ali,  whom  we  I 
childhood,  had  rem  J 
village.  He  is  a  mol 
of  a  young  McMsrishl 
fectly  English,  his  I 
French  as  w*ell  as  Arl 
de-camp  to  the  Bey  ol 
an  acquaintance  witi 
of  Morocco,  Algiers  I 
few  travelers.  As  on  J 
Grand  Chcrcef  of  \\l 
ranks  most  of  the  noil 
and  it  was  very  interJ 
])arcntly  unconscioul 
homage  paid  him  by  I 
suli  clan,  who  arc  all  Cl 
of  the  Prophet,  ancl 
the  Wazani  there  is  I 
tionship.  The  prini 
due  to  the  fact  ll 
the  official  heads  I 
one  of  the  most  nl 
tial  of  the  great  rel 
North  Africa.     Mu| 
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7hisphoioi>^i\iph^  which  has  bee  ft  />fi^f/eJ  as  <j 

poriraii  of  kaissuii,  is  in  reaiity  a  picture 

of  a  hie  class  native.  Mohammedans^ 

^zpectaily  of  the  intrrior,  abhor 

photographs  as  contrary  to  ike 

precepts  of  the  Koran, 

sion  had  been  charged  with  the  task  of 
conducting  the  negotjauons  for  our  release 
by  Sir  Artliur  Nimlsim,  with  the  assent  of 
M,  St.  Rene  de  I'ai Handier,  the  French 
Minister,  for  the  Wazani  Chercefs  are  pro- 
tegees of  PYanf  e,  and  also  the  recipients 
of  a  suhventiuii  from  the  French  govern- 
ment, which  was  awarded  to  the  late  Cirand 
Chereef  of  Wazan  and  to  his  iinmediaie 
descendants  in  ci>nsi  derail  on  of  services 
rendered  during  the  Bon  Amcmaand  other 
risings  in  Algeria, 

And  now,  even  as  I  write  these  lines, 
the  news  reached  uj  simtiltancously  from 
various  sources  that  the  government  cour- 
iers  had  returned  from  Fez  with  the  Sul- 
tan's unconditional  assent  to  all  of  Rais- 
suli's  stipulations,  and  that  the  imperial 
order  removing  the  younger  Abd-el-Saduk 
and  appointing  his  successor  to  the  gov- 
ernorship of  langier  had  already  been  read 
in  the  mosque  at  Tangier  in  conformity  with 
the  usual  formula  of  official  proclamation. 


Many  weary  days  of  condntied  dts 
|rf>intment  and  debys  intervened,  howcvi 
before  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
payment  of  the  indemnity  and  the  exchaiiM 
of  prisoners  could  be  effected.  1 

It  had  been  settled  that  we  should  ac- 
company Raissuli  to  a  donar  caUcd  Boii 
Rabish,  which  one  might  almost  de^strifcH 
as  the  castle  of  another  robl>er  chieftaiflP 
on  the  confines  of  the  Beni  M  Saour  Kabyle, 
where  the  younger  of  the  Wazani  Cheref 
should  bring  the  indenmity  and  the  lil 
aied  prisoners,  who  had  been  collected  1 
steamer  or  convoys  from  the  prisons 
Tetyan  and  the  coast  towns.  But  El  Zt 
lal,  the  owner  of  this  donar,  [lerched  ujm 
the  hill^  became  frightened  on  account 
of  his  relations  with  the  Raissuli  band,  and 
until  he  was  reiissured  by  a  formal  re^piesi 
from  the  Sultan's  representative,  he  wouli 
not  consent  to  allow  the  transfer  to  tal 
place  at  his  castle. 

The  last  night  we  passed  at  Tsarradan  j 
was  troubled  by  a  revelaiiont  communicate 
by  one  of  Mulai  AU's  retainers,    to 
effect  that  the  hut  1  occupied  had  been  til 
scene  of  a  ghastly  tragedy* 

Whilst  His  Excellency  SefSor  dc  Ojec 
now  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Washing^ 
ton,  presided  at  the  legation  at  Tangier,  a 
young  Spanish  girl  and  her  brother  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  Moors  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Arzila.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Spanish  authorities  these 
cajvtives  had  never  been  recovered.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  they  had  been 
murdered,  whilst  others  asserted  they  had 
been  carried  off  to  some  of  the  inaccessil 
Kabytes  of  the  Riff  Mountains, 

According  to  my  informant,  these  unfa 
tunate  captives  had  been  seized  by  ill 
owner  of  this  very  hut  which  I  now  < 
pied — a  man  with  whom  I  was  now  nc 
sarily  in  daily  contact.  When  the  pressul 
from  Tangier  threatened  danger  to  the 
captor,  who  dared  not  release  these  poor 
children  for  fear  of  the  tales  they  might 
have  told  the  authorities,  he  took  these 
two  unfortunate  Christians  from  the  ver)' 
room  in  which  I  slept  and  cut  their  throats 
in  the  garden*  just  beneath  my  window 
where  my  horses  were  now  tethered. 
There,  in  the  garden,  a  few  yards  frod| 
where  I  slept,  they  had  been  buried.         ■ 

I  never  know,  in  this  country  inhabited, 
as  the  natives  themselves  declare,  by  Ha 
and  by   the  sons  of  liars,  what   to  belie 
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or  what  to  doubt.  But  ciirtainly  ihat  niglu, 
in  spite  of  the  ordeal  of  I  he  morrow*  s 
fatiguing  journey,  1  barely  slept  an  hour 
or  two  at  the  most. 

The  reader  can  perhaps  conceive  bow  I 
dreaded  lest  some  new  delay  might  yet  in- 
tervene to  keep  me  in  this  horrible  place, 

tiongst  this  band,  many  of  whom,  if  not 
ill,  are  murderers  and  cui-throalSj  such  as 
this  man  was  described  to  be. 

However,  the  morning  came  at  last.  At 
four  o^  clock  every  one  w;ls  on  foot,  and  by 
ive  we  were  all  in  the  saddle,  thanks  esjje- 
_^ally  to  the  help  of  Mulai  All's  people, 
and  soon  the  long  cortege  started  again  for 
Mount  Nazul.  Yet»  even  now,  1  couid 
scarcely  feel  that  we  were  really  safe.  So 
many  contingentnes  had  been  suggested. 
Our  friend,  Mulai  Ali  himself,  fully  be- 
lieved that  the  Beni  Arroze  Kabyle  might 
yet  intervene  to  wrest  us  from  the  hands 
of  Raissuli,  so  as  to  themselves  reap  the 
rich  rewards  he  had  demanded. 

Raissuli  himself  betrayed  no  concern, 
though  lioth  his  own  followers  and  those 
of  the  Wazani  Chereef  looked  to  their  car- 
tridges, and  I  noticed  that  when  we  halted 
eiich  band  drew  up  separately,  on  either 
side  of  the  way,  nor  were  the  two  leaders 
on  better  terms. 

Some  allusion  was  made  to  the  squad- 
rons of  the  American  fleet  in  '1  angier  Bay 
and  I  knew  that  Raissuli  himself  had  heard 
of  their  arrival  with  perfect  equanimity, 
merely  remarking,  **  Now  the  Sultan's  au- 
thorities will  be  compelled  to  accede  to  my 
demands!**  Indeed,  he  always  spoke  to 
me  of  his  desire  to  l>e  on  good  terms  with 
the  foreign  Powers.  My  fear  had  been 
that  Raissuh  might,  in  case  of  an  armed 


attempt  to  affect  his  own  capture,  comjjel 
us  to  accompany  him  to  some  more  distant 
Kabyle,  where  we  should  no  longer  be  able 
to  communicate  with  our  friends. 

Even  where  we  then  were,  more  than 
one  of  the  inhabitants  had  never  before 
seen  any  l>ut  fellow  Mohajnmedans  or  na- 
tive IsraeUtes,  One  Chereef  from  a  neigh- 
boring town,  naively  remarked,  on  seeing 
us,  **  Why  these  are  like  human  beings!" 

t)n  the  day  of  our  return,  we  reached 
the  mountain  heights  just  as  the  rays  of 
the  rising  sun  painted  all  the  pinnacles  of 
the  hills  around  us  inlinesof  amethyst  and 
rose»  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  effects  upon  which  I  ever  gazed. 

RaissuU  was  riding  beside  me  on  his 
great,  gray  charger,  having  returned  to  me 
all  the  horses  he  had  seized  on  the  night 
when  he  attacked  Aidonia.  He  smiled  as 
he  saw  how  lost  I  seemed  in  admiration  of 
the  gorgeous  panorama  that  the  lifting 
clouds  of  fleeting  vai»or  revealed,  and 
asked  mc  whether  I  altogether  regretted 
now*  my  involuntary  ex[>edition. 

For  hour  after  hour  we  traversed  these 
mountain  glades,  down  one  slo|»e  and  ever 
up  and  farther  on.  The  long  line  of  horse 
and  foot  crept  along  the  treacherous  steeps 
or  followed  the  crest  of  the  dangerous  hills, 
ever  on  towards  the  north,  until,  at  last, 
we  overlooked  the  distant  piain  and  saw 
atar  off  where  the  blue  sea  kissed  the 
almost  invisible  shore,  one  radiant  gleam 
of  white  betraying  where  lay  the  town 
which  had,  now,  indeed,  become  to  us  in 
very  truth  what  the  Moorish  official  di>cu- 
ments  declare  it  to  l>e,  Tangier,  the  blessed 
of  God. 

And  still  we  rode  on  and  on,  until  we 
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each  toiitaining,  as  we  aftprward!^   fotind, 

two  thousand  sj^ilver  Spanish   dollars,   inuy 
an  innur  rcK>m — but  Liter  th^^.^e  were*  agniri 
rcmoviHl    to    another     apartment    whcra 
Zellal,    Mnlai  Ahmed*el'\Vazam  and  Rais^ 
suli    jjroi'crded    to    superintend    counting 
the  casli. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  wc  were 
under  insiruelions  to  reach  langier  that 
night,  If  J  avoid  the  danger  of  an  atta<:k 
from  the  Kabyles*  ray  anxiety  to  gel  away 
from  //li'St'  hilh  and  from  ///<?/ rash,  which 
seemed  iH  though  it  never  would  get 
counter.!,  may  be  appreeiaied. 

Then  after  all  this  was  slowly,  M-nlenml^  J 
and  with  due  decorum  accomplishtid,  Ktiis-  I 
suli  took  mc   ii^ide  under   a  quaint,  old, 
ar(  hed  veranda,  all  the  ar<:hc5  running  up  _ 
the  side  of  the  hill^  ea*:h  arch  indejicndent*  ■ 
ly,  on  its  tiwn  account,  without  any  regiird  ■ 
to   the   arrhitecture   in   general,   and    he 
assured  mc  that  he  looked  to  me  to  warn 
him  of  any  danger  in  the  future,  adding, 
*  * . \ n d    h  on  my  ]  j art ,  will  com e  w^ i t  h  all 
my  mm    to  your  rescue   if  you  arc  e^^er 
attacked.''      1   wondered    whether    1    was 
living   in    the  days  of   Robin    Hood    and 
Friar     luck    or  in  this   pro^iic   Iwentiflh 
century.     1'hen  we    partud.     I    mounted 
the  iKiiidsomc  black  steed  that  ome  had 
been  his,  then  mine  by  purchase,  then  hh 
by    ca|UTirL%   and    now  mine    again— and, 
shall   I  rnnfess  it? — Ves!    I   was    aetu«iUy 
sorry  to  le;ive  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and    attraciive   jht son ali ties   1    have   ever 
en( ountered,  and  so,  grieved  yet  rejoicing, 
I  rode  oii\  leaving  RaissuU  standi ng  under 
that     si  range,     tO[>sy-tur%y     veninda — as 
topsy-lnrvy  even  as  my  own  sentiment,s. 

It  WIS  pitch  dark  long  before  we  got 
near  TunL^ier,  and  1  never  saw  the  flag, 
as  I  hnd  hivped  to  do  that  afternoon, 
waving  nviT  the  Brmklyn  and  the  Ohm- 
pi  a.  Ihit  what  I  did  see,  when  we  were 
ncarinu  theiuwn  after  noidnigbt,  as  I  strug- 
gled oui  f  tf  the  mule  litter  which  my  Wazant 
friends  !ind  s<i  kindly  brought  to  me,  to 
mount  the  black  horse  to  escape  from  the 
crowd,  w!  re  \\\v  signal  light:^  on  the  tnasl* 
heads  t  I  the  frigates  announcing  xaj  re- 
turn, M\\\  then  I  whispered  to  myself: 
'*  Thank  Heaven,  it  is  that  Hag,  and  ihai 
])coi)k— ;iye,  and  that  President,  behind 
t/iosc  frigates,  thousands  of  miles  away, 
who  have  had  me  dug  out  from  amongst 
these  KabylesI     That  flag  and  no  other!'* 
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|0  comjiress  within  the  limits 
of  a  short  magazine  artide 
the  record  of  a  career  of 
business  and  politica!  suc- 
cess covering  approximate- 
ly three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
lury-— ^spedally  when  in  that  record  there  is 
embraced  not  only  the  story  of  the  material 
development  of  a  great  State  but  also  the 
best  possible  illustration  of  the  magnificent 
(Opportunities  whirh  thi^^  Republic  offers 
to  its  young  men — permits  little  else  than 
to  touch  upon  the  high  places.  **From 
barefoot,  pcnnilcsji  farmer  boy  to  a  great 


l>arty's  nominee  for  the  second  highest 
]»lace  within  its  gift/*  only  partially  tells 
the  story.  Presidents  we  have  had,  and 
a  number  of  them,  whose  boyhood  was  spent 
on  the  farms  of  their  fathers  with  whom 
it  was  a  struggle  to  give  their  children  even 
therudimentsof  an  education;  and  in  the 
days  when  the  i>ussessi<in  of  rawhide  boots 
was  highest  luxury,  the  bare-footed  boy 
was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  But 
from  freight  l)rakeman  upon  a  railroad  to 
high  sue*  ess  in  a  purely  business  career, 
every  step  carved  by  his  own  hands;  to 
conspicuous  service  in  the  legislative  bodies 
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have  a  hand  in  the  material  de%-elu|ii 
of  that  rieh  region,  which  he  felt  sure  csoii 
tained  fortunes  for  many  men;  e^lJiblbJlCf 
his  brother  there  a^  a  shipper  of  coal  Jim 
lumber ;  and  a  year  later  resigned  hi^t  rail 
road  position  to  become  the  active  hradol 
the  firm  of  Davb  and  Brothers,  whith  lak 
the  foundation  of  ihc  large  forttiiie  thai 
has  come  to  the  Davis  house, 

Mr.  1  )avis  had  unbuunded  faith  hi  till 
imdeveloped  lands  of  the  Upper  Potomai 
and  Cheat  river  seedons  and  tnadt-  htrgv  in- 
vestments  there,  but  only^  it  should  ht 
explained^  after  he  had  tnade  personid  in- 
vestigation into  the  propertiei?,  ITc  ex- 
j)lored  these  regiofi^  hitnsdf^  studying  theif 
natural  resimrces  and  looking  with  trained 
eye  into  the  possibilities  for  iran^ponation. 
The  wealth  of  coal  and  timber  wus  there, 
and  he  Imtjght  Up  all  the  land  ht-  could;  a 
railroad  w;ls  absolutely  essential  to  it^  dc* 
velopment,  and  in  time  he  Imilt  it.  l^k 
was  the  West  Virginia  Central  and  Filt**- 
b u rg.  The  i  on st ruct i on  o f  t  li i s  r iKid  *i\ le ned 
up  most  valuable  territory,  btJt  it  was  ncit 
comph'ted  tmtil  after  he  had  figured  prooji* 
nently  in  the  politicial  alTairs  of  his  Stule^ 
for  two  terms  as  United  States  Senator. 
Senator  1  Javis  has  many  large  railroad  in- 
terests anti  the  investments  in  coal  antl 
iron  and  timber  lands  have  made  him  a 
multiiiiilhiinaire. 

As  W  est  V  irginia's  (irand  Old  Man*  h< 
is  known  and  loved  from  one  eiid  uf  that 
comnKmwealth  to  the  other.  Although  he 
has,  in  a  sense,  been  the  backbone  of  ihc 
Demorratii'  party  there  since  the  Civil  Wiir, 
there  are  thousands  of  Republicans  whi> 
will  vule  the  Democratic  ticket  this  year 
be(  anse  t^^  admiratiou  for  and  love  of  him. 
lietore  ilie  war  he  was  a  Whig,  during  iht 
war  he  was  a  Union  man,  in  the  early  day? 
alter  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
servati\  e  Union  party  which  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Demoeraiic  parly  in  that 
State.  As  a  Consen*alive  Unionist  hewai; 
elected  to  the  legislature  in  1865,  He 
served  uiu'  term  in  the  House  and  two  m 
the  State  Senate,  jilaying  a  most  iinportanl 
])art  in  shaping  the  legislation  which  started 
the  young  State  on  a  sound  ba»h  finan- 
( ially.  The  Democrats  of  his  dtj^trif^ 
a>ke(l  hitn  to  take  the  nomination  for  Cd 
gress  in  1S70,  but  he  declined;  the  follfl 
ing  wiiuer  he  was  elected  to  the  Unit 
States  Senate,  where  he  served  with 
tinction  ihr  two  tenns^  and  he  coold  Iiaifv 
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had  a  third  and  a  fourth,  assuming  his 
party  still  retained  control  of  the  State, 
but  he  refused,  as  he  desired  then  to  de- 
vote hi^  attention  to  pushing  his  railroad 
through  to  completion  and  to  his  other 
large  business  interests. 

Although  no  longer  in  public  office  he 
retained  his  active  interest  in  public  affairsj 
and  it  has  fallen  to  hira  to  render  conspic- 
uously valuable  service  to  his  State  and  the 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  the  Pan- 
Atnerican  conference  of  1899-1900,  and 
also  in  that  which  met  at  the  City  of 
Mexico  in  1901-1902,  President  McKin- 
ley  put  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  Ust  of 
this  country- s  representatives  at  the  latter 
conference;  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
chairman  of  the  American  delegation,  and 
he  would  have  been  permanent  president 
of  the  conference — Colombia  nominating 
him  and  Mexico  seconding  the  nomina- 
tion^— but  he  declined  the  honor.  His 
greatest  interest  in  the  work  of  these  con- 
ferences was  in  the  inter-continental  railway 
project.  He  believes  a  great  north-and- 
south  line,  welding  into  closer  commercial 
union  the  countries  of  the  three  Americas, 
is  not  only  practicable  but  will  come  in 
time. 

So  much  for  his  public  career.  The 
details  of  his  work  in  the  Senate,  if 
given  at  length,  would  demonstrate  that  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  public  duties 
that  saTne  sterUng  business  sense  which 
brought  him  personal  success.  In  his  home 
State  his  name  is  hterally  a  household 
word.  He  is  West  Virginia's  most  ptib- 
lie- spirited  citizen.  No  good  work  btit 
has  his  active  and  substantial  aid*  His 
charities,  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
distributed,  are  boundless.  Although 
rated  a  multi'mlUionaire,  he  has  never 
ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  every- 
day affairs  of  the  hfe  about  him  any  more 
than  he  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  people 
in  his  sympathies  with,  and  understanding 
of,  their  needs, 

A  Grand  Old  Man  he  is  in  very  truth. 
But  speak  of  him  as  '*  old**  to  a  West 
Virginian,  and  your  age  suggestion  will  be 
promptly  resented.  When  National  Com* 
mi  t  tee  man  McGraw,  who  was  the  most 
active  sponsor  of  the  Davis  **boom'*  at 
St*  Louis,  began  bis  crusatle  he  found  the 
age  objection  the  hardest  to  overcome* 
"llc'i   too   old,**  said   Colon d 


whose  sixty-eight  voti 
**  My  dear  Colonel,  *l 
McGraw%  ''if  yotir  I 
just  you  come  and  I 
t>ack  ride  with  him  J 
hills  and  mountains;! 
his  menial  strength,  I 
a  trade  with  him.  1 
leader  of  Fenn  sylvan  I 
racy,  having  had  bul 
Senator  Davis,  had  il 
On  its  surface,  hJ 
tion  seemed  an  in  si 
and  perhaps  would  I 
not  hapiiened  that  I 
of  the  St,  Louis  Con  I 
had  been  jjresent.  I 
if  there  were  no  |i 
the  no  mi  mu  ion  of  hi  J 
man,  of  Maryland.  I 
futile  mis?sionary  worl 
had  been  brf night  m 
with  all  the  leaders  m 
gaits,  and  no  man  wl 
Keve  him  to  be  ovJ 
and  remarkably  well  I 

There  were  other  I 
by  the  reeogni?:ed  ll 
forces.  *'How/'  1 
*^  would  Bryan  andl 
nomination  of  a  millil 

''  i  will  get  Mr,  I 
nomination  if  he  is  J 
McGraw,  And  theil 
a  piece  of  in  teres!  in  J 
the  1896  campaign,  I 
Ohio  railroad  had  refl 
special  car,  Senator  I 
charge  of  the  DetiioJ 
his  car  over  his  road  I 
had  influence,  and  ll 
the  Bryan  meetings.  I 

''But  Steve  Elkinl 
ginia  Kepublician, "  I 
*  *  Surely  there  can  bl 
rj^i ng  that  Stale,"      I 

*  *  The  nomination! 
retorted  the  cnergi 
make  Elkins,  who  ml 
Senator  Davis  and  hi 
business  associate,  J 
things  J  commit  suici 
takt'  a  trijj  tu  EuropJ 
know  what  I  ain  talkl 

But  it  is  not  yet  cl 
a  prophet.  Senator  I 
good  health  when  laJ 
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tabic.  More  than  once  he  has  shakett 
hands  with  tliis  t;iJl,  young  railroad  dl|>Ja- 
mat,  whose  Imsiness  it  hus  been  lo  hear 
complaints,  adjust  grievances  and  act 
generally  as  ambassadcff  exiTaordinary  xo 
the  popidation  of  the  granger  States,  alwavs 
sct'thing  with  opposition  to  railroad  cor* 
porations. 

ItMorton  has  never  '*Toinmed"  and 
"Joed  "  and  ''  Billed"  the  shippers  along 
his  lines,  in  the  good  old- fashioned  way, 
he  has  ne^  er  failed  to  call  Mr.  Thotnas 
Smith  by  his  proper  name  and  to  inquire 
whether  Mr.  Smith's  stock-feeding  busi- 
ness is  in  a  jtrosperous  condition.  Which,  i 
after  all,  is  ijuite  as  flattering,  if  less-- 
familiar.  If  he  has  uttered  a  positive  and 
final  "No"  a  great  many  titnes  he  has 
never  failed  to  give,  at  the  same  time,  a 
reasonable,  if  not  satisfactory  reason  for 
his  de(  ision.  And  the  West  remembers 
that  ^b)rton.  almost  alone  among  important 
western  railmad  men,  came  out  flat-footed 
in  fa\or  of  tlui^e  amendraenls  to  the  Inter- 
state C'omniercc  laws  which  make  the 
ship|)er  who  arcepts  a  freight  rebate  equally 
guilty  with  ihe  railroad  oflicral  who  gives  it. 
So  that  all  through  the  West  there  is  a 
pretty  general  respect  for  Paul  Morton* s 
honesty  and  fiiirness.  His  abilit)'  needs  no 
endorsement. 

The  wonder  out  in  this  country  is  not 
that  he  should  have  been  selected  for  an 
important  executive  position,  but  that  he 
should    have    been    wiUing    to  give  up  «. 
salary    of   twenty- five    thousand  dollars  a" 
year  and  work    which     he    had    entirely 
mastered,  to  accept  eight  thousand  for  fill* 
ing  a  ])hu  e  where  he  will  Have  to  learn  th< 
business  and  stand  at  the  same  time  as 
target  for  partisan  abuse  and  criticism, 

I'o   satisfy    that    wonder    and    find   t' 
reason    for  his  decision  you  will   have 
go  back  to  the  oflfice  of  the  Second  Vii 


I 


Paul  Marfan, 


President  of  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  systeiii. 
And  there  you  will  find  the  reasons  framed 
and  hanging  on  the  walk  One  of  them  is 
the  photografih  of  another  young  man, 
which  hangs  jnst  behind  the  Irig  mahogany 
desk.  AtToss  it  is  written  this  inscription: 
**  To  Paul  Morton:  With  the  WMrm  regards 
of  his  friend,  Theodore  Roosevelt/* 

Morton  and  the  President  have  been 
friends  for  a  long  time.  Every  year  when 
the  Colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders  went 
down  into  the  Southwest  to  attend  the  re- 
union of  his  old  regiment,  he  traveled 
West  from  Chicago  in  thcprivatec^ir  of  the 
Second  Vice-President  of  the  Santa  Fe 
railroad  company^  who  was  also  a  member 
of  the  party.  In  that  way  a  friendship  be- 
gun years  ago  in  Washington  was  deep- 
ened into  intimacy  and  mutual  admiration. 

The  second  reason  hangs  close  beside 


the  first.  It  is  a  framed  photograph  of 
Cleveland's  cabinet^  with  j.  SUTling  Mor- 
ton standing  at  one  side  of  the  group. 
Filial  and  fraternal  [jritle  is  strong  with  all 
these  Morton  **boys/* 

Out  at  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska,  where 
fifty  years  ago  the  elder  Mortrm  look  up 
a  homestead  from  the  government,  his 
three  sons  jointly  own  a  great  country 
estate  of  twelve  hundred  acres,  with  a 
huge  w^hite  country  house  in  the  center. 
Here  their  families  and  friends  pass  the 
summers  in  a  snccession  of  house  par- 
ties. Their  father  was  the  originator  of 
Arbor  Day,  and  as  a  nionament  to  his 
memory  they  have  had  the  sixty  acres  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  house  laid  out 
as  an  arboretum,  wdiere  grow  specimen 
trees  from  all  over  the  world,  and  they 
have  named  the  place  ^*  Arbor  LM^.'' 
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su'titiment  work  under  himj  used  to  Ije  afraid  of  him* 

ben  other-  But  that  wa,s  before  we  realized  how  kindly 

riess. '*  he  is  at  heart.     He  doesn't  make  a  great 

he  is  the  many  intimate    friends,    because  w^hen  he 

I'st  old  man  does  he  fevis   boimd  to  stick   by  ihcrB  lo 

Already  the  bitter  end.      I  know  one  man   wha>e 

lljraled   his  only  claim  on   Paul   Morton  is    thai  thry 

Je    than    a  were  railr(a<l  clerks  together  back  in  the 

I  serving  a,^  '70's.      He  has  lost    five  or  six  posit  ions 

L^nt  of  the  which    Morton   got  for   him,  but   Morton 

tumimny —  still    keeps  on  fmding  him  new  jobs  and 

|ars  old  at  trying  to  brace  him  up.      That's  one  pretty 

but  live  thing  about  ail  the  Morion  boysL     They 

addre^^ing  are  mighty  true  to  their  fricndg  and  to  the 

office  at  a  friends   of    their   father,      Paul    is   taking 
to  Washington  as  his  private  secretary  the 

I  the  news-  same  young  man  who  served   his  father  in 

Irned,  Paul  that  capacity  in  Cleveland's  cabinet'* 
real  strike        The  views  of  the  new  Secretary  of  the 

c(>m]iany  Navy  on  large  questions  of  public  piolicy 

Ineers   and  were  exj)ressed  by  him  in  a  s[>eeeh  ddiv- 

Inihtable  a  ered  before  the  Traffic  Club  of  Piit^shurg, 

lief  of  tlie  last  March*     Here  are  s^me  of  them: — 
lit  time  he         **The  great,   present  struggle   between 

lid  already  nat  ions  is  a  (  otnniercial  atr tiggle  to  supply  the 

1  Passenger  markets  of  the  world.     I'he  struggle  is  in- 

railroad  tense,  but  Araericans  believe  it  can  end  in 

|as  aroused  but  one  way. 
It  his  ap-         **For  years  we   have  supplied  a  large 

na\y  de-  share  of  the  food  products  of  the  w^orld 

|»ut  that  he  At  the  beginning  of  this  new  ccnturj' we 

|i(  t   of  the  have  made  up  our  minds  that  we  shall  Ik? 

muuih-  tlie  worksliop  of  the  world  a.s  well* 
fn   putting         *'  We  liope  we  may  contimie  to  have  the 
most  effic  iern  labor.     It  should  In?  the  mm 

n!  thirty-  of  our  srhiK>ls  and  of  both  organized  and 

|he(*ol()ra-  unorganized  labor,  in  the  spirit  of  patriot  * 

Presidrnt  ism,  if  for  no  ttther  reason^  to  make  Amer- 

fy.     Sinre  ican  labor  tlie  most  effident  in  the  world 
(ni  of  the         **\\e  mu-nt,  in  order  to  help  ourselves, 
own  and  o|herate  more  ships.     Our  great- 

k>r  work,  est  wtaknesi;  is  on  the  sea, 
h  Ids  desk         *'\\'e    sliould    have   a   better    consular 

|its   fast  as  service    abroad.      First-class   salesmen    or 

does  not  traffic  managers  will  make  the  kind  of  con- 

I  is    always  suls  that  \w  fieed, 

*'  1  believe  that  great  industrial  combina- 

says  one  tion.^,  i.roiRTly  organised  and  well  mau- 
ls in  a  day  aged,  are  to  li^.  ^^^  mo^i  potential  agenc)' 
lork  never  in  assisting  this  countr>'  to  capture  the 
|>o  rapidly,  largest  share  of  the  ^rorW's  markets.     The 

gels  tired  modern  industrial  conii>)nation  is  the  bat- 

ha-,  thor-  tleship  in  the  sea  of  cc^j^ierce.      If  it  is 

to  handle  constructed  right,  raannea  right,  officered 

llii  y,      i  le  right  and  steered  right,  it  i^  l>ound  to  w^in  in 

(ncr.     For  the  great    conflict   iu   which  ^e    are   en- 

I  men  who  gaged." 
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VICTOR    TI.    IMHTCALI- 


THREE  years  a^^o  Congress  established 
a  DeparUnent  of  Commerce  and 
Lalior.  During  these  three  years 
Mr,  Cortelyou,  the  first  Secretiiry  of  the 
Dqiartment,  has  worked  diligently,  but 
what  he  has  actonnilished  has  been  only  to 
create  the  machinery.  Now  Mr.  Cortcl- 
you  has  licen  drafted  elsewhere,  and  a  man 
is  needed  to  run  the  machine  and  to  get 
some  results  from  it.  The  oj»portiinity  to 
do  this  work  has  l*cen  intrusted  by  the 
President  to  Victor  H,  Metcalf,  who  waa 
recently  aiiix>inted  Secretary  of  Commerce 


and  Labor.  Mr.  Metcalf  is  a  lawyer  of 
ability  and  prominence  in  his  Si:tt<i  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  has  served  three  terms  iLt 
Washington  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  was  bom  in  Utica, 
N.  Y,,  in  1S55;  educated  at  a  schix>l  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  later  studied  in 
the  Law  School  of  Yale  LTniversiiy,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1876,  He  settled 
at  Oakland,  Cal,  and  has  practiced  law 
there  for  more  than  tw^enty  years.  In 
Congress  he  was  a  member  nf  the  \V:i\s 
and  Mean«  Committee 
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lit 


I    M,    [oiK^s,    ]\Ia)'nr  of  Toledo 


fdr*'  Mayor  of  Toledo,  was  ptrhaps  the  mnsi  sfrikisig^ 
i  hishity  His  last  good  Jight  in  7i'huh  he  s^t  tfrrd  i*/^ 
H  spi/i  ^>f  the  refusal  of  every  nfms,paper  in  ike  eU\\  ez^tn 
s  fiiNiL^iiaey,  is  a  fitting  answer  to  the  haiknfyed  argw 

ns  Of  Leslie's  Monthly  Jfagasmf,  happening  £&  share m 
theft  im  his  ivay  to  uiake  a  poiitieai  ipeeeh  in  CUvriarfd^ 
ideal  City  as  he  eoueeived  tt^  We  gii^  (he  resnJi  SeZ&w. 
the  impraetieability  of  this  vision  of  the  tmlitHium^  £kf 

a  giwd  ffiiin,  it  tfiay  be  of  a  se^r,  who  ihroughoui  his  life 
did  it  with  all  his  heart  and  did  it  meii. — The  Editors, 
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manity. When  this  fact  Ls  realized  and 
iindcTstood,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
tlu'  ideal  cit\  hecoroe  a i>osstbiIity. 

••I  dreamed  in  a  dream  I  s^aw  a  city  ifi%4ncj- 

ble  to    the   attacks  of  the  wbole  of  tbc 

rest  of  the  earth, 
I  dreamed  that  vta^  the  new  City  of  Friends; 
Nothing  was  greater  there  than  the  quality  of' 

robust  love,  it  led  the  rest, 
It  was  >een  every  hour  in  the  actians  of  the 

men  of  ihat  city, 
And  in  ail  their  looks  and  words," 

The  ideal  city,  then,  is  to  be  the  new 
city  of  fritfhis^  and  what  could  l>e  more 
reasonable  ilum  this  proposition?  what 
c(juid  be  nmre  clear  than  that  it  m  imposi^i- 
ble  that  men  should  ever  work  out  great  or 
i^rand  or  boijutiful  ideals  when  their  minds 
and  bodies  are  poisoned  with  hatL%  when 
they  are  torn  with  dissension j  when  bitter* 
ne>s,  eiiv) ,  si  rife  and  rancor  are  the  char* 
aeteristi(  s  tl-.:jt  mark  them? 

'I'he  first  ;:reat  tiisk  then  in  the  work  of 
])rei)aration  u>r  the  building  of  the  ideftl 
(ity  is  the  r leaning  out  of  every  sort  of 
tilth  that  sei-arates  and  makes  impossible 
the  establislunent  of  the  relation  of  friends. 
The  l'ir>t  ami  greatest  obstacle  that  Amer- 
ita  has  to  (cnuud  with  in  this  j)anicular  is 
the  de|»ra\eW  and  unmcniionabk  filth  of 
the  systt'in  (^i  fMity  |iolititrs  that  lioldsmany 
( ities  oi  Anu  ru  a  in  u  vin-dike  grasp,  So 
deep  seat etl  is  this  dreadful  infamy  thai 
niillions  (A  jeupk*  in  Ameriea  l>elieve  that 
"partvi^m'  is  jin  rH.senti.'il  or  net^essary 
])art  o\  our  <v*lcm  of  ^jovernment.  They 
have  ot'ten  told  inc  ihM  they  did   not  see 
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THE   IDEAL   CITY 


how  you  could  carry  on  a  government  with- 
out **  parties."  They  have  not  read 
Washington's  warning,  in  which  he  speaks, 
of  the  greatest  danger  to  America  being  the 
**  rise  of  parties  in  the  State  to  separate  the 
people.  * '  They  have  not  read  what  Jeffer- 
son said  of  parties:  *' Indeed,  if  I  could 
not  go  to  Heaven  but  with  a  party,  I  would 
not  go  to  Heaven  at  all.  *  *  They  have  not 
seen  that  the.  only  purpose,  the  only  mis- 
sion of  partyism  is  to  separate  people,  to 
keep  their  hearts  filled  with  envy,  rancor 
and  hatred,  and  to  make  such  a  thing  as 
patriotism  impossible  while  partyism  holds 
sway,  for  it  was  long  ago  written  that  **  No 
man  can  serve  two  masters." 

An  intelligent  ph)rsician  who  desires  to 
see  his  patient  go  forward  to  healthful  life, 
first  carefully  diagnoses  the  disease  and 
then  faithfully  points  out  its  deadly  charac- 
ter, concealing  nothing  in  order  that  he 
may  secure  the  entire  co-operation  of  his 
patient  to  the  end  that  health  shall  be 
gained.  I  am  the  physician,  and  I  unhes- 
itatingly and  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
contradiction  point  to-day  to  our  infamous 
and  depraved  party  system  of  politics  as 
the  one  cancer  that  is  eating  out  the  heart 
of  this  nation,  and  the  one  source  from 
which  there  is  any  possible  danger  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  realization  of  ideal 
conditions  in  the  cities  of  America.  Away 
with  it!  Away  with  all  the  agencies  of 
hatred!  Let  patriotism  inspire  and  unite 
us!  Let  partyism  no  longer  separate  us, 
and  we  shall  quickly  go  forward  and: — 

**Make  cities  inseparable  with  their 
arms  about  each  other's  necks — 

*•  By  love  of  comrades, 

By  the  manly  love  of  comrades. " 

The  greatest  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the 
ideal  city  is  the  lack  of  ideals.  We  are 
long  on  idols,  the  idol  that  we  mainly 
worship  being  *  *  success,  *  *  and  success  in 
the  ordinarily  accepted  sense  simply  means 
possession  or  position.  So  low  and  de- 
praved are  our  notions  of  life  that  we  con- 
gratulate a  man  just  as  heartily  upon  gain- 
ing an  office  that  is  a  sinecure,  all  salary 
and  no  service,  as  we  would  congratulate 
him  upon  getting  into  a  place  where  his 
usefulness  might  be  enlarged.  In  short,  the 
dominant  ideal  among  the  people  who  like 
to  think  of  themselves  as  the  **  ruling 
class,"  **  the  better  element,"  and  so  on, 
is  the  un-American  and  unholy  desire  to 


get  that  degree  of  eJ 
will  enable  one  to  livl 
and  ease  and  rear  him 
indolence  and  ea^e,  I 
lessneiiSy  while  he  coil 
his  declared  cquab  ui 
as  by  the  decree  of  I 
his  dirty  work  as  me™ 

The  ideal  city  will  I 
Does  any  one  suppol 
dty  that  has  been  thi 
of  so  many  millions  ol 
or  across  the  floor  of  1 
a  dead  line,  across  wl 
inhaliitiints  dare  not  i 
others  as  menials  ?  1 
could  not  be  a  **l 
heaven  means  harmJ 
city  of  America  is  I 
equality  is  rccognizJ 
love,  peace,  gfX?d  wil 
and  controlling  influi 
says  in  the  lines  tpiotl 
was  greater  there  thai 
bust  love. ''  I 

Slowly  but  surely  I 
this  noble  ideal  in  A I 
cade  i>y  decade^  the  i 
government  in  these  J 
higher  and  higher,  ul 
readily  conceded  thati 
be  mean  or  unwortJ 
the  ofifice  of  mayor  il 
erable  si^e  in  Am  eric  J 

No  matter  how  (I 
machine  may  be  in  iJl 
dare  outrage  pubUc  sJ 
without  exception,  J 
selecting  a  candidatel 
ing  to  it  that  he  is  I 
character  who  stands  I 
nity.  Slowly  but  surl 
realize  that  the  voice  I 
voice  of  God;  that  gI 
way;  and  that  the  voil 
been  for  an  adminislrl 
mony,  love  and  mcrrj 
sion  in  America  is  lt>  I 
lofty  and  beautiful  il 
every  act  of  our  govel 

Personally,  I  do  nJ 
to  **  statistics,"  be  J 
almost  anything  canl 
proven  by  figures;  bul 
cance  tn  the  fact  that  I 
do,  witlj  a  populationl 
sixty  thousand  to^daJ 
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the  cities  through  the  legislature  it  hasi 
power  fid  weapon  for  perpetuating  its  rulct 
and  we  nct-d  not  hope  for  relief  from  this 
grievance  until  the  patriotic  impulse  shall 
rise  superior  to  the  partisan;  until  men  shall 
come  to  see  that  it  is  iinf>ossible  for  one  to 
be  a  patriot  and  a  partisan  at  one  and  the 
same  time  :  that  the  idea  ui>on  which  our 
banefid  \yaziy  politics  Is  founded  is  a  bias- 
phemy  and  an  attempted  violation  of  the 
direct  coniinand  that  **what  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder," 

It  seeks  to  gather  the  *Vgood  people," 
**  the  bettrr  element, '*  into  one  party  in 
order  that  they  may  go%Trn  the  '*bad  peo- 
ple," or  the  'Mvorse  element,'*  by  sheer 
brute  force.  1  .et  every  one  who  contributes 
in  any  degree  to  the  development  of  tliis 
party  si)irit  remember  that  he  is;  blocking 
the  wheels  of  j^rogress  and  delaying  the 
day  of  thr  realizaton  of  American  ideals; 
and  yet  I  would  advise  every  young  man 
to  go  actively  into  the  politics  of  his  cdty, 
but  as  a  pittrhH  not  as  a  pariisan»  owning 
himself  and  declaring  himself  free  to  vote 
this  way  or  that^  without  allegiance  to  any 
party  or  clique.  Such  a  man  is  the  ideal 
American,  and  such  Americans  only  caii 
make  tlie  ideal  city  poasiblc. 

We  shall  eventuidly  learn  that  only  when 
we  work  together  for  one  common  end  can 
we  i)roduce  a  thing  of  real  beauty.  So  we 
need  not  hope  to  develop  the  ideal  city  by 
getting  more  drastic  laws  on  our  statute 
books,  but  rather  as  we  outgrow  our  isup^- 
stitious  reverence  for  man-made  laws  and 
rules,  and,  l>ecoming  more  American,  we 
learn  to  kiiuw  and  Ije  ot>ediem  to  th^  Law 
of  Lovi\  inir  lities  will  take  on  the  beauty 
that  is  latt  nt  in  our  character.  In  reality, 
all  that  is  distressing,  all  that  is  base,  ig- 
noble and  mean  to  look  at  or  think  of  in 
the  life  of  our  cities  to-day  is,  after  all,  but 
the  re  Ilex  of  our  innate  moral  baseness,  and 
we  may  hope  to  improve  our  cities  iesihet- 
ically,  artist ically  and  architecturally  just 
in  |)ro])ortirm  as  ivi^ — all  of  us^shall 
im])rove  morally,  for,  whatever  our  cities 
are.  eitb.ei  guvern  men  tally  or  otherwise, 
they  rei)r*.>ent  the  average  of  the  com* 
miinity  that  cotu poses  them, 

J  he  way  to  get  the  ideal  city,  then,  is 
to  follow  the  dictum  of  Walt  Whitman,  the 
greatest  jKivt  and  prophet  of  American 
ideals  thai  the  world  has  ever  known,  U_ 
is  stated  in  these  words:  '*  Produce  grc 
JVTsons;  the  rest  follows.'* 


A  CONSCIENTIOUS  B 

Charles  S,   Deneen^  of  Illinois^  and  His  Gost^ei  o\ 

By  Arthur  Sears  Henning      I 


|HK  people  of  Illinois  are 
getting  some  novd  political 
sensations  in  these  piping 
campaign  days.  There  is  a 
man  going  up  and  down  the 
State  preaching  a  strange, 
new  political  gospel.  Not  so  strange  as  it 
is  preached,  perhaps,  but  as  it  is  practiced 
by  this  man.  The  gospel  is  of  bossism, 
honest  bossism,  and  its  exponent  is  Charles 
S.  Deneen,  Republican  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor. 

In  Illinois,  where  the  bosses  have  long 
trafficked  in  politics  for  gain  and  bartered 
good  legislation  as  well  as  bad,  it  is  a  bit 
startling  to  hear  a  man  commend  himself 
to  the  people  for  better  or  for  worse  on  his 
record  as  a  boss.  But  Charley  Deneen, 
as  they  call  him  in  Chicago,  intends  to  win 
on  this  record,  first  as  honest  boss  of  his 
l)rccinct  where  he  cast  his  first  vote  twenty 
years  ago,  next  as  honest  boss  of  his  ward, 
then  of  a  string  of  wards,  and  now  of  Cook 
County.  The  logical  deduction  from  this 
record  is  the  faith  that  Charley  Deneen  will 
be  the  honest  boss  of  Illinois  when,  saving 
death  and  miracles  in  this  normally  Repub- 
lican State,  he  is  elected  at  the  November 
polls. 

For  eight  years  the  most  fearless  and 
sternly  uncompromising  State's  Attorney 
Chicago  has  ever  had,  this  boss  now  con- 
ceives it  is  his  mission  to  regenerate  the 
public  service  of  the  State  as  he  regener- 
ated the  methods  of  enforcing  the  law  in 
Cook  County.  As  the  successor  of  the 
bosses  who  helped  the  public  utilities  cor- 
porations fleece  Chicago,  this  boss  now 
puq:)Oses  to  win  back  those  bartered  rights 
for  the  city,  and  to  lead  the  fight  for  a  new 
charter  and  the  city's  renaissance. 

It  is  Deneen 's  gospel  that  an  honest 
boss  can  achieve  these  things.  He  believes 
in  the  mission  of  the  honest  machine  in 


American  pnlitioi,  I 
the  Criminal  Court  I 
he  turned  to  me  and! 

**I  believe  in  partyl 
cage  we  have  a  Re  pi 
the  thirteen  hundred  I 
lieve  that  in  each  pre  J 
be  a  commit te man  fori 
it  should  be  to  invite  I 
block  to  join  the  dull 
ward  club  and  precin  J 
nodfy  them  of  the  tl 
caucus  and  primary.  I 
ization  would  be  co-el 
bership  of  the  partyl 
opportunity  ftir  every  I 
influence  in  ci^titroUinl 
to  public  life  and  in  I 
his  party.  *  *  I 

The  personaliiy  ofl 
ganized  such  a  mar  I 
indomitable  in  hutuJ 
stocky  of  franie  he  i 
sively  built  about  tl 
short,  muse n  hi r  nw  I 
poised  head,  BtunJ 
blunt  of  man  n  c  r .  T I 
is  broad  and  boyinhl 
spirit  of  the  tnan  is  ifvl 
except  in  the  hrowrJ 
beneath  jutting  liruwl 
the  eyes — a  humor  tl 
children,  is  mirth,  hi 
is  matter  of  fact  and  I 

Altogether  this  1>J 
man  of  business.  I-l 
eccentricities.  His  J 
of  fact  in  its  manner  I 
quiet,  restrained  and  J 
It  is  odd  to  hear  hiti 
which  there  is  a  blj 
terse  sentence.  Phi 
ment,  he  never  wJ 
excitement  and  has  | 


Charles  S,   DtHeen, 


The  nezv  RtpuhlUan  Boss  oj  Jiiinois.     A  man   zt/Uh   a   clean  record  for  honesty 
efficiency  in  office,   who  believes  in  systematic  bossism  and  practices  what  he  preach 
He  is  now  the  Republiean  nominee  for  the  Governorship  of  Itlinois. 


A   CONSCIENTIOUS   BOSS 


lose  his  temper.  His  enemies  call  him 
cold  and  colorless  and  devoid  of  emotions, 
and  certain  it  is  that  few,  even  of  his 
intimates,  know  the  quality  of  his  sym- 
pathy. 

His  constitution  matches  his  will.  He 
sleeps  six  hours  a  night;  the  rest  of  the 
time  he  works.  He  takes  no  exercise  but 
walking,  he  has  no  favorite  sport  and  no 
recreation  except  his  hours  with  his  family 
and  with  his  books.  He  neither  smokes 
nor  drinks,  and  no  one  ever  called  him  a 
*  *  good  fellow. ' ' 

You  might  have  guessed  the  quality  of 
the  man  had  you  suddenly  come  upon  him 
during  the  progress  of  those  seventy-nine 
wearisome  roll  caUs  of  the  Republican  con- 
vention deadlock  in  the  Springfield  armory 
when  his  rivals  for  the  nomination,  Gov. 
Yates  and  Col.  Lowden  led  him  on 
every  count.  You  would  have  found 
him,  not  in  the  convention  with  the  other 
leaders,  but  in  a  far  corner  of  the  building, 
outside  the  barriers,  with  hat  on  head  and 
leaning  speculatively  on  an  umbrella  as  he 
watched  the  great  game  before  him.  Im- 
passionately  day  by  day  he  saw  the  mild 
eyed  Lorimer,  the  venerable  Senator  Cul- 
lom  and  irascible  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  move 
their  pawns  against  him  as  he  had  foreseen 
months  ago  they  would  move  them;  impas- 
sively he  countermoved.  With  quiet 
eyes  he  watched  that  swashbuckling  good 
fellow,  Col.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  make  his 
exciting  spurt  to  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  votes  of  victory. 

**  Lowden  has  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
one — for  heaven's  sake  do  something, 
Charley,"  cried  a  lieutenant  rushing  up. 

**  He  may  get  six  hundred  and  fifty  but 
no  more,"  replied  Deneen  and  indifferently 
turned  away.  He  was  waiting  to  win  as 
he  has  always  won  by  waiting. 

No  less  indifferently  he  heard  the  melo- 
dramatic Yates  utter  his  tragic  abdication 
and  met  the  gaze  of  expectant  eyes  sud- 
denly turned  in  the  direction  of  the  remote 
corner  where  he  leaned  on  his  umbrella. 
With  a  modest  gratitude  he  took  his  vic- 
tory, and  walking  away  from  the  Arsenal 
with  a  friend,  as  he  had  every  day,  he  met 
the  showering  congratulations  with  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact cordiality.  When  called  into 
the  convention  to  make  his  nomination 
speech  he  was  found  sending  a  telegram  to 
his  wife,  who  received  it  in  her  Englewood 
,  cottage  in  the  midst  of  a  church    sewing 


bee.  The  hone.st  bJ 
good,  square  politici 
self  nominated  with  J 
between  Chicago  dnm 

Chicago  has  btl 
quainted  with  Charll 
years  he  has  served  I 

**  The  day  i^  pasti 
lawyer  retires  to  his  I 
theory  of  how  a  mJ 
Nowadays  he  goes  I 
self  on  the  exact  mai 
really  committed. ' '    I 

It  followed  that  thi 
ney  built  up  a  powtl 
dependent  uf  the  citl 
department.  When  1 
Deneen  scatters  hi.-^  I 
evidence  before  thJ 
clues.  The  result  i  J 
victions,  I 

Early  in  his  fir^t  tl 
tention  to  bankers  vM 
public.  Hewaswarl 
such  A  niQve  had  no  I 
ers  in  question  were  I 
ity.  But  one  after  M 
cuted  them  and  saw  I 
tentijry.  After  thai 
bankers  became  a  1;! 
torneys  in  other  citiel 

Deneen  kept  strail 
cons]>iralors,  jury  bril 
tax  fixeri!!,  and  the  [>i 
frauds  and  sent  moil 
the  penitentiar)^  ihel 
lection  of  enemies  i 
man  might  be  proudl 

It  issaid  that  Charll 
a  prombe  because  hi 
the  end  of  his  first  t  J 
respect  of  the  law-abl 
and  confidence  of  I 
profes:3]onal  crooks  I 
*  *  squ  are  gu)" . "  M  al 
penitentiary  by  thi  J 
releai^e,  sought  him  i 
in  life.  I 

And  down  in  the  I 
St.  Clair  County,  wl 
was  ^"^ raised/*  they  I 
boss  of  men  was  thJ 
professor  of  Mediael 
in  MeKendree'  CoUJ 
ing  of  nature  that  hJ 
beyond  the  college  vl 
ary  genius  of  which  I 
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solved  itself  into  something  beyonct 
figures  and  settlements. 

''  Am  I  ii>  understand,  '*  he  disked  slci* 
'*  that  you  consented  to  marry  mc  against 
your  own  free  will?" 

'*Hardlv    that,"   she  answered    cole 
'M)ut — " 

**  Are  \*A\  m  love  with  any  owe  else] 
he  asked  a  trillc  thickly. 

She  laughed  UghUy,  yet  with  a  hard,  ] 
tie  ring  in  her  voiee, 

' '  The   *  fise  '    is  -  quite   superHiiotiS* 
am    not    in    love    with  lif/j^  (jn<%  my  de 
fianci\  hut,  as  I  was  about  to  rtMnark,  y^ 
are    not    very   well     acquainted    with 
father,  the  Honorable  John    Driiyion, 
anil)assador  to — " 

"  Do  YOU  nieiin  to  &ay  that  your  father 
for(  ed  you  into  this  marri^e  ?*  *  inteiruptc 
Abbington. 

''  horad  is  rather  too  j^trong  a  word,. 
she  replied   critically,      **  What   1   Tnr;in  I 
that    I    fear    my    home    life  would  be  tl? 
longer    pleasant   if  I    were    to  deliberately 
throw    away   I  he  opportunity  of  becomli 
J.adv  AbbingUm. '* 

Lord    Altbington    savagely    twisted 
sliort,  l)ki[  k  tnustache, 

*'  Lei's  ranter,"  he  said  briefly.      '• 
you  mind  ?'' 

She  nodded  brightly,  slackened  the  < 
rein,  and  ai  the  same  time  lightly  touching 
her  horse  with  the  spur,      I'hey  sprang  for- 
ward togeilicr  and  dashed  around  ihebi-ind 
of  the  road  and  on  down  a  short   streti^h 
witli  the  gloriously  tinted  antumn  woods  on 
either  side.  -    At  the  next  bend  the  tiinbl^ 
stopped  ant!  beyond  lay  a  broad  view  4fl 
open  meadow,  ^ 

''  Let's  cross  here!"  she  panted,     *'We 
strike    the  turnpike  about  a  mile  on    tt 
other  sidi'/* 

A  set  ((f  low*  bars  guarded  the  ent 
to  the  held, 

''  Righi/*  said  Lord  Abbington  brieRl 
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**  Thank  you,  Mordayot*^*  she  said  tn  a 

low  voiee.  **  You  nrf  a  man,  and  I  wish 
that  I  eould  love  you,  but»  don't  you  sc*e, 
that  is  one  of  those  things  which  we  can't 
control  ?  I  will  try  to  make  you  a  good 
wife  and—'' 

'*Xo!''  he  answered  roughly.  **The 
estate  can  go  to  the  devil^  where  ii^s  l>een 
going  for  the  last  thirty  years.,  I'll  chuck 
the  whi>lc  thing  and  clear!  I  didn*t  want 
to  coine  over  here  anyway.  Eleanor,  The 
Avhole  thing  was  a  rotten  piece  of  business 
from  the  start.  Pve  had  a  hard  knock  or 
two  in  my  time,  and  one  more  oriels  won*t 
matter,  Voii  would  never  he  happy^  little 
girl,  with  a  chaj*  like  me.  What  you  w^ant 
is  some  goud  sort,  an  American*  ye  knowj 
who  has  led  a  decent  sort  of  life,  and— ^ 
and — \^honi  you — ''  1 

'' Murdauni!'^  cried  the  girl  "with  a 
(juaver  in  her  voice^  "^you  have  my  prom- 

'^^-':  '     .      ,    .1 

••Xiver  mind  your  promise!  What  m 
the  good  of  that  if  you  don*t  love  me? 
And  you  don't,  do  you  Eleanor?**  ■ 

•'  No,  Mordauni,  hut  1  will  try — "        ^ 

**Vr»u  needn't.  The  air  of  this  place 
has  changed  my  ideas.  Til  tell  the  old 
hoy — eh — your  father,  that  it*s  all  off." 

*'  Ihit  that  woutdn*t  make  it  any  easier 
for  me,  lH>n't  you  see,  you  foolish,  that 
he'd  know  that  it  w^as  all  my  doing?" 

"  ^^  hat  (h)  you  want  me  lo  do  then?" 

l^leaiior  did  not  at  onec  rci>ly,  flicking 
n(rvoii-ly  at  the  bushes  which  lined  the 
road  with  the  end  of  her  riding-crop,  a 
]>ro(  ceding  that  proved  sadly  trying  to  her 
highly  --tntng  mount.  Lord  Abbington 
meanw  h  sic  e,s  traded  a  cigarette  from  his  case 
and  skilfully  lighted  Jt  with  hts  free  hand, 

' '  Li  Kjk  here,  Eleanor,  ^ '  he  presently  re- 
niarkc^L  "  It  ?eetns  that  Tvegot  you  into 
no  end  ijf  a  ilx  with  the  parental  Yon  have 
my  >}inpalhy,  Httle  girl  ^  I  know  what 
they'rr  likr— ''  (puff^puff,  ) — '*had  one 
myself  tui*  e.  Now  whatever  you  say  I'll 
(lu.  \  rni  grf  ahead  and  give  your  orders^ 
Never  ntind  me.  Tm  used  to  disajjpoint- 
ineni<, '  ■ 

l>leannr'-  color  heightened,  **I  think,^ 
>  I  or  (1  :i  n  n  K  "  she  began  finally,  '  *  t  hat  if 
\oii  wi  re  lo  cross  him  in  some  way— make 
him  an^L'ty,  you  know — tell  him  he  was 
looking  badly,  or  getting  old,  or  criticize 
his  wine  or  his  whist  playing,  or  something 
of  that  -^ort.  the  rest  would  be  very  ^B&fm 
lie  i-  wry  easily  vexed.'* 


THE  STRATEGY   OF   ABBINGTON 


Lord  Abbington  looked  at  her  with  a 
mournful  admiral  ion, 

**Jove,  but  you're  clever,  Eleanor*  ril 
tell  him  he's  no  end  of  a  duffer  at  billiards. 
He  rather  prides  himself  on  his  game,  ye 
know— what  ?*  * 

* '  Yes  /  *  (  dou  b  t  fu  lly ) .  '  *  O  f  co  u r se  you 
mustn't  overdo  it,  Mordaimt,  and  make  a 
scene  or  anything  like  that.** 

**  What  d'  you  care?  It  let's  you  out, 
—what  ?  Or  rU  tell  htm  thai  the  Ameri- 
can Diplomatic  Corps  is  the  laughing  stock 
of  Europe.      Thai  ought  to  fetch  him!'' 

Eleanor's  pained  look  gave  way  to  one 
of  positive  affright. 

*  *  I  couldn*  t  bear  to  have  you  lose  your 
dignity,  Mordaunt;  I  should  hate  to  have 
it  said  that  I  have  ever  been  engaged  to  a 
m^n  who  could  do  anythin^^  so  caddish. 
Besides,  I  believe  that  if  you  were  to  say 
such  a  thing  as  that,  hc^d  have  the  butler 
throw  yon  out  of  the  house.  You  don't 
know  what  a  frightful  temper  he  has  when 
he's  roused." 

*M^m  not  afraid  of  him,*'  replied  Lord 
Abbington,  indifferently,  *  *  The  butler  may 
try  it  if  he  likes.  The  way  Tm  feeling  I'd 
rather  reUsh  a  go  at  somebody.  Never  you 
mind  Eleanor,  Til  make  him  jolly  eager  to 
be  rid  of  me  before  Tve  done,  I  ain't  a 
bit  too  anxiouij  to  spare  the  old — your 
pater's  feelings.  Just  you  leave  it  to  me. 
Here's  a  good  bit  uf  road.  Let's  send  'em 
—what?" 

As  they  drew  up  under  the  porte- 
cochere  of  a  somewhat  pretentious  country 
house  Mr.  Drayton  appeared  at  the 
comer  of  the  veranda.  He  was  a  portly 
man,  slightly  pa^st  middle  age,  and  with  the 
type  of  manner  in  which  arrogance  and  in- 
tense egotism  are  thrust  forward  to  claim 
a  pscudo  strength  of  character  decefitive 
to  many^  especially  the  women -kind  of 
hts  own  household.  Of  late  years  a  con- 
stant self-indulgence,  both  physical  and 
mental,  seemed  gradually  to  have  swathed 
in  a  cloak  of  adijjose,  both  the  once 
strongly  active  body  and  the  coldly  calcula- 
ting brain.  The  firm  jaw  had  grown  simply 
heavy  and  the  logically  compelling  tongue 
had  lazily  relegated  its  function  to  a  sort 
of  sn eering  bl u sie r ,  se  1  dom  i ne ffe ctu aL  B e- 
hind  him  came  his  son  and  heiFj  a  slim, 
alert,  frank-featured  American  *boy,  then 
in  the  Freshman  year  of  his  University 
course. 

*'  Well^  daughter/*  he  called  in  a  tone 


of  insistent  heartiness,  I 
lop  ?  Like  your  mouni 
won' t  find  many  better  I 

**  He*s  good  enough  I 
hardly  up  to  *cross-cl 
plied  Abbington.  He  I 
and  threw  the  rein  at  I 
come  running  up  fionJ 

The  bulging  brow  J 
darkened,  but  his  earl 
ing  quickly  asserted  iti 

**  Now  you  don't  I 
claimed  in  surprise,  'I 
him  myself^  but  I  had  I 
a  good  one.  He  ougl 
enough  for  him."  I 

'*  I  fancy  you  got  I 
his  prospective  son-in-ll 
sisted  hh^afic/e  to  diJ 
further  remark  followedl 
When  they  had  disapl 
ton  turned  to  his  son.   I 

**  Isn't  that  just  the  I 
he  remarked,  striving  tl 
fiture  under  an  il 
**  They' re  a  blunt  lot,  tl 
raen,^ — -speak  their  mini 
less  of  how  it  may  soutI 

**.rd  call  it  deuced  I 
pHed  the  boy  coldly.     I 

Abbington' s  temper  I 
im]>roved  at  luncheon,  I 
kejjt  his  host  waiting,  I 
crime  in  the  Drayton  hi 
table  he  preserved  a  ml 
refusing  to  join  in  th  J 
eating  somewhat  wollisl 
his  frightened Jfn//riV,  I 
over,  without  a  word  t  J 
jjeared  and  later  thej 
toward  the  Uttle  stream  I 
the  estate,  trout -rod  inl 
golf  trousers  and  necklJ 

*'  Dear  me,"  said  1 
daughter,  as  they  watJ 
veranda,  "  I  hope  thai 
above  the  dam,  Millcl 
of  that  part  of  the  strel 
went  on,  looking  at  El 
pression  which  she  hadl 
*^that  nothing  occurreJ 
to  disturb  him,  Eleanol 

«*  I— think  that  he  ml 
bad  news,"  answerecl 
seemed  rather  irritablel 

**  That's  no  reason  I 
it  on  you,  Eleanor,"  eJ 
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^^Dcarmcp  Mordaunt/'   exclaimed   his 
host  in  despair.    *'  Tm  very  sorry  that  you 

should  have  had  any  tinplcasantness,  ^ 
pecially  with  a  vulgar  man  like  Miiler^ — *^ 

"  Not  a  hit  of  it,"  interrupted  his  giiestf 
warmly H      ■*  He  was  very  decent,  although 
he  did  sretu  a  hit  vexed  when   I  told  him 
that  I  had  tinderstood  from  you  that  you 
owned  the  whole  stream — " 

'-But  I  never  told  you  anything  of  the 
sort  I"  interrupted  his  host,  anger  for  the 
moment  iH^placing  diplomacy.  — 

"  No?"  replied  Abbinglon,  in  surprijcfl 
^'Come  to  think  it  over  I  fancy  you* re 
right.  Nu  harm  done,  I  gave  his  keep- 
ers a  couple  of  dollars  for  Hniment  and 
went  with  the  old  boy.  He's  got  ^omcof 
the  best  Scotch  I've  tasted  in  this  infernal 
country,  and  a  ripping  looking  daughter!'* 
he  added  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.    Drayton* s  face  grew   dangen 
purple.  especiaJly  as  he  observed   that 
gardem T  was  turning  away  his  head 
coughing   suspiciously.      ''Well/'    he    n 
sumed  with  an  effort.     *'  Tm  glad  he  look 
it  so  well   Mordaunt.      Come, — it* a  time 
to  dress  for  dinner/' 

Socially,  dinner  wa.s  even  les^  of  m  su4 
cess  titan  luncheon*  After  dinner  the 
whist  table  wad  brought  out  and  the  Eng- 
lishman and  hi^  charming,  though  fright- 
ened /uTtitiU'  beat  the  master  of  the  hotisej 
and  his  t^on  with  an  ea.^e  that  was  alnaosifl 
insulting,  and  which  ^enl  the  elder  Dray- 
ton fuming  up  the  library,  Algernon 
shortly  retiring,  Eleanor  and  Abbingtoa 
were  left  alone, 

'-Scored  again/'  observed  Ihe  guest, 
carefully  selecting  one  of  his  host*s  best 
cigars.  *^  What  d'ye  think  of  the  running 
so  far,  —  eh  ?"  ■ 

Kleatior's  face  was  a  study  and  for  amo-^ 
ment  she  did  not  reply. 

"1  think/'   she  said   at   length,  rather 
frostily,     -  that  possibly  your  efforts  arc  a 
trifle  extrcTne,  Lord  Abbington.     I  should 
hardly  expect  a  man  of  your  traditions  toJ 
l)e  rude  to  his  host,   and  ais  for  what  you" 
told  him   about  your   flirtation  with  that 
common  Miller  girl,^ — that  is  indeUcatc  if  j 
not  positively  indecent!*'  I 

Lord  Altbington  arose  and  walked  to  the 
firepla(  e  under  pretense  of  ridding  him- 
self of  ihc*  tip  of  his  cigar;  really  to  hide 
the  somewhat  expansive  smile  that  arose*. 
to  his  jiatrician  lips. 

*'  You    du   her   an  injustice j   Eleanor^ 
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Rcally»  when  you  get  lo  know  her  she*s 
an  uncommon  iine  girl.  Smashing  iookcr, 
—what  ?' ' 

*'  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  lost  no 
time  in  gelling  to  know  her!**  observed 
Eleanor,  icily, 

**She*s    very 
Alibington. 

^'Then  possibly  when  you  have  rid 
yourself  of  present  obligations  you  might 
try  again  in  thai  quarter.  Mr.  Miller's 
fortune  is  t|uite  equal  to  father's!*' 


sympathetic, ' '    observed 


more  ihan  an  hour  or  two,  yuu   know  !'^ 

Eleanor's  tumed-up  little  nosedescril 
a  greater  angle. 

**  I  was  referring   less   to  your  physica 
condition  than  to  your  detlaration^ — of- 
of — '  *   There  was  the  suspic  ion  of  tears  in  th« 
s^*eet  voice,  and  at  the  sound    Abbington" 
turned  so  ipiickiy  that  she  was  startled. 

*'Al>outmy    haviug   got   lo   love    you^ 
Eleanor  ?"  he  dema n d ed  fi erce ly,      *  *  A  nd , 
do  you  think  that  I  will  ever  outlive  thatl 
CanH   vou    see  that   the  whole   wretched 


Soda//y,  dimter  was  even  less  of  a  s/ncess  than  Inmheon, 


'«  Pd  thought  of  that,"  admitted  Ab- 
lungton,  his  face  still  averted. 

Eleanor's  bosotn  rose  and  fell  convul- 
sively. All  of  the  color  had  returned  to 
her  charming  face  and  her  great  l>kie  eyes 
sparkled  with  anger.  She  drew  the  light 
cashmere  shawl  ni>  o%Tr  her  l)are»  rounded 
shoulders  and  about  the  full  white  neck. 

**You  seem  to  have  very  (luickly  re- 
covereil  from  the  malady  lo  which  you 
were  sufficiently  arltsiic  to  refer — " 

•*My  headache?     Oh,  they  never  last 


business  is  hurting  me  no  k^^mI^  Do  yon 
think  that  it's  a  kirk  to  l>e  nasty  to  a  man 
who  with  all  of  his  shortcomings  has  opened 
his  heart  and  home  lo  you  ?  Whose  sugges- 
tion was  it  an\^*ay,  1  should  like  to  know!" 
Her  golden  head  sank  forward  and  the 
swimming  blue  eyes  were  fastened  upon 
the  tiger  skin  rug  at  her  feet.  The  beast's 
great  gaping  jaws  were  heneath  her  little 
bronze-slipjjered  feet,  and  the  fierce,  glar- 
ing eyes  seemed  to  catch  the  ruddy  lilaze 
of  the   piano  lamp  at  her  side  and  glint 
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Mr.  Drayton  stifled  with  difficulty  m  sud- 
den snort  of  rage. 

'  *  Don' t  you  like  that  agar,  Mordaunt  ?'  * 
he  asked  in  a  voice  that  was  a  triHe   thick. 

''Why— er — I — er— Yes,  yes,  very- 
much/'  re|;lied  Abbington  in  the  tone  of 
one  determined  to  be  polite  no  matter 
what  the  lost  to  his  veracity.  **  But  I'm 
rather  nsed  to  a  pipe  you  know.** 

The  bU>od  rushed  to  Mr.  Drayton' s  face 
but  he  stilled  his  anger  with  an  e/Ton,  He 
led  th(^  younger  man  a  little  farther  from 
the  house  to  where  a  slight  eminence  af- 
forded an  extended  view  of  the  surround- 
ing landxripe. 

As  he  gained  out  across  the  snailing  pros- 
pect the  vexation  faded  from  the  face  of  the 
proprietor,  and  with  an  expression  of  com- 
placent pride  he  turned  to  his  cjoinpanion. 

'*Just  east  your  eye  over  that,  Mor- 
daunt/' he  exclaimed.  '^^Did  you  evet 
see  anytliing  handsomer?**  m 

The  thin  of  the  Plnghshman  was  slightlf' 
elevated  as,  with  a  dehlierate  and  critical 
calmness  that  came  near  to  wrecking  the 
nervous  system  of  his  hcfcit,  he  slowly  sur- 
veyed the  jjanorama  before  him, 

"Well?-'  demanded  Mr.  Drayton,  un* 
able  to  I  on  tain  himself  longer.  ■ 

* '  A  \\  h 1 1 1 )'  j o ily  v i cw  / '  draw! ed  A bbi ng™ 
ton  lanj^uidly.  •**  Might  almost  be  Eng- 
land, )ou  knaw^  if  it  wasn't  for  those  frame 
houses.  That  donkey  cart  goin'  along  the 
road  is  not  half  bad,  ye  know— reminds  me 
of  homt%  rather/* 

Mr.  I  Ira)  ton  turned  ^nd  gave  his  guest 
one  look  of  unntterablc  disgust,  then 
made  for  the  house  without  a  word. 

Abbingtun  extracted  a  cigarette  from  his 
case  anti  ga^ed  after  him  regretfully,  ihenj 
strolled  slowly  down  in  the  directton  of  the^ 
river.      Arrived  at  its  edge,  he  seated  him- 
self sadly  uiMiii  a  stone, 

"  I  Janry  that  fetched  himV  he  mused 
to  himself 

A  rnsik^  iri  the  bushes  dose  at  hand 
caused  hiui  to  look  arotmd  expectantly  and 
his  eyes  fell  upon  Algernon,  who  wa.s  walk- 
ing swi ft ly  towards  him.  The  boy"  s  face  was 
bloodless  i\nd  both  hands  were  clenched. 

'*  Hullo ^"  remarked  Abbington,  rising! 
his  feet.        -What's  upi  Algy?'' 

The  1  }oy  did  not  answer,  but  stood  fadn 
him,  his  lips  twitching  and  a  curious  glitt^ 
in  his  eves, 

"  1  followed  you  down  here/'  bega 
Algernon  with  an  odd  quiver  in  his  voic 
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**  to  tell  you  just  what  1  think  of  yon — you 
mean,  underbred  hound!** 

Abbington  coiorcd  more  in  surprise  than 
anger. 

**  Well?*'  he  asked  quietly. 

**  I  know  that  you  are  my  guest,  and  all 
of  that,''  continued  the  boy,  his  voice 
breaking  as  he  proceeded.  **But  since 
you  have  disregarded  the  fact  I  don't  see 
why  I  shouldn't.  Why  canU  you  stay  in 
your  own  country,  where  you  belong/'  he 
went  on  passionately,  * '  instead  of  coming 
over  here  to  break  my  sister's  heart!** 

*  *  W  h a  t?  "  e xclai ni ed  A  bbi nglon. 

**You  know  what  I  meanj  you  mean- 
spirited  pup!  You've  made  love  to  her, 
and  got  enga^;ed  to  her,  and  now  you're 
tired  of  her  and  want  to  break  the  whole 
thing  off,  Ohj  you  needn*t  stare — ^you've 
made  it  plain  enough  1'  * 

Abbington's  |aw  dropped  at  this  new 
phase  of  the  comedy,  and  he  stood  the 
picture  of  confessed  and  embarrassed  guilt. 
The  sight  of  him  seemed  to  infuriate  the  boy. 

**I'll  teach  you,  you  scoundrell"  he 
raged,  and  before  Alibington  could  guess 
his  purpose  he  had  leaped  upon  him  like  a 
wildcat  and  struck  him  twice  in  the  face. 

**  Hi.  there — hold  on"*  exclaimed  the 
startled  Englishman,  He  gripped  both  of 
the  boy's  shoulders  in  his  sinewy  hands 
and  held  him  at  arms'  length.  For  a  mo- 
ment Algernon  struggled  wildly,  then  sud- 
denly burst  into  teiirs, 

**She*s  crying  her  eyes  out!"  he  sob- 
bed. **  Father's  raging  around  and  swear- 
ing that  he*  11  see  her  in  her  grave  before 
she  marries  you,  and  she— says— that  she 
never  loved  any  one  Imt  you,  and  never 
will  marry  any  one  else,  and —  Ouh — ^leggo 
my  shoulder,  d  —  you  !* ' 

**  Listen  to  me,  Algyl"  cried  Abbington 
imperatively,  and  there  was  a  note  in  his 
voice  that  checked  the  boy's  sobs,  **I 
love  Eleanor  hke— like  the  devil,  and  I've 
told  her  so.  Yesterday  she  said  that  she 
didn't  3ove  me  and  didn't  want  to  marry 
me,  and  asked  me  as  a  favor  to  make  my- 
self  so  beastly  disagreeable  that  her  father 
would  break  the  thing  iiji,      D*ye  see?*' 

**You*ve  done  it,  all  right/*  said  the 
boy  miserably  and  but  half  convinced. 

**  Yes,  but  hang  it  all — **  began  Abbing- 
ton in  perplexity. 

**  I  guess  it  was  just  the  contrariness  of 
girls,**  observed  the  mollified  Algy.  **  But 
you*ve  certainly  made  a  mess  of  it  between 


you.     Anyway,    she's 
now,  whether  she  was  j| 

Lord  Abbington  groiiT 

*'rm  sorry  1  hit  y| 
began  Algy, 

"Oh,    rot!     Alg>\ 
Lefs  go  up  and  try  andl 
infernal  tangle— what  ?*  f 

They  hastened  to  tl 
the  threshold,  they  weij 
raged  jiarcnt. 

**  Lord  Abbington,**  I 
of  pompous  rage,  'Metl 
now,  sir,  that  this  mi  si 
with  my  daughter  is  all  f 

There  was  a  swift  rus 
a  weeping  lady  with  a 
gold  en  hair  s  w  ep  t  q  u  j  c  k  1 
caught  in  the  strong  arnf 

**  Mordaunt,**  she  sJ 
}■  ou ,  d  ear ,  1  h  a  ve  1  o v  e(j| 
but  I  only  found  it  out 

*  *  ICleanor  !* '     cried 

**  have  you  no  pride  m>i 
your  room  instantly!" 

He   made  a  gesture 
back»  but  Abbington 
straining  artn. 

'*!  say — hold  on  a  I 
It*s  all  a  miserable  mjst^ 

**  ril   cut    her    off- 
]>enny,  sir!" 

**(;iad  of  it.  Wl-'II  I 
— -won^t  we,  Eleanor  ?''| 

*'  Father,"  interrujitl 
you  will  step  into  the  lif 
I  will  tell  you  something 
the  whole  afTatr.  ** 

*  *  Yes,  Mr,  Drayton- 
ye  know.      You  go 
good  fellow — ^what  ?* '  crj 
seech  ingly. 

D a;ied    and    \w\x 1 1  tl  c i 
allowed  himself  to  Ik 
to  the  ears  of  the  two, 
the  window-seat,  ca^ne 
genuine    laughter.     A 
emerged,  and  there  wns  I 
ture  in  his  eyes,  such  a  I 
never  seen  before.      He 
Eleanor*  kissed    her 
held  out  his  hand  to  A I 

**  ^\irs  well  that  vi 
dren,**  he  said.  ''  Buti 
on  the  old  man,  now  wJ 

*  *  It  was  jolly  rough  | 
plied  Abbington  with  il 
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U  arc  assigned  to  Room 
II,  M  iss  Ca^stlfloiL  * ' 

The  girl  went  white  and 
put  oul  a  hand  bUndly. 
'*  Not  the  leper  case!" 
**  You  are  aware  that  1 
have  fixed  a  system  of  rotation/*  said  the 
suj>erintendent  of  nursts.  **  Hiat  room 
hap])cned  to  fall  to  you.  There  has  been 
unnecessary  excitement  over  this  case.  Dr. 
Angier  explained  that  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  contagion, — less,  indeed,  than 
Miss  Turner  faces  in  nursing  diphtheria.  *  * 
**  I  can*t,**  replied  Cecilia  desperately, 
^^I  can't!" 

1'he  superintendent's  face  changed  and 
hardened.  She  was  not  used  to  insubor- 
dination. 


**Asyou  choose.  Miss  Castleton. 
course  your  faihjre  to  report  for  this  dut 
in  the  tuorning  means  your  dismissal  froa 
the  hospital" 

CeciUa     locked     hen»elf    in   when    sn 
reached  the  little  white  bedroom  that  ha 
been  hers  for  a  year.      She  l>cgan  to  {m 
so    hurriedly    that    soon    her    room    wan 
stri]>ped    bare    of     everything    save     the 
Winged  Victory. 

**  I  shall  leave  you  here.  You  were  mij 
i(  I  won,  and  I  have  failed.  Perhaps  it 
well  that  the  years  have  defaced  you, 
we  see  only  your  trium|>hant,  onwa 
movement.  Perhaps  if  we  could  look  int<J 
your  face,  you  would  not  stir  us  so  deeplyJ 
Perha]js  it  is  lined  and  sharp,  perhaps  it 
worn   with   jjast    tears,    or    the   sweat 
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blood;    Of    the   pock   marks   of  disea=ie!^* 

She  shuddered,  and  sat  at  h^r  dressing- 
table,  where  she  could  not  see  the  figure 
that  seemed  a  mute  reproach. 

The  temptation  to  wire  the  situation  to 
her  father  assailed  hen  She  knew  that  he 
would  come  on  the  first  train,  and  tliat  he 
would  forbid  ber  to  take  charge  of  a  leper. 
The  decision  would  be  taken  out  of  her 
hands;  her  father  would  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsilnlity  with  the  hospital  authorities. 
Her  dear,  bluff  fat  her,  how  sis  he  yearn  t-d 
for  him!  Hor  mother,  with  aJlamother^s 
pride  in  her  oldest  daughter,  how  frantic 
she  would  be  at  the  mere  sugge^^tjon  that 
Cecilia  should  come  in  contact  with  this 
loathsome  dij^case  I 

Suddenly  she  leant  over  and  looked  at 
herself  in  the  mirror^  curiouslyp  as  if  she 
were  seeing  herself  for  the  first  time. 

Gray  eyes  looked  at  her,  deep,  starrVt 
long  lashed,  under  brows  dark  and  deli- 
cate, emphasizing  their  contrast  to  the  pale 
gold  of  her  hair*  I'he  mouth  was  sweet, 
grave  and  spiriuial,  the  skin  of  so  soft  and 
fine  a  texture  that  Nannie  Despaid  de- 
clared that  *'  Cecilia  had  stolen  the  com- 
plexion of  a  baby  angel  I** 

Chaotic  memories  crowded  her  brain. 
She  remembered  the  closing  exercises  of 
the  school  she  had  attended.  There  had 
been  a  picture  gallery,  each  tableau  of 
which  was  received  with  courteous  but 
moderate  applause.  When  the  curtain 
rose  on  Cecilia  as  the  Blessed  Damozclj 
leaning  out  from  a  dark  backgroimd,  with 
the  light  thrown  on  her  foce  and  her  heavy 
braids,  **  yellow  like  ripe  corn," — there 
was  absolute  stillness,  and  the  young  girl 
felt  sorry  for  ht^r  mother' s  disappointment. 
In  another  moment  the  house  rocked  w^ith 
applause*  Four  limes  the  curtain  had  to 
be  raised  to  satisfy  the  audience,  w*ho  ap- 
preciated beauty  like  true  Kentuckians. 

Hlt  old  minister  has  sought  her  out 
after  it  was  over. 

*^  Great  beauty  has  been  given  you, 
daughter.      Remember  that  it  is  a  gift," 

SoTnetimcs  those  words  came  into  her 
mind  during  the  triumphant  two  years  that 
followed,  in  which  she  reigned  among  the 
undisjnjted  belles  in  the  Blue  Grass  region, 
at  the  New  Orleans  Mardi  Oras  festivities, 
and  at  the  Virginia  White  Sulphur  in  the 
summers.  Just  a  year  ago^  she  had  given 
up  her  social  career,  to  her  mother's  de- 
spair and  her  father*  s  amazement. 


*•  Why  on  earth  i 
strange  sick  folks  ih 
young  Kentuckians 

**  Let  me  try  I*' 
work  has  always  seer 

There  is  nothing 
young  idealism,  an 
consent  was  won  on 
he  gave  Cecilia  frui 
two,  and  a  pony  a 
wanted  it.*' 

There  was  a  knoi 
Cecilia  opened  it  h 
pard, 

**  Dearest,  wx  ha\| 
fure  our  lights  are  ot 
were  put  on  the  lepe| 
the  superintendent, 
justcraicyto  have  tl 
fcssional  point  of  vie 
allowed  to  exchange 
She  demurred,  but 
condition  that  yon  %v 
willingness  to  underi 
other  on  which  yon 
Of  course  it's  a  mer 
have  to  do  it.     The 
mistake,  and  admit  . 
almost  dark  w^hen  11 
her;  she  wore  a  ligh 
toms  she   gave  wer 
They  tried  to  get  he| 
antine  station,  but  tl 
There  is  no  leper  he 
of  course   they  can 
streets,  so   that's  th| 
ihe  poor  dear  hospit 

Nannie  had  talke 
interruption.  CeeiH| 
tears. 

**  N'annie,  I  was  ^ 
was  thinking  only  o 
my  place,  some  on 
some  one  will  have 
have  made  inc  see  I 
dear,  unselfish  hear 
my  ow^n  work,** 

'Hlh,  Cecilia,  if 
frightful  disease!*'  j 
wouldn't  matter  so 
whch  like  meT* 

'*  Hurry  bark  to 
lights  will  be  out  in 
c^ill    yourself    name 
angel,*'  said  CecjhaJ 
caressingly  against  h 

Alone   again,  she 
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''It  is  never  over.     The  boy  in  the  m 

cot  is  asking  for  water.  *  * 

It  woA  said  of  Stabiles  I  hat  he  gai 
his  patients  such  unfailing  gentleness  that 
he  had  none  left  for  any  one  else.  If 
his  creed  for  those  who  chose  the  life  of 
service  was  stern,  it  wa5  untainted  by  sel- 
fish ne^^;  if  he  exacted  much  from  othtrris^ 
he  \va>  absolutely  unsparing  towards  him- 
self. 

Cecilia  made  three  efforts  to  rise  l>eforc 
she  could  control  her  rebellious  body  and 
( piiveri ng  nerves,  A^  she  went  to  bring 
the  water  she  heard  Dr.  ?Vosi  say:— 

"  Vuii  were  pretty  hard  on  her,  werCB't 
you  ?  Slie  will  never  be  able  to  hold  out  m 
this  work." 

"  I  pro|>hesy  her  ultimate  victor>',"  Sla- 
])ies  replied. 

She  turned  involuntarilyj  and  her  cyi» 
met  his  grave,  kind  ones.     Gratitude  an( 
com|)ri  hension  flashed  into  her  own, 

There  wa^s  no  intercourse  between  doc* 
tors  and  nurses  at  the  hospital,  except  ;ui 
occasional  clandestine  flirtation.  Cecilia 
was  oUcn  thrown. with  r*r.  Staples  In  his 
])rofes-ional  capacity,  and  she  apj^reaateil 
his  skill  and  his  reserve.  One  day  hv  wa^ 
called  in  tn  an  emergency  case,  and  he 
found  Ceciha  there.  Generally  the  very 
regularity  o(  her  beauty  gave  it  a  degree 
oi'  coldness,  but  to-day  she  looked  like  an 
einbarra-M  ti  girl  instead  of  a  calm  goddcsvS. 

"I  ran't  do  anything  with  him,  he 
won't  let  me  touch  him.  He^he  thinks 
that  1  mil — '* 

The  Irishman  saved  her  the  trouble  of 
finishing.  ■ 

••  Howly  Mother!"  he  exclaimed.  cro.'v*i-*l 
i  n  g  himself.  '  =  ^  Tis  too  grate  h  onor  ye  ■  ve 
(lone  ine,  intoirelyl  Iv'tis  goin*  ter  hiven 
I  am,  enny  wan  iv  yer  decent  young  angeb 
cud  take  rne  without  throubling  yer  blessed 
>ilf  !" 

Staple-^  joined  Cecilia  in  a  good  laugh 
that  .M  CI  lied  to  put  a  friendly  understand- 
ing behind  tit  em.  ■ 

On  the  happy  day  that  Cecilia's  proba*' 
tion  ended  and  the  coveted  nurse's  cap 
was  given  her,  some  of  the  medical  students  . 
sent  her  a  clothes  basket  full  of  Parma  vio^ 
lets.      From  her  Kentucky  home  she  re- 
ceived a  lone  telegram  of  congratulation  and 
a  '•  round  robin"  of  regret. 

But   to   Cecilia,   the   day's   significance 
wiis  end>odied  in  the  marble  Victory 
came  vvill^  Staple's  caid. 


VICTORY 


In  spite  of  his  assurance  to  Miss  Hawk- 
ins, Staples  felt  a  strange  sinking  at  heart 
as  he  passed  down  the  hall  of  the  conta- 
gious pavilion  in  the  gray  morning.  The 
door  of  Room  1 1  was  ajar,  and  its  occu- 
pant had  already  dressed.  When  he  saw 
that  she  was  alone,  he  caught  his  breath 
sharply,  and  then  remembered,  with  quick 
relief,  that  it  lacked  a  few  minutes  to  seven. 
In  another  moment,  he  heard  a  light  foot- 
step, and  he  stepped  into  the  vacant  room 
opposite. 

Cecilia's  eyes  had  the  wide,  unseeing 
look  that  they  wore  the  day  she  went  for 
the  little  boy*s  water.  There  was  about 
her  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  spiritual 
conflict,  painfully  won.  At  the  door,  she 
paused  for  a  tense  instant 

The  woman  was  sitting  on  the  floor,  in 
the  corner  by  the  radiator,  so  that  the  high 
iron  bed  was  between  Cecilia  and  herself, 
and  it  gave  one  the  impression  of  looking 
at  an  animal  in  a  cage.  Indeed  the  unde- 
finable  resemblance  she  bore  to  a  lion 
struck  Staples  so  forcibly  that  he  felt  as  if 
she  must  roar.  Her  skin  was  a  mottled 
brown;  she  had  lost  all  eyebrows,  the  eye- 
lashes were  very  long  and  thin,  the  Uds 
saggy  and  beUowed  out;  the  nose  was  flat- 
tened, the  alae  pufled  out;  the  mouth 
elongated  and  heavily  drooped  at  the  cor- 
ners. 

**How  could  Saunders  have  failed  to 
recognize  leprosy?"  thought  Staples,  with 
the  impatience  of  an  accurate  diagnostician 
over  so  palpable  a  mistake. 

**  Good  morning,  I  hope  you  slept  well," 
said  Cecilia.      **  I  am  your  nurse." 

Though  the  words  were  forced  and  me- 
chanical, nothing  could  alter  the  sweetness 
of  her  voice. 

**  Ain't  there  some  mistake  ?"  asked  the 
patient  wonderingly.  **It  don't  seem 
natural  for  a  fine  lady  like  you  to  be 
waitin'  on  the  likes  of  me.  I  should  think 
you'd  get  hired  somewheres  else." 

**I  hope  she  won't,"  said  Staples,  en- 
tering. **She  is  the  best  of  nurses,  so 
don't  you  persuade  her  into  some  other 
work,  Mrs.  Long." 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  took  hers  in 
his  firm,  strong  clasp.  It  touched  him  to 
feel  how  the  slender  fingers  were  trembling. 

**But  house  girls  don't  have  such  long 
hours,  and  they  get  Thursday  and  Sunday 
afternoons  off","  persisted  Mrs.  Long. 

A  wan  little  smile  crept  to  the  girl's  lips. 


The  doctor  chatted  fJ 
Long,  and  then  becl 
follow  htm  out  of  1 1 
taken  the  precautionl 
minutest  instructions  I 
tants  and  the  proper  m 

* '  There  are  more  J 
for  my  patient"  I 

"  Just  make  her  asl 
can,  and  carry  out  thi 
her.  There  is  no  cuJ 
I  shall  come  in  as  oftel 
you  all  I  can.  Be  cm 
afraid."  I 

Many  times  durinJ 
the  thought  of  bis  syinl 
She  remembered  howl 
a  Kentuckian  whom  I 
home,  had  characten  J 

"  He*s  the  hundreJ 
his  own  peculiar  kinj 
don' t  know  a  man  ofl 
done  such  brilliant  wJ 
are  men  here  whosel 
throughout  the  counl 
Staples  will  rank  an  e  J 
have  two  sides,  I  havJ 
even  octagons;  but  1 
side — the  professional! 
the  way  through.  Vm 
with  beautiful  women  J 
netic  women,  and  thcl 
and  the  whole  bunch  I 
a  hobo  with  compUcatcl 
why  women  are  apt  I 
him.  Let  a  man  bo  I 
whole  of  womankind  J 
sents  it!  A  very  chaJ 
that  just  after  her  opi 
Ao  gentle  in  his  mal 
considerate  of  her  corl 
night  and  by  day,  thai 
placenlly  that  if  he  I 
when  she  was  at  her  vl 
he  would  be  when  sh  J 
vantage  of  her  pretty  I 
tic  maid,  *  But  dear  nl 
I  was  out  of  danger,  I 
becoming  negUg6cs,  til 
turned  me  over  to  a  I 
who  squinted?  The  fl 
after  I  left  the  hospital 
and  had  forgotten  me  I 
make  an  attentive  husi 
valid — her  name  mighl 
then,  but  he  would  al 
temperature  r  "  I 
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valid  excuse  for  not  seeing  her  htisbaiK 
The  brute  has  not  even  returned  to  inquire 
about  her.  Do  give  us  that  Jast  tune  over 
again,  Mrs,  Long.  If  I  wear  out  your 
organ  I'll  give  you  a  new  one  for  your 
Easter  gift." 

**  1  had  a  present  to-day,''  answered  she 
with  childii^h  pleasure,  pointing  to  a  row 
of  flower  pots,  "  I  was  fretting,  fooUsh- 
like,  over  the  flowers  Vd  left  at  homej  and 
Miss  Castlcton  'phoned  to  a  flower  shop 
and  got  me  all  these.  Look  at  the  teeny 
buds  down  in  the  hyacinth  leave-s.  It 
beats  all  how  she  got  the  very  kinds  I  like 
the  bi^st.  Ain't  the  red  geranium  a 
beauty  ?" 

The  doctor  praised  the  indoor  garden^ 
and  when  the  music  began  again  he  turned 
to  Cecilia,  the  light  of  warm  approval  in 
his  face. 

**  Don't!"  she  whispered  impettiousty 
**Idon*t  deserve  it.  You  don't  know 
how  I  rebel  agmnst  the  work,  or  how  afraid 
I  grow — or  how  terrible^  how  increasingly 
terrible,  her  disease  is  to  mel  J  can't  get 
accustomed  to  it.  Her  voice,  her  poor 
hands,  her  marred  face^ — they  tortnje  me! 
If  I  should  become — what  she  is — cut  off 
from  my  people — ^my  poor  mother — *' 
She  ccndd  not  finish  the  disjointed  sen- 
tence. 

**  Tt J  morrow  I  shall  send  you  a  brochin'e 
on  leprosy,  wliich  contains  some  interesting 
statistic  s.  You  are  to  read  every  word,  re- 
member, ril  send  Bome  picture  maga* 
zines  to  amuse  your  patient  while  you  are 
reading/' 

His  tjtrict,  professional  manner  had  its 
instant  effect  upon  her. 

*  *  Forghe  me  1"  she  said  regret  fiilly* 
**  You  have  enough  cares  of  other  people, 
always  and  always  1  Then  you  come  here, 
and  I  tax  you  with  mine — L  who  have 
never  had  a  burden  worth  the  name  be- 
fore." 

**To  help  you  is  my  highest  pHvil^e, 
my  deepest  joy.*'  The  honest  reproach 
in  his  voice  was  the  best  emphasis. 

*'  He  does  love  to  help  people,' '  thought 
the  girl,  '^The  chronic  invalid  might  be 
a  very  happy  one,  on  those  days  when  he 
remembered  her  name.** 

The  next  day  Staples  brought  the  book 
on  leprosy,  and  explained  the  technical 
terms  to  her.  She  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  statistic^i,  carefnlly  compiled  through 
many  years,  support  the  claim  of  derraatol?* 
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ogists  that  leprosy  is  but  slightly  contagious. 
Certain  high  authorities  contend  that  the 
disease  cannot  be  transmitted  by  touch, 
breath  or  even  inoculation.  She  read  of 
authenticated  instances  of  lepers'  wives 
who  tried  in  vain  to  inoculate  themselves. 

In  the  five  weeks  that  followed,  Cecilia 
gradually  outgrew  her  fear  that  the  disease 
would  be  communicated  to  her.  But  the 
instinctive,  physical  shrinking  was  a  torture 
that  never  lessened.  Mrs.  Long  grew 
more  and  more  repulsive  in  appearance. 
The  sight  of  her  piteous  "leper  claws" 
(no  longer  hands)  hovering  over  the  deli- 
cate flowers  used  to  wring  the  girPs  heart. 
The  votx  lepreusCy  its  hkeness  to  the 
human  voice  made  all  the  ghastlier  by  its 
unlikeness,  was  as  if  some  anomalous  crea- 
ture, half  man,  half  beast,  were  given  the 
speech  of  one  with  the  vocal  chords  of  the 
other. 

To  help  her,  to  make  the  closing  scene 
of  the  poor  life  comfortable  and  serene, 
became  the  one  object  of  Cecilia's  days. 
She  lay  awake  at  night  thinking  of  wa)rs 
to  amuse  or  gratify  her  patient,  and  every 
sacrifice  she  made,  every  act  of  gentle 
kindness,  brought  the  quick  reward  of  grat- 
itude. 

**  Did  you  ever  know  so  grateful  a  heart 
as  hers  ?' '  Cecilia  asked  the  doctor. 

He  forgot  to  reply.  He  was  thinking 
how  pale  the  girl  looked,  and  how  deep 
were  the  shadows  under  her  eyes. 

**  I  have  been  anxious  about  her  to-day. 
When  I  came  in  this  morning  she  had 
opened  the  window  to  give  her  flowers  the 
benefit  of  the  rain.  Her  night  dress  was 
damp  and  she  was  chilled,  though  her  sen- 


sations of  heat  or  cold  J 
she  did  not  realize  ^ 
kept  her  in  bed  until  yl 
deep  cold  has  settled. '  1 

Very  quickly  it  del 
monia — the  angel  of  I 
often  grows  impatient  J 
of  leprosy,  I 

**  I've  had  a  heap  of  I 
the  good  Lord  gave  tl 
the  last  to  make  up  for  I 
the  best  time  of  my  ll 
here.  You  and  the  dl 
good  to  me,  dearie."    I 

Later,  with  failing  vj 

*VRead  it  again — abl 

Cecilia  read  the  stol 
who  were  healed,  I 

"If  you  had  been  I 
would  have  been  two  J 
thanks/^  said  the  girl  J 
tears.  "And  God  sJ 
grateful  heart  just  as  I 
so  long  ago."  I 

The  poor,  scarred  I 
ment  irradiated  with  I 
banding  her  ebbing  strJ 
until  she  could  gasp  oul 

**  Doctor^ — ^will  you  J 

All  his  deep  love,  al 
tenderness,  throbbed  I 
answered: —  I 

**  Always — if  she  will 

Perhaps  on  the  bordi 
passing  spirit  was  gladdl 
of  the  beauty  and  full  I 
for  the  two  who  had  1 J 
best  school^ — self^sacriiil 
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By    Richard    Kirk 


He  wrote  one  simple  little  song,  and  desolate  came 
A  mother  sang  it  to  her  babe  a  thousand  years  thci 
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it    l>e    risking    a   human    life    foolishly?" 

**0,  as  fc>r  me/'  said  Willy,  "  111  get 
in.  I'm  glad  to  die.  What  is  life  worth 
to  mc  without — " 

**  Excitement  ?"  interposed  the  Stony 
Lady^  humedly.  **You  have  the  gam- 
bler's instinct,  abnormally  developed  if  you 
are  ^o  willing  to  wager  your  life  for 
ride  witii  Mr,  Wilkins.  I  will  get  in,  too, 
but  only  to  exert  a  restraining  influence 
on  Mr.  Wilkins.*' 

*  *  Do  you  really  trust  yourself  with  tne  ?' ' 
asked  Wilkins,  as  if  the  thought  over- 
powered him,  **Now,  if  I  eould  only 
pLTS^iuuk'  you 

**  Trust  yourself  with  me  for  always," 
was  wliat  he  was  going  to  say  but  she 
interf  cptcd  the  words.  ■ 

*'  lo  run  the  car?'*  she  asked.    •*  No,* 
Mr.  Wilkins.    I  cannot  pamper  your  weak- 
ness by  nssuming  your  responsibility.   Go 
ah  cad »  ])leasc.  ** 

*'  I  have  to  back  first,  you  know/*  ex- 
plainrd  Wilkins,  ''unless  you  want  me  to 
run  over  the  turb. " 

' '  Why  donH  you  ?' '  asked  Willy,    ' '  Yfl 
mi.udu  as  well  smash  up  the  car  that 
as  :iny  other/' 
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The  Stony  Lady  eyed  Willy  haughtily, 

**  V'ou  might  at  least  let  Mr.  Wilkins 
break  his  machine  when  and  how  he 
pleases/*  she  said,  '^  You  will  please  back 
just  as  you  intended  before  Willy  spoke. 
Do  not  pay  any  attention  to  him.'* 

**  I'm  not,"  said  Wilkins. 

**0!"  said  the  Stony  Lady,  **  I  thought 
that  was  why  you  were  not  backing.  Why 
don't  you  back,  Mr.  Wilkins  !** 

*  *  That  rear  wheel/ '  W  ilk  ins  explained 
with  exasperated  calm,  **is  wedged  so 
tightly  into  the  ciirl>^if  Willy  was  a  real 
man  he  would  not  sit  there  like  a  dummy. 
He  would  get  out  and  push  a  little.** 

**  I  will  get  out  and  push,'*  said  the 
Stony  Lady,  heroically.  *' Shall  I  have  to 
push  far?" 

Willy  crowed  gleefully. 

**  If  you  can't  back  the  thing/'  he  said, 
*  *  why  don*  t  you  try  going  forward  ?  Never 
mind  the  curb.  Is  it  one  of  the  rules  of 
the  game  to  back  first?  If  you  don't  have 
to  back,  I'd  go  forward,  if  I  were  you.** 

Wilkins  blushed. 

**I  hadn't  thought  of  that/'  he  said, 
and  be  tried  it*  The  car  moved  forward, 
negotiating  the  curb  with  ^  ^Uctht  iolt. 


*'  Now/*  he  said,  more  happily,  **wliere 
were  you  going  1" 

**  Nowhere  in  particular,"  said  the 
Stony  Lady. 

*  *  I  shall  take  you  there. ' '  Wilkins  de- 
clared, positively.  **  Vm  always  just  there 
when  I  break  something.  You  don*t  mind 
walking  back  ?* ' 

**  We  would  rather  walk  than  ride  back 
with  you,  Wilkins^,"  said  Willy  spitefuEy. 
**It  may  not  be  so  exciting,  but  it  is 
safer. ' ' 

**  Must  you  two  children  always  quarrel 
when  I  am  with  you?*'  asked  the  Stony 
Lady,  *  *  Have  you  no  common  ground 
on  which  you  can  meet  in  peace?*' 

**Have  we  a  common  ground,  Willy?" 
asked  Wilkins  innocently.  **  Do  you  know 
anything  that  both  of  us  like  ?' ' 

*  *  Do  you  mean  something  that  we — ad- 
mire, so  to  speak?  Something  that  we 
both  feel  an  interest  in  ?' ' 

The  Stony  Lady  shut  her  lips  firmly  and 
opened  them  just  enough  to  say: — 
**  Now  you  are  going  to  be  silly.** 
"That  is  what  she  means,  Willy/'  Wil- 
kins said.      "Try  to  think  of  something 
we  both  adore.  *  * 

55«  
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Willy  was  leaning  forward  to  catc 

words. 

''  If  you  got  me/*  she  conanued,  **yoi 
wouldn't  be  pleased.  You  wouldn't  car* 
for  me.  I  wouldn't  satisfy  you,  becausi 
there  is  nothing  in  you  to  salisfy,  Vou 
would  still  cry  for  other  things  you  don' I 
want. ' ' 

**  I  admit  the  Iqgic/'  said  Willy,  '*but 
object  to  its  application.  Can't  speak  for 
Wilkin^,  hut  I  should  never  cry  again.  I'd 
forever  coo  blissfully." 

Wijkins  said  nothing.  He  was  thread- 
ing his  w^ay  in  and  out  among  the  carriages 
in  the  [jark,  and  it  inay  have  been  that 
this  recjutrod  aJI  his  attention. 

The  Stony  Lady  had  been  courted  in 
this  light  and  airy  manner  by  these  two 
for  more  tnonlhs  than  I  dare  tell  you,  and 
l)y  Will)'  longer  than  by  Wilkins-  The 
Stony  Lady  had  aided  and  aljetted  Wil- 
ly's nonsense.  Everybody  did.  Thus^ 
through  his  airy  love  making,  she  had 
come  to  treat  both  mtn  lightly,  and  had 
adopted  a  tone  of  frivolity  in  fighting  their 
advances. 

This  vein  of  seriousness  in  the  Stony 
Lady  wa^  new.  It  made  Wilkins  feel  that 
he  had  been  making  a  free  fool  of  himself. 
He  had  been  using  fireworks  instead  of 
thirteen  inch  shells.  He  had  not  quite 
appreciated  the  Stony  Lady. 

As  the  car  darted  from  the  upper  en- 
trance of  the  park  into  the  broad  path  of 
Seventh  A  v  c  n  u  e,  W  i  Uy  was  stiU  ch  att  ering 
gaily,  as  much  to  himself  as  to  Wilkins  and 
the  Stony  Lady,  for  they  had  fallen  into  a 
thoughtful  silence.  Wilkins  was  pushing 
the  car  to  a  reckless  speed,  for  him,  and 
the  mounted  police  eyed  the  car  doubtfully; 
A  great  beer  wagon  with  high  piled  barrels 
loomed  just  ahead  and  then,  quite  sud- 
denly, the  car  seemed  to  rise  in  the  air 
with  a  noise  of  rending  wood  and  metal, 
followed  by  the  sound  of  empty  barrels 
dropping  hollowly  to  the  ground. 

A\'lien  ihe  ambulance  arrived  and  the 
surgeon  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
he  found  the  Stony  Lady  laughing  hysteri- 
cally ai  W  illy  who  was  wiping  the  dripping 
l)Iood  iVoin  his  nose  upon  a  |>iece  of  dere- 
li(  t  newspaper.  His  head  was  bound  in  a 
section  of  the  upholstery  of  the  motor  car. 
Ready  hands  had  carried  Wilkins  to 
a  nearby  drug  store,  where  half  a  hundred 
men,  women  and  boys  tried  to  catch 
glimpses  uf  him  through  the  plate  glass  ol  J 
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the  doors.     Wilkins  had  not  yet  recovered 
consciousness. 

The  ward  in  which  Wilkins  lay  when  he 
regained  consciousness  was  unlike  his  pre- 
vious conceptions  of  a  hospital  The  ceil- 
ing, at  which  he  found  himself  staring,  was 
in  a  series  of  small  arches,  painted  in  a 
glossy  yellow  that  reflected  the  light  an- 
noyingly.  The  walls  were  of  a  sickly  blue, 
and  the  floor  was  the  hue  of  a  battlefield 
after  the  carnage.  The  upper  portions  of 
the  windows  were  set  with  blue  glass  that 
was  out  of  harmony  with  every  other  color 
in  the  room. 

The  cot  on  which  he  lay  was  of  iron  and 
there  were  eight  or  ten  other  white  iron 
cots  arranged  along  the  walls,  with  only 
room  between  for  small  iron  tables.  A 
walnut  board,  with  a  clamp  to  hold  the 
chart  for  the  temperature  record  was  hung 
at  the  head  of  each  cot.  And  through 
everything  and  over  everything  prevailed 
the  penetrating  odor  of  iodoform. 

Willy  was  in  the  next  cot!  He  was  a 
sight  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  a  rival  Around 
his  head  were  others  of  those  white  ban- 
dages that  seemed  to  be  the  favorite  head- 
dress in  this  corner  of  the  world,  but  the 
great  touch  of  art  was  his  left  eye.  Blues 
and  greens  and  blacks  in  deep  tones 
formed  a  decorative  masterpiece  below  that 
left  eye,  and  gave  him  a  sinister  appear- 
ance that  jeered  at  his  cheerful  smile. 

**She — ?'*  queried  Wilkins,  in  a  voice 
that  he  was  surprised  to  find  weak. 

*  *  O.  K. , "  said  Willy.  *  *It  never  touched 
her.  You  couldn*t  have  done  it  better  if 
you  had  tried. '  * 

"You  look  in  a  bad  fix,  Willy,"  Wilkins 
said,  when  he  had  assimilated  the  good 
news. 

**0h,  yes,  pretty  bad,"  Willy  agreed. 
*'But  nothing  to  what  you  are  in  for." 

* '  Why  ?' '  asked  Wilkins.  * '  What  hap- 
pened to  me  ?* '  It  was  just  beginning  to 
occur  to  him  that  he,  too,  was  hurt — ^that 
he  must  have  been  hurt  or  he  would  not 
be  here  in  a  hospital  He  supposed  it  was 
a  hospital 

**You  got  a  bump  on  the  head,"  said 
WiUy.  **  The  professor  and  I  haven't  de- 
cided yet  whether  we  will  make  you  a  case  of 
concussion  of  the  brain  or  just  plain  head- 
ache. Then  you  have  the  prettiest  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  lower  leg  that  the  pro- 
fessor and  I  have  ever  seen.     You*  11  be  here 


some  weeks  with  thai 
turns  out  to  be  use  J 
feel  numb,  does  it  ?  I 
what  I  am  saying  ?' '    I 

**My  head  is  all  J 
**I*m  sorry  about  tl 
suppose  nobody  knoJ 
one  has  sent  us  any— I 
yet?"  I 

'*She  hasn't  yet,| 
maliciously.  *'  Do  yS 
send  them  as  a  token  I 
for  spilling  her  into  tl 
you  rid  her  of  two  ball 

Wilkins  had  been  I 
He  found  that  his  lei 
nently  attached  to  thcj 
body.  It  appeared  I 
boards  and  tied  to  thJ 

**They  must  be  al 
away,"  he  grumbled*  I 

"The  keepers  of  I 
going  to  turn  me  lool 
Willy.  I 

Wilkins  groaned  E^n  J 

"  Black  eye  and  ail  I 

"Have  I  a  black  I 
"What  did  you  tcU  tJ 
so  happy  thinking  of  I 
I  wa/Jk  with  the  StoJ 
said  'walk/  Wilkins. 'I 

"If  she  would  wJ 
yours — "  It  was  be  J 
to  express  his  disdain.  I 

"  I  can  paint  it/'  \l 
am  a  hero  anyway,  al 
some  scars.  I  picked  I 
You  didn't  even  thinki 

"How  could  I?"  I 
then  pau  sed.  * '  W  illJ 
we  have  been  taking  I 
the  Stony  Lady,  I  wl 
unselfish  as  to  call  it  tl 
I  spilled  you  and  gavel 
a  wonderful  eye,  Wil 
more  artistic  job,      rJ 

"I  know  what  youl 
to,"  said  Willy.  "  yI 
me  we  have  been  tool 
fiightened  because  shl 
this  afternoon.  But  I 
was  in  your  motor  cm 
helm.  AU  women  grol 
of  peril"  I 

"You'll  do  as  you  I 
said  Wilkins,  **but  iJ 
here   I  shall  not  trel 
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lcrioiis;ly. "         **  The  worst  of  it/'    he  said 

Jiyself  if  I    with  a  laugh,  '*is  that  1  never  wiUd^arve 

laughed    you.      J  liavenU  got  it   in   tne    to   do  big 

things.      Wq  fellows  who  are    born   to  aU 

ad  a  black    this  easy  life  are  all  babies.      We  have  our 

Ithe  Stony    toys  and  we  cry  for  our  drink,  and  that  k 

]chaj>eron,     the  whole  of  our  lives, " 

had   the        The  Stony  Lady  looked  around  nncom- 
|m]jorarily.     fortal)ly. 

lie  mmter,         *^Well,"   she  said,    '*I  think   Pll  nia 
]  Willy  had     along,  now." 

**So  you  see/'  continued  Wiikins,  dog* 
his  black-  gedly,  *  you  are  quite  right  to  refuse  me 
brld  where  my  drink.  Some  fellow  who  needs  it 
lighed  at.  ought  to  have  it.  1  suppose  1*11  cry  for  a 
]  Lady  did  while — ihat  is  natural — but  I'll  get  over  it 
v'hieh  had  before  long  and  play  with  my  other  toys, 
I  door,   but    like  a  good  child.*' 

ill  fi:jr  Wil-         <*Do  you  know/'  said  the  Stony  Lady, 
*  *  that  you  can  get  a  private  room  here  if  you 
*  Have    want  it  ?" 

Wilkins  shook  his  head, 

)es,  the        <*  I  don't  want  it.     I  could  go  home, 

he  called    too.      But    I'm   learning  things  I   didn*t 

-asn't  it/*     know,  here.      It  is  good  for  roe  to  sec  how 

the  real  sufferers  stand  it.      See  that  chap 

vidoui^ly.     in  the  third  cot  from  the  end?     They*ve 

|tage  of  tny    got  him  listed  to  die  next  week,  and  there 

hasn't  bei-n  a  visitor  in  to  see   him   for  a 

Jng  at   the    month,     they    say.     Looks    plucky,   too, 

Iwords  and    doesn* i  he  ?'  * 

lii^itors   ex-        She   glanced   at  the   man   and   looked 
jinahos]>i-    back  at  Wilkins*  serious  face,  and  said  a 
to  ?eem    hurried  *'good-by/-    Soon  after  she  left  the 
nurse  lOok  Wilkins  temperature  and  the 

I  ^vhat   you    lines  on  the  chart  that  pictured  it  formed 
^\l)out    a  peak  :is  high  and  sharp  as  Fuji-yama, 

II  all  that.         When  the  barber  come  the  next  morn- 
|hcre,   and    ing  Wilkin  is  had  a  shave,   and   he    bought 

L'ss  you're  a  j^aper  from  a  boy  who  sold  papers,  and 
led  like  a  sent  some  oranges  across  to  the  **  lung 
le  S[>ort  of     man/ '  aa  he  called  his  vi&-a*vis. 

hesitated         He  found  the  day  unutterably  long,  and 
of  a  full-    he  was  glad  when,  in  the  afternoon,    the 
|1   *Move-*     nurses  and  an  attendant  began  arranging 
the  white  screens  around  the  next  cot  pre- 
it,  thi'Ti,'*     paratory  to  its  reception  of  a  new  inmate-. 
Wilkins  hoped  the  newcomer  would  be  in- 
10.     I  tjan     teresting. 
baby,    in        Two  attendants  Cvirried  in  the  stretcher, 
to  do  any-    which  hardly  bogged  under  its  light  load, 
Til  V*  r  iiad     and  disn|)|jeared  within  the  screens,     Wib 
l)d  L'ntsugli    kins  saw  the  surgeon  enter  the  enclosure, 
lu^^ht   it  all    and  heard  the  short,  business-Uke  consul- 
tation. 
[n  the  ceil-         *'  Run  over  by  a  cab  on  Eighth  Avenue. 
The  abdomen  badly  crushed.     Nothing  to 


I 
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do  but  kill  the  pain.  He  will  die  some 
time  to-night."  Then  there  were  the 
usual  sounds  as  the  gentle  hands  of  the 
surgeon  did  the  little  that  could  be  done, 
and  the  attendant  removed  the  screens, 
and  Wilkins  saw  upon  the  pillow  of  the 
next  cot  the  yeDow  curls  of  a  little  lad  of 
hardly  two  years,  still  under  an  anaesthe- 
tic. The  nurse  glided  from  the  ward  and 
returned  with  a  woman  of  twenty -eight  or 
so.  She  was  somewhat  loudly  dressed, 
but  her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen  and  she 
was  trying  vainly  not  to  sob*  She  held  a 
wet  and   crumpled    handkerchief    against 


The  little  voice  was  I 
merely  imperative,  Tli 
was  accustomed  to  have  I 
He  wailed  as  long  as  \ 
behaved,  could  be  exp| 
he  had  given  a  commarT 
same  tone,  commandedl 

**  Mamma,  please,  df 

Doubtless  he  had  o| 
We  cannot  give   in  u: 
whims,  and  he  closed 
go  to  sleep,  like  a  good  I 
hand  tossed  on  the  shel 

When  next  the  chill 


i^ 


)^n^^ 


If 


^Here  aid  man,*'  he  said^   ^"^here^s  ycur  dtiftk,*^ 


her  mouth.  She  looked  at  her  poor 
crushed  baby,  and  hiding  her  face,  ran 
from  the  room.  Wilkins  could  hear  her 
feet  hurrying  down  the  stairs,  and  her  sobs 
that  ended  in  groans.  She  was  the  mother, 
and  she  could  not  l)ear  to  look  upon  him. 

He  lay  a  long  time  studying  the  face  of 
the  boy,  and  at  length  «i!aw  the  eyes  open 
and  stare  indolently  at  the  gloBsy  ceiling. 
One  arm  tossed  restlessly  on  the  coverlet 
and  the  plaintive,  baby  voice  murmured: — 

**  Mamma!     Dwink!*' 

The  child  waited  a  minute,  and  then  more 
insistently  came  the  voice  again:  *'  Mam- 
ma!" and  again,  '*  Mamma,  please,  dwinkl* ' 


white-capped  nurse  brd 
tie  cup  with  a  spout  anc 
also  brushed  back  the 
hand  and  ran  her  soft 
forehead,      Wilkins  lovl 

*  *  Little  chap  seems  f 
suggested. 

The  nurse  smiled,  foi| 
some,  but  she  would 
It  is  one  of  the  professi| 

*  *  Children  usually 
their  mother,"   she  sa 
habit." 

Twilight  came,  and 
ready    for   the   night. 
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brotight 

inde  more 

ra  to  put 

sweetly, 
MamiLia! 

and  went 
mi-dark- 

p,  for  he 
y  an  un- 

[lUrasc. 
ic  rcrjfjg' 

bt^comc 

Mamma, 
Mamma, 

hundred 
LHie  from 
rgmuj  but 


only  a 

yet,  he^ 

ething  he 


out  his 
tand,  the 
urse  had 
lown  and 

enraged 

a.s  not,  in 

tended  a 

J  hia  leg 

and  care- 
he  l>in  ket 

was  able 


^  but    he 

iir  drink." 
it  to  the 

the  cup  to 
mshed  it 
called  : — 

groaned. 


he  never 
ht  ^o  long. 


so  cruel  His  leg  throbbed  with  pain; 
head  seemed  bursting ;  and  always  thsA  plea 
from  the  next  cot  He  hoped  the  ittde 
chap  would  siecp  soon,  and  about  two  in 
the  morning  the  voice  did  become  weaker* 
and  prudently  stopped  altogether, 

Wilkins  did  not  sleep,  aiid  when  daylight 
came  he  had  the  easiest  rmining  landaa  in 
New  \  ork  carry  him  home-  It  was  weeks 
before  he  cotild  hobble  out  on  crutches^ 
but  his  first  visit  was  to  the  Stony  Lady, 
Willy  wns  there. 

**Glad  to  see  you  out  again  old  maHf'* 
he  said,  cheerfully.  ''Take  this  chair; 
I'm  going.  Just  proposed  for  the  fiftieth 
and  last  time  and^ — Vm  going!" 

W  ilk  ins  took  a  chair  very  near  the  Stany 
Lady. 

^ '  Kai  e^  *  *  he  said,  *  ^  I  want  you  to  marry 
me.'* 

**You  have  told  me  that  before/*  she 
said;  *^  Willy  has  just  completed  his  half 
century.  I  thought  you  had  got  over 
that. ' ' 

WiJkins  did  not  heed  hen 

**I  u'dfif  you  to  marry  me/*  he  in- 
sisted,  '  *  I  wani  you.  Vou  know  t  love 
you." 

The  Stony  Lady  smoothed  the  pattern 
of  her  drcHii  across  her  knee,  and  ignored 
his  last  words*  They  called  for  no  denial 
She  did  know  he  loved  her. 

*^  Hvive  you  forgotten  already,"  she  said 
softly,  ^*what  you  said  in  the  hospital? 
Have  yuu  forgotten  about  the  baby  that 
cries  f<»r  a  drink  that  it  does  not  need  ?'* 

**  No/*  Wil kins  exclaimed.  ''In  forty 
thousand  years  I  could  not  forget!  FJl 
admit  that  I  may  not  need  yon,  or  deserve 
you.  I  f  I  were  a  man  like  the  men  who 
do  figlu,  I  would  not  come  to  you  until 
my  dct'd  was  done  and  my  fight  was  fought, 
but  I  ain  a  baby,  and  I  must  have  what  I 
want,  and  1  must  have  it  now*" 

*^  You  have  c:hanged  your  ideas  since  I 
saw  you  last/'  she  said,  gently.  *^Thea 
you  agreed  with  me," 

<*  Kate/"  he  said,  with  earnestness, 
**  you  were  wrong  t  You  should  give  a 
baby  n  l^itevcr  it  cries  for.  If  you  were  a 
baby  i  would  give  you  the  whole  earth  if 
you  wauled  it, — and  aU  I  want  is  heaven^ 
I  insist  1" 

*'It  is  impossible^"  she  murmured, 
and  his  mouth  shut  and  formed  a  stubborn 
line,  and  slie  looked  up  quickly  and  smiled^ 
and  addt  d,  **  to  refuse  you/  ' 


I 


fF  necessity  is  the  mother  of  mven* 
tions/'  said  Captain  Samuel  Twiz- 
zle,  of  the  Pudsey  Dawson,  *  *  why 
necessity  is  the  devil,   and  no  disrespect 
to  the  ladies,'* 

**  That's  a  good  log,  I'm  told,"  said  I, 
gazing  upon  the  instrument  in  the  captain's 
hand. 

"  If  It  weren't  for  patent  logs/'  he  re- 
torted crossly,  '*  there' d  be  fewer  wrecks 
on  the  Oregon  coast,  A  patent  wonU 
never  stand  watch  for  a  man*s  eyes  and 
nose  and  hand.  Look  at  Jimmy  Hicks,-' 
Then  he  told  me  this  story. 

Jimmy  Hicks  wa^  the  son  of  his  mother, 
his  father  dying  before  Jimmy  was  launched 
and  got  his  register.  He  went  to  school, 
fished  for  salmon  and  sailed  coastwise  till 
he  got  a  mate*s  ticket.  .  When  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old  and  had  a  master's 


papers,  the  pilots  got  J I 
berth  on  the  pilot  schJ 

Two  years  later  Ji 
Serena  Putter,  old  As^ 
Like  most  women  on 
the  sea  and  the   Bar  I 
Hicks   tell  Jimmy   he  I 
ashore. 

So,  instead  of  layir 
Jos^  and  waiting  his  t^ 
Hicks  starts   to  puzzlJ 
making  a  pile  of  monel 
settle  down  with.      He 
an  invention  h  the  pd 
reads  up  on  invent  ion  J 
he  calls  it,  strikes  him| 
he,  **  I'm   going    to 
that'll  revolutionize 
to  rig  a  patent  ihatM 
in  the  world  ha]>py. 

*'What  is  it?*'  I  asl 
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Im't  cook 

li1l  be 

jrks  in  a 

^r's  while 

■ttT,  waits 

|luT  wed- 
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Im.      1 1 41 

I a    to    be 
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|i carry  in- 

\i  Ui  Mrs, 
Serena 
111/'  said 
Ir  .on  hiid 
jone  'ud 
liiinj^  five 


Mioii, 


1 


married 
ihI  inve ri- 
ll en  Mrs, 
Ihuis  up. 
1  about?"' 

[-nth  fully, 
it    tried 


I 


it's    his    honeytnooEi  voyage    to   'Frisco. 

''  On  an  invention  V*  Van  asks  solemnly* 
**'rhe  d — -d  fooL  Serena  deserves  bet- 
ter." 

''The  lViliawisp*s  no  invention/*  sajs 
I.  **She*s  too  old,  It*s  some  patent 
affair,  I  don't  know  what^  that  h^*^  been 
building  in  that  shed/* 

''Oh]  '  says  Van.  **  Look  at  Serena, 
When  did  you  say  that  invention  was  to  be 
tried  ?     I  think  I'll  go  down,  *' 

"At     three     o' clocks  *'      I     answered. 

At  three  o'clock,  flood  tide,  weather 
so-so,  we  were  down  at  Elmore's  wharf 
and  found  the  Wili&wisp  all  fresh  paint 
and  steam  u|>,  Spiddles  was  engineer  and 
Hicks  had  no  mate,  but  trusted  to  some 
of  us  to  help  him  out  *  *  Maybe  you  or 
Van  wouldn't  mind  making  the  rim  to  San  ■ 
Francist  o?**  he  suggests,  "  I  forgot  about  I 
a  mate.  * ' 

"For  land's  sake^  come  along/*  says 
Sj3iddle^.  "I  ain^t  easy  about  this  old 
hooker.  She's  full  of  strange  works.  And 
he's  get  Serena  along,  too/' 

"Sure  rU  go,*'  says  Van,  ''Send  a 
man  up  to  Mrs.  Van  to  tell  her  Til  be 
back  on  the  Ciylumbia  next  week.  Sure 
77/ go/' 

"So' II  1/'  I  puts  in^  "  Count  mc  in. 
My  steamer's  being  overhauled  and  I've 
got  j)leTity  of  irrae,**  Vou  see  I  thought 
if  old  \\\\\  thought  Serena  needed  vratch* 
ing,  wliy,  rd  watch  Van. 

So  tVicre  was  Hicks  as  skipper,  me  and 
Van  as  mateiri  and  Spiddles  with  an  assist- 
ant in  the  engine-room  and  a  fair  crew. 
They  threw  old  shoes  aboard,  and  Mrs. 
Hicks,  the  mother,  cried  on  the  wharf, 
and  Mrs.  Putter  stood  on  a  pile  of  tarry 
rope  ami  warned  Serena  to  Ik?  careful  till 
the  ro[>e  slipped  from  under  her  and  she 
was  fished  out  of  the  water  quite  low  spir- 
ited. We  cast  off,  blew  the  whistle  a  few  _ 
and  tooled  down  the  river,  the  WiUinifisp  m 
looking  hke  the  Dutch  Uncle  of  a  yachL  ■ 
Van  took  the  bridge  and  I  cleared  up  the 
decks,  Jimmy  having  gone  below  and  left 
Serena  to  wave  a  sheet  at  her  mother  on 
the  do*  k.  I  remark  right  here  that  the 
]l'i//o:i'is/f  was  a  steam  schooner,  con- 
demned for  passengers,  and  about  four 
hundred  tons  burden,  with  steam  steering^ 
gear  put  in  only  to  pass  the  inspectors. 

When  all  was  snug  on  the  deck  I  went 
to  the  bridge  to  join  Van,  feeling  sort  of 
queer   at    f>laying    mate    again,      **  Look 
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here, ' '  says  Van,  screwing  his  head  around 
at  me.  *  *  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  litter 
in  a  wheelhouse  before  ?  *  * 

I  squinted  down.  The  man  at  the  wheel 
was  astraddle  of  a  lot  of  machinery  and  at 
every  twist  he  gave  the  wheel  things  clat- 
tered and  clacked  like  a  mill.  *<  I  never,'' 
says  I. 

*  *  I  wonder  what  it  is  ?* '  Van  inquired, 
solicitous.  **  D'ye  suppose  it's  some  new 
sort  of  steering  gear  ?" 

**  Let's  ask,"  I  answers  and  pokes  my 
head  in  the  hood.  **  Hey!  at  the  wheel 
there!"  I  calls  down.  ** What's  that 
gear?" 

**It*s  dangerous,"  said  the  man  side- 
stepping. *  *  I  nearly  lost  my  toes  twicet. 
I  won't  stand  it  much  longer,  sir." 

*  *  Starboard  a  little !' '  bawls  Van  over 
my  shoulder. 

*  *  Starboard !' '  answers  the  man  and  puts 
the  spokes  over  fearful  like.  He'  d  no  more 
than  got  the  wheel  started  than  cogs  and 
cranks  and  spindles  commence  to  cut  up 
terrific  and  the  racket  doesn't  stop  till  the 
wheel's  been  steady  a  minute. 

**By  Jiminy  Cripps!"  says  Van,  "she 
answers  her  helm  all  right.  But  that's  a 
lot  of  gear,  now,  ain't  it?" 

**Too  much,  sir,"  says  the  man  below 
at  the  helm.  **  Get  me  out  of  here,  sir. 
I  ain'  t  used  to  it.  This  is  a  sassage  factory 
afloat." 

**  Call  the  cook,  then,  you  lubber,"  says 
Van.      *  *  Mind  your  eye. ' ' 

*<  And  your  legs,"  I  warns,  for  it  started 
to  clack  at  'em  again. 

We  were  pretty  well  toward  the  Bar 
when  Jimmy  came  up  all  sweaty  and  oily. 
**It's  all  geared."  says  he. 

*<  What's  geared?"  Van  asks.  "This 
mill  in  the  pilot  house?  If  that's  what 
you've  been  gearing  you  better  ungear  it  so 
we  can  get  that  man  out  alive." 

*  *  It' s  working, ' '  says  Jimmy  pleased. 

**  It  is,"  I  says.  **If  that's  your  pat- 
ent, all  I  can  say  is,  the  less  it  works  the 
better  for  all  of  us.  * ' 

"  Not  a  bit,"  says  Jimmy,  squinting 
down  at  it  with  pride  and  affection, 
*  *  There' s  money  in  it. ' ' 

"I  hope  my  widow  gets  a  share  of  it," 
growls  the  sailor,  hitching  away  from  a 
cog  and  stubbing  his  knee  against  a  spin- 
dle. 

"What  do  you  call  it?"  Van  Olinda 
asks,  curious. 


* '  A  patent  pilot, ' ' 
proud. 

'nVhat's  that?" 
cious, 

*  *  You    set   the   CO 
Jimmy  explains,  "  ai] 
needle  on  the  dial  md 
of  the  compass" — hel 
with  works  inside—" 
without   error.      No 
wheel.'' 

*  *  That' s  a  mercy,  *  * 
you'll  lose  the  one  il 
resky  him  through  tht 
cogs  get  him, ' ' 

*  *  Look  here,  *  *  saj| 
she  headed  now  ?' 

**  West  -  nor' west-h£ 

"  Good,  I  just  1 
nor'west-halfwest,  see 
connecting  lever  and  I 
steers  her." 

*'1VII  have  to,"  sal 
the   gcaj   clacking   oJ 
man's  lit  out      That 
him." 

"But  look  at  heri 
she's  headed  ^irectl> 
westl" 

So  she  was,  by  the 
ran  over   a  net  drift| 
which  we  was  too 
ped  the  engines  in  tir 
few  fathoms  of  twine 
but  the   fisherman's 
' '  J  ust  wait  till  we'  re 
'*/*// show  you,     Thl 

"There  may  be/'f 
vagc  for  whoever  pickl 

I  took  the  Wiii(?% 
and  was  making  a  goc 
came  up  to  her  agal 
figure  her  ?'  *  he  asks.  I 

*  *  I  thought  I*  d  ma| 
says  L      "It's  going 
Then    we  can    make| 
down. '  * 

'*  Correct,"  says  Ji| 
chart,      '*  Let's  see, 
ship  bear?" 

1  told  him  and  he 
"HowMl  this  do?'' 

**  Hardly  usual,  bul 
looking  at  his  figures. 

She  starboards  and| 
something  fearsome. 

The  Wiilowisp  i 
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tinct  and  i  objected  when  Hicks  brought 
the  man  wht/d  been  at  the  wheel  up  for  a 
InoktuiL  In  fact  it  seemed  mighty  strange 
iliL-  iinsLdtlc-d  condition  of  Tillamook  Light 
which  wx^  way  inshore  and  to  port.  But 
siill  it  <;miL^  sundown  and  we'd  fetched 
:il<rea.nL  uf  il  same  as  usual  Says  Hicks  to 
i\n\  '^Ctinie  on  down  to  dinner.  It's  a 
t^iKccs^,  just  as  I  knew  it  would  be.  Let 
tliiri  iDitn  keep  watch,** 

'^  Hnw  docs  the  invention  work?"  asks 
Sen  n:j.,  liatid, 

"Well,  iio  to  speak/*  I  answers  polite. 

'^  h  niiikcs  an  awful  noise,'*  says  she. 
*'<>r  i^  it  that  I  hear?" 

**  It  is — it  does/'  says  L 

"'  But  it  docs  the  work,*'  puts  in  Jimmy. 
'*  1  imc  enough  to  fix  it  so  it  won*l  make  so 
much  noise.    Stewardi  let's  have  dinner." 


^'  a  .a««  af '^*-*-» 


i  a  ja >  Mi c ■='/'' ^  ^^'^ y  iU^i^ii ^' ' ' 
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We  had  dinner,  Van  talking  to  Serena 
and  Jimmy  staring  at  the  skylight.  Sud- 
denly Van  gets  up  and  says  he  guesses 
he'll  go  up  and  see  how  things  are  going 
and  if  the  lights  are  lit  proper.  In  a 
minute  he  comes  down  again,  tremendous 
solemn,  and  stares  at  me.  **  We're  mak- 
ing extra  fast  time,"  he  says  quiet. 

**  She's  a  good  craft,"  says  Jimmie. 
•**She  must  be,"  retorts  Van  Olinda. 
**  Where  was    she    when    you    left    the 
bridge  ?' ' 

''Tillamook  lighthouse  a  point  abaft  the 
beam,"  says  I. 

''It's  dead  astern  now,"  says  Van. 
"But  she's  heading  west,  a  quarter  south 
just  the  same." 

*  *  There' s  money  in  it, ' '  sings  out  Jimmy, 
referring  to  his  patent. 

"There  is,"  says  I,  getting  up,  "if  it 
makes  this  old  hooker  cover  thirty  miles  in 
thirty  minutes.  I'm  going  to  stay  on 
the  bridge. ' ' 

Just  then  there  was  a  yell  from  the  deck. 
Van  and  Jimmy  and  me  piles  up.  The 
lookout  on  the  bridge  bawls,  "stop 
her!" 

"Why?"  says  Jimmy.  "Ain't  she 
heading  aU  right  ?" 

"Stop  her!"  yells  the  sailor,  dancing  on 
one  foot.  So  to  save  time  I  shouted  down 
the  skylight  to  Spiddles  and  he  stopped 
his  engines.  We  ran  to  the  bridge  and 
looked  out  in  the  dark.  There  was  noth- 
ing ahead.  But  astern  and  this  time  on 
the  starboard  quarter  was  Tillamook  Light, 
barely  winking  in  the  gathering  fog. 
"We're  headed  directly  for  Yokahama," 
says  Van. 

I  looked  into  the  binnacle.  The  Wt/- 
lowisp  was  pointing  her  nose  west,  a  quar- 
ter south  by  it  all  right.  ' '  But  Tillamook 
Light  ain't  moveable,"  says  I. 

" She  ain't,"  puts  in  the  sailor.  "But 
she's  been  swinging  all  round  and  yet  that 
compass  says  she's  been  headed  all  the 
time  on  one  course.     Stop  her,  I  says. ' ' 

"  You're  saying  too  much, "  says  Hicks. 
"  Did  you  fool  with  the  gear  ?' ' 

"No,  sir,  I  ain't  touched  nothing," 
vows  the  man. 

"  Then, ' '  says  Jimmy,  "  we're  all  right. 
Some  current  has  fetched  us  along  extra 
fast." 

That  moment,  Serena  comes  up,  all  wor- 
ried. "  Isn't  everything  all  right?"  she 
asks. 


"It  is,"  replies  hi 
fool  makes  a  fuss  over  I 

Van  looks  at  the  litl 
remarks  gentle,  "the  J 
Serena,  and  we're  chJ 
Hon  miles  an  hour,  d 
think  Tillamook  Ligrt 
loose  from  its  moorinl 
ment  engineers  are  toJ 

Then  a  bark  hcavesi 
fog  dead  ahead  and  1 1 
over.  ' '  Th  ere '  s  nobi 
Van  bawls.  So  I  jumpi 
disconnects  his  gear  I 
only  scraped  away  aboil 
worth  of  standing  riJ 
Nothing  to  talk  aboutl 
did  before  we  drifted  I 
the  dark.  I 

*  *  You  better  put  a  I 
says  Van»  wiping  his  I 
over*      "  lil  stand  wal 

"  No,  sir,"  says  JiJ 
pilot  does  the  work, ' '  I 
till  he  connects  it  agall 

* '  Lemme  shoot  a  si 
Van,  **  before  it  gets  I 
where  we  are.  *'  I 

*  *  There's  no  need,  I 
cross^  "  There's  Till 
our  bearings  by.  "  Al 
invention  again.  I 

To  cut  matters  sll 
o'clock  that  same  nigll 
a  light  dead  ahead,  tiJ 
"There  ain*t  none  hJ 

"There  wasn't  lastl 
up  with  the  DawsanX 
invention."  I 

* '  There's  no  monejJ 
"  I  don-t  like  this.  J 
find  out  where  we  are! 
where  undisgracefullyJ 

"Where  are  we?"  I 

Neither  of  us  knc  J 
the  Ught  and  timed  al 
mook  again, ' '  says  I,  I 

"  It  is/  '  says  Van.  I 
the  world  and  just  goti 

So  wc  called  Jimmyl 
not  so,"  says  he  squiJ 
hadn*  t  been  shut,  for  I 
room  listening,  on  hia 
patent  pilot  "  We  p| 
says  he.  I 

*'It^s  either  Tillaml 
ing  through  this  fog  J 
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>ffHako^ 
Ired  milci^ 

SCO V ere d 
n  into  it 
notiuns. 
Vafi  as 
|i  jerk  ol" 
o  long  as 


going  to  call  Serena.      She  oughm*  t  ta  nte 
*cm/'     But  I  knew  Van   was  worried 

Van  comes  up  with  Serena  a^d  Jim- 
my explains  how  his  gear  wcwked  by 
fastening  the  compass  needle  to  the  belnL 
*  *  There' s  money  in  it,  *  *  says  he  as  Serena 
peeks  down  into  the  clalten 

*'  1  hcrc'U  b^  more  money  m  picking  tip 
that  lighlhonse,  captaixi,"  says  Van  real 
low,  *^  There  ought  to  be  considdable 
salvage  in  it," 

We  all  looked  the  way  he  pointed  and 
shimmLTing  through  the  fog  tvas  a  hghi^ 
red  and  white  flaiihes. 


il  you  walk  io  A^stonaf* 


ht  c€iur:i^e 

c  tlarc  to 

hen    the 

just  like 

ole  arch  I- 

\\.     **rm 


^"  It  looks  like  North  Head  off  the  Colum- 
bia/' says  L 

'Mt  does,*'  says  Van,  '*  but  we're  some 
sixty  milea  South  of  it  by  the  log.  That's 
a  lighthouse  abandoned  at  sea," 

Under  our  eyes  the  Ught  traveled  around 
on  t lie  beam  and  then  disappeared.  We 
all  took  a  look  at  the  compass^  but  the 
Wiihnvisp  was  on  her  course  by  it*  Van 
called  me  aside.  **Look  here,  Twizzlc^" 
s  ay  s  h  e »    * '  G  od  only  knows  wh  ere  we  arc. '  * 

* '  Thrn  ]iray,  * '  says  L 

**  There's  Serena,"  pursues  Van,  "as 
nice  a  little  woman  as  lives,  skeramping 
round  the  Pacific  on  her  wedding  night  be- 


I 
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hind  a  patent  pilot.  Man,  weVe  raised 
every  light,  buoy  and  beacon  on  the  Ore- 
gon, California  and  Japanese  coasts  and 
several  celestial  planets  I  never  knew  were 
afloat,  all  in  this  last  watch.  It's  got  to 
stop.      Let  ine  oft      1  want  Lo  walk. ' ' 

**  Unhook  the  gear,"  says  1.  **  Let's 
get  a  man  at  the  wheel  We'll  be  in  the 
city  soon  and  without  money  far  car  fare.  *  * 

*^WelU"  says  Jimmy^  **  mayl>e  we  bet- 
ter do  that, '  * 

So  he  goes  to  the  green  Ikjx  and  fusses. 
Then  he  calls  for  a  lantern  and  fusses  some 
more.  '' Some  thing  *s  wrong/'  he  says  at 
last.      **  I  can't  ungear  it  J' 

And  he  eoutdn't,  and  the  racket  of  that 
patent  invention  was  awful  to  hear.  In 
the  meantime  we  fetched  two  or  three 
buoys  and  nearly  ran  down  a  schooner. 

Well,  we  couldn't  disconnect  the  patent 
pilot  though  Van  made  it  eight  bells  and 
bawled  down  to  it  that  the  other  watch  was 
called.  Even  Serena  began  to  see  some- 
thing wais  real  w^rong  and  when  she  cried 
Van  got  up  his  dander  and  addressed  Jim- 
my immediate.  '*Yoii  forloTti  rag  of  a 
Chinese  staysl,"  sayi  he^  **  you  mud -eyed 
son  of  a  turtle,  you  pigeon  brained  skim- 
ming of  a  cook's  skillet^  smash  that  gear 
and  get  a  man  at  the  wheel  Are  we  go- 
ing to  drcum navigate  the  sixty  thousand 
oceans,  not  to  speak  of  rivers,  sounds  and 
harbors,  on  a  foggy  night,  at  the  bidding 
of  an  unconsLHTated  cofTec  mill  ?  Look  at 
your  wife  here,  crying  on  her  wedding 
night  and  you  driving  this  God -forsaken 
tub  over  the  whole  Pacific  with  a  linker's 
toy.     Lemme  have  an  ax,  Til  fix  it.'* 

**No,  you  don't!"  bawls  Jimmy.  ^*  It'll 
be  all  right  in  a  minute. " 

**  In  a  minuter*  yells  Van,  **  Hell  got 
hot  in  such  minutes.  WeVe  butted  up 
against  ever>'  obstruction  to  navigation  and 
warning  lo  mariners  in  the  Western  hemis- 
phere.    Lemrae  at  ill" 

Van  would  sure  have  busted  it^  only 
the  patent  pilot  got  ahead  of  him  and 
landed  the  Wiiiawisp  hard  on  a  shoal 
among  the  breakers. 

**  Thank  Heaven,  we're  .'itopped,  any- 
way," says  Van,  when  we  got  to  our  feet 
again  from  the  throw.  '*  I  wish  I  knew 
where  we  are. " 

**  It  must  be  off  Cape  Lookout,"  says 
Jimmy,  anxious. 

**Capc  Pinfealher!"  snorts  VanOlinda, 
smelling  the   air,      '*  VV^e  ain't  ten    miles 


from  home,  are  we,  Sl 
was  come  up  from  hisl 
of  ihe  wet  and  have  I 
whiffs  the  air,  peers  I 
lights  his  pipe.  *  *  I 
^  *  This  is  as  far  as  wl 
engine  room's  full  of  J 

So  we  hangs  abcl 
comes  and  present ))'  al 
fog  from  the  water.      I 

* '  W  hy  there' s  the  ji 
And  it  was.  I 

' '  Will  you  walk  to  I 
of  Jitamy  who  was  stal 
left  not  much  over  I 
**  Or  shall  I  signal  th  J 

1  signalled  the  tngi 
she  dared  and  put  J 
aboard  with  Serena' J 

'*rM  stay  on  the  I 
Hicks/'  *'andseeifl 
must  have  got  that  gel 

Seeing  he  was  capt  J 
nothing.  But  Serenal 
James  Hicks, '^  says  sl 
feet  in  the  small  boal 
down  and  go  home  wl 

* '  But  the  money  fJ 
this  gear  and  I — "  Jil 

''Come  down!"  J 
waited  five  years  for  al 
wait  for  this.     Come  J 

Jimmy  comes,  meel 
Serena  took  him  homi 
been  to  sea  since.  I 
tached  to  Serena  and  I 
pilots  and  hoes  the  g  J 

Van  and  I  never  sJ 
trip.  A  big  English  I 
days  later  and  report  J 
collided  with  her  andl 
a  terrific  lot  of  damaJ 
graphed  that  a  slrail 
seen  near  the  rocks  I 
From  Tillamook  caul 
steam  schooners,  all  I 
by  in  the  night  with  J 
captain  of  the  lights! 
do5cen  coasters  had  paJ 
within  four  hours.  I 
need  uf  us  getting  mil 
scandals/'  said  Van  I 
as  talks  talk  on,  and  I 
keep  dark  still,  like  tl 

So  we  said  the  inveJ 
it  did — backwards,  I 
|K>tatoe3  by  hand.       I 


THE  BUILDHR  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


WHEN  actual  work  of  excavation 
was  beifun  on  the  Panama  canal,  in 
iHSo,  Ferdinand  dc  Lcssc|)??,  then 
*in  old  man.  |ircdiclcd  that  he  would  live 
to  witness  the  realization  of  the  dream  of 
Columl)us  for  a  northwest  jjassage  to  the 
Pacific.  Fraud,  incompetenf  v  and  disaster 
followed  the  efforts  of  the  first  Panama 
ranal  company,  and  De  Lesseps  died  thir- 
teen years  after  the  beginning  of  the  work 
of  construction,  leaving  hut  the  mere 
scratching  of  the  i^urface  on  the  route  of 
564 


the    canal.     The    reorganized    company, 

wringing  new  millions  of  francs  by  appeala 
to  the  patriotism  and  cupidity  of  thJ 
French  people,  under  promise  that  the 
can  a!  would  surely  be  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  ceniuryi 
When  these  millions  had  been  expende 
very  largely  in  extravagances  that  hinderei 
rather  than  hastened  the  work  of  can 
construction,  bankni|4cy  again  overlook 
the  canal  company,  and  the  dream  of  De 
Lesseps  was  apparently  far  from  fulfillment. 


►re 
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Since  the  United  States?  ha?*  undertaken  the 
task  of  constructing  the  canal  more  promises 
have  been  made  as  to  the  time  when  the 
great  project  will  be  cotnpleted.  Members 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  have 
employed  expert  engineers  to  examine  the 
cuts,  fills  and  other  engineering  problems 
connected  with  the  proposed  waterway. 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  made  spe- 
cial studies  of  the  engineering  and  labor 
problems  involved^  and  the  yjublic,  always 
eagerly  credulous,  is  being  assured  that  the 
canal  will  i>e  t:<jinpleted  within  eight  yeara, 
or  by  191 2, 

This  statement  is  interesting,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  John  Findlcy  Wallace,  the  man 
who  is  to  have  active  superintendence  of 
the  construction  of  the  canal,  will  make  no 
prediction  as  to  the  date  of  the  completion 
of  the  work  and  will  hazard  no  estimate  of 
the  actual  cost  of  the  enterprise  in  dollars 
and  cents.  He  does  not  care  anything  about 
what  effect  promiisc^  of  speedy  completion 
of  the  project  might  have  on  political  for- 
tunes or  stock  investments.  He  refuses  to 
make  any  estimates  that  are  not  based  on 
the  best  Judgment  of  John  Findley  Wal- 
lace, after  he  has  personally  investigated 
every  condition  that  will  influence  canal 
construction. 

'*If  it  were  a  question  of  removing  dirt 
or  blasting  rock  or  doing  masonry  work/* 
said  Mr.  Wallace,  * '  I  could  furnish  an 
estimate  of  time  and  cost  of  construction 
by  a  little  figuring,  but  I  must  first  know 
how  many  muscular  ohms  the  workman  we 
will  have  oa  the  canal  exerts  in  a  day  as 
compared  with  what  a  husky  Irish  laborer 
does  in  this  country^  It  is  necessary  to 
know  how  much  a  team  will  stand,  how 
many  hours  men  can  work  and  w^ith  what 
energy.  No  intelligent  estimate  of  the 
time  to  build  the  canal  can  l>e  made  until 
we  have  made  the  start*  X  can  only  make 
one  prediction,  and  that  is  that  the  United 
States  win  build  it  more  promptly,  better, 
and  with  less  waste  of  money  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world  possibly  could. 
We  will  do  our  best,  and^  you  know,  the 
American  liest  is  a  whole  lot  better  than 
any  one  else' s  best  * ' 

In  that  last  sentence  Mr.  Wallace  gave 
the  key  to  his  character  and  the  secret  of 
his  success.  He  never  makes  promises, 
but  always  docs  his  best,  and  tries  to  make 


his  best  a  httle  beitl 
best.  Stuyvesant  Fl 
the  greatest  engine  J 
would  try  to  get  a  bl 
Mr,  Wallace  was  bcl 
of  New  England  stJ 
in  the  West,  and  it  I 
has  been  done.  H  J 
work  as  a  rodman  I 
best  of  the  rodmeJ 
U.  S.  Engineering  m 
tion  of  the  arsenal  al 
in  1871  to  1S76,  ani 
certain  appliances  dil 
through  rocks  that  J 
the  estimated  time  I 
winning  rapid  promJ 
field — among  other! 
bridge  over  the  Ml 
Wallace  was  select eJ 
facilities  for  the  III 
Chicago  Wodd's  Fal 
w*ork,  in  the  time  allcl 
the  railroad  engincerj 
him  the  appointmerl 
manager  of  the  roaJ 
work  directly  under  I 
few*  years  the  IlhnI 
almost  rebuilt^  wit  hoi 
or  exceptional  exJ 
decided  to  build  a  I 
Omahap  and  hguredl 
two  years*  work.  Ml 
and  the  Illinois  Cenl 
trains  from  ChicagJ 
own  tracks,  five  huni 
in  just  one  year  frl 
begun  on  the  line.  I 
tion  to  the  general 
railroad  he  had  bel 
rejuvenating  that  it  I 
aa  a  physical  model  I 
Mr,  Wallace's  sal 
of  the  Panama  CanI 
twenty -five  thousanJ 
record  is  such  that  I 
will  devise  methods  ol 
more  than  that  sum  J 
ing  labor-saving  devi 
ization  of  the  workinj 
utilization  of  every  1 
that  may  be  em  ploy  J 
sUDcessful  fmish  the  I 
neering  project  in  thi 
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Land  of  Disasters 

rvv  in>lan!Ts  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  last  few 
td  and  r.uTiH^  thou:?and>  were  killed  or  mangled : 

Killed  Injurtd 

^lUfLhillc,  1^L *.,.,...        65  4 

iiullrcy,    Knn-,    ...,,,,.        to  32 

'..I'it  Hivt-r,   .Mi(  b. , _        22  29 

Hi-  Fire  ill  Cliic.i^fi ,  ,  .  ,  , ,      582 

A'lll.iiil,    K.m-  ,  .  . . ,  .  10  40 

i1^:oniont,  Mith .»,...,  2  jg 

H  kMJii,   I -......,,.,,..  24  13 

\t'u  Vmk  bote  I   , , .  21 

Irimmonil'-v  ilk%  hul  ....,*.,,..,  6  42 

xl'u.iiifr;  ^Mi''^-    .     ...  n  ..,,*...  .  14  37 

\Ll\  VVOnd,     III.  ,...,..., J  jg 

Kiii'-suck,   Mn .-..,.  .    ..........  i  1 1 

S  louj^htnii,  Ala 25  6 

(Jt'iii'f  til  SIth'Nm,  ...    ..,,,..,.,  roji  1 80 

Cliii  ;i^(j  Ikii^hr-. , ...._,  25  45 

H  /////  iu\-  !i  a  r  I  n  ir  t  h  r  .SY^/t ;/  /;/  would  never  have  sailed 

'  ^^^  kt  n-  i\i  ail,      \  t-ars   ago  &he  would  have   been 

rriik'iii>.  l^rtikcii  If}  svcrap-iron  as  a  menace  to  public 

r  I  lULt'd  ^alLjy. 
ils  biL'i- 

\\i]!(nL:  in  hi  AintTn  a  things  are  difTerent,      Here 

ml  1  ill  KM  I  MK  !i  mind  iheir  own  business, 
M    lup^) 

i<nk'  llu'  1  hr)  an- all  horril?le  enough,  these  siic- 

iii  [Hikiii>4  l^^s(vc    siurics    of    blunders    worse    and 

<    jjuvatr  widt'ikT   than   crimes   whether    they   tell 

il\r--   (1(1  Ilia  du/cn  mangled  by  a  bungling  railroad^ 

tlu'U  wr  or  a  >rort'  crushed  in  a  tunnel  that   ought 

'   hjrvL'^t  In  Knv  hucn  reconstructed  ten  years  ago, 

t^r  hix  hiniclrcd  locked  in  a  blazing  theater, 

or  a  ihuusand  burned   and   drowned  in  a 

(iirmans  (loatin^j:  lindcr  bo3C, 

^  ho<  au^^c  And  whrn  each  is  over  comes  the  dis- 

////  btrn  hLvutrnfni:    investigation,    as    horrible    in 

or  Hrc-  its    way    as    the   accident.      The    verdict 

Hjrk  ]o>.s  means   link".      Bkmdering,   incompetence, 

nu  ovir  rarelt^ssnc^s, — call  it  One  thing  or  call  it 

tnd  tliJl  annilirr,    it'^  all  the  same.      We   may  as 

im^v.    In  well   fruni   the  facts.      Deep  down  at   the 

\  >it  (  viTV  1 'Hi toTii  uf  every  awful  story,    down  under 

arr  m  layer>  imd  layers  of  the   frightened   testi- 

( ;  e  r  n  I  a  n  iwm  y  t.  >  I'  i  n  f  i  n  npet  ent  emp  loy  ees,  it  is  always 
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the  same.  The  reason  for  et^fry  ftarful 
accident  in  the  United  States  is  just 
plain  iack  of  business  thoroughness. 
The  men  to  bUmc  are  the  roe  a  who  run 
the  business.  They  claim  the  credit  for 
the  dividends.  Let  the  debit  side  of  the 
ledger  be  charged  to  them  as  well 

It  is  ]jiiiful  after  one  of  these  accidenttis 
to  hear  good  people  talk  about  the  Act  of 
God.  God  does  not  blunder.  He  does 
not  fail  to  throw  a  switch  or  make  an  asbes- 
tos curtain  that  won' t  drop,  or  lot  life  pre- 
servers rot  on  a  pleasure  boat  The  awful 
responsibilities  of  life  He  leaves  to  his 
creatures,  that  they  may  become  men. 


The  issue  is  not 
^  ^  accidents  * '    are    n<| 
They  are  the  direct, 
results  of  inefficiency  J 
ill-drilled  1  the  general 
mcmlxT  that.      Don'  f 
ordinates.      It  waste 
confuses  the  issue, 
responsible  or  not,  it  I 
who  bears  the  full  wel 
sponsibility.      Let   hii 
retribution  of  public 
evitable*  fall  on  the 
ness  ihaC  can 
From  that  day  Amc 
the  *'  Land  of  Disastd 
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VHL  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  LIFfi 


IT  is  not  the  circumstances  of  life  that 
trouble  or  weigh  upon  us,  it  is  the 
way  we  take  them.  If  a  man  is  play* 
ing  a  difficult  game  of  chess,  the  more  in- 
tricate the  moves  the  more  thoughtfully  he 
looks  over  his  own  and  his  opponent's  men, 
and  the  more  fully  he  is  aroused  to  make 
the  right  move  toward  a  checkmate.  If, 
when  the  game  became  difficult,  the  player 
stopped  to  be  dej>ressed  and  dii^heartcncd, 
his  opponent  would  probably  always^  check- 
mate him;  whereas,  in  most  cases,  the 
more  difficult  the  game  the  more  thoroughly 
the  players  are  aroused  to  do  their  best, 
and  a  difficult  game  is  invariably  a  good 
one, — ^the  winner  and  the  loser  both  feel  it 
to  be  so, — even  though  the  loser  may  re- 


gret his  loss.      But^ — ^1 
game  of  chess   is   a 
one's    bread    and 
depend   upon   winnid 
however,  we  need  tc 
and  trustful  for  a  gan 
amusement,  and  if  we 
for  being  cool,  and 
is  not  a  quiet  steadid 
the  circumstances  of 
essary,  not  only  that 
ticular  problem  of  til 
that  we  may  gain  all  f 
may  be  helpful  in 
circumstances  as 

We  must  first  con| 
oughly  of  the  truth 
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we  should  settle  into  the  sense  of  its  beiB 
*'all  right!"  When  a  circumstance  thai 
has  seemed  to  ns  aU  %L^ang  can  be  made, 
through  our  quiet  way  of  meeting  it,  to 
appear  "  all  right,  only  diflfcrent,"  it  very 
soon  leads  to  a  wholesome  content  in  the 
new  Slate  of  affairs  or  to  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstrinees  to  which  we  can  more  readily 
and  hapiuly  adjust  ourselves. 

A  strong  senile  of  something's  being 
"  all  ri^'ht  "  means  a  strong  sense  of  will- 
ini,^nes?s  that  it  should  be  just  as  it  is.  With 
that  clear  willingness  in  our  hearts  in  gen- 
eral, we  can  adjust  ourselves  to  anything 
in  jiarueidar.— even  to  very  sudden  and 
iinexpeeted  changes.  It  is  carrying  along 
with  U5  a  hackgrotind  of  powerful  non- 
resist  an  (T  which  we  can  hring  to  the  front 
and  ur.e  arttvely  at  a  moment's  notice. 

It  seems  odd  to  think  of  actively  usin^ 
non-rc-^iHtance,  and  yet  the  expression  is 
nut  a:  contradictory  as  it  would  ajjpear, 
for  th(  strength  of  wiD  it  takes  to  attain  an 
liahitu.il  at  I  itnde  of  wholesome  non-rcsist' 
anc  e  i-  tVir  beyond  the  strength  of  wdl  re* 
( I  111  red  to  resist  unwholesomely.  The 
stroni^er.  the  more  fixed  and  immov'able  the 
center,  the  more  fi'ee  and  adaptable  arc 
the  ( iTcnnifercnces  of  attion;  and,  even 
thonuii  niH  rentrnl  principle  is  fixed  and 
iinmoN  il»le.  it  must  be  elastic  enough  to 
enaliU  ii^  in  change  our  point  of  view 
wluiu  I  r  \\v  find  that  by  so  doing  we  can 
^ain  a  hr^vatler  outlook  and  greater  power 
lor  u><  \ 

To  ariptire  the  strength  of  will  for  this 
liabitiml  nun  resistance  is  sometimes  a  mat- 
ter of  \ears  of  ]jracticc.  We  have  to  com- 
pel oiir-elves  to  be  **wniing/'  over  and 
o\  er  a^ain,  at  each  new  ojiportunity;  some- 
times  the  o|>portunities  seem  to  throng  us; 
and  this,  truly  considered,  is  only  a  cause 
lor  gratitude. 

U\  life  the  truest  winning  often  comes 
fir^t  under  the  guise  of  failure,  and  it  is 
willinLiiuss  to  accept  failure,  and  intelll- 
ueiK  e  in  tjmlerstanding  its  causes,  and 
usinu  ilu-  aequired  knowledge  as  a  means 
to  a  hi^lier  end,  that  ultimately  brings  trtie 
su(  ( c's  If  we  choose,  a  failure  can  always 
he  u>td  as  a  means  to  an  end  rather  than 
as  a  n  -utE  m  itself 

Ho  ^>lieu  do  we  hear  the  comphiint, 
*•  I  ( (  il{|  do  so  well  if  it  were  not  for  my 
<  ire  uiii  lancet."  How  many  people  arc 
held  down  for  a  lifelime  by  the  habitual 
helief  ni  rir<  umstances  as  Hmitations  and 
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by  ignoring  the  opportunitieis  which  they 
aflTord. 

**  So  long  as  I  must  live  with  these  peo- 
ple I  can  never  amount  to  anything.* '  If 
this  complaint  could  be  changed  to  the 
resolve  ;  '"I  will  live  with  these  people 
until  1  have  so  adjusted  myself  to  them  as 
to  be  contented,"  a  source  of  weakness 
would  be  changed  into  a  source  of  strength. 
The  quiet  activity  of  mind  required  to  ad- 
just ourselves  to  difficult  surroundings 
gives  a  ^est  and  interest  to  life  which  we 
can  find  in  no  other  way,  and  adds  a  cer- 
tain strength  to  the  character  which  can 
not  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe,  too,  how  often  it  happens  that, 
when  we  have  adj united  ourselves  to  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  we  are  removed  to  other 
drctirastances  which  are  more  in  sympathy 
with  our  own  thoughts  and  ways;— and 
sometimes  to  circumstances  which  are  more 
difficult  stil!,  and  require  all  the  strength 
and  wisdom  which  our  previous  discipline 
has  taught  us. 

If  we  are  aUve  to  our  own  true  freedom, 
— we  should  have  an  active  intt-resl  in  the 
necessary  warfare  of  Ufe,  For  life  is  a  war- 
fare— 'Uot  of  persons^  but  of  principles^ 
and  every  man  who  loves  his  freedom  love^i 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.  Our  ten- 
dencies to  selfish  discontent  are  constantly 
warring  against  our  love  of  usefulness 
and  service,  and  he  who  wishes  to  enjoy 
the  full  activity  of  freedom  must  learn  to 
fight  and  to  destroy  the  tendencies  within 
himself  which  stand  in  the  way  of  his  own 
obedience  to  law.  But  he  needs,  for  this, 
the  truthful  and  open  spirit  which  leads  to 
wise  self-knowledge;  a  quiet  and  a  willing 
spirit,  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice  of 
selfish  pride.  His  quiet  carnesiness  will 
give  him  the  strength  to  carr>'  out  what 
his  clear  vision  will  rt'veal  to  him  in  the 
light  of  truth.  He  will  keep  his  head 
lifted  up  above  his  enemies  round  about 
him,  so  that  he  may  steadily  watch  and 
dearly  see  how  best  to  act.  After  periods 
of  hard  fighting  the  intervals  of  rest  will  l>e 
full  of  refre.shment,  and  will  always  bring 
new  strength  for  further  activity.  If,  in 
the  battle  with  difficult  circumstances, 
we  are  thrown  down,  we  must  pick 
ourselves  up  with  quick  decision,  and 
not  waste  a  moment  in  complaint  or  dis- 
couragement. We  should  emphasize  to 
ourselves  the  necessity  for  picking  our- 
selves up  immediately »  and  going  directly 


on,  over  and  over  aJ 
own  benefit,  and  the  U 
we  have  the  privilege  I 
In  the  Japanese  tral 
the  idea  seems  to  be  I 
tive  resistance,  and  tol 
until,  through  the  call 
of  sight  that  comes  fr  J 
a  free  mind,  the  wrestl 
make  the  fatal  strokJ 
time  has  arrived,  the  I 
necessary  is  quick,  sm 
This  wonderful  princil 
for  selfish  ends,  and  il 
eventually  to  bondaJ 
successful  satisfaction  I 
strengthens  the  hoi  J 
upon  us;  but,  when  J 
spirit,  il  is  an  ever  il 
strength.  In  the  casJ 
stances,  ^ — if  we  cease  I 
cept  the  facts  of  life, -I 
be  poor,  or  ill,  or  disJ 
with  people  we  do  nl 
quietness  of  nerve  anci 
which  clears  off  the  I 
that  our  eyes  may  seJ 
gale  of  opportunity,-— I 

It  is  the  law  of  concl 
tion.  If  we  con  central 
on  relaxing  until  we  I 
bit  of  resistance  to  thi 
us,  that  brings  us  tJ 
balanced  point  of  \ie  J 
clearly  how  to  take  I 
action.  From  such  al 
only  renewed  strengtll 
con  tract  i  ng  weakness .  I 
all  our  selfish  desires  I 
cum  stances,  however  I 
no  power  whatever  I 
reat:h  stich  absoluie  I 
journey,  but  there  is  I 
ing  nearer  and  nearerl 
dom  which  is  our  go  J 

Self  pity  is  one  of  ll 
feres  most  effectually  I 
use  of  circumstances.  I 
is  destruction  to  all  pi 
the  reader  finds  himsl 
this  weakness  and  is  I 
words  to  recognize  thI 
to  shun  it  as  he  woull 
is  progressively  wcakcl 
It  will  take  only  sligl 
kind  to  overthrow  usi 
by  this  temptation.     I 


fj  in  tho 
hit  li  lire 

.'  my  ex- 
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irs  want-        A  woman,  for  example,   suffered   for  5 
plarii't,    year  fruin  nervous  exhau&lion  in  her  head, 

ith  per-    which  was  brought  on,  among  other  things, 

varLh.     by  ovcT-cxcftfment  in  private  theatricals. 

iir^t'  you    She  apijaiently  recovcTcd  her  health,  and, 

is  ii]>on    because  she  was  fond  of  acting,  her  first 

activitii^s    were    turned    in   that  direction. 

She  acce[)ted  a  part  in  a  play;  but  as  soon 

as  she  lu'gan  to  study  all  her  old  head  symp* 

toms   returned,    and   she    was   thoroughly 

frighteiRii,  thinking  that  she  might   never 

be  able  to  use   her    head    again.      Upon 

being  (  unvinccdj  however,  that  all  her  dis- 

the  btt*    comfort   came  from  her  own  imagination, 

hat  man    through  the  painful  associations  connected 

with  the  study  of  her  part,  she  returned  to 

her  work  resuhed  to  ignore  them;  and  tl^ 

conse(jiience  was  that   the  symptoms  ffiffl 

idly  di-.ai>jieared.  ^ 

Not  lint  ommonly  we  hear  that  a  person 
of  our  nt  quaintance  cannot  go  to  f?ome  par- 
tic  ular  |iUire  because  of  the  painful  events 
w h i (  h  i.  K  t  \  1  rred  there.  1  f  t h e  su fierer  co u Id 
only  be  per>Maded  that,  when  such  associ- 
ations are  once  bravely  faced,  it  takes  a 
very  short  time  for  the  painful  effects  to 
disa})pear  entirely,  much  unnecessary  and 
prolonged    discomfort    would    be    saved. 

Peojtle  have  been  kept  ill  for  weeks, 
months  and  years,  through  holding  on  to 
the  brain  imj>ression  of  some  painful 
event. 

A\  hcther  the  painful  circumstances  are  lit- 
tle or  girat»  the  law  of  association  is  the  same 
— and  inaTiycase,  the  brain  impression  can 
be  (Irojiped  entirely,  although  it  may  take 
time  and  ]j alienee  to  do  it.  We  must  often 
talk  to  onr  brains  as  if  w^e  were  talking  to 
anotluT  ]ierson  to  eliminate  the  imi»ressians 
from  old  associations.  Tell  your  brain  in 
so  many  words,  wit /rout  tnwtioHj  that  the 
])la(  e  or  the  circumstance  is  nothing,  nolh* 
iiig  wl  .ijever, — it  is  only  your  idea  about 
it,  and  ilie  false  association  can  be  changed 
lo  a  true  one,  ^ 

So  iim-it  we  yield  our  selfish  resistance 
and  be  rt  atiy  to  acCiCpt  every  opportunity 
tor  gr(.Aih  xWax.  circumstances  oifer;  and, 
at  the  anie  iinie,  wOien  the  good  result  IS 
gained,  tlirnw  olT  the  impression  of  the 
])ain  of  the  process  entirely  and  forever. 
Ihus  may  we  both  live  and  observe  for  our 
own  g(KjJ  and  that  of  others;  and  he  who 
is  pra<  iicing  this  principle  in  his  daily  life 
(an  s;iv  from  his  heart:  "Now  shall 
head  Jh;  hftcd  Up  above  mine  ene 
round  alioul  me.  '^ 
iH  be  upon  "  mhir  FeapieJ^ 


Bv   C.    Crowther 
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THE  custom  of  the  Sen  Nm  Riki  is  one 
tiiat  has  risen  in  Japan  during  the  pres- 
ent wan  Jt  has  never  existed  before  in 
Iha t  or  I n  an y  oth  e r  c o u n try  i n  t h  e  wo rk L  Ever 
since  the  war  bc^an,  at  all  times  of  the  day, 
and  even  night,  small  groups  of  women  can 
be  seen  ^atherin^  in  the  street^;  one  or  more 
of  the  women  will  have  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
with  one  thousand  marks  or  dot>  stamped 
upon  it.  "*Sen"  is  the  Japanese  word  for  one 
thousand,  *'Nm"  is  the  word  for  human 
bein^ — either  man  or  woman.  *'  Riki  "  is, 
In  the  Japanese  lan^iiatje,  sffen,^f/t.  In  com- 
bination the  words  mean  **  the  strength  of 
one  thousand  people/' 

Each  one  of  diese  one  thousand  dots  or 
marks  in  the  cloth  are  to  indicate  the  place 
where  a  stitch  or  knot  is  to  be  made  by  a 
woman,  who^  while  making  this  knot,  gives 
her  best  thouj^ht,  wish  or  prayer  for  the  safely 
and  protection  of  the  soldier  who  will  wenr 
this  piece  nf  cotton  cloth  as  an  **obi  "  or  belt 
whtle  fighting  for  his  country.  The  prayers 
of  one  thousand  women  for  one  man  are  be- 
lieved to  protect  him  from  all  dangers  and  to 
^o  overcome  and  conquer 


the  enemie>  of  his  beloved  Japan.  There  i«  a 
Japanese  **koiowa2a, "'  or  proverb,  which  reads, 
*■  Ottna  no  tss/fin  hvti  omo  h^my  Trans- 
lated liieraUy,  this  means,  a  uH7mans  full 
heart  iftiaks  eiea  a  rock.  The  prayers  and 
good  wishes  of  a  thousand  women»  of  which 
the  tangible  evidence  is  the  one  thousand 
stitches  in  the  lorn  cloth,  are  given  for  a  man 
who  goes  forth  to  fight  for  his  country  and  hia 
people. 

It  IS  most  touching  to  see  women  of  all  ages 
and  stations  eagerly  awaiting  their  turn  to 
place  their  stitch  or  knot  m  these  pieces  of 
cloth.  Old  women  with  weak  and  trembling 
fingers  go  from  group  to  group  and  fervently 
offer  their  '^knot  "  in  the  belief  tliat  the  wearer 
of  the  **  obi  "  would  be  shielded  from  shot  or 
shell,  and  all  other  dangers  to  which  a  soldier 
is  exposed.  They  feel  that  they  have  done 
something  to  strengthen  the  army  of  Japan. 
When  a  foreigner  stops  to  look  on,  old  women 
and  young  children  give  out.  with  one  accord, 
the  cry  of,  •*  Nippon  Bansai*'  {for Japan  ten 
thousand  year $S,  which  stands  to  the  narive 
populace  for  all  that  means  the  greatne^fs  of 
their  country. 
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^dve  them  rij^htfif  way  to  my  storage  pit  with* 

out  any  sto|)-over^  J 

"  'Ain't   ^ot   any  boxin*  gloves^'  I  askedi^ 
spittin'  out  ti  chunk  of  lead  they  Had  thrown 

in  the  can  for  good  measure,  *  that  1  can 
mingle,  in  alternatin'  mouth fuk,  with  tfaes^ 
beans  and  other  foreign  substances?' 

**  '  lioxin'  gloves?*  he  says^ 

"•Yes,   sandwiches!  Boxin*  gloves  I    Sani 
hamwiches  maybe  you  call  them!* 

"  •  Clear  uut! '  he  says,  so  t  gave  my  atteiiA 
tion  to  the  beiin-^,  and  after  three  n[%inutes  rf 
activity,  everyone  had  di^appeilrcd» 

• '  What-  the  damage  ?  *  1  asked  getUD*  up 
with  a  sigh, 

"  H  e  w  a >  \  e ry  ge n tl  y  pol i ^ h  i n '  a  glass.  » Tw 
dollars,*  he  ^av^  in  a  matter-of-fact  way. 

"  I  stared  hard  at  him.  *  (Vyess  1  mii^under* 
stood  you.  iK)rd['  I  says;  *  p leasee  repeat 
hyperbole!  ' 

' '  '  Two  dnllatfi, '  he  repeated  W'itliout  bliak^ 
in'  an  eye. 

"  '  Heg  pud  on!*  I  says,  '  guess  ^wV^  thft 
one  that  misunderstood  m€ /  I  beg  to  advis<^ 
I  didn't  a-k  kit  quotadon=i  otp  a  gross  lot,  I 
inquired  thi'  value  of  the  one  can  I  just 
voured. ' 

"  'Sir:  I  Slid  two  dollars,  didn't  1  ?*  he 
said  gettin*  itidi^nanL 

"I  >ee  :\.\  a  case  of  mistaken  identity/  I 
say.->,  '  you  take  me  for  my  friend  John  IX 
Rockefeller  ir  Andrew  Carnegie  ;  or  vfcie 
those  ])ean  u.ip  jeweled  and  damaskeoietL 
shelled?' 

'  *  '  rhi>  i-.  a  respectable  house, "  he  snorted* 
'  and  1  won't  island  any  in^^ults!' 

"  '  But.  pardner,  I  think  you  charge  me  too 
much  for  thfm  beans!' 

"  'Our  regular  price,  sir!' 

"  '  What-  yfvur  di.^coiint  ? ' 

"  'You'll  ehher  pay  me  or  1*11  cmll  a  poli 
man!  *  he  yells. 

' '  I  looked  at  my  watch*  It  was  less  than  a 
minute  before  the  train  went  He  had  the 
drop  on  me  and  no  mistake.  It  was  either  pay 
him  his  golil  brick  price  or  number  a  police- 
man among  my  acquaintances;  and,  whilu  I 
was  cxplanin'  to  an  officer,  the  train  would 
pull  out  and  leave  me  with  a  worthless  ticket. 

"  '  Now  look-a-hear,  my  religious  friend*'  i 
says,     'you  vu    sure  got  a   comer  on   thodo 


beans  that  are  beg^nnin*  to  undergo  the  pro- 
cess of  dij;^e*^tion.  Might  I  ask  if  you're  the 
owner  of  this  joint  T 

♦•  '  Ye>  sirl  Vm  James  Morrison! ' 
**  'Well  sir,  my  name  is  Jim — Sulphur  Jim. 
Here's  your  two  bucks*  (I  slammed  two 
silver  dollars  down  some  forcibly) ;  •  if  I  had 
just  three  minutes,  I  could  use  them  profi- 
tably by  gettin'  quite  intimate  with  your 
pugilistic  instinct  and  development  of 
sameT 

"  *  Good-by,  old  pal/  I  continues,  edgin* 
towards  the  door;  ♦  Tm  glad  I've  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  measliest  critter  tliis  side 


ped  at  (ialesburg  I   telegraphed 
Morrison  sojnethin*  like  this: — 

*•  '  1  still  think  you  charged  me  too  much  for 
them  beans.  I  can  feel  their  invigoratin'  in- 
fluence, but  not  strong  enough  to  compensate 
me  for  the  price  I  had  to  pay. ' 

*' Of  course,  1  sent  the  message  'collect,' 
ajid  it  cost  him  about  a^.  much  to  get  it  as  he 
charged  me  for  the  beans.  This  was  the  t^rst 
step  in  retribution.  At  Lincoln  we  laid  over 
a  couple  of  days  to  look  around.  This  gave 
.Mr.  Morrison  time  to  KJmewhat  forget  the  first 
blow.  Just  before  we  left  1  telegraphed  him 
again  hke  this: — 


'tP'fre  those  beans  cap  jeweled  and  damaskeened  shelled  t*^ 


I 


N 


of  the  range.  You've  surely  got  the  makin' 
of  a  congressman,  and  111  bear  \ou  well  in 
Fnind»  for  if  1  ever  run  for  governor  I  want  you 
to  conduct  the  campaign,  for  you*re  the  bold- 
facest,  gal  lest  thief  f  have  ever  met!" 

•*I  didn't  have  time  to  heave  any  more 
choice  bouquet  at  him.  for,  as  it  was.  1  had 
to  go  it  hot- foot-Charley  to  catch  the  train. 

**  I  certiiinly  was  humiliated!  The  idea  of 
havin*  to  pay  two  dollars  for  one  little,  two- 
inch  canister  of  beans,  that  you  could  buy 
anywhere  for  fifteen  rents  and  let  the  seller 
make  a  couple  hundred  per  cent,  at  that.  It 
was  right  down  disgraceful — that's  what  it  was! 

'•I  did  a  litdc  head  wo**'-  -nd  after  a  while 
hit  on  a  plan  to  play  n   we  stop- 


'  ^  *  I  've  been  considerin*  the  matter,  but  I 
^till  think  you  charged  me  too  much  for  those 
beans.  * 

••This  communication  didn't  cost  him  quite 
as  much  as  the  first,  but  I  allow  he  was  some 
heated  when  he  read  it! 

'*  When  we  got  to  I^enver  1  sent  this  message 
to  him  to  keep  him  posted  :^ — 

"  *  Jimmy,  the  more  I  think  about  it,  the 
more  firmly  T  am  convinced  you  charged  me 
too  much  for  those  beans.* 

' '  1  th ink  ih is  *cni  Him  iB  a  rage*  1 1  w ould n  t 
do,  however,  to  sc  ^'*v  more  |xara- 

graphs  by  wire.  '         to  re- 

ceive them,  <u  I. 

**  But,  after  i  t,  I  decided 
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friend    m  Laiifornia,  as  soon  as  i  got  ftoaie; 
nnd    inclosed    Ln    my    letter   a  note  that  ran 

sumethiE'  like  this: — 
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"  *  Mk.  James  Morrison,  Esq..  etc, 

*■  'My  ver)  dearest  friend: — !ji  strikin*  a 
tialance  of  the  expen^es^  incurred  in  my  trip 
lo  Cliica^rij.  my  eye  encounters,  a?  I  run 
dmvR  the  item**,  this  entry: — 

"  *  Heavy  Auropa  Repast    -    -    -   $2.00 
■ '  \\-=^  my  optics  linger  here*  fond  memoricis 
and  lort  opportanitjes  flood  before  nie.      Do 
you  know,  Jimmy^  I  can't  help  but  think  you 
charged  me  too  much  for  those  be^is! 
"  "  Yonr  bean-eradkator, 

**  'SuLPHLft  Jim.' 

^■Thi-.  Utile  mi^^ivel  in:iitrucied  my  Califor- 
nia friend  to  j^cntly  sandw^'ich  between  two  of 
the  heaviest  bricks  he  could  &nd,  and,  after 
box  in'  ?ame,  to  mark  the  package  '  Jewelry  *« 
and  expre-is  it  to  my  old  pal  in  Auropa. 

*'Tkis  he  done,  and  pMior  *  Jimmy  *  bad  £0 
di^  up  aditUar  and  a  half  express  charts  to 
fjet  it  (iuesi^  he  thought  hh  divorced  wife 
hntl  sent  him  a  box  of  diamonds! 

"So  you    see,  if  we  place  the  first  cost  of 
thcn^  beans  at  say  eight  cents,  then  add  sbt 
or  seven  dollars  in  Western  Union  me&sagei 
and  a  dcjllar  and  a  half  express  on  my  fii 
communiration,  he  didn't  make  a  very  hea 
profit  off  me  \v  hen  he  only  charged  two  do! 
iars  per  canister,  and  then  threw  in  the  we; 
and  tear  on  that  spoon  and  bowl  I  used. 

"  Oh.  ihere^  ^me  thievin'  people  in  this 
unrldl" 


Hut  any  giri^  if  good  and  hUt 
Is  good  enough  for  me  ; 

And  so  ['  vc  lost  tny  heart  to  her, 
for  such  a  girl  is  SH  E. 


SEEING   THE 
EDITOR 


By  Kathcrine   Perry 


IT  was  at  a  i^tudio  tea,  where  all  things  are 
possible,  that  1  met  a  lioness,  not  the  neat- 
est in  the  menagerie  of  art,  but  sufficiently 
impressive  to  me.  It  was  so  tihoit  a  time 
since  ^he  had  been  a  common  garden  cat, 
that  with  a  little  appreciative  stroking,  she 
purred  autobiography  and  even  advice. 

*' Always  see  the  editor,  my  dear,"*  she  an* 
nounced  delphicly,  '*  you've  no  idea  what  a 
difference  it  makes*  the  personal  element,  you 
know,  the  contact  of  spirit  at  first  hand. 
Without  it,  1  never  would  have  been  where  I 
am  now!'*  And  1  li-^tened  with  grateful  awe 
to  the  simple  secret  of  success  thus  generously 
laid  bare  to  me. 

1  was  not  impersonally  interested :  I  needed 
the  information  for  my  own  immediate  use. 
Having  caused  a  devoted  hutregretful  mother 
to  leave  the  proverbial  peace  uf  a  rural  home 
for  the  shocks  and  chasms  of  New  York  that 
I  might  enjoy  the  necessar)^  "art  atmos- 
phere," it  behooved  me  to  justify  my  genius 
by  some  tangible  fruits  thereof,  I  aimed  at 
being  an  illustrator,  but  hitherto  the  public 
eye  and  sketch  of  mine  had  very  sekioio  met. 
However,  since  my  talk  with  tlie  lioness  we 
would  readily  change  all  thai. 

Next  day  I  donned  raiment  keyed  rather 
to  appeal  than  dazzle,  and  with  her  recipe 
stiffening  my  courage  and  a  few  of  my  best 
efforts  under  my  arm,  I  started  out  My  first 
mecca  was  the  sanctum  of  a  well-known 
humorous  weekly,  and  in  spite  of  the  chill 
demeanor  of  the  doorkeeper  and  an  Inter- 
minable wait.  I  insisted  tm  •♦seeing  the  edi- 
tor/* 

Eventually  I  w^s  permitted  to  confront  him, 
a  keen-eyed,  businesslike  looking  man  with 
a  decisive  manner.  He  heard  my  little  recital 
impatiently  while  he  ran  over  the  drawings, 
and  at  its  close  said  with  brisk  finality: — 

*'Not  without  ability  of  a  sort,  perhaps, 
but  nothing  we  could  make  use  of,  nothing. 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  going  in  for  ap- 
plied design,  wall  paper  and  carpets,  that  sort 
of  thing  ?" 

In  a  chastened  mood  I  reached  the  habita- 
tion of  a  more  dignified  magazine^  and  was  ad- 
mitted with  a  promptness  that  was  oil  and  wine 
in  mv  wntmds  was  courteously  entreated,  and 
It  room  where  sat  a  dear 
•le  hair*     As  1  tokl 


To  appeal  titf/ttr  than  dazzle. 

him  why  I  came,  he  listened  with  kindly 
teres t  punctuated  with  comprehending  nod«. 
I  spread  the  poor,  maligned  children  of  my 
pencil  before  him  and  watched  eagerly  as  he 
looked  them  over.  His  genial  face  took  on  a 
shade  of  sadness  as  one  by  one  he  laid  them 
down»  Then  he  leaned  toward  me  and,  em- 
phasizing his  words  with  a  gentle  little  tap  of 
his  eye-glasses  on  my  slt'eve.  said,  in  a  tone 
full  of  sympathy  and  benevolence,  '*  My  dear 
young  lady,  why  don't  you  marry?" 

Since  then  there  have  been  illustradons  of 
mine  in  pridcful  places,  yet  in  every  case  the 
insensate  mail  has  been  my  medium  or  the  cal- 
lous office  boy,  who  received  my  contributions 
with  patronage  and  dt'liverecl  the  acceptance 
with  unliattering  surprise.  But  never  again, 
officially  or  socially,  as  business  or  as  pleas- 
ure, in  this  world  or  in  any  other,  do  1  wish 
to  •*  see  the  editor/' 


IbeMc^ozine  oa  sl  GoMlCitizen 


Y- 


Readers  •  •  •  who  have 
folio  wed  wiLli  interest. 
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accu  m  pi  i  -^b  a 
diflficuk  and  im- 
portant work  ;  to 
arouse  the  Uiinking 
minds  of  a  great  na- 
tion ;  to  set  on  foot  a 
revolution  to  disestab- 
lish one  oflhc  most  im- 
porUnt  functions  of 
the  federal  govern- 
ment, '^nd  replace  it  by 
a  nevt  and  practical 
plan;  this  is  somelhing 
to  fire  the  soul  of  the  publisher  who  desires  to 
be  a  good  citizen. 

This  is  what  Leslie's  Magazine  has  done. 
The  readers  of  LiiSLiE*s  who  have  followed 
with  interest  Broughton 
Brandenburg's  stor\ . 
*Mmported  Americrms, " 
will  be  interested  in  kno\s - 
ing  that  behind  it  there 
lies  a  real  and  sincere  ev^ 
peri  e  nee. 

When  Mr,  Broughton 
Brandenburg  had  com- 
pleted bis  intimate  articles 
on  modern  seafari  ng 
life,  Leslie's  s;iw  in  him 
the  proper  man  to  investi- 
gate the  immigration  que-* 
lion. 

Every  American  citizen 
knows  that  the  Americim 
immigration  system  is  faulty.  He  knows  that 
the  designing  steamship  officials  dump  the  re- 
fuse of  the  world  on  our  shores,  despite  futile 
restrictions  and  laws  too  easy  to  evade, 

Thcf^e  immigrants  are  the  sort  that  cannot, 
even  in    years,    become   assimilated*     They 

will  not  make 
good  citizens; 
they  are  paupers 
and  outcasts  in 
their  own  coun- 
try, who  Will 
never  be  an  y 
better  anywhere, 
Recogn  i  z  i  n  g 
this  fact,  Les- 
lie's sent  Mr. 
Brandenburg 
and  his  wife  to 
Europe     in    the 
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steerage.      They  traversed    the   great   unmlj 
grant  producing  districts,  and  returned    with 
over  a  thousand  immigrants,  passing  through 
Ellis  Island  as  immigrants  themselvcsv 

In  this  process  Mr.  Brandenburg  found  thfl 
the  key  to  the  faults  of  our  immigration  ^y 
tem  lay  in  the  inability  of  inspectors  on  th| 
side  of  the  water  to  get  at  the  truth*    A  ph> 
ical  requirement   was  the  only  one  exacie 
The  officials  are  compelled  to  take  the  test 
mony  of  the  immigrant  and  his  friends, 
you    may  be   sure  they  have  been  properly 
coached  on  the  voyage. 

Tlie  right  place  to  learn  the  truth  is  thcoli 
countr)""  villages,  where  the  commune  record 
>how  who  are  paupers,  insane,  critninali 
prostitutes,  social  n^iilrantents. 

Supported    by    Lmslie*s    Magazike,     Mr, 
Brandenburg   went    on     probing    conditions 
until  he  was   ready  to  construct  a  new 
comprehensive  system  to  recommend. 

Mis  work  attracted  the  attention  of  the  go 
emnient  at  Washington,      Mr.  George  B,  Cop 
telyou,  then  Secretar)'  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce    and     I^bor,    a   department  em- 
bracing the  Immigration   Bureau,  beaded  b^ 
Mr,  Frank  Per  ley  Sargent  made  an  appoin^l 
ment  for  a  conference  with  Mr.  Brandenburg. 
At  this  conference  hi^  plan  was  laid  before 
Mr.  Cortelyou  and  Mr,  SargenL 

••I  wish  to  Heaven  you  cotild  say  that  oii_ 
the  floor  of  Congress,'*  exclaimed  Mr* 
gent  when  he  had  finished.  _ 

Mr,  Brandenburg  cannot  go  on  the  floor  of 
the  llou'^c,  but  he  has  free  entry  to  the  col- 
umns of  Lf.sl lie's,  and  now  that  the  needed 
machinery  of  legislation  is  beginning  to  turn 
in  his  ^upportt  Lmslik's  feels  like  stretching 
its  arms  and  extending  its  chest  To  be  able 
to  wield  so  powerful  a  weapon  a«;  a  magazine 
bought  regtdarly  by  over  a  quarter  of  a  tniUiotv 
persons,  and  to  strike  such  a  blow  for  the 
betterment  of  one's  country,  makes  it  worth 
while  being  a  publisher. 

Til  is  is  but  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
the  press  of  a  country  he!ps  to  better  legislqj 
tion ,    1 1  m  ercl  y  h  a  p  pe  n  ed  to  be  Lesu  e*  s  wh  i(^ 
sent  Mr.  B ra n d e n  1  > u rg  t o  T ti  1  y  for  this  pur|>o se. 
It  might  just  as  well  have  been  any  other  mag- 
axine*      But  it  so  happened  that  it  was   Lrs^ 
uv'  S  that  undertook  the  government' s  busfl 
ness,  and  the  results  of  these  investigation? 
were  so  important  that  the  government  can-_ 
not  ignore  them. 
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Tbe  public  looks  upon  the  magazine  as  a 
business  enterprise.  P^or  that  matter  pub- 
lishers themselves  look  upon  it  in  that  way. 
No  magazine  can  fulfil  it=^  greatest  mission 
which  remains  purely  a  business  enterprise, 
A  good  magazine  accomplishes  ihings,  im- 
proves the  u^y  in  w  hich  its  readers  live*  g^ives 
them  new  thoughts,  widens  their  horizon,  and 
in  addition  to  this,  reaches  up  to  the  laws 
which  govern  them  to  bring  about  a  wiser  and 
better  Jegislation.  Only  those  m agates 
which  take  a  large  part  in  the  national  life  can 
become  great  national  magazines.  Leslie's 
feeb  that  it  has  been  up  and  doing.  It  has 
seen  a  great  national  evil;  it  has  found  the 
man  who  can  point  out  the  remedy.  This 
man  has  interested  the  officials  who  move  the 
machinery  of  legislation. 

Now  it  is  not  merely  the  reading  pages  of  a 
magazine  which  accomplish  these  things. 
The  advertising  pages  are  just  as  potent  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  greatest  educational 
force  of  to-dayp  aside  from  the  newspapers 
and  the  public  school,  is  advertising- 
Advertising  has  taught  us  to  use  many  new 
and  modem  appMances.  It  has  taught  us 
household  sanitation,  given  us  open  plumb- 
ing, tiled  bath -room  Sj  refrigeration,  porous 
underwear,  air-tight,  sealed  packages  for 
foods,  and  a  hundred  and  one  small,  useful 
devices  which  make  life  a  little  bit  easier  fur 
everv'  one. 

Advertising  can  create  a  general  prejudice 
or  break  down  one — make  or  mar  a  fashion, 
give  us  new  words  for  our  vocJtbular>%  new 
phrases  for  our  ideas*  and  in  the  end,  change 
the  whole  course  of  national  life* 

Some  of  the  greatest  advertising  that  has 
been  done  is  found  in  the  pages  of  the  maga- 
zines, as  for  instance,  in  L  us  UK's.  This  ad- 
vertising connected  with  the  reading  matter, 
makes  the  power  which  a  magazine  exerts. 


The 


The  United 
States  would  be  a 
very  different 
country  to-day  if 
it  were  not  for  its 
faculty  of  maga- 
zines which  every 
month  entertain, 
instruct  and 
amuse,  enlighten, 
illustrate,  reform 
and  teach.  As  an 
active  unit  in  this 
force  it  is  to  be  considei 
in  the  world's  work. 
Magazine  brings  to  its 
a  greater  realization  of  t 
and  the  possi- 
bilities of  their 
coimtry.  It  is 
doing  its  share 
in  finding  leaks 
in  our  social 
and  national 
life  and  sug- 
gesting a  better 
way  of  Jiving. 
It  is  offering 
its  pages  as  a 
great  clearing 
house  for  hun- 
dreds of  arti- 
cles of  manu- 
facmre  for  which  ever 
off.  And  this  is  but 
unity  between  the  read 
The  difference  bctween| 
magazine,  the  advertisin 
ing  pages,  grows  less  n| 
but  in  all   magazines, 

Fredehic  L   CI 


This  maul 
who! 


Liti&LLfi'£  clear  lug  houses 
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ronimnnplace,  but  (HoflFen^ilvc,  ficitf)rt>      Ttol 
hero,  a  wojiderfiilly  prectjciou^-  Wy,  K  rather  I 
ah*-urd,  byt  the  presenfcitioii  of  U\«   rcAl  Col', 
tinel  Chirk  and  the  i>tlier  men  ;md  battle^  of 
the  period  ^ — th;it  <jf  the  l\irclijuc  of  L4>uivij 
— i^  clear  and  >tr iking.   (The  M^cmittasi  Cfl^J 

"*THt:  YoKh:,  ■  by  Elizabeth  Miller, 

Tlii?^  IN  R  talc  of  Eopt  and  la^md  at  the 
time  uf  the  Exodus.  Hntorical  facU  audi 
acc<iunt'r<  of  manners  and  ctistom^  have  iHiltl 
interfered  with  the  prcseDtirjjij  of  Ufcliki^  chjir- ^^ 
acttr^  and  the  unfolding  of  a  good,  cxciting^J 
plot     (The  Bobbs,  Merrill  Co,) 

"Thk    lUiNiinw    Chasers*''    hy    jahn    H. 
WhitMin. 
The  excellent   pictyrc  of  thi:  irCttlefiient  aT I 
a  new  re^^on   in   the  West,  ami  tlie  men  ADd  f 
ailvenitjrL-   found    there,  give  4ii   intetevf  to  j 
\h\^  bunk  that  the  more  purely  tictioiial  p^itxl 
o f  t  h  e  n a  rra  I  i  ve  fiiil ?  en tireiy  to  amu^e.      (  Ij t- 
tle.  Brown  &  Co,) 


A      BABV," 


Jo&eiiliin^l 


"MlMiHH^     OF 

Clcverne!-^  and  |)ertness  are  the  promloetit  | 
quaVtlie^  of  thi-  amusing  story,      ft  lack*^  both 
the  freshnc-^-  and  finish  of  '*Tlie  Madiic?^<of  1 
I'hiljpj  "  but  it  i-  really  cnjoy;ible  antl  won't  j 
take  long  to  reiitl.      (Harper  &  Bros,) 

' ^  \\h\  u  ]\  TUK  U< ^SK,  •*  by  Thomas  NeldOfi  j 

IVi^c. 

of  ilie  storie'-  contained  in  tbis  volume 
only  the  title  ^tory  and  ^'Mam*  Lyddy'* 
Recognition  "  are  up  to  Mr.  luge's  standaixL 
The-ie  are  truly  iTiterestin^  and  give  delight* 
fill  Mliinp-e-^  of  Sctuthern  life  und  pcojile. 
Tfie  other  stories  are  labored  and  dull,  en- 
tirely without  the  breath  of  life,  (Charto 
Srriljner  -  Son'^. ) 
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How  a  Group  of  Speculators  have  Gained  DA 

the  Amusements   of  the  American   PeA 

Results^   Goad  and   Bad     I 

By    r  ht":    Editors  *        I 
L— IHK  niCTATORS  RISE  FROM  OBsJ 


TH  E  definition  of  a  trusi  as  an  ^fjgpi^ 
tion  of  business  cnierpmei  f2di^ 
trolled  from  a  common  center  is  the 
one  popularly  accepted,  but  when  the 
Standard  Oil  trust  dissolved  in  1892  it  was 
because  the  Ohio  courts  had  denounced 
**  the  trust  agreement  to  be  monopolistic 
and  against  public  policy,  *  *  Now  this  par- 
ticular Standard  Oil  trust  was  the  pattern 
for  numerous  other  organizations  j  and  in 
writing  of  any  particular  one,  to  the  parent 
head  must  we  go  for  analogies.  From  grain 
to  cranberries,  from  meat  to  coal,  the  en- 
tire land  has  been  at  one  time  or  another 
gridironed  by  so-called  trusts.  Even  if 
their  various  officers  protested  their  inno- 
cence of  the  sin  of  the  three  C's— combi- 
nation, coalition  and  conspiracy — the  pulj- 
Hc,  patient  and  judging  crudely  from  re- 
sults, always  has  been  the  sufferer. 

Is  it  surprising  then,  that  Bome  shrewd 
men,  their  business  hitherto  hampered  by 

*For  over  a  year  we  have  been  superinte Tiding^  the  preparation  of  I 
work  of  many  heads.    The  infornuition  i&  accurate  and,  we  believe,  fnirly 


lack  of  system,  bIJ 
theatrical  trust  J  I 
tcrprise  would  seJ 
cable  one.  Howl 
gers  pool  their  issJ 
itself  was  in  the  J 
aid  of  the  inconstJ 
be  a  sure  thing  \J 
fearful  odds  laid  I 
the  histrionic  tcJ 
presumptuous  morl 
fy  these  contingeni 
had  conceived  thi 
gamblers  of  the  I 
type.  Experience! 
attack — the  bookil 
headed  enough  tcl 
must  be  those  of  I 
is  besieging  a  citJ 
off  of  supplies  fol 
— and  with  a  cJ 
friends  until  thev  wl 


CO^VIIIONT,l»»4, 


I  TMI  UXlTfti  tTATfi  * 


mvr  mwiT*m,  w  f  ■««(  ickm  Atn.HMinui  hovik,     h.^  « MtMl 
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and  then  dropping  them,  these  and  other 
qualities,  denojiiinated  hy  thin-skinned 
rivals  as  selfish  and  heartless,  were  factors 
which  cotmled  heavily  in  the  future  suc- 
cess of  the  SI  heme* 

The  idea  of  a  coalition  is  no  ncv\-  thing 
in  the  theatrical  workl  Over  a  half  cen- 
tury ago,  Ethelbcrt  A.  Marshall  was  the 
ambitious  manager  of  his  day.  He  made 
several  futile  attempts,  hut  to  no  end 
The  condition  of  theatrical  alTairs  was  too 
chaotie,  A  manager  went  out  with  his  own 
coni]iany  and  su  fie  red  with  it,  for  booking 
agencies  were  in  their  infancy  and  the  cir- 
cuit a  dream  of  the  future.  Yet  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later  a  bold  man  arose  who 
actually  did  succeed  in  getting  a  chain  of 
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theaters  under  his  thumb.  |.  H.  Haverly 
was  his  name,  otherwise  known  as  '*  Colonel 
Jack.*'  So  energetic  was  he  that  he  con- 
Irolled  Niblu*s,  Thirty- fourth  Street  Thea- 
ter, Fifth  Avenue  Theater,  Brooklyn 
Theater,  Haverly' s  in  Chicago,  Chestnut 
Street  Theater  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  San  ■ 
Francisco  and  also  several  road  companies,  ■ 
The  famous  **  Haverly  Circuit  "  was  talked 
of  and  written  of,  but  at  the  apex  of  his 
prosperity  Haverly  collapsed  and,  it  Js 
said»  returned  to  his  earlier  and  safer 
voaition  of  tlealer  in  a  faro  liank, 

Henry  E.  AbbeVt  was  another  theatrical 
speculator  who  contrived  by  an  ingenious 
combination  of  newspaper  advertising  and 
charlatanry  to  keep  his  name  before  the 


I 


Ahraham  Liftcoin  Erlanger, 

Ih  itfikir^^r  c*mttml  tu  hti  tm^rk  htHe  hartHrr,  Mr.  Erhinji^r  wottid  do  ctrdti  to  a  f^tUe  ring.      Hf  is 

a  brother  to  fiftfrhr//  L    iirlaMj^fr,    Tammany  Skf^ttff'  of  AVtt'   Vork  Cuy^  amd 

♦Vr'f-r  )iumpiuitttsly  an  ti  jfttihon  0/ hts  mront^. 


"piihWr,.  He  was  christened  ihc  Napoleon 
of  Managers,  and  not  until  the  failure  of 
Abbey,  Schoefel  and  Gran  did  the  world 
learn  that  owing  to  the  professional  actj- 
men  of  Mauriee  (irau — who  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  prosperous  grand  opera  in  Amer- 
ica— and  the  united  laliors  of  Grau  and 
Schocffel,  Henry  K.  Abbey  was  boosted 
into  a  position  nature  never  intended  him 
to  adorn.  He,  too,  was  a  gambler,  thea- 
trical and  otherwise^ 

SIX   MEN    IN    CONTROL 

It  was  on  an  August  day  in  1896,  that 
after  any  amount  of  preliminary  rum- 
bling, the  storm  finally  burst  on  upper 
Broadway   and   the  Theatrical  Syndicate 


was  the  fruit  thereof.  If  chance,  mother 
of  all  mortal  destinies,  had  |Hrrposcly 
selected  the  men  who  composed  the  organi- 
zation* they  could  not  have  lieen  mure 
caxelully  or  suitably  ] ticked.  Six  in  num- 
Iveri  they  literally  apportioned  out  the  theat- 
rical country  amongst  them.  Their  names 
are  Al  Hayman,  Charles  Frohman,  Marc 
Rlaw,  Abraham  Lincoln  Erlanger,  Samuel 
F.  Nird linger — who  calls  hitnself  Nixon — 
and  J,  Frederick  Zimmerman.  This 
grouping  is  a  significant  one, 

Charles  Frohman  lo-day  controls  the 
Empire  Theater,  Criterion^  Lyceum,  Gar- 
rick,  Savoy,  Madison  Sciuare,  Knicker- 
bocker and  Garden  theaters  in  New  Yorkj 
in  London,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Vaude- 
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Noi  on  actual  member  oj  thf.  Syndicate,  Daniel  Frohman  is  a  power  in  its  affairs,  and  can  fair^  i^g 
said  to  supply  the  mnly  desire  for  the  artistic  disc  over  able  in   7'rust  productions. 


ville  theaters.  Some  say  that  he  will  suc- 
cessfully straddle  London  as  he  has  New 
YorL* 

Except  Albert  Ha^tnan,  Mr.  Frohman 
is  the  least  well-kmiwn  manager  in  Amer- 
ica. He  avoids  first  nights  and  divides 
his  time  between  London  and  New  York. 
He  has  a  country  house  at  Port  Chester  and 
when  in  the  city  lives  at  Sherry' s.  H  e  is  a  roly- 
poly  man,  short,  apoplci  tic,  good-hearted 
and  very  much  liked  by  his  friends  and  as- 


sociates. He  dresses  carelessly,  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  newspapers,  a  great  eater  of  pie 
and  cake,  and  a  worker  who  seems  tireless. 
He  walks  with  a  jerky  step  and  avoids  pub- 
lic cafes  and  the  haunts  of  men.  Unlike 
his  brother  Daniel,  he  is  not  artistic  and 
his  one  idea  besides  business  is  his  home. 
He  is  unmarried. 

AL  Ha)Tnan  is  a  clubman,  a  millionaire, 
and,  naturally,  a  yacht  owner.  He  is  curl 
in   his  business   alTairs,    dislikes   theaters, 


^H     tions 


*  In  connection  with  this  statement,  it  is  interestinjj  to  note  that  Mr.  Frohman  has  recently 
boasted  of  heing^  to-day  in  control  of  thirty-one  English  and  American  stars  and  of  fifty  produc- 
tions for  the  coming  season. — The  Editors, 
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jUargat'ci  lilington, 

Rfc^»t}v  m<i*ttr,i  /.J    ir*     n,tffiet  Frokman.    She  tititi  bf  the  Uading  lady  of  the  New  Lyceum 
Siock  ComjfytiMy  nexi  season. 


plays  and  pUyers,  and  wof^liips  art  if  the 
box  office  is  of  the  same  opinion.  He 
spends  much  of  his  time  cruising  in  foreign 
waters.  His  brother,  Alfred,  looks  after 
his  elder  brother's  affiiirs  in  his  absence. 
He  is  not  a  member  of  the  Syndicate,  but 
he  ought  to  be.  He  is  good-looking,  blue- 
eyed,  blond,  and  an  ardent  golfist,  swim- 
mer and  general  sportsman.  The  only 
Abraham  Linrnln  Erlanger  is  a  man  under- 
sized and  with  a  bald  pate.  He  is  not 
handsome,  but  he  is  useful.  Infected  with 
the  notion    that  he   may  be  attacked  by 


some  discontented  actor  or  manager,  Mr, 
Erlanger  is  always  in  physical  training.  He 
makes  a  punching  bag  of  a  trainer  who  ac- 
companies him  everywhere,  and  he  is  said 
to  be  a  dead  shot  with  a  revolver.  Erlan- 
ger goes  to  his  theaters  on  first  nights  and 
never  seems  awed  by  the  dramatic  critics. 
He  has  been  overheard  expressing  opin- 
ions of  their  capacity.  But  he  is  a  kindly 
man  at  times,  and  does  not  look  ill  in  a 
Tuxedo — which  he  wi//  wear  wtlh  a  silk 
hat!  Otherwise,  he  is  rich  and  lives 
and  entertains  lavishly  in  a  sumptuous 
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house  on  the  West  side,  just  around  the 
comer  from  his  troublesome  friend,  David 
Belnsco.  He  is  a  meml>er  of  the  l.ambs 
and  the  DcTnocratic  Chibs* 

His  partner.  Marc  Klaw,  is  shin,  sandy  of 
complexion,  and  resembles  a  membtT  of 
the  Slavonic  race.  He  h  tirnid,  deteren- 
tial,  and  spends  his  time  placating  his 
energetic  associate.  Rather  inchned  to 
home  life,  Mr.  Klaw  is  very  fond  of  his 
children.  He  is  a  great  schemer  in  Inisi- 
ness. 

Nixon  and  Zimmerman  spend  their  en* 
tire  time  in  Philadelphia,  where  their 
business  interests  are  chiefly  located.  Mn 
Zimmerman  had  an  interest  in  the  ill-fated 
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Ira<iuois  Theater,  as  had  Klaw  and  Ivrlan- 
ger.  His  son*  J.  Frederick  Zimmerman,  Jr. , 
is  a  rising  power  in  the  theatrical  workl, 
and  will  probably  succeed  his  father  in  the 
Syndicate.  He  manages  several  theaters. 
In  addition  to  the  managers  actually  in 
the  Syndicate  there  are  half  a  dozen  who  are 
closely  related  10  them.  Frank  McKee, 
one  time  the  partner  of  Charles  Hoyt,  and 
once  lessee  of  the  Garrick  and  Savoy  thea- 
ters, manages  several  stars.  Mr.  McKee 
was  formerly  an  advance  agent,  and  is  a 
native  of  Louisville*  Kentucky.  He  iii 
popular,  rubicund,  a  pleasant  companion, 
and  so  suspicious  that,  as  he  often  says, 
he  expects  to  wake  up  some  morning  and 


I 
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Miss  Blanche  Bates. 

A  Mt&r  0f  Bffasco*j  rreatian.  who  figures  only  in  his  firottttcftoMs  ami  ha.<  madf  hrr  grr^atfui  sutefsx 

in  "Th^  Darfinx  of  thj*  Gods:" 


find  ihr  roof  gone  over  him.  He  has  evi- 
dently studied  the  methods  of  the  Syndi- 
r^ate  dosely! 

THE   SMALLER    FRV 

Charles  B.  Dillingham  is  an  ex -journalist. 
He  was  a  writer  of  theatrical  paragraphs 
in  an  evening  newspaper  and  graduated  to 
the  Frohmaii  academy,  where  he  kept 
house  so  faithfully  that  he  is  Charles  Froh- 
man's  private  secretary  and  right  hand 
man.  He  is  known  as  the  Faithful  Shadow, 
and  he  never  speaks  unless  spoken  to.  In 
restaurants,  where  he  goes  to  eat — for  he 
is  a  bachelor — Mr,  DiUingham  is  even  sub- 
dued.    XVlieo  the  Syndicate  has  retired  or 


has  gone  to  the  country,  he  rides  in  shi>wy 
motor  cars  said  to  l:»c  uf  great  value, 

William  B.  Harris  is  the  manager  of  the 
beautiful  Hudson  Theater,  He,  too,  like 
Mr.  McKee,  has  the  **  roof  off  his  house  *  * 
facial  ex]>ression.  He  is  a  reser\^ed  man 
and  boasts  many  friends, 

Daniel  Frohman  is  next  door  to  the 
Syndicate  by  relationship  and  business 
connections.  He  was  formally  a  newspa- 
per man,  and  is  cultured,  a  lover  of  books* 
pictures  and  high -class  music  He  some- 
times manages  musical  artists,  such  as 
Kubelik  and  Veczey.  Mn  Frohman  is  a ' 
gentleman,  and  averse  to  all  rude,  bull- 
dozing methods  in  theatrical  management, 
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Hii  name  ongmtUfy  was  NirdHmger. 


The  firm  of  Nixon,  &  Zimmerman  c&mtroi  ike  Huaiers  ^ 
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He  recently  married  Margaret  Illington, 
who  is  to  be  the  leading  lady  of  his  New 
Lyceum  stcx^k  cornpruiy.  He  also  man- 
ages Daly^s  Theater. 

It  is5  unnecessary  to  dwell  just  now  on 
the  personalities  of  the  managers  supporting 
the  Syndicate  in  its  great  fight  for  ahsolute 
supremacy.  They  are  to  be  furnished 
when  needed,  no  matter  what  their  private 
views  on  the  subject,  or  whether  or  no 
their  sympathies  are  with  the  minority  in 
the  one-sided  conflict,  Oscar  Hammer- 
stein,  good-natured,  impulsive,  egotistic, 
hard-working  Oscar,  ahvays  building  thea- 
ters, only  to  lose  them  somewhere  on  the 
way;  the  young,  energetic  Schubert  broth- 
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ers,  the  irrepressible  **  Billy**  Brady,  hus- 
l>and  of  Grace  Cfcorge;  Jacob  Lilt,  the 
Sires,  Gilmore  and  Tompkins,  A.  W. 
Dingwall,  J.  Wesley  Rosen(.]uest.  J,  H, 
Springer,  J.  P.  Adlcr,  A.  Lichtcnstein, 
Charles  N,  Schroeder.  Henry  Rosenberg, 
Charles  Burnham,  and  others  who  say 
nothing,  but  accept  the  attractions  sent 
them  by  the  Syndicate.  And  you  cannot 
criticise  them  for  this.  They  are  in  the 
business  for  their  health — precisely  that; 
the  health  that  comes  from  well- filled  cof- 
fers .  H  err  Co n r e i d ,  ro nd  11  ct  i ng  a  G  erman 
Theater  and  managing  the  opera  at  the 
Metropolitan  is  a  Syndicate  in  himself. 
Colonel  Savage  is  considered  a  possible  rival 


I 


^1 


y,  Frederick  Zimmerman^ 

tVith  his  partner^  Mr.  Zimmerman  is  thf  iravelinip  reprtsentativt*  of  ike   Truxt^  tvith  heastquartets  in 

Pktlade/pkia, 


in  the  fifld  by  the  Syndic^ite  and  his  mcjves 
are  closely  watched,  lie  is  a  growing 
power. 

Mr.  Haj^naii  began  his  career  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  He  controlled  many  thea- 
ters in  the  middle  and  far  West  before 
he  contemplated  this  wholesale  partnership. 
Klaw  and  Erlanger  had  for  years  con- 
trolled the  Southern  States,  not  only  for 
theatrical  but  for  musical  companies. 
The  routes  that  lead  from  the  North  and 
East  to  the  South  have  felt  and  still  feci 
their  iron  dictation,  Nixon  and  Zimmer- 
man  control  Philadelphia,  that  is, 
Pennsylvania;  Charles  Frohman,  New 
York  City  and  State,  Boston  and  the 
East  generally,     I'hese  were  established 


facts  years  previous  to  the  inception  of  the 
Syndicate.  It  is  easy  to  sec  in  the  com- 
bination, not  chance,  but  design.  There 
are  no  more  men  directing  the  machine 
and  participating  in  its  profits  than  are  ab- 
solutely necessary.  To  alter  the  figure  of 
speech,  it  is  a  small  crew  for  such  a  large 
ship,  but  it  is  as  large  as  it  ever  will  be. 
There  is  room  for  no  more  and  mutual 
jealousies  would  forbid  any  infusion  of  new 
blood  until  through  death,  disaster  or  a 
quarrel  such  a  thing  will  become  a  neces- 
sity, 

THE   SYSTEM 

When  once  the  Syndicate  methods  were 

firmly  established  and  the  system  began  to 
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m//tam  B.  Harris. 

"«<f  of  the  younger  niatta^rts  enttrely  tn  harmony  with  the  Syndicate  and  its  methods. 


run  smoothly  from  Maine  to  California, 
it  was  impossible  to  withhold  a  tribute  of 
admiration  for  such  formidable  results. 
**What  a  system!"  one  involuntarily  ex- 
claims, thereby  echoing  the  remark  of  the 
peddler  who  was  so  unceremoniously 
kicked  from  floor  to  floor  in  a  large  mer- 
cantile skyscraper.  And  it  may  be  noted 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  ethnological  influences  as  applied  to 
modern  business  methods  that  only  one 
Christian  is  a  member  of  the  Theatrical  Syn- 
dicate and  he  is  said  to  be  a  convert. 

The  principal  point  of  departure  in  the 
new  venture  was  the  stem  abolition  of  the 
gambling  element.  Luck,  good  or  bad» 
was  ahvays  a  contingency;  but  the  reckless 
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** plunging,'*  the  unpremeditated  dashes 
into  doubtful  speculation,  the  whole  bag 
of  cheap- John  manager's  tricks  were 
thrown  aside  by  the  Syndicate.  Business 
methods,  not  of  Wall  Street,  but  the  pro- 
cedure of  any  first-class  banking  establish  - 
ment  were  the  model  of  the  Syndicate.  At 
first  it  was  nothing  else  but  a  booking 
agency  and  its  genuine  ofi*ers  to  put  theat- 
rical affairs  on  a  sound  fooling  and  a  cash 
basis  were  accepted  with  alacrity  by  grate- 
ful managers.  Previous  to  this,  the  busi- 
ness of  booking  a  company  was  conducted 
on  a  haphazard,  go-as-you-please,  slap- 
dash basis.  The  forty  odd  booking  agen- 
cies could  and  did  guarantee  engagements 
in  dties  at  the  time  desired.     The  trouUe 
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was  that  these  people  promised  everyone 
the  same  thing,  so  that  it  was  no  unusual 
occurrence  for  two  or  three  light  opera 
companies,  two  or  three  rival  stars,  to  be 
playing  simultaneously  in  one  place.  When 
these  clashes  came  at  the  holidays,  Christ- 
mas or  Easter,  the  financial  results  were 
disastrous,  and  interfered  with  holiday 
good  feeling. 

Another  thing:  twenty- five  years  ago  the 
names  of  theatrical  managers  of  sound 
financial  standing  were  few.  It  was  no 
uncommon  sight  in  a  Western  or  Southern 
town  for  the  company  to  decamp  owing 
hotel  bills  and  theater  rent.  All  the  current 
jokes  about  actors  and  their  barn-storming 
and  pacing  railroad  ties  in  lieu  of  decent 
theaters,  hotel  and  transportation,  had  in 
those  *  *  good  old  days,  *  *  a  foundation. 
Signed  contracts  were  mere  waste  paper 
when  hard  times  supervened.  An  unwrit- 
ten law  prevailed  in  the  profession — no 
])lay,  no  pay.  The  reverse  is  the  rule  to- 
day. And  then  the  skipping  from  one 
point  to  another;  from  Washington  to  New 
Orleans,  from  Bangor  to  San  Francisco, 
without  a  single  stop  on  the  way!  Rail- 
road fares  soon  swallow  profits. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  and  kin- 
dred evils  were  crying  ones.  The  wretched 
credit  of  the  theatrical  manager  was,  as  a  rule, 
the  result  of  his  equally  wretched  business 
habits.  He  may  have  been  more  pictur- 
esque, but  he  did  not  always  pay  salaries. 
He  drank  and  smoked,  but  sometimes  went 
without  a  meal.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recall 
him — big,  domineering,  vociferous,  a  swearer 
of  round  oaths,  wearing  broadcloth  and  dia- 
monds if  business  were  good;  if  it  were 
bad,  he  d — d  all  creation  and  drank  for 
consolation.  However,  there  were  repu- 
table men,  men  of  brains  with  artistic  tal- 
ent and  with  grand  business  heads  on  their 
shoulders,  at  the  time  when  their  noisier 
brethren  were  rampant  throughout  the 
land.  We  need  not  recall  Wallack,  Pal- 
mer, Augustin  Daly  and  a  few  others. 
They  stood  for  all  that  was  elevating  in  the 
drama.   But  they  were  sadly  in  the  minority. 

Such  then  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
when  Charles  Frohman  was  an  advance 
man  for  J.  H.  Haverly.  Previous  to  this 
he  had  sold  tickets  at  Hooley's  Theater, 
Brooklyn,  and  in  1877  went  West  with  an 
**  Our  Boys*'  company.  When  in  188 1 
he  bought  the  rights  to  **  Shenandoah  * ' 

•  This  list,  enormously  increased  by  the  giowth 


— he  wsui  only  iwJ 
time — and  went  i 
fortune  was  assurl 
touched  has  siiccJ 

The  last  day  cl 
men  mentioned  all 
themselves  the  Tm 
rivals  and  the  wo  J 
Trust,  Their  obi 
signed  agrcemcnti 
kind  of  a  secret  J 
folio  w:^; —  I 

**  No  at  tract  io  I 
'dny  of  the  siiidl 
amusement  (/.  ^.  J 
the  combination  1 
hereafter  come  unl 
wiU  insist  on  pll 
theater  or  place  cl 
party  hereto  haviil 
amusement  in  F»ail 
give  his  or  their  cl 
mtt  sakl  attraction 
theater  or  place  ol 
ties  hereto  mutual 
the  ai tract i tins  owl 
are  concerned,  tm 
aters  bcreinabovel 
remain  out  of  thel 
aters  or  places  of  I 
ivQly  located,  fl 
that  the  ra^pectivJ 
play  against  any  I 
opposition  theaterl 
ten  consent  of  thi 
at  said  competitivl 
place  of  amusemerl 
the  agreement  witi 
of  all  the  parties  I 
and  Erlanger  shJ 
theaters  specified  I 
Hay  man  and  Frcl 
of  tht  finances  al 
from  the  theaters  I 
Nixon  and  ZimmJ 
ing  TepresentaliVel 
And  now  the  I 
boil  and  bubble.  I 
in  nearly  every  cil 
tually  in  the  hJ 
Shortly  after  the  I 
houses  were  col 
offered  was  thirJ 
We  fill  your  the  J 
of  tht  Sfndictte,  wUl  I 
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to  go  from  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago 

to  New  Orlcani^  had  to  secure  the  privilege 
from  the  Syndicate,  Nor  need,  by  rea- 
son of  this  iitrntegic  superiority,  a  diy  be 
completely  undtT  the  subjection  of  the 
Syndicate.  It  might  boast  a  stock  com- 
jjany  and  one  or  two  independent  the- 
aters, Hut  of  what  use  were  these?  They 
wtTL'  like  an  nrmy  walled  in  by  the  foe, 
unalile  to  couiinunicatc  with  the  outside 
world.  No  manager  with  any  knowledge 
of  geogTa[ihy  and  his  own  finances  cares  to 
hop  over  the  map  of  the  United  States  in 
search  of  a  theater,  San  Francisco  boasts 
of  an  independent  theater  or  two;  but  of 
what  avail  are  thej?c  if  your  company  must 
pas>si  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Omaha,  To- 
le«lii,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Kansas 
City?  Chicajro,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland  and 
Uetrojt  are  excellent  cities,  though  closed 
ones  if  the  managers  are  not  friendly  with 
the  powers  that  I>e, 

Then  the  alternative.  Suppose  your 
mana^fer,  being  an  independent  man  who 
resents  .such  high-handed  tyrrany>  avows 
his  Intention  uf  avoiding  the  first-class 
houses  and  of  taking  his  company  to  the 
jseeond.  What  then?  Mn  Joseph  Brooks, 
a  ci nine! lion  uf  the  Syndicate,  ofl'ered  this 
(lueHiIon  at  the  out.set  and  was  probably 
silenced  for  his  acuteneas  by  the  usual 
means.      He  asked -^ — 

**Sup[Mjse  a  trust  controlled  the  best 
theaters  iu  Boston,  and  for  some  reason 
tried  la  shut  out  Mr.  Cran e.  W hat  won  1  d 
betheresnlt?  Why,  I  should  simply  go 
to  a  second-class  house  and  raise  the 
l^riccs,  and  thus  bring  another  first-dass 
house  into  the  field/* 

Vcs,  l)ut  w^ould  he  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish tilts  desirable  object?  The  ques- 
tion was  answered  m  no  uncertain  tones 
by  the  experience  of  the  dissenters,  and 
we  shall  refer  to  it  in  another  chapter. 

deal/  ii'i/h  //ic  ac/ors,  playwrighh^  praduecrs  and 
if  dts/*otism  of  ilte  prtsmt  day,  will  be  described  in 
/  fh is  umjr-itr^int'.—TwK  E DI TO KS* 
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THE  CAREER  OF  JEAN 


By   Harriet   Gaylord 


WITH    DRAWINGS    IJV    CLAHENCK  T.     LfSDRKWl 


I  r  wa§  nearly  two  hours  after 
they  had  left  the  landing 
stage 'at  Liverpool  before 
Mrs.  Randolph  went  to  her 
stateroom.  Jean  always 
■  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  it  had*  been  restful  just  to 
sit  idly  watching  the  sea  gulls  swarm  in> 
the  sunset  light  between  the  ship  and  the  fast 
receding  curves  of  the  shore.  A  tiresome 
night  journey  from  Paris  had  culminated 
weeks  of  strenuous  servitude  to  shops  and 
dressmakers,  and  the  petite,  white-haired 
woman  registered  gratitude  in  high  heaven 
that  she  and  her  niece  might  claim  at  least 
one  week  of  rest  before  the  exacting  strain 
of  the  winter's  work. 

Tapping  lightly  on  the  door  she  called: — 
**  It  is  I,  Jean.      May  I  come?" 
**0,  yes,  dearest,  do.    I  want  you.   How 
do  I  look?" 

**  Why,  Jean!  what  pranks  are  you  up  to 
now?  Aren't  you  going  back  to  the  stage 
soon  enough  without  improvising  on  this 
boat?" 

**  O,  I'm  just  so  tired,  I  thought  this 
would  keep  people  at  a  distance.  They 
can*  t  recognize  me  as  *  Mary  Martin  '  now, 
because  all  the  magazine  pictures  have 
powdered  hair  and  a  big  pompadour.  Is 
it  so  dreadful,  sweetheart  ?  Don't  you 
think  I'm  safe  ?     Say  you  do!" 

She  rumpled  her  aunt's  pretty  hair, 
kissed  her,  then  stood  back,  casting  down 
her  eyes  demurely  for  inspection. 

Mrs.  Randolph  looked  her  over  criti- 
cally, glad  to  find  she  had  not  acquired 
ugliness.  The  big  fluffy  mop  of  chestnut 
hair  was  parted  and  drawn  back  as  tightly 
as  the  obstinate  waves  allowed  into  a  non- 
holiday  appearing  coil  at  the  back  of  her 
head.  This  gave  her  the  appearance  of 
an  unornamented  English  girl.     Her  violet 


eyes  were  shroud 
riramed  spectacleJ 
ing  in  its  curves  J 
maltreat »- — dJid  yt 
had    turned   the  I 
severe  blue  serge  J 
at  neck  and  wri^l 
grace  of  her  tall, 
trim  Puritan  i^^/^/l 
with  Jean   Rand<| 
tress  of  chiffons, 

Her  aunt  shook 
then  smiled  as  s^li 

*  *  I  think  you 
observers.  Are 
on  the  boat  whorij 

*'l  think  not, 
list  carefully.     Ar 
known  in  the  EasI 
slight  a  disguise  \J 
thatr' 

She  lifted  a  heij 
birth,  opened  it,  al 
then,  in  the  attiti^ 
declaimed  > — 

**  In  another 
aunt,  the  CTJlicfi  cj| 
mar  me  forever, 
maiden  will  be  fail 
the  heaven  of  mal 
total  mctro|3olitan  I 
den  whirl  to  the  vM 
naturally.  '  *  Sa  J 
Vou  know  '  the  rf 
temper, ' ' 

'  *  To  just  what  I 
posed  to  be  chapd 
Mrs,  Randolph. 

'^Pm    a   Irainc] 
have  taken  me  ac 
the  sea  air  after 
with  a  patient  whd 
Don' t  you  see  thil 


//fj  (/nizztcuf  gase  fed  art  htr /rilU  and  jiummtries. 


^^De< 


the  second  act  of  my  phy,  and  also  make 
it  possible  for  me  to  rest  after  the  giddy 
whirl  of  keeping  up  with  a  young  woman 
of  your  rapid  tendencies  m  Paris  ?  Gracious ! 
There's  the  second  bugle.  I'm  glad  this 
isn't  a  fashionable  boat/* 


Mrs.  Randolph  found  Jean  had  secured 
seatii  at  the  eaptain's  table,  but  near  the 
middle,  where  they  need  not  be  agreeable 
to  their  neighbors  unless  they  chose.  On 
the  whole  her  survey  was  satisfactory. 
The  peo]>!c  opposite  were  wholly  possible. 
Decidedly  the  most    interesting  face  was 
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that  of  a  man  in  clerical  dress.  Tall, 
slightly  angular  in  frame,  he  was  evidently 
a  ritualist.  His  face  was  ascetic,  almost 
sad  in  repose,  but  she  divined  that  benc-ath 
the  melancholy  eyes  and  repressed  out- 
lines of  that  grim  mouth  lurked  great 
capacity  for  tenderness.  Perhaps  his  bands 
attracted  her  most.  They  were  long,  slen- 
der, eloquent  in  their  nervous  movement:^. 
Several  times  her  eyes  met  his  with  the 
slight  shock  which  betokens  in  strangers 
the  infallible  instinct  underl>'ing  magnetic 
selection,  and  she  saw  he  glanced  at  Jean 
with  the  same  keen  interest.     Afterwards 


I 
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she  asked  Jean  if  she  had  noticed  him. 

**Yes,  isn't  he  interesting?*'  drawled 
the  girl  in  bored  tones,  **  Auntie,  dear, 
he  is  just  your  type  of  man.  I  foresee  a 
glorious  flirtation  for  you,  and  when  we 
land  I  shall  have  to  assist  at  the  obsequies! 
You  do  give  me  so  much  trouble,  dearest. '  * 

The  trouble  began  next  day,  and  Jean 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  a  corner  of  her  own 
on  the  hurricane  deck,  leaving  her  aunt 
with  the  English  curate,  Mr^  Grendall, 
who  did  not  seem  prone  to  burden  his 
listeners  with  parochial  statistics.  In  fact 
he  was  not  very  talkative  and  appeared  a 
trifle  weary  of  himself.  In  spite  of  Jean's 
indiff*ercnce,  she  lost  no  remark  of  her 
aunt's  concerning  the  new  acquaintance. 
She   herself   avoided   all  companionship. 

When  her  brother-in-law's  second  mar-* 
riage  had  caused  Jean  unhappiness,  Mrs. 
Randolph  had  cast  in  her  lot  with  the 
high-spirited  girl  who  now  saw  the  path 
open  to  the  Mecca  of  her  girlhood  dreams. 
She  had  been  fortunate  in  securing  instruc- 
tions from  a  prominent  actor,  an  old  fam- 
ily friend,  and  had  made  her  ddbut  with 
him  in  San  Francisco. 

*  *  Thank  Heaven,  a  gifted  ingenue  has 
mercifully  escaped  the  dramatic  schools!*' 
wrote  the  critic  whose  verdict  she  had 
most  dreaded.  Her  charm  was  individual, 
but  her  extraordinary  success  testified  to  a 
subtle  magnetism  whose  source  lay  deeper 
than  mere  physical  beauty.  It  vibrated  in 
every  velvet  note  of  her  voice.  It  beamed 
in  her  piquant  humor. 

Three  days  out  there  came  a  furious 
storm.  Mrs.  Randolph  was  not  one  of  the 
happy,  sure-footed  minority,  and  when 
Jean  went  out  on  the  promenade  deck 
after  dinner,  she  was  practically  alone. 

''  Be  careful  to  keep  near  the  rail.  Miss 
Randolph,"  shouted  the  captain  through 
the  storm.  *  *  I  see  you  have  your  sea  legs 
on,  but  be  careful!" 

**  Never  fear,"  she  answered.  **I've 
experienced  worse  storms  than  this  on  the 
Great  Lakes  in  tramp  schooners.  Why, 
this  deck  is  as  steady  as  the  floor  of  a 
church.  * ' 

*' Not  like  mine!*'  sounded  in  ringing 
tones  behind  her,  and  she  turned  to  see 
Mr.  Grendall.  **  Do  take  my  arm  and  let 
us  breast  this  together.   Glorious,  isn't  it  ?' * 

His  bored  manner  was  gone;  he  looked 
eager  and  dauntless,  keyed  to  harmony 
with  the  tumult  of  nature. 


There  was  mischi 
called  back:^ —        I 

"Isn*t  that  jtistl 
me  independent  anl 
vanity  by  ufTeringl 
you,  lord  of  crcatil 
with  fierce  things -I 
ward,  thoQjh,  whel 
these  zephyrs/^      I 

Turning,  she  gJ 
wind  surges.  One  J 
to  clutch  tlie  rail,  I 
was  shaken  as  he  I 
ous  lead.  This  orJ 
boat  When  she  I 
in  advance  p  a  tremJ 
twisted  her  for  a  til 
firom  her  feet  and  I 
into  his  arms.  T  J 
against  the  railing  I 
one  ann,  while  iiel 
moment,  her  whitel 
again^  his  own.      I 

'*Wehadihelit| 
she  gasped  as  he  I 
let's  crawl  humblJ 
drooping  pride  in  cJ 
but  that  was  glol 
smiled  at  him  witn 
had  yet  seen  her  I 
so  much  for  mcetiti 
sufficient  avolrdiipci 

That  night,  just  I 
she  felt  her  face  gJ 
lection  of  that  coin  I 

<<He  \%  actually  1 
herself  I 

It  was  not  so  poJ 
erend  Richard  Ore  J 
Jean  found  herself 
understand  his  atl 
One  little  incrdentl 
ing.  As  they  sJ 
railing  amidships  I 
proached  I 

"Mr.  Grendall,! 
take  charge  of  the  I 
row?  I  am  suj-c  I 
board  will  be  glad  tl 
ance. ' '  I 

Jean  looked  u|)l 
Grendall' s  tentativJ 
deprecatiaifly:  ''  I  I 
any  way,  realty,  hul 
will  be  far  more  A 
aid.     Try  the  oihci 

Mr.  Grrmhiirs^  irl 
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'*  CongrLUulations! 
Was  that  acting  ?'' 

Her  voire;  trembled 
she  answered:- — 

*' No,  '  first  aid  to  the  injured/  Tl 
interest  was  wholly  genuine.  Poor  man! 
we've  saved  him,  but  at  w*hat  costl  You*  11 
call  mc  again,  if  I  can  help  you,  woa't  yoti  ? 
It  makes  me  feel  more  worthy  of  my 
shell.  '^ 

**  Indeed  I  will.  If  you  hadn't  handed 
me  artery  forceps  Tvhen  I  asked  for  liga- 
tures,  1  should  never  have  known  you  were 
faking. ' ' 

When  Jean  reached  the  hurrieane  deck, 
she  found  Mr.  Grehdall  stretched  in  her 
chair.      Sjiringing  to  his  feet  he  said; — 

**1  had  to  wait  for  you.  I've  been 
chewing  the  cud  of  humiHation  ever  sltkce 
you  left,  thanks  to  your  gentle  reproof. 
You  must  think  me  an  awful  dufler  for 
shirking  my  duty.'* 

She  looked  at  hlni  meditatively  as  he 
tucked  in  her  rugs, 

*^It's  tpieerj  isn't  it?'*  she  answered* 
*'  I  shoidd  have  despised  you  ifyou'd  been 
a  doctor,  or  a  sailor,  or  a  fireman,  but  to 
have  hiid  you  lead  those  services  w*ould 
have  irritated  me.  It*s  instinctive.  I  won- 
der why?" 

He  flashed  a  keen  glance  at  her,  then 
shruugtd  hii^  shoulders, 

*^  Ri^ht  or  wrong,  I'm  glad  you  fee!  that 
I  shouldn't  want  you  to  think  I  had  failed 
to  stand  by  my  guns.  Some  day  I  shall 
exi)lain  my  diTcliction  to  you/* 

*'r>o  you  know  where  your  work  will 
be  in  America  ?*' 

''  1  atn  ilnnking  of  New  York  at  iirsL 
Later  1  rnay  be  driven  to  smaller  towas. 
\\\i  shiill  ste.  But  tell  me  about  your  pro- 
fess i  (►  n ,      A  re  you  fond  o f  it  ?*  * 

"Infinitely!"  she  exclaimed,  her  face 
radiant. 

'*  It  i!S  one  of  the  noblest  callings  In  life 
for  a  woman,"  he  declared. 

'  *  Uh !'  *  she  said  blankly j  then  with  hasty 
convfction,  *^yes.** 

' '  Why  do  you  look  so  sphinx-like  ?* ' 
demanded. 

''  Because  I  am  a  womaii,  and  it  is  our 
trump  card," 

"  An<l  your  thoughts?" 

''On  the  nubility  of  my  calling/'  Her 
eyes  were  very  demure^ 

"Take   off  those  spectacles!" 
dered. 


^ 
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Jean  fairljr  jiimf>ed. 

**0,  1  i>cg  pardon,"  he  said  *'That 
seemed  awfully  tiuddcn  didn't  it?  But  it 
isn't  I've  been  mortifying  the  demand.s 
of  my  aesthetic  nature  by  a  mighty  effort 
ever  since  I  looked  across  the  table  and 
discovered  you  that  first  night  at  dinner. 
After  four  days*  constant  self- restraint, 
don't  you  think  I  might  relax  a  bit  ?  Please 
take  them  off.  Please!  Oh,  you're  of- 
fended," he  pleaded  as  she  rose  and 
shook  herself  free  of  the  rugs,  **  That's 
narrow  I  I  didn't  think  you' d  be  ungen- 
erous. ' ' 

She  could  hardly  speak  for  fear  of  laugh- 
ing. 

**I*m  not  in  the  least  angry/'  she  as- 
serted, **but  my  aunt  will  need  me. 
Good- by. ' ' 

As  she  went  down  stairs  she  murmured 
again:  "There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.      He  is  a  man. ' ' 

There  was  competition  for  the  girl's  at- 
tractions, and  after  thai  Grendall  did  not 
see  so  much  of  her.  The  second  day  be- 
fore the  landing  he  joined  her  as  she  went 
in  to  dinner*     His  eyes  were  commanding* 

*'Miss  Randolph,  drop  the  surgeon  and 
the  rest  of  the  fraternity  to-night  and  give 
me  my  innings.  I  have  something  1  must 
say  to  you  before  we  land. ' ' 

**At  nine,"  she  answered. 

In  her  stateroom  after  dinner  she  sat 
like  a  statue,  her  hands  damped  on  her 
Knees,  her  eyes  fearful 

**What  have  I  done?^*  she  whispered. 
'*  It's  come,  and  I  am  afraid  1  Afraid!  I 
knew  it  must  come  to  me  some  time,  but 
not  like  this.  A  clergyman!  Great 
Heaven,  II" 

They  stood  far  aft  in  silence,  the  air 
pregnant  with  words  unuttcrcd*  Nature 
had  painted  a  wonderful  background.  All 
along  the  eastern  horizon  were  thrown  up 
in  clustering  mountain  peaks,  great,  jag* 
ged,  precipitous  masses  of  cloud,  with  the 
moon  looking  through  them, 

**It  is  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun/' 
said  Ji*an  dreamily,  her  sensitive  nature 
athrill  with  the  beauty. 

He  put  his  hand  firmly  over  hers  on  the 
railing.  One  moment  sOp  then  she  drew 
away  and  turned  her  face  calmly  towards 
him. 

**  I  know  I  am  not  worthy,"  he  said, 
"but  I  have  loved  you  from  the  first  mo- 
ment.     I   must  be  many  years  older  than 


you,  but  never  bcfl 
woman  I  wished  to  I 
you  give  youi^elf  to  J 

* '  1  am  sorry,  Mr.  I 
but  I  cannot  marry  jl 

^*  May  I  know  thJ 

She  hesitated  bcfoj 

'*  I  am  not  fiitcJ 
wife.  He  is  the  lasl 
I  could  make  haj>j)y.l 

He  smiled  I 

'*May  X  not  be  I 
could  help  him  mJ 
woman  of  that  noble  I 

She  s]»oke  delibi 
subtly  understood  tJ 
herself,  and  so  forgaJ 

'*  I  will  not  marry  J 
ings,  Dorcas  Sociel 
classes,  parish  gossil 
turned,  starvation  sJ 
ards — 1 1  1  am  ulteJ 
life.     At  heart  I  am  I 

'*!  should  be  vel 
marry  a  clerg>'^man*  I 
you  can  marry  the  I 
your  frivolities  for  n 
necessary,  to  be  the  I 
loves  you?*'  I 

**  1  nurse  only  wh  J 
could  not  escape  the  I 

"  Look  me  in  ■ 
straight.  You  are  I 
you  do  not  love  me/ 1 

She  began  fiercely  I 

"  I  do  not—"       I 

"Say  it  I  Say  it  I 
phantly  as  she  caul 
paused.  I 

She  closed  her  e)l 
ing  hard.  This  newl 
ling,  and  the  man  wl 
so  near.  Then  her  I 
witchingly.  To-nighl 
spectacles  below.        I 

*  * —  marry  you  I* '  ■ 

In  spite  of  himsil 
relief.     She  looked  il 

**  I  wasn't  sure  hi 
was  only  whistling  tol 
Now  I  know  you— ca 

*'Ohr'  she  Slam™ 
"Such  conceit!"       I 

*•  Perhaps,  but  yol 
my  boyhood  faith  tl 
meant  for  me  camel 
Please  V '  holding  outi 
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made  lui  imperative  engagement  for  that 
evenint;,  Init  begged  to  be  aUowed  to  call 
on  I'ut  sday  afternoon* 

'  'Hill !  How  lame  I"  said  jean,  "  He*Jl 
l)robaMy  be  too  shocked  at  my  deceit  to 
ever  step  inside  the  walls  of  a  theater 
again.  1  should  have  liked  to  hB,vc  him 
see  m(^  onf  e  at  my  best.  * ' 

Thcrt'  was  something  lacking  in  her  iri- 
iimph  Monday  evenings  for  triumph  other- 
wise it  was.  Her  audience,  star -steeped 
to  cyninsm,  came  to  criticise,  and  stayed 
to  enjoy.  As  she  portrayed  the  caprices 
of  a  iiuiiden'i^  heart,  throbbing  with  the 
power  to  love,  running  the  gamut  of  com- 
plex and  bewitching  emotions,  yet  holding 
her  lover  long  at  bay^  the  reality  of  the 
girl  strtick  home. 

'*  I'm  glad  he  isn't  here,"  she  acknom*!- 
edged  at  latst,  *'  I  greatly  fear  me  he 
would  have  understood. " 

Afterwar<isj  at  Sherry's,  her  leading 
man,  Neil  Purdy,  put  down  his  wineglass 
with  sudden  interest. 

**  By  Jnve  !  Miss  Martin^  "he  e^rclaimed^ 
<*  There  comes  Thorpe  Clcverdon.  They 
tell  me  he  has  had  a  howling  success  to- 
night  in  'The  Parson  or  the  Man,'  1 
think  they  are  bringing  over  too  many 
Englisli  ai lors,  myself.'* 

Jean  f^unled.  **  Which  is  your  hated 
rival?'  s^hc  asked;  but  as  she  spoke 
amazeitient  on  her  aunt's  face  changed  to 
l)leiiscd  rcLirgnition  and  a  bow.  A  chair 
was  ])Ulled  back  and  she  heard  a  quick r — 

*  *  1  ^  xc  u  -r-v.  m e ,  please ,  ^ '  and  Rich ard 
Grcndall  utls  greeting  her  aunt,  then  her, 
and  notlding  to  Purdy.  She  smiled  with 
anuisciiient  as  his  quizzical  gaze  fell  on  her 
frills  and  llvinimeries. 

''I  like  it  beiterT*  he  declared, 

'^Su  do  I,'*  *ihe  challenged  back»  her 
eyes  on  his  expanse  of  Irnen. 

"  1  didn't  know  you  knew  Clevcrdon/* 
l)r{)kc  in  Purdy. 

For  tme  moment  the  world  and  all  the 
])Owers  therein  hammered  and  clanged  at 
her  hear!  and  brain.  Then,  to  her  eternal 
(red it  and  her  aunt's  tenii>oral  discomfort 
— a  viguruns  kiek  serving  both  as  a  safety^ 
valve  and  incentive  to  silence— without  the 
(juiver  of  an  eyelash,  she  Fa  id  with  non- 
chalantv^^ — 

'•  (Ih.  }r<,  we  had  the  ]ileasure  of  cross- 
ing Willi    Mr.    Cleverdon.      Didn't    I   tell 


alrLady        1  he  jjuzzled  expression  OH  Clcverdoii*s 


nt,  say- 

hi,  Mr. 
|i  to  talk 
e,  but  1 
Inuch  to 
htjni>r 

hen  re- 

Kme  lii- 
der  otie 
ihrongh 
Island 
into  a 
se  bhiht 

i  Clren- 

t,  but  it 

louded 

I  porne- 
triumph 
|ies    felL 

y  weak- 
md  the 
lly,  and 
Ttain  a. 
1  shall 

|nfl  what 
he  an- 
it    dny 

At  least 

e  ijvrr- 

\[y  come 

by.       I 

►n't    try 


:iie, 
niiig    as 

invite 
X  at  the 
i  Kt^  the 
Ifiir  I  hat 
iliun  is 
ruhii"    1 

Ihen. 

I      leu- 

pnlririty 

vva^    a 
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face  was  almost  too  severe  a  strain  on  her 
gravity, 

*'NOj  you  didn't/'  answered  Purdy, 
aggrieved,  *'^and  what's  more,  I  gave  yoti 
every  chance.  I  hope  you  two  rowed 
ott  the  ship — h's  the  solemn  duty  of  stars 
forced  into  internalional  association, '  * 

' f  What  ?  W hat*  s  that  ?  What  stars  ?' ' 
demanded  Cleverdon. 

**  Why,  you  and  Miss  Martin." 

**  Miss  Martin  ?' ' 

Jean  decided  to  intcqiose.  In  the  face 
of  Cleverdon's  self-betrayal  she  could 
afford  to  be  generous.      She  laughed. 

**  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Purdy,  Mr.  Clev- 
er don  actually  fancied  I  was  a  trained 
nurse,  and  the  mistake  was  so  flattering 
that  I  never  undeceived  him.  It  was  good 
practice  for  my  piay.  Really  he  seemed 
quite  the  parson,  too." 

**  Good  for  you!  Then  he  knows  you 
can  act** 

*^I  certainly  do/'  Cleverdon's  eyes 
were  fastened  on  the  piquant  face  before 
him.  *  *  We'  11  discuss  it  to-morrow.  I  am 
awfully  glad  to  meet  you  again. '  * 

When  he  came  next  day  she  gave  him 
her  hand  coldly,  but  her  eyes  were  glad. 

**rm  sorry  I  cannot  come  see  you 
act,**  he  said, 

*'  It  is  hardly  necessary,  is  it?  I  don't 
regret  that  I  cannot  hear  your  sermons/' 

**I  don't  know  if  one  of  us  ought  to 
apologize,  '*  he  suggested  tentatively,  **  If 
so,  which  one?" 

She  smiled. 

"  We  were  both  sinned  against  and  sin- 
ningt  weren't  we  ?  I  think  we  can  drop  it 
all*'  Then  impulsively:  **Did  you  sus- 
pect me  ?*  * 

"You  darling i  Never!*'  He  rose  from 
his  chair  and  came  to  sit  on  the  divan  at 
her  side.  *  *  We  are  wasting  precious  mo- 
ments. Dearest,  hear  me!  It  is  not  the 
clergyman,  but  the  man  now.  There  will 
be  no  Dorcas  Societies  or  turned  clothes, 
I  can  give  you  everything  you  wish  if  you 
will  accept  my  love.      Plea,se  say  yes  I** 

She  withdrew  her  hands  from  his,  say- 
ing  coldly: — 

**  I  don't  cafL'  for  actors.  As  a  class 
they  combine  unpleasantly  the  vices  of 
men  wiih  the  vanities  of  women. '* 

**  Cheap  clap-trap!  There  arc  as  fine 
men  on  the  stage  as  off, — men  and  cads  in 
every  profession.  * ' 

*^  You  force  me  to  say  that  neither  the 


clergyman  nor  the  aJ 
Under  no  circumstaJ 

**You*rc  not  mJ 
don't  love  any  one  el 

**  0,  it  tsn*t  a  quJ 
spoke  impatiently.  I 
would  understand.  I 
make,  success  to  wil 
and  my  ambition  is  I 
come  between  me  an 

He  rose  and  walB 
then  returned.  I 

**  Look  up  ;il  mm 
said.  "It  is  all  I  lil 
not  change.  Since  I 
me,  I  must  Tvait.  ll 
fame,  longer  ifyouwl 
weighed  all  the  worlJ 
of  being  just  a  woml 
the  love  of  the  man  I 
rendered  her  life,— tl 

For  a  moment  he  I 
eredj  but  she  did  nJ 
to  the  door,  and  J 
down  on  her  heart  aJ 

She  sent  him  no  J 
winter  in  which  she  1 
of  the  God  Success^  I 
end,  fled  with  her  a  J 
Switzerland.  She  lol 
horn  and  BreithornI 
she  saw  them  unmovl 
two  great  tears  rollcl 
at  which  she  made  vl 
a  tiny  handkerchief  I 

*'  Oj  I  hate  you  I 
^*  You  are  just  as  iryl 
ren  as  fame,  and  thai 
I  know,  '*  I 

She  heard  footstejl 
on  the  cliff  above,  bJ 
care.  Turning  her  fl 
for  the  intruder  to  I 
ceased,  and  she  reaJil 
looking  down  on  her  il 
of  wonders !  HeavenI 
into  singing: —  I 

"  Jean,  you  didn*l 
oomc, ' '  I 

Had  the  world  evJ 
mera  as  selfish  arnbitil 
of  angel  was  not  so  si 
ment  which  drove  hJ 

*^  Oh,  my  dear,  urn 
ment^'  she  whisiJcrJ 
the  Monch  and  the  I 
bly  overhear,  I 
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LET  it  l»c  y<iiiiiltiti  at  the  uutseLlhat  the 
shark  is  not  bfaiiliftil  In  color,  no 
matter  what  hrdmh  of  the  Squa/idie, 
the  family  to  which  the  shark  belongs,  may 
be  represented,  there  is  always  an  absence  of 
any  tint  pleasing  to  the  eye.  A  dirty 
gray  or  dirty  slate  eolor  alliTnaling  with 
livid  white  is  the  prevailing  shade  of  the 
shark,  and  even  the  stripes  of  the  tiger 
shark  are  not^  as  one  might  snj>]>ose,  of  the 
deep,  rich  c^lor  of  the  animal  from  whii  h 
the  name  is  taken.  As  to  sha]>e,  the  same 
strictures  may  a|>ply,  Unbeautiful  in  any 
case  mtist  l>e  the  verdict,  most  emphatic- 
ally so  when  we  come  to  the  Kaiue  or 
skate  I»ranrh  of  the  great  family.  Then 
all  sharks  have  a  sinister,  villainous  appear- 
ance from  the  shajjc  and  position  of  their 
jaws  and  the  cold,  deadly  expression  in 
their  eyes.  Kspecially  is  this  the  case 
600 


with  the  k'itst  known  of  the  family,  such 
the     thresher    anti    the    saw- fish.       One 
of  the  most  awful-looking  of  ocean  mon-^ 
sters — although  I  believe  quite  harmless  tofl 
man — who   belongs  to  the   Raiitt,   is  Ihc™ 
giant  skate  or  '* Alligator  Guard*'  of  the 
Mexican  (iull,  known  locally  by  the  sinis- 
ter sobrii|uet  of '*Piscau  del  Diablo,**  or 
Devil-fish.    And  as  if  ail  these  disadvan- 
tages were  not  sufficient  to  load  the  p< 
rreatyre    with,    hundreds    of    yarns    havi 
been  invented,  pul^hshed  and  incorporate 
in    authentic  natural   histories    concerning 
the  shark  of  which  it  is  only  stating  the. 
barest  fact  to  say  that  not  one  per  cent,  ol 
them  contain  a  grain  of  truth. 

Let  it   also  be  admitted  as  part  of  th 
indictment    of  the    shark,   that    he    is  i 
eater  of  human  flesh  and  does  not  alwa 
wail  until   the  subjcc  t  is  dead.      But  wh 
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fish  is  not  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  un- 
derstood that  fish  are  all  omnivorous  as 
regards  flesh  or  fish;  nothing  comes  amiss 
to  them,  any  of  them.  But  to  single  out 
the  shark  for  opprobrium  on  this  head  is 
absurd,  as  absurd  as  is  the  invention  of 
such  idiotic  stories  as  a  shark  following  a 
ship  at  sea  because  there  is  a  sick  man  on 
board.  Much  better  to  recognize  in  the 
shark  an  evidence  of  the  eternal  wisdom 
of  God,  who  has  here  provided  a  race  of 
large  creatures  in  the  sea  possessed  of  an 
amazing  appetite  and  absolutely  indifferent 
to  the  quality  of  the  food  they  eat  except 
that  it  must  be  flesh  or  fish;  living  or  dead 
matters  nothing.  And  in  their  agony  of 
hunger  they  do  not  always  stop  to  make 
sure  that  what  they  are  swallowing  is  suc- 
culent flesh.  I  have  seen  a  shark  swallow 
a  bag  of  cinders  flung  overboard  purposely. 
Consider  how  great  must  be  the  torment 
of  an  appetite  that  can  thus  drive  a  car- 
nivore to  so  bitter  and  unsatisfying  a 
morsel. 

Now,  having  stated  all  that  can  with 
truth  and  honesty  be  said  against  the 
shark,  let  us  consider  him  a  little  more 
closely.  And  in  order  to  do  this  it  will  be 
necessary  I  think  to  use  a  little  imagina- 
tion, yet  imagination  restrained  by  fact. 

At  the  base  of  that  great  mountain  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  whose  summit  is  named  on 
the  charts  Fernando  de  Noronha,  there  lay 
side  by  side  in  the  cool  gloom  of  that  depth 
two  ordinary  sharks.  Male  and  female, 
husband  and  wife,  they  had  enjoyed  each 
other's  society  as  only  monogamous  crea- 
tures can,  and  now  the  time  had  come  that 
they  must  part.  For  the  rule  of  the  shark 
tribe  is  solitary  hunting,  or  if  crowds  gather 
at  a  banquet  all  ties  for  the  time  are  merged 
in  the  one  overmastering  desire  for  food. 
Whether  they  would  ever  meet  again 
troubled  them  not  at  all  (we  are  the  only 
creatures  of  God's  great  family  who  are 
troubled  about  the  future),  but  they  felt 
bitterly  the  present  pang  of  parting.  They 
lay  side  by  side  all  silently  with  fins  and 
tails  gently  vibrating  and  conveying  all  that 
they  needed  to  express  between  them. 
Suddenly  the  male  shark  gave  one  great 
sweep  of  his  tail  and  was  gone.  Yet  not 
so  swiftly  but  that  a  bright  blue  spot  be- 
hind him  had  darted  forward  and  taken  up 
its  station  just  over  his  broad  snout  as  he 
steadily  plunged  southward  toward  the 
roaring  forties. 


Only  a  little  elapscl 
as  bec^une  a  matron  I 
sibilities  the  lady  shal 
proceeded  due  Ea^t,  I 
to  the  departure  of  h J 
form  shot  out  from  I 
and  took  up  its  stal 
nose.  She  was  a  fm 
common  sharks  aboiil 
dark  gray  skm  and  a  I 
sail  of  the  sailor)  thai 
surface  stood  up  nean 
He  head  was  nearly  J 
and  the  ij]>pcr  lobe  ol 
two  feet  long  with  1 
six  inches  deep.  SM 
and  had  been  rounJ 
Hope  as  many  times  I 
age,  and  yet  she  wl 
upon  the  good  will,  I 
that  tiny  blue  thing  ^ 
above  her  nose  wit  hoi 
ment  as  she  steadily  I 
East  It  was  a  ''|J 
most  beautiful  as  well 
est  of  the  Scom^n/M 
erel  family,  unique,  ll 
love  for  the  society  I 
self-constituted  piloial 
Here,  in  parenthesis  J 
the  strange  way  in  wl 
constituted.  The  fl 
sharks  before  noted  >1 
out  a  boggle  by  thJ 
scornfully  rt-ject  absol 
the  pilot  fish's  rclatiol 
there  are  thousands  J 
tory  as  well  au  then  til 
sunset  that  are  far  i 
bond  between  shark  I 
cerning  which  1  shal 
my  own  observation  J 
of  hearsay.  I 

The  strangely  assJ 
in  symmetrical  order  I 
a  course  m  definite  m 
chart  and  steered  by  I 
they  are  thus  wend i I 
so  harmoniously,  let  I 
the  pilot  fish,  since  J 
elation  with  the  sharl 
est  for  us.  A  beail 
fish,  marked  with  tral 
and  gold,  the  blue  ol 
only  in  fish  and  ttntel 
blue  of  the  sea.  A  jJ 
eyes  keep  unwinking  I 
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golden  fins,  dorsal,  pectoral,  ventral,  and 
caudal  seem  as  if  frozen  stiff  so  rapid  are 
their  vibrations.  A  fish  built  for  speed, 
but  one  of  the  feeble  folk  of  the  deep  sea, 
for  he  is  only  about  eight  inches  long. 
But  why,  oh  why,  does  a  pretty  picture 
like  that  attach  itself  to  the  shark?  .  No- 
body knows,  nobody  can  know.  We  must 
take  the  facts  as  we  find  them  and  be  as 
contented  as  wc  can.  Suddenly,  like  a 
flash  of  blue  light  the  little  fellow  has  left 
his  station.  So  swiftly  has  he  sped  that 
the  eye  can  hardly  follow  him.  He  reaches 
a  huge  mass  of  seaweed,  goes  round  it, 
and  returning,  visits  first  one  side  of  the 
shark' s  face  and  then  the  other,  then  re- 
sumes his  station  just  over  the  nose.  Now 
during  the  time  of  the  pilot's  absence  the 
shark  has  never  swerved  from  her.  course, 
has  neither  accelerated  nor  diminished  her 
speed.  Apparently  she  has.  perfect  confi- 
dence in  her  little  attendant.  And  who, 
possessing  any  observation  whatever,  can 
doubt  that  on  his  return  from  his  scouting 
journey  the  pilot  has  in  some  mysterious 
way  conveyed  a  message  something  like 
this:  **  I  smelt  something  good;  went  and 
had  a  look.  Nothing  but  a  bundle  of  sea- 
weed. No  use  to  you.**  I  had  always 
felt  sure  on  seeing  such  a  manoeuver  per- 
formed that  in  some  way  or  another,  I 
know  not  nor  can  I  speculate  how,  a  con- 
versational message  like  that  has  passed 
from  pilot  to  piloted.  On,  ever  on,  by 
day  and  by  night,  through  the  clear  sea, 
not  far  from  the  surface,  the  strangely  as- 
sorted pair  proceed  with  occasional  devia- 
tions on  the  pilot's  part  in  chase  of  the  tiny 
organisms  upon  which  this  little  chubby 
mackerel  lives.  But  alas  for  his  huge 
friend,  times  are  indeed  hard.  No  cor- 
rupting mass  of  offal  in  the  shape  of  some 
dead  sea  monster  is  found,  nothing  at  all 
to  eat  for  two  days,  with  the  demon  of 
hunger  savagely  gnawing  at  that  massive 
liv^r  and  goading  the  starving  creature  to 
frenzy.  A  floating  log  covered  with  para- 
sitical sea  growths,  and  attended  by  a  swarm 
of  fish  of  many  kinds,  but  principally  dol- 
phin Coryphenae  and  skipjack,  another 
species  of  mackerel,  is  passed  within  a  mile 
or  so.  Pilot  sets  off  at  top  speed  to  recon- 
noiter.  Shark  unable  to  wait,  follows,  and 
reaching  the  object  launches  herself  fiercely 
at  it,  tearing  at  the  solid  wood  as  if  she 
would  compel  nutriment  to  spring  from  it. 
The    attendant    fish    vanish    affrightedly. 


there  is  no  danger  m 
those  lethal  jaw,s,  fol 
agility  far  siiperior  tl 

In  a  little  while  I 
consideralile  q  ii  an  I  i  I 
mostly  focjt -stalks  c»| 
log,  has  gone  down  I 
which  it  ap[>eases  til 
isfy.  .  When  sudd  J 
which  has  been  flii 
distance  from  its  I 
watching  her  manil 
southward  fol  lowed  I 
By  what  amazing  pJ 
sight  .this  little  ere  J 
miles  away  there  ll 
know.  1  only  knol 
enable  it  to  know  aJ 
cnce  at  such  a  diJ 
Presently  they  corl 
and. pass  under  thJ 
bilge,  snlf^ng  at  thl 
of  something  edil 
shark's  poor  relauol 
Kemora  or  suckersl 
selves  from  the  ship  I 
depths,  compelled  I 
the  knowledge  thai 
immediately  be  del 
round  the  ship  they  I 
state  of  excitemcnti 
between  shark  anJ 
perpetual  messages,  I 
greenish  eyes  neve  J 
gaze  upon  that  vaJ 
presently  yield  somJ 

Meanwhile,  some  I 
caught  sight  of  tU  J 
along  beneath  thcrl 
modernity,  feel  col  J 
their  spines  as  theJ 
as  they  think,  of  1 
really  b€!ic\  e  that  I 
shark  meani?  that  onl 
fall  sick  and  die,  or  I 
fall  overboard  and  I 
the  shark  knows  tl 
posely  for  this  tcrrill 
of  those  sailors,  a  yJ 
rapt,:  st.eei>ed  to  till 
which  in  the  ignorl 
the  place  of  ChriJ 
religious  form  Or  I 
that. he  misses  his  fl 
clutching  at  vacanJ 
or  so  into  the  sea,  I 
ning  to  and  iro^  a  fl 
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newcomer^?,  take  no  heed  of  the  busjTp 
friendly,  little  creature  until,  with  a  leap 
like  that  of  a  dolphin^  he  henLs  the  lively 
group  together  and  kads  the  way  tJDwii  the 
shark's  gaping  mouth  into  the  haven  of 
refuge  she  j^rovides  for  her  young.  It  was 
only  the  advent  of  a  hungry  male  shark,  a 
lithe,  sinister  brute,  who^  to  tlie  mother, 
loomed  large  as  a  veritable  demon  of  de- 
struction to  her  offspringj  for,  strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  most  people,  the  shark  is  a 
most  loving  parent,  and  although  she  cam 
only  shclttT  her  young  within  her  body,  not 
knowing  how  to  protect  ihem  by  fighting 
for  them,  i^hc  is  nevertheless  tarn  by  anx- 
iety on  their  behalf. 

Now  for  many  days  she  has  no  rest  at 
all.  With  the  solidtude  of  the  mother  hen 
for  her  chicks  she  watches  over  that  group 
ofsharklings,  shepherded  by  the  pilot  whom 
they  are  rapidly  outgrowing,  sheltered  in 
her  bosom  and  fed,  yes  fed,  though  often 
the  mother  feels  as  if  vultures  were  tearing 
at  her  liver.  Until  at  last  there  comes  a 
day  when  the  youngsters,  having  grown 
sufficiently  to  take  and  make  their  own 
way  throu^^h  this  watery  worlds  leave  her 
one  by  one,  and  melt  into  the  void  to  lead 
henceforward  an  independent  existence  in 
that  great  ocean  world,  and  the  deserted 
mother  seeks  another  mate  who  may  pro- 
vide her  with  another  family  to  suflfcr  for 
and  be  de>L  rted  by,  in  due  turn. 

In  the  few  preceding  pages  I  have  dealt 
with  the  shark  as  if  there  were  only  one 
kind,  but  a>  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
more  varieiies  of  the  shark  family  than  of 
any  other  fi-h  family  living,  with  the  pos- 
sii)le  exception  of  the  mackerel  Sharks 
with  wide  mtiuihsj  armed  with  seven  rows 
of  teeth,  ea<  h  an  inch  long  and  with  trian- 
gular saw- toothed  edges  finer  than  any 
sur;;ical  insinuncnt  ever  made.  Sharks 
with  wide  mouths  armed  with  fifty  rows 
of  needle-like  teeth,  the  use  of  which  one 
can  hardly  conjecture,  and  sharks  whose 
vast  jaws  arc  lined  with  a  sort  of  mosaic 
of  pearly  surface  as  if  the  mouth  were  a 
mill  in  which  could  be  grmindor  triturated 
the  most  obstinate  substances.  Then  there 
is  the  wondrous  s*aw  fish  Prisfh  a  most 
amazing  shark  abounding  in  eastern  seas, 
who  has  grown  from  his  skull  right  out  be- 
fore him  a  Hat  ma^ss  of  stiff  cartilage  edged 
with  ivory  teeth  set  at  regular  intervals  of 
about  three 'tpi^urters  of  an  inch.  For  some 
stranf^e  reason,  which  I  do  not  pretend  to 
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fathom,  this  curious  weapon  has  come  to 
be  confounded  with  the  sx^'ord  of  ihe 
sword  fish  and  in  country  houses,  where 
there  are  one  or  two  spcrimens  hanging  in 
the  hall,  the  visitor  is  cahnly  invited  to 
view  the  weapon  with  which  ships  are  sunk. 
No  one  seems  to  consider  that  even  if  the 
saw  (not  sword )  were  made  of  tempered 
steel,  instead  of  stiflened  cartilage,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  force  behind  it  to 
drive  it  into  anything  harder  than  fat,  be- 
cause there  is  no  point  to  it,  as  a  son  of 
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snout  slightly  turned  up  at  the  end  termi- 
nates it;  and.  again,  the  saw-like  arrange- 
ment of  the  teeth  on  each  side  precludes 
the  idea  of  its  being  a  piercing  weapon. 
No,  its  function^  though  gruesume  entnigh, 
is  not  that  of  sinking  ships  Ivy  perforating 
their  bilges.  This  particular  shark  has  the 
wide  mouth  lined  with  from  forty  to  sixty 
rows  of  infinitesimal  needle-like  teeth.  He 
is  a  specialist  in  food,  and  although  not 
averse  to  mumbling  decaying  carrion  should 
it  come  in  his  way»  has  a  pleasant  little 
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fashion  of  disemboweling  fish  by  a  push 
of  his  saw  beneath  them  and  then  nuzzling 
in  the  soft  entrails,  the  only  kmd  that  he 
really  cares  about.  These  shark:3  grow  to 
a  len^jih  of  fifteen  feet  and  weight  of  a  ton. 
Then  there  is  the  thresher  shark»  the 
sole  peculiarity  of  which  is  the  abnormally 
long  iippCT  lobe  to  his  tail  used  as  a  sort  of 
Hail  wluTewith  to  beat  his  hapless  enemy. 
Sharks  of  weird  a5i>ert  but  of  no  great 
capadty  of  Juouth  abound  also  in  the  great 
depths  of  the  sea,  and  are  only  brought  to 
the  surfarc  in  a  more  or  less  tnutila ted  con- 
dition owing  to  the  tremendous  change  of 
pressure  during  ^heir  passage  upward*  But 
one  of  the  mo...  joteresting  of  the  shark 
tribe  is  the  parasitical  or  semi-parasitical 
remora.  This  small  shark  (seven  pounds 
weight  is  about  their  maximum  j  hiis  an  ex- 
traordinary arrangement  on  the  top  of  its 
head  (wliich  is  perfec  tly  flat)  whereby  it 
can  attach  itself  so  firmly  to  any  floating 
body  as  not  to  be  detachable  by  any  force 
applied  except  at  the  cost  of  rending  the  fish 
asunder,  unless,  indeed,  one  knows  the  trick 
which  the  fish  itself  uses,  in  which  case  the 
creature  is  detached  in  a  moment  without 
difficulty  and  darts  off  at  a  high  speed  to 
find  some  other  host  to  which  it  may  at- 
tach itself,  A  ship  or  a  whale  matters 
little,  its  object  is  to  be  carried  along  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  food  which  it  may 
obtain  by  merely  opening  its  mouth  and 
closing  it  at  intervals,  I  have  already 
noted  the  sucker's  delightful  quarters  in 
the  mouth  of  a  right  whale,   adhering  to 
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the  palate,  with  its  head  pointed  in  the 
direction  from  whence  the  whale's  food 
enters,  so  that  it  easily  receives  tithe  of  all 
without  the  slightest  effort  on  its  part  to 
obtain  it.  So  you  shall  find  awhole  family 
of  remora  attached  to  one  whale,  outside 
or  inside  matters  little,  all  contented  and 
happy  in  their  utter  dependence  upon  their 
gigantic  host. 

Of  the  voracity  of  the  family  generally  I 
could  tell  many  stories.  We  onre  caught 
a  humpback  whale  in  Van  Van  which  sank 
as  we  were  preparing  to  tow  it  to  the  ship. 
The  sun  had  set  and  the  swift  trojjical  twi- 
light had  descended,  so  that  we  saw  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  before  dayUght  next 
morning  the  long,  weary  task  of  raising  our 
spoil  from  the  coral  bed  on  which  it  had 
settled.  So  our  boat  lay  by  the  carcass  all 
night.  It  was  only  twenty- five  fathoms 
down,  and  we  watched  with  crawly  sensa- 
tions the  brilliant  bands  of  green  light 
beneath,  showing  where  the  great  scaven- 
gers came  and  went.  It  w^as  a  very  long 
night,  and  many  an  Inaudible  prayer  was 
put  up  during  those  hours  of  darkness  I 
know.  At  last  day  dawned  and  work 
commenced  immediately.  At  last  we  were 
gratified  to  find  the  great  mass  beneath  be- 
coming lighter  and  lighter,  until  at  last,  with 
almost  a  bound,  the  huge  body  reached 
the  surface.  It  was  the  center  of  a  host 
of  ravenous  sharks,  some  of  ihem  as  long 
as  our  whalehoats,  and  all  of  them  tearing 
at  the  l»ody  as  if  they  had  fasted  for  years 
and  their  first  meal  was  now  afiout  to  be 
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taken  from  them^  It  had  onlj  been  at 
their  mercy  for  about  eight  hours  and  it 
was  half  gone,  that  is  to  say,  in  that  brief 
time  these  useful  sea- scavengers  had  eaten 
about  thirty  tons  of  meat,  bluL)ber  and 
bone,  and  were  now  apparently  as  uji^atis- 
fied  as  ever.  We  started  to  toWj  feeling 
that  it  was  hardly  worth  while^  and  accom- 
panied by  an  uncountable  horde  of  the 
devourerSf  but  after  towing  for  an  hour  we 
were  compelled  to  let  go  because  we  were 
drlfdntf  on  to  a  reef.  And  I  was  right 
glad.  I  felt  sure  that  by  the  time  we 
arrived  at  the  ship,  another  six  or  eight 
hours,  we  should  have  had  only  our  labor 
for  our  pains. 

i  dismiss  as  titterly  unworthy  of  any 
notice  whatever  all  the  stories  that  have 
been  told  of  the  shark' s  innate  ferocity  and 
calculating  devilishness.  The  shark  cats 
man,  not  because  he  loves  man  to  eat,  but 
because  man,  when  he  falls  overboard,  is 
usually  easy  to  get  If  the  man  be  a  good, 
noisy  swimmer  no  shark  will  venture  near, 
for  they  are,  though  tormented  with  hun- 
ger, a  most  nervous  and  timid  race  and 
indeed  always  seem  to  me  to  lose  a  great 


many  opportuniiitl 
A  very  large  secti 
hve  at  immense  depi 
the  deep-sea  fishes  al 
or  near -the -surface  I 
confine  Ihemsclvesi 
I'hey  apparently  m 
depths  to  breed.  I 
their  time  in  the  cl 
family  is  coming,  al 
up  into  the  uppel 
For  it  cannot  bJ 
that  below  a  deptl 
fathoms  the  tempi 
the  same  everywhtl 
The  cxcepttons  to  I 
ing-up  places  whei 
from  subterranean! 
raise  the  temjjeratl 
sea,  or  the  oudi 
canoes  fiercely  strl 
destructive  power  J 
mas.^  of  superincJ 
from  these  exceptiJ 
the  sea  betow  onl 
about  thirty-one  1 
just  above  the  freel 
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By  George  Hibbard 
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[HERE  never  was  any  secret 
about  the  money — -or  what 
we  were^-or  anything, 
*' West's  Unexcelled  Axle 
Grease '  *  was  on  every  fence, 
and  papa  was  so  proud  of 
it  that  at  first  he  would  talk  about  it  to 
any  one  he  met.  That  wa5  before  he  got 
to  be  a  "financier"  and  a  ''financial 
power.*'  However,  the  Axle  Grease  set 
us  running,  and  the  newspapers  have 
always  reminded  the  world  of  it  ever  since. 
Not  that  this  has  made  any  difrerence.  A 
good  trade -mark  is  really  as  good  as  a  coat 
of  arms  nowadays.  Indeed  what  was  a 
coat  of  arms  but  a  sort  of  trade-mark — 


under  which  the  oil 
on  his  business.  I 
argent,  which  usci 
Grease  cans,  woul  J 
the  head  of  my  nol 
The  money  carnJ 
was  about  fifteen,  I 
Miss  Luddington*J 
nue*  Then  I  wen  J 
ma^  and  had  goverl 
hotel  in  the  ChamJ 
of  the  most  splendil 
the  Americans  had  I 
regulation  ^al  ^/J 
year  before  I  camel 
each  other  for  invit| 
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I'lie  Hun.  Arthur  had  a  place  in  Englaod 
where  (^tieen  Eli^^beth  had  slept — ^she  dir 
more  * ^  one  night  stands  ' '  than  ticorj 
Washint;tt>n^and  one  in  Scotland  with 
particularly  hurrid  ghosL  However,  d( 
Pcrdigo  had  aehateau  iri  the  Loire  Country 
where  a  roviil  prince  had  l>cen  murdered, 
and  his  i.oat  of  arms  was  among  the  shields 
of  the  Crusaders  ia  that  room  of  the  Pai- 
ace  at  Versailles.  Such  things  coiint  with 
a  girl  if  she  has  imagination..  They  seem 
to  make  a  f background  for  a  man  or  an 
**  atmosphere t"  and  that  brings  me  to 
"  Breck  "  Si  anion. 

I  don't  sii|>jJUM!  that  I  should  ever  have 
known  liin  if  his  mother  had  not  been 
born  in  thu  same  place  a^  my  mother- 
mamma  wabi  really  somebody  in  her 
native  villa^'e  and  they  had  l»cen  girls 
together — and  she  wanted  to  l>e  nice  to 
him.  Otherwlise  as  an  art  j^tudent  he 
would  nut  have  been  likely  tt  come  very  . 
much  in  my  way.  I  must  say,  however,  " 
that  as  soon  as  he  did  afipear  he  managed 
to  keep  himself  prominently  in  the 
foreground,  Breck  hadn^t  any  back* 
ground  unless  one  mi^ht  caE  an  attic  in 
modern  and  dvihzed  Latin  Quarter  a  back- 
ground. And  as  for  any  suggestion  of  ro- 
maucc  he  always  rode  on  an  omnibus  and 
I  telt  that  he  whistled  while  he  blacked 
his  own  shoes.  I  confess  1  never  thought 
of  him  seriously,  Why^  if  Pd  said  one  of 
a  thousand  things  lo  the  Hon,  Arthur  or 
de  IVrtli^o  thai  1  said  to  him  the  family 
solicitor  or  notary  would  have  appeared 
the  iu\t  iTinnting  about  the  settlements, 
lUit  he  nnJrrstood.  That  was  what  was 
so  ni(c  aliout  it.  He  understood  and  I 
could  trti-t  liim  not  to  make  mistakes. 

AhouL  this  lime  mamma  made  up  her 
mind  to  go  home,  1  suppose  that  she  con- 
cluded iliat  the  real  thing  after  all  is  tobeji 
prophet  with  honor  in  one's  own  country'. 
She  had  the  assurances,  more  or  less  oiHdal, 
of  certain  traveling  prophets^ — great  Brah- 
mins in  New  York — who  had  given  her 
pledges  of  their  support*  At  any  rate  &he 
thought  the  die  was  worth  casting  and  so 
we  crossed  the  raging  main. 

I  won't  tell  you  about  the  winter  in 
New  York,  where  we  were  easily  he,  she 
and  it,  Iju!  get  directly  down  to  the  country 
pla(  e  wc  tiiok  for  the  following  summer  and 
what  ha|jpened  there. 

One  iniirning  before  Christmas  I  saw  in 
the  newspapers  that  dc  Perdigo  had  arrived. 
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He  came  to  the  house  at  once  before 
luncheon  and  of  course  stayed.  By  New 
Years  the  Hon.  Arthur  was  also  on  the 
ground.  He  came  on  with  all  the  pon- 
derousness  of  a  British  General  attacking  the 
enemy  and  blundered  straight  into  the 
thick  of  it.  I  had  them  both  all  winter 
and  by  spring  I  was  thinking  of  giving  up. 
Really  they  were  the  best  of  their  kind  and 
I  began  to  be  more  interested  when  I  saw 
how  many  girls  were  ready  to  jump  at 
them.  I  was  honestly  touched  by  their 
constancy,  for  some  of  the  others  had 
fathers  who  were  nearly  as  great  **  collect- 
ors "  as  papa. 

One  day  I  went  into  a  picture  exhibi- 
tion and  came  directly  on  Breck.  There 
had  been  no  announcements  in  the 
newspapers  about  his  coming.  He  was 
simply  an  ordinary  American  and  of  course 
he  could  take  a  studio  up  town  without 
any  one's  noticing  it 

**  Why  haven't  you  come  to  see  me?" 
I  demanded  crossly. 

**  Because  I've  been  busy,"  he  an- 
swered none  too  pleasantly.  *  *  Did  you  want 
me  to  come  ?' ' 

*<  I  don't  know,"  I  replied.  "  If  you 
had  I  might  have  found  out." 

He  came.  He  came  as  if  some  one  were 
dragging  him  by  the  collar.  He  came 
though.  Then  I  had  the  three  of  them. 
When  in  May  we  went  into  the  country  I 
was  the  chief  character  in  an  emotional 
society  drama  of  great  *  *  human  interest. ' ' 
It  was  not  a  three-ringed  circus — but  a 
three-heroed  comedy.  I  could  easily  see 
that  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  con- 
tinue. Indeed  Breck  was  getting  more 
restless  all  the  time.  He  **  pressed  the 
pace,"  and  I  got  quite  desperate. 

**I  can't  stand  it  and  I  won't,"  he  an- 
nounced.     *  *  I  want  to  know  the  worst. ' ' 

**Oh,  do  you?"  I  asked  him  mali- 
ciously. 

**You  understand  perfectly  what  I 
mean,"  he  said  a  little  confused  by  my 
''counter."  **I  won't  go  dangling  on 
this  way — the  others  may  be  willing  to  sit 
up  on  their  hind  legs  and  beg  but  I  can' t 
do  parlor  tricks.     You've  got  to  decide." 

"Iwill,"  I  said  plaintively,  **  as  soon 
as  I  can." 

So  matters  stood  when  the  unexpected 
happ>ened.  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
have  done,  though  I  realize  now  what  a 
Kttle  fool  I  was  not  to  know.     However,  if 


Fate  has  a  way  of  J 
difficulties  in  a  surprisl 
astonishing  things  hai 
gets  out  of  them.  I  1 
getting  to  the  finish,  ll 
I  could  not  tell  and  thi 

They  had  all  ilirce  J 
hurst — that  was  the  nal 
Oysterport.  O  f  cou  rsl 
people  in  the  big  housl 
with  my  three  guardsl 
time  for  any  one  else.  I 
fore  on  the  terrace  thl 
proposed  for  the  sixteel 
digo  used  to  ask  me  evi 
and  I  had  quite  given  I 
his  declarations.  Hovl 
a  moment  after  breakf^l 
more  vigor  than  usuJ 
Breck  had  Baid  noti 
cpuld  see  from  the  vJ 
he  was  thinking.  I  til 
did  not  say  what  lie  \J 
away — and  did  I  wan  I 
It  was  up  to  me.  I 

I  am  sure  tliat  wherl 
the  automobile  1  was  a^  I 
as  I  had  been  at  any  til 
tive  advantages  and  dl 
course  were  equally  clJ 
irresolute.  I 

At  luncheon  there  hi 
should  be  done  in  the  I 

"I  am  going  to  til 
papa  announa  d.  I 

''Where?"  I  asked  I 

**I  see  in  the  ]o<:al  I 
swered,  **that  the  (I 
going  to  play  the  W.iJ 
County  Fair  (i  round  J 
game  yet  when  I  was  J 

'Til  go  too/*  I  al 
thought.  I 

**Oh!"  saiddclVrdI 
sport.     I  have  not  yetl 

**  Rounders,  isn't  itl 
Arthur.  I 

I  felt  strangely  impl 
them  as  they  sj>okc,     I 

We  packed  inio  th  J 
and  the  chauffeur  in  tl 
us  crowded  into  the  1 
got  to  the  village  I  ccl 
come  on  an  rvt^nt^  ml 
siasm  was  high.  A  ^ll 
coming  down  the  T(nm 
of  the  high,   board   fl 


The  great  AmcHcan  sitnahon  had  arrived. 


Fair  Grounds  a  crowd  was  ^atliiTfcl  The 
big  entrance  was  thrown  open  for  us  and 
we  swc[jt  in. 

A  short  click  sounded  shaq>ly, 
I  seemed  to  prit  k  up  my  ears.  At  least 
I  sat  up  at  once  and  licgan  to  take  notice. 
I  had  not  heard  the  sound  for  a  long  time, 
but  1  knew  at  once  what  it  Wiis.  The 
dean,  clear  snap  of  a  ball  hit  with  the  bat. 
I  smiled  and  I  knew  that  my  eyes  hghted 
up.     The  past  came  back.     I  remembered 


how  I  had  sat  on  the  fence  as  a  little  girl 
and  seen  the  nines  of  the  miners  and  fur- 
naccincn  play.  How  I  had  cla])pcd  my 
little  hands  and  cheered  with  my  small 
voice,  not  knowing  very  well  what  was  hap- 
pening. Then  at  schiwl  1  had  gone  with 
|iarties  made  up  by  the  families  of  thefl 
other  girls  to  college  contests — wearing  the  ■ 
college  colors  and  split  my  gloves  and 
almost  w^orn  tny  handkerchief  into  tatters 
waving  it.     Then  sometimes  papa  or  uncle 
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Jim  had  taken  me  to  great  League  games, 
and  I  had  crouched  tremblmg  and  watched 
breathlessly  the  play  and  heard  the  roar 
from  twenty  thousand  onlookers. 

*  *  Hurry !  Hurry !' '  I  cried  now.  * '  They 
may  begin,  and  I  don't  want  to  miss  any 
of  it.'' 

**  Shali  we  sit  in  the  car  or  go  on  the 
stand  ?' '  papa  asked. 

*'The  stand,"  I  announced  impera- 
tively. *  *  We  can  see  so  much  more  there, 
and  I  want  to  see  everything. ' ' 

Indeed  I  felt  a  strange  impatience  to  be 
up  there,  knowing  what  was  going  on.  As 
we  stood  waiting  for  papa  to  buy  the  tick- 
ets, I  saw  a  little  boy — the  very  little  boy  I 
seemed  to  expect — dart  forward  with  a  bas- 
ket-^just  such  a  basket  as  I  knew  he'd 
have. 

*' Peanuts!  Oranges!"  he  cried  in  the 
very  voice  I  could  have  foretold. 

Seeing  that  I  was  looking  he  came  up. 

**  Fresh  roasted  peanuts,"  he  an- 
nounced. 

"Go  away — go  away,  little  boy,"  cried 
de  Perdigo.  The  Hon.  Arthur  frowned 
on  him  forbiddingly.  But  Breck  —  Breck 
gave  the  boy  some  money  —  seized  half 
a  dozen  of  the  small  boy's  bags  and 
thrust  one  into  my  hand.  Our  eyes 
met.  We  smiled  in  sympathy.  He  under- 
stood. Of  course,  one  bought  peanuts  at 
a  basebaU  game.  What  did  the  others 
know  about  it  ? 

As  we  took  our  seats  I  glanced  over  the 
field.  The  nines  were  practicing.  I 
thought  of  the  minutes  before  other  games 
in  the  past,  when  the  intensity  of  the  antic- 
ipation was  almost  better  than  the  thrill  of 
realization;  when  the  result  of  the  coming 
battle  was  all  unknown  and  only  a  matter  of 
delightful  conjecture  to  be  decided  by  mo- 
ments of  mad  excitement.  As  I  entered  I 
saw  a  fly  struck  into  the  air.  I  watched  it 
eagerly.  I  saw  it  settle  safely  into  the  hands 
of  a  running  player. 

**  Good  catch,"  I  cried  generally. 

A  man  who  looked  like  the  local  under- 
taker, with  sporting  prodivities,  glanced  at 
me  and  spoke  to  me  directly. 

**  That's  McCarthy,"  he  said  ultimately. 

I  didn't  care.  The  democratic  camar- 
aderie of  it  aU  had  returned  to  me. 

**  What's  his  position?"  I  asked  glibly. 

**Left  field.  He's  great  They  want 
him  on  one  of  the  Leagues. " 

As  soon  as  we  were  settled  in  our  places 


my  eyes  were  all  ovel 
Directly  in  front  of  ut 
ting  into  shape  wiul 
catcher.  I 

'*Theman,  "*  saidi 
ingly,  **  how  he  conti 
he  doit?"  I 

"Don't you  sec/'  I 
putting  a  curve  on  til 
it  magnificently.    Loci 

**  An'  the  man  wH 
the  cushion— why?' '  I 

**  If  you  got  hii  J 
know  and  I  wish  youl 
vindictively,  I 

**It  is  ver'  hard/l 
a  shudder  as  a  thuml 
the  stand  told  whercl 

I  wanted  to  watch  J 
interrupted  I  seeml 
as  if  I  were  really  br  J 
again.  The  sturdy,  I 
the  men  against  thi 
throng  pouring  into  I 
animated  scene  was  I 
that  something  was  gl 

«*With  that  round! 
particular  skill,"  thJ 
mented  loftily  in  his  I 
**  Not  like  cricket"  I 

*  *  Good  H  cave  ns,  I 
furiously.  *  *  Have  yl 
'bunt.'  Don't  yoJ 
fice  hit  is?"  I 

He  appeared  sitrpi 

<*What  are  they  J 

A  change  was  in  pi 
men  came  trolling  I 
Others  wended  their  I 
balls  were  thrown  ftJt 
irregular  course  I 
benches.  I 

**  They're  beginnil 
intolerant^,  I 

Quiet  fell  on  the  si 
settled  themselves.  I 
the  umpire  took  a  nm 
rolled  along  the  grasi 

**He  is  making  iti 
Perdigo  in  amazemetl 

The  pitcher  had  J 
rubbing  earth  from  hi 

<<  So  that  he  can  J 
I  explained.  1 

'*  Mais — "  began  I 

"Hush,''  I  orderl 

The  batsman  tQok| 
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I  looked  quicklyatBreck  as  the  onJyone 
who  could  tell  me  anything. 

*'  He  made  it,"  he  assuredp  and  we  nod- 
ded. 

*  *  A  close  dedsion, '  *  I  said, 

I  had  only  come  the  day  before,  I  had 
never  really  heard  of  Oysterport^  In  a 
moment^  however,  I  was  heart  and  soul  for 
the  home  nine, 

'*Good  for  our  side/'  I  cried  joyously^ 
with  all  the  vigor  of  a  local  '*fan." 

1  think  from  the  third  inning,  when  the 
score  stood  two  and  two,  I  became  com- 
pletely imeonscious  of  the  existence  of  de 
Perdigo  and  the  Hon.  Arthur.  Their 
.stupid  {juestions  and  comments  had  driven 
me  quite  wild.  At  such  a  moment  and  in 
the  glorious  sunshine,  with  the  bat  ringing 
pleasantly  against  the  baU — ^with  something 
haj)penmg  every  minute — not  to  know 
seemed  to  me  idiotic  Breck  and  I  talked 
to  each  other  as  if  we  were  completely 
alone — indeed,  to  all  intents  and  purpose^;, 
we  were.  The  others  did  not  understand 
— could  not  share  our  feelings.  When  I 
spoke  of  a  **  two-bagger  *  *  de  Perdigo 
liioked  stupidly  astonished.  '*  Stealing  a 
base**  left  the  Hon<  Arthur  in  his  usual 
unmoved  blankness.  Plays  that  set  the 
stand  ckpjjing  and  the  benches  yelling 
left  them  perfectly  indifferent.  The  game 
was  great.  It  w^ould  have  been  good  any- 
where. Sometimes  men  were  shut  out  in 
one,  two,  three  order.  In  other  innings  a 
man  would  gel  as  far  as  second  or  third  only 
to  be  left  by  some  splendid  play.  As  the 
minutes  wrnt  on  the  interest  became 
greater.  I  did  not  seem  to  be  breathing 
— It  wLis  all  one  long  breath  of  thrilUng 
emotion.  At  the  eighth  the  score  stood 
unchanged.  I'he  Wanskets  htid  the  first 
of  the  ninth  and  went  out  without  a  tally. 

As  the  Oysterports  came  to  the  bat  the 
excitement,  which  had  been  growing  all  the 
time,  turned  into  the  intense,  silent  kind. 
Not  a  word  could  be  heard,  only  a  deep 
si^^h  seemed  to  go  up  as  ball  or  strike 
was  announced.  The  first  man  got  his 
l>ase  through  a  wild  throw.  He  promptly 
stole  second.  The  next  man  made  first 
while  the  first  man  got  to  third  by  the 
fraction  of  a  R-cond.  Then  two  men  went 
otit.  The  man  on  first  had  stolen  second. 
I  could  see  what  was  coming.  When  the 
man  was  given  the  base  by  the  pitcher,  ivho 
was  rattled,  I  knew  that  it  would  hap- 
pen.    Ereck  and  I  looked  at  each  other  in 
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soulful  sympathy.  The  great  American 
situation  had  arrived.  The  last  of  the 
ninth.  Two  men  out.  I^he  bases  full 
The  score  a  tie.  I  gave  a  little  gasp  of 
pleasure.      My  heart  stood  still 

At  that  moment  the  Hon.  Arthur  rose 
slowly. 

'*I  think  I'll  go  outside  and  have  a 
smoke  while  1  wait  for  you." 

I  knew  at  once  that  he  had  finished 
himself  forever.  A  man  who  could  indif- 
ferently go  away  at  such  a  moment  was  not 
one  with  whom  an  American  girl  could 
hope  to  find  any  true  and  lasting  compan- 
ionship. 

**Go— go,**  I  said  scornfully.  I  felt 
like  adding  J  'VAnd  never  come  back.  '* 

What  a  hush  there  was  everywhere  as 
the  next  man  took  his  place.  The  catcher 
was  close  up  behind  the  bat.  All  over  the 
field  the  men  were  sitanding,  rigid  with  the 
strain.  Each  base  runner,  poised  for  in- 
stant action,  had  stolen  as  far  as  was  safe^ 
and  a  little  farther.     Well^ — 

"Strike/*  the  umpire  declared ;  even  his 
official  tone  a  little  stirred. 

I  felt  that  I  was  trembling.  I  saw  that 
de  Perdigo  was  about  to  speak,  1  could 
not  stand  it.  I  climbed  down  into  the 
seat  in  front,  and  placed  myself  beside 
Breck.  He  understood.  He  knew.  He 
felt  the  importance  of  the  moment- — the 
significance  of  the  occasion.  And  yet,  as 
he  glanced  round  at  me,  I  saw  the  adoring 
look  in  his  eyes^ — which  made  me  realize 
even  then  that  I  had  never  looked  better 
in  my  Mfe, 

** Three  balls.*' 

Human  nature  could  not  stand  it.  The 
people  in  the  stand  stirred  uneasily.  Each 
base  runner  edged  an  inch  further  oil 
The  outfielders  drew  a  fool  closer. 

** Strike  two.*' 

The  end  was  on  us.  One  way  or  the 
other  the  next  ball  must  decide,  I  was  not 
breathing  at  all  now.  My  hand  stole  out 
and  the  first  thing  I  knew  Breck  was  hold- 
ing it.  I  say  the  first  thing  I  knew^ — but  I 
didn'  t  know — ^I  didn  *t  realixe  it.  The  thing 
seemed  so  natural  as  we  sat  there  thrilling 
with  the  same  entrance ment.  Our  eyes 
blazing  with  the  same  interest. 

Click.     l*he  stand  rose  at  it.     Almost 


before  the  ball  had  id 
on  the  bleachers  wd 
hoarse.     I  sprang  tq 
foUow  the  ball  in  its  i 
ing  to  soar  with  it — i 
in  its  flights-drawing 
himg   palpitating   foil 
ment.     Up — up    anl 
runners  were  waitingJ 
fielder   was   runningl 
closeness  of  the  ga 
far  forward      The  ll 
Run  as  he  might  he  [ 
It  must  strike  the 
Seconds  must  pass 
it.      And  in  the  meal 
That   was  the  ind 
knew- — as  man  after  I 
over  the  plate^  the  pi 
down  in  frenzy.     A  J 
stood  at  the  line  yel 
shouted  and  shoutec 
hats  up  and  out   eil 
knew,      As    Breck 
other  we  understood! 
language — the  goodf 
of  which  the  words 
part.   We  had  the  i 
experiences — the  sa 
the  same.     What 
smoking  outside^  bel 
de  Perdigo  mean,  sit 
al>out   him   with   lit! 
eyes  ?     A  home  run| 
bases  full   and  the 
what  showed  me  ml 
the  reason  that  the 
from  the  way  it  hal 
result.     I  feel  now  tlf 
Breck  anyway — of  < 

As  the  batter  ca| 
mented  cheers  still 
recover  myself.      I 
self  as  I  had  never 
I  was  in  my  own  la 
pie.      I  was  at  hon 
to  leave  it  again.     \1 
a  little  squeeze  of  Bij 
my  hand  irom  his 
He  looked  at  me 
*' Yes/*  I  said  nc 
all  right.      I've    ma 
know  now,'* 


|HE  press  agent  is  not  a 
modern  institution  though 
he  has  not  been  known  long 
by  that  title.  The  work  he 
does  has  been  done  since 
before  the  invention  of  the 
art  ot  printing,  and  nowadays  it  is  done 
very  often  by  men  who  are  not  known 
as  press  agents,  publicity  proraoters,  press 
repiresentatives  or  by  any  other  title  which 
suggests  their  real  duties.  For  instance, 
the  best  known  press  agent  in  the  United 
States  to-day  is  United  States  Senator 
Chauncey  M.  Depcw.  He  does  not  assume 
the  title,  nor  did  he  when  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  railroad  work  as  the  President 
of  the  New  York  Central.  But  during  the 
last  forty  years  Mr,  Depcw  has  been  the 
press  agent  of  the  Vanderbilt  family  and 
of  the  railroad  with  which  the  Vanderbilts 
have  been  most  closely  identified. 

Did  a  newspaper  want  to  know  anything 
about  the  Vanderbilts  the  reporter  must 
see  Mr.  Depew.  He  was  the  mouthpiece 
when  births,  engagements  and  weddings 
were  announced.  He  was  the  family 
mouthpiece.  Even  to-day  a  reporter  would 
be  sent  to  see  him  to  learn  the  truth  re- 
garding any  rumor  that  might  concern 
members  of  the  Vanderbilt  family. 

There  is  not  a  large  financial  institution, 
an  important  industrial  corporation  or  a 
railroad  company  which  does  not  employ 
a  press  agent.  That  title  is  not  used  but 
there  is  always  some  one  whose  duty  it  is 
to  stand  between  his  employers  and  the 


Standing  between  his  employers  and  tht  prtsSL, 


press,  to  give  out  such  information  as  b 
considered  desirable  and  to  prevent  the 
pubhcation,  when  possible,  of  news  that  it 
is  best  should  not  be  made  public. 

The  press  agent  of  a  big  corporation  may 
lie  its  president,  he  may  be  the  president* s 
secretary  or  he  may  be  the  salaried  attor* 
ney*  But  no  matter  what  his  title  is  his 
duties  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  alert 
young  man  whose  name  appears  on  a 
theater  programme  as  '•  press  representa- 
tive.*' 

The  press  agent  is  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  many  other  institutions  just  as  much  as 
he  is  to  the  theater,  the  circtis  and  amuse- 
ment enterprises  of  the  same  nature. 
PubUcity  is  either  valuable  or  dangerous, 
and  financiers,  politicians,  business  men 
and  social  aspirants  appreciate  the  wisdom 
of  having  their  affairs  looked  after  by  a 
man  who  can  obtain  desired  publicity  and 
can,  at  times,  prevent  the  undesirable 
kind. 

The  thcatrit::al  press  agent  is  primarily 
engaged  to  supply  the  newspapers  with 
information  regarding  coming  attractions, 
with  notes  of  interest  regarding  new  pro- 
ductions, facts  about  performers  and  to  sec 
that  newspaper  men  who  can  be  of  service 
are  properly  treated  when  they  visit  the 
theater.  In  New  York  City,  where  one 
play  will  remain  at  a  theater  for  four, 
six  or  ten  months,  the  press  agent  has  less 
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of  the  perftinctory  work  to  do  after  the 
first  few  weeks  and  he  utilizes  his  spare 
time  and  inventive  faculties  in  devising 
means  to  obtain  publicity  for  his  theater 
and  his  company  which  would  not  other- 
wise come  to  them. 

On  Manhattan  Island  there  are  about 
fifty  theaters  and  there  are  fifteen  daily 
newspapers  printed  in  English.  This  does 
not  include  several  financial  and  commer- 
cial dailies.  Fifteen  or  twenty  weekly 
papers  devote  space  to  theatrical  affairs 
and  have  circulations  sufficiently  large  to 
make  their  space  worth  struggling  for  and 
there  are  a  dozen  or  more  monthly  pub- 
lications In  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
publicity* 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  press  agent  to 
know  the  man  or  men  on  each  of  these 
half  hundred  publications  who  can  *  ^  put  a 
piece  *'  in  his  paper,  and  then  it  is  bis 
duty  to  see  that  **the  piece  "  is  printed. 
As  each  of  the  fifty  theaters  has  a  press 
agent  the  struggle  is  spirited  and  the  man 
who  can  furnbh  the  best  *  *  stories  * '  or 
who  makes  himself  most  popular  with  the 
dramatic  editors  is  the  one  who  obtains 
the  most  publicity  for  his  theater  or  star. 

Theatrical  men  believe  that  any  pub- 
hcity  that  is  not  detrimental  is  valuable. 
That  is,  any  mention  of  a  theater,  a  play 
or  a  performer^  if  it  is  merely  the  printing 
of  the  name  of  the  one  or  the  other,  is 
worth  something.  Consequently  the  press 
agent  devises  ways  and  means  to  have  the 
name  of  the  theater,  the  play  or  a  pet* 
former  appear  in  print.  Law  suits,  auto- 
mobile accidents,  whipping  ** mashers," 
gifts  to  charities,  announcements  of  engage- 
ments of  marriage,  these  are  some  of  the 
more  common  methods  to  which  the  pub- 
licity promoters  resort. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  Miss  Anna  Held 
had  recently  come  to  America  and  was  ap- 
pearing in  vaudeville,  the  papers  contained 
statements  that  she  had  been  sued  by  a 
milkman  for  payment  for  hundreds  of  gal- 
lons of  milk  delivered  at  her  apartments. 


The  question  was  aa 
use  did  Miss  Helcf 
milk?"'  And  the 
that  she  had  been 
by  their  use  had  acJ 
beauty  and  her  del 
idea  of  the  nailk  batf 
and  Miss  Held  recei] 
tising. 

Newspaper  men 
was  a  '  *  fake,  *  *  and  1 
publldly  purposes, 
created  talk,  and  At 
became  historical  ail 
gaiety  of  New  Yorlj 
Miss  Held  and  her 

Mr,  A.  Toxin  Wi 
a  press  agent  had  gil 
it*  s  really  his  own- 
amusement  by  havinl 
the  pavements  near! 
Mrs*  Pat  Campbell 
lar  means  to  preventl 
near  court  houses,  imf 
dence  of  some  milhc 
lial  person  when  tht 
in    the   house,      Bui 
first  publicity  promd 
an  aid  to  the  drama,! 
tained  the  reward  wf 

The   loss   of    dia 
worked  so  earnest  1> 
came  a  jeiit,  and  if 
uaUy  to  lose  her  jev 
no  press   agent  woul 
about  it.     F^ngageml 
likewise  under  suspk 
aging  editors  are  no^ 
the  ceremony  is  perf 
willing  to  print  pictui 
unless  the  bride  is 
and  has  photograpli 
well  in  half-tone. 

But  lawsuits  are  s(| 
when  they  arc  unusu 
who  began  a  suit  ag 
for  five  thousand  dol 
affections  of  her  bu 


/i>  /j4jf  me  of  milk  baths  she  acquirt^d  her  compiA 
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Actors  have  had  rumoi^  curciilated  of 
their  engagements   to  girls   pronujieni  in 
society  and  have  then  demed   that  them  ^ 
was  any  engagement     Having  printed  the  ■ 
story,  editors  felt  called  upon  to  print  the  " 
denial  and  thus   double   puhlicity    is    the 
actor's  reward. 

Only  a  short  time  ^o.  Lew  DockstadeTi 
the   minstrel,   received  advertising   worth 
thousands  of  dollars  through  an  idea  sug> 
gested  by  his  press  agent.      Dressed  as  a 
negro   he    posed   on   the   White    House 
grounds  before  a  tnoving  picture  machine, 
while  another  man,  made  up  to  represent 
President    Roosevelt,   helped  him  into   a 
carriage  and  gave  him  a  cigar.     Mr.  Roose- 
velt  and   his  friends,  possibly  scenting  a 
ciimpaign  scheme  of  his  opponents,  made 
a   protest,    Mr,    Dockstader    was    appre- 
hended by  the  New  York 
police,  and  the  film — if 
there    was    one — of  the 
moving   picture  machine 
was    destroyed.       It     is 
doubtful    if    Mr,    Dock- 
stader,  in  his  wildest 
dreams,     imagined     that 
Mr.      Roosevelt     would 
come  to  his  aid  so  sensa- 
tionally. 

Prominent  visitors  who 
are  receiving    much    at- 
tention  from    the    daily 
papers  are  often  used  as 
advertising    material    by 
llHat(T5.    Sir  Thomas  Lipton  was  invited  to 
Y-cuivs  of  theaters  in  New  York  during  his 
^"isit  last  yi^iir  while  he  w*iis  making  his  third 
struggle  for  the  America's  Cup.      He  went 
lo  only   one  theater,  the  Majestic,  where 
iv  sat  in  a  l>ox  towards  which  one  of  the 
artrcf^'^ts  I  if  *^  The  Wizard  of  Oz**  sang  a 
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song  called  ** Sammy."  On  the  night  in 
question  the  song  was  changed  to  ^ '  Tom- 
my," and  verses  referring  to  the  Irish 
yachtsman  were  interpolated.  All  of 
which  pleased  Sir  Thomas,  advertised  him 
and  his  teas,  and  incidentally  increased  the 
patronage  of  the  Majestic  Theater. 

For  such  advertising  does  increase  busi- 
ness. Last  winter  a  young  man  applied 
for  the  position  of  press  agent  with  a  melo- 
drama appearing  at  the  American  Theater, 
He  was  told  to  furnish  a  sample  of  the  sort 
of  schemes  his  fertile  brain  could  produce. 
That  night  he  arose  in  a  box  during  the 
progress  of  the  play,  leveled  a  revolver  at 
the  villain  and  fired  two  shots»  Then  he 
ran  through  an  emergency  exit  and 
escaped.  The  papers  the  next  morning 
told  of  the  attempted  murder,  and  various 
theories,  ranging  from  a  wronged  hus- 
band to  a  lunatic,  were 
brought  forward  to  ex- 
plain the  affair. 

The  day  after  the  pa- 
pers became  suspicious 
and  doubts  were  thrown 
on  the  genuineness  of  the 
attempt  at  murder.  Then 
the  too  ambitious  press 
agent  was  arrested  and 
he  confessed.  This  meant 
still  more  publicity.  And 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  busi- 
ness of  that  particular 
melodrama  tripled  im- 
mediately after  the  affair. 

Last  winter,  during  the  run  of  *' Babes 
in  Toyland,"  at  the  Majestic  Theater,  a 
baby  was  found  during  a  night  perform- 
ance in  a  box.  The  little  one,  extrava- 
gantly dressed  in  silks,  laces  and  other 
infant  finery,  was  turned  over  to  a  police- 
man who  took  it  to  Bellevue  Hospital 
Next  day  the  papers  had  display  heads 
telling  of  **Real  Babe  in  *  Babes  in  Toy- 
land,'"  and  the  advertising  received  was 
valuable.  The  press  agent,  who  naturally 
comes  under  suspicion,  managed  to  keep 
the  news  **  alive  "  for  two  days  by  sending 
out  a  story  that  several  actresses  in  the 
company  wanted  to  adopt  the  little  one. 
The  baby  was  actually  turned  over  to  a 
Catholic  Society  and  is  still  in  the  charge 
of  that  organization. 

"That  baby  story  may  have  been  a 
< plant/  and  it  certainly  looked  like  one/' 
said  a  city  editor*  in  speaking  of  the  affair. 


Even   ike    sensitiliiies    of  a 

rl/onts  g^irl  were  shocked. 


"but  we  had  to  prinl 
was  news,  and  even  il 
story,  the  press  aj 
goods.'  "  I 

The  awful  disaster  I 
lives  in  the  Iroquois  I 
spread  terror  among  I 
over  the  country,  1 
this  terror  no  one  kni 
rical  managers.  Effol 
in  New  York  City  tcl 
the  Chicago  horror.  I 
manager  of  the  Majel 
and  safest  theaters  I 
lowering  and  rajsingl 
during  the  wait  betwl 
I>erformance*  The  I 
the  demonstration.    I 

Then  the  story  J 
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The  next  day  krgl 
placed  on  the  stage  I 
placed  on  them  audi 
asbestos  curtain  was  I 
the  blaxe.  It  stood  tl 
burn  even  when  a  ]>lil 
lamp  was  held  again  J 

In  connection  witli 
that  lasted  for  montl 
disaster,  another  inci 
Theater  is  interestin  J 
of  matches  one  nighn 
coat  in  a  closet  undel 
to  the  balcony  while  I 
ing  his  uniform  coatl 
matches  caught  fire.  I 
was  practically  a  firl 
suits  of  clothes  coull 
there  without  injurini 

But  when  the  burl 
and  was  carried   otil 
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Coney  Island* 
of  the  show). 


dead  bodies  lay  on  the  pier  at  the  foot 
East  Twenty-sixth  Street  awaiting  jdentll 
cation,  a  young  woman  appeared  and 
gan  examining  the  dead.      Reporters  weo 
to  her  as  they  had  to  hundreds   of  other^ 
grief- stricken  relatives  and  asked  her  name 
and   for  whom  she   was   searching.     She 
gave  the  information^  saying  that  her  father 
and  mother  had  come  from  Poughkeepsie 
to  visit  a  brother  and  she  believed   they 
had  gone  on  the  excursion- 
She  had  a  bandage  over  one  eye  and 
when  an  inquiry  about  that  was  made  the 
young  woman  gave   the  snap   away,      '*  I  j 
hurt  my  eye  in  my  work,''  she  said.    *'  Y^ii  I 
see  I  am  employed  to  jump  from  a  burn- 
ing building  into  a  life  net  in  a  show  at 
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(She  mentioned  the  name 
Last  night  I  missed  my 
calculation  and  hurt  my* 
sel£  The  jump  is  really 
dangerous^  you  know* 
But  I  do  wish  I  could 
learn  something  of 
dear  parents." 

So  far   as  I  know  thf 
clTort  to  trade  on  the  grief 
of  a  city  did  not  result  in 
one  line  of  advertising  for 
the  Coney  Island  show. 

But   the   work   of  the 
press  agent  at   a  theat^ 
is  not  confined  to  evolv* 
ing  and  working  schemes 
to  attain  publicity.       He 
is  in  charge   of  the  dis- 
tribution of   free   tickets   to   members  of 
the   I  it  ess,   and   it    is   his   duty   to   know 
who   should  receive    such  courtesies  and 
who    should    not    get  them.     When  an 
attraction    i^    playing   to   good   business, 
what     the     manager    calls     "capacity/* 
when  signing  a  pass  for  two  seats  is  like 
taking  three  dollars  or  four  dollars  out  of 
the  rimh  drawer,  the  press  agent  must  ex* 
erciso  discretion  or  he  will  offend  some  one 
whom  it  is  wise  to  favor.     On  the  other 
hand  if  the  total  of  the  passes  he   issues 
runs  up  too  large  he  will  have  to  explain 
to  his  employers. 

Tirkets  worth  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  two  hundred  dollars  are 
distributed  with  newspapers  at  the  opening 
performance  of  a  big  production  in  New 
York,  and  during  its  run  the  press  agent 
uses  tickets  worth  from  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred doHais  each  week  in  keeping  repre- 


I 


I 
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Nt/(  particuiarfy  viaous, 

sentatives  of  the  press  friendly  with  his 
theater.  But  while  issuing  tickets  is  a  part 
of  his  business,  refusing  to  issue  them  is 
another  part  quite  as  important.  A  suc- 
cessful production  is  deluged  with  re<|uests 
for  tickets.  These  requests  come  from  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  from  corrc* 
spondents  of  papers  of  whom  no  one 
ever  heard,  from  editors,  advertising  man* 
agers  and  subscription  solicitors  of  trade 
papers,  ranging  from  the  Undertaker* s 
Own  to  the  Quarter fy  Reific20  of  For- 
eign Miss  ion  s~ 

During  the  course  of  his  investigations 
one  New  York  press  agent  learned  that  en- 
terprising young  men  often  had  fifty  or  one 
hundred  letterheads  printed,  with  the  same 
number  of  envelopes,  and  with  these  letf  er- 
heads,  which  represented  them  as  editors 
of  a  paper  which  had  no  actual  existence, 
they  set  about  acquiring  theater  tickets. 
Over  in  Jersey  City  one  chap  was  found 
who  actually  printed  a  few  copies  of  a 
paper  at  intervals  to  send  to  managers  of 
theaters.  He  paid  his  printing  bills  with 
theater  tickets  and  had  enough  left  to  pay 
him  for  his  trouble.  No  one  ever  saw  his 
publication  except  the  theater  managers  to 
whom  marked  copies  were  sent. 

Singularly  enough  the  men  to  whom  it 
is  really  advisable  to  give  tickets  often  re- 
fuse to  ask  for  them,  and  if  the  press  agent 
wants  to  do  them  a  favor  he  must  hunt 
them  up  and  give  them  passes  and  seats. 

The  press  agent  who  looks  after  the  pub- 
licity department  of  a  circus  has  a  wider 
scope  for  his  talents  than  his  theatrical 
brother  J  as  he  has  not  only  the  human 
performers  to  use  as  tools,  but  he  has  the 
animals  as  weU^  and  animal  stones  are 
always  interesting.  During  the  past  few 
years  three  or  four  elep^^^iave  been 
kilted  by  circus  manage^^^^^^^||pi  that 


they  were  vicious, 
by  the  killing  of  Tip  J 
that  formerly  belongel 
menagerie.     The    da 
much  space  to  the  va 
Tip,  and  drcus  press  I 
take  notice.     Last  sii 
was  electrocuted  at  C| 
being  made  that  the 
dangerous.     But  whe| 
to  raise  her  feet  while 
being    fastened   on, 
obeyed  as  calmly  as  c| 

*  *  Not  particularly 
one  reporter,  but  hel 
account  of  the  killinl 
the  menagerie  was  re[| 
advertising   he  recei\ 
phant   was   worth 
dollars. 

Several  wealthy  woij 
ly  made  efforla  to  enl 
**  Society  "    in   New  f 
press    agents    in   fur 
These  publicity  pron 
the  papers  with  accc 
and  goings  of  their 
reports  of  dinners,  bd 
newspapers,  and  have  I 
li cation  of  pictures  of  1 
leaders^'    in   the    Sul 
course   gives  the  won 
and  continually  seeinj 
same  columns  with  thl 
bers  of  *  *  Socjety  *  *  will  I 
that  they  are  really  wf 

Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fi 
advertised  and  so  has  | 
burg  and  Mrs,  Ja 
Harry  Lehr,  another  I 
good  fortune  to  persisl 
did  Km  own  press  wo| 
welL  Incidentally, 
self,  he  performed  t| 
Mrs.  Astor,  by  whon 
one    time    as    *'sod| 
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wading  in  a  fountain  in  Baltimore  at  mid- 
night, his  appearance  on  the  beach  at 
Newport  with  a  rag  doll,  his  entertaining  a 
monkey  at  dinner,  all  these  exploits  were 
designed  to  advertise  Harry  Lehr  and  they 
all  succeeded  admirably. 

Educational  institutions  appreciate  the 
value  of  advertising,  and  the  Chicago  Uni* 
vcrsity  has  been  skilfully  exploited  by  an 
alert  press  agent  working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  President  Haq)er*  Queer  theories 
advanced  by  instructors  "with  queer  names 
have  been  sent  out  time  and  again.  One 
professor  solemnly  declared  that  John  D. 
Rockefeller*  whose  gifts  of  millions  made 
the  Chicago  University  possible,  was  greater 
than  Napoleon  or  Shakespeare,  and  the 
editors  had  fun  with  him  while  advertising 
the  University.  Another  professor  said 
something  harsh  one  day  about  the  Stand- 


ard Oil  Company  and  again  the  advertising 

followed.      Another  professor  fell  in  love 
with  a  fellow  worker,  and  this  time  Dan 
Cupid  was   used  as  a   means  of  adverti- 
sing. - 
Politicians  and  political  candidates  havM 
often  employed  publicity  promoters.     Per- 
haps the  most  recent  exiimplc  was  William 
Randolph    Hearst,   owner  of  a  chain   of 
newspapers  extending  from  San  Francisco 
to  Boston.   While  conducting  his  campaigim 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Presi-" 
dent  he  had  a  press   bureau — several  ot 
them,  in  fact — and  his  booming  was  done 
by  some  of  the  cleverest  newspaper  men  in 
the  country  as  well  as  by   men  skilled  in 
theatrical     advertising.       Mr.     A.     Toxin 
Worm,  mentioned  above  in  connection  with 
the  tanbark  episode,  was  for  a  time  on  Mr. 
Hearst's  pubUcitystaif.                                J 


OIGO   (I    HEAR) 

By  Edwin  Warren  Guyol 


THE  Outer  World  is  calling,  calling;  calling  soft  and  low ; 
Whispering  seductively  of  places  that  I  know. 
Along  the  Southern  mainland,  where  the  sea's  aMve  with  light, 
The  splendid,  vibrant  Tropics  are  calling  through  the  night. 

Although  the  muck  around   me^ — drab  by  sky  and  dirty  rain- 
Shrieks  aloud,  incessantly,  of  soul-destroying  pain, 
Far  down  the  sounding  halls  of  Space  the  Voice,  above  the  din, 
Calls  :   *  *  Come  away,  my  Brother  ;  come  wander  with  your  kin, '  * 

Within  my  heart  are  ringing,  ringing  ;  ringing  night  and  day, 
Melodies  of  color  ;  symphonies  in  gold  and  gray — 
Green  brilliance  in  the  water,  purple  shadows  on  the  sand. 
Pearly  sky-hne  blending  orange  clouds  and  crimson  land. 

From  overseas  arc  calling,  calUng  ;  adling  down  the  wind. 
Voices  of  the  Wilderness  (known  only  to  their  kind  ) ; 
^^Whert green-and-pnrpU  shore-line  dips  into  the  opal f mm, 
**lVe  await  ^ou^  Little  Brather,  knowing  you  will  canuy 


A  CORNER  IN  ANTITC 

The  Story  of  a  Broker  and  a  Doci 


By  Dn  A.   Gary  Seely 


[ HE  Doctor  dropped  in  to  see 
the  Broker,  qyitc  unpro* 
fessionaDy;  they  were  great 
friendss,  so  his  visits  were 
not  infrequent.  At  the 
door  he  stopped  a  moment 
to  have  a  word  or  two  with  Teddy — Teddy 
was  the  office  boy. 

Teddy  was  a  general  favorite  with  every- 
one and  they  always  liked  to  chat  with  him. 
The  Broker  was  fond  of  Teddy — **  foolishly 
fond,'*  some  said,  and  he  meant  that  Ted- 
dy's future  should  not  be  an  ordinary  one, 
if  he  could  manage  it,  and  it  looked  ajs  if 
he  could.  Teddy's  parents  were  dead,  so 
he  lived,  in  a  semi-detached  sort  of  way, 
with  a  married  sister,  whose  husband  was 
not  kindly  disposed  toward  his  little 
brother-in-law.  Because  of  these  things 
the  Broker  looked  forward  to  having  an 
establishment  of  his  own  where  he  could 
always  have  Teddy  with  him. 

The  Broker  w^as  jubilant;  he  had  just 
completed  a  "  deal  "  in  wheat  for  a  patron, 
whereby  his  commission  netted  him  much 
money.  He  bubbled  forth  this  news  to  the 
Doctor  through  a  cloud  of  blue  smoke  that 
curled  up  from  their  two  cigars. 

**Oh,  Teddy  and  I  will  soon  have  a 
home  of  our  own, "  he  said  gaily,  finishing 
the  **news"  as  Teddy  came  into  the 
room. 

**' Member  what  that  cotton  broker 
said:  *  Broker's  houses  are  jes'  bubbles,*  *' 
said  Teddy,  who  was  a  person  of  large 
privileges. 

'*But  he  forgot  he  was  a  broker  and 
dabbled,"  said  the  Broker. 

**  A  lot  of  'em  f  rgits,'*  sniffed  Teddy. 

Then  the  Doctor  gave  congralulationSj 
but  they  were  tinged  with  envy  as  he  be- 
wailed the  Fate  that  had  made  him  a  doc- 
tor and  not  a  broker* 

**  Don't  you  be  a  envyin'  the  Broker,*' 


counseDed  Teddy.  I 
f 'rgit  he*s  a  broker,  I 
man  did,  an'  he'll  gil 
'corners  ';  then  he '11 1 
a  plunge,  promjsin'  1 
that  heUl  quit  if  he  nl 

They  both  smiled  atl 
his  employer  *s  welfarl 

**  No  plunging  In  il 
ker,  **A11  I  want  is  I 
for  making  the  '  dealJ 

"  It^s  like  play  in'  J 
dy  gravely,  **  bound  I 
't  later.  You'll  thini 
thing  an'  you'll  chasi 
thing  guys  'at  comes  I 
dreams  *bont  gittin*  n 

**  By  the  way,  '*  sal 
Broker,  *^what  is  yol 
popular  contentions  gl 
just  now  that  speculai 

'*All  nonsense,"  I 
'*The  whole  bunch  yk 
fast  enough,  if  they  I 
thing. "  I 

'*  Sure,'*  broke  in  I 
what  I  said;  ain*t  an  J 
a  chance  if  they  get  m 
ers. '  *  I 

'*Wen,  I  wouldnl 
Broker.  *' But,  DoJ 
lives,  speculates;  lifel 
speculation  and  only  I 
farmer,  when  he  plani 
the  initial  speculator  I 
expects  to  get  out  mJ 
and  yet,  he  stands  a  I 
has  invested,  and  tl 
your  Board  of  Trade  I 

"But  you  can't  sJ 
lates,  * '  said  Teddy  gl 

**  No,"  said  the  11 
ing  smilCj  "I  wish  1 1 
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Doctor,  '  *  and  T  want  you  to  make  the 
the  *  deal/  I  think  you  calHt.** 

**A  ^dcal/  yes,  that's  right — btit 
'  corner ''"  said  the  Broker  in  astonishment. 
Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  Doctor 
might  l>e  joking, 

**  Crops  or  corporations?''  he  said  quiz- 
zically, 

'*  Neither.  '  the  Doctor  answered  with 
a  slight  smile. 

Then  the  Broker  leajied  forward  and 
whispered  mock- tragically : — 

^' Pi/Is/" 

'*I  am  (juitc  serious/'  said  the  Doctor 
with  dignity,  and  his  manner  was  such  that 
the  Broker  apologized  for  his  levity  and 
asked  :^ 

**What  is  it,  Doctor — what  is  it  you 
want  to  *  corner*?" 

*  *  A  niifpxin  f '  The  Doctor  almost 
whisj)ercd  it. 

**  Antitoxin?"  repeated  the  Broker  in 
bewilderment. 

*  *  Yes,  it  is  the  serum  for  the  cure  of 
diphtheria.  My  idea  is  to  buy  aD  there  13 
on  the  market  and  to  contract  for  the  en- 
tire i)rodurtJon  of  the  laboratories  for  the 
next  thirty  or  forty  days. ' ' 

**  How  many  of  these  laboratories  are 
there  ?^' 

'*  Only  three^  and  there  is  a  prohibitive 
duty  on  the  imported  product.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  scheme?" 

The  financial  side  was  the  Broker* s  first 
consideration. 

''Is  it  expensive?"  he  asked. 

-A  bit." 

' '  Then  it  will  require  considerable  money 
to  '  corner  '  it?" 

''Yes." 

''  Have  you  got  it?" 

''  I've  gathered  quite  a  bit,  say  about 
half  of  what  will  be  required^  if  my  calcula- 
tions are  correct.'* 

-And  the  other  half?*'  ^ 

' '  YoD  must  furnish  that ' ' 

''But  1  never  speculate,"  protected  the 
Broker.      *vl  am  only  a  broker." 

"  Any  man  wiU  make  a  '  killing,*  I  think 
that  is  the  term  you  used,  when  he  gets  a 
chance. "  'r^n'id  the  Doctor  smiling  easOy. 

''  Bnt  Tve  made  it  a  rule  to  nev^  in 
dulge,"  the  Broker  objected. 

' '  Then  you'  11  have  to  break  that  ru' 
for  you  arc  going  in  %n.th  me  on  this  ihij 
and  we've  only  got  a  day  or  two  to  fa^ 
it  down.  * ' 
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The  Broker  raised  a  protesting  hand, 
but  the  Doctor  kept  on. 

''Listen,"  he  said,  "In  something 
like  a  week  a  demand  for  antitoxin  will 
spring  up;  in  another  week  the  demand 
will  be  unusually  great;  and  from  then  on 
it  will  be  unprecedenLcd.  We  will  have 
the  entire  supply  in  our  own  hands,  and 
we  can  command  any  price  we  ask* ' ' 

'*  What  will  create  this  demand  ?'*  asked 
the  Broker,  getting  interested^ — his  specu- 
lating instincts  coming  to  the  forCp 

' '  The  disease— diphtheria. ' ' 

"  In  what  way?'* 

"  There  will  be  an  epidemic  of  it/' 

'*  How  do  you  know?'' 

*'  I  saw  a  case  at  the  Union  Station  this 
morning.  It  was  diagnosed  as  croup  by  a 
woman  in  short  hair,  short  skirts,  and  nose 
glasses,  who  was  taking  the  affected  child 
to  a  Christian  Science  sanitarium  for  treat- 
ment,'* explained  the  Doctor. 

"  Were  you  catJed  in  as  a  consultant  ?* ' 
asked  the  Broker, 

**  No,  but  I  noticed  the  child  was  sick, 
and  the  symptoms  seemed  suspicious*  1 
thought  the  emancipated  woman  was  the 
mother,  so  I  asked  her  what  was  the 
matter  with  her  child,  I  explained  that  I 
was  a  physician.  She  gave  me  her  card,  I 
forget  the  name,  but  it  was  followed  by 
enough  titular  abbreviations  to  make  Kirig 
Edward's  court  physician  look  dizzy*" 

'*Well?** 

**  Well,  I  managed  to  get  a  look  at  the 
child's  throat — it  was  diphtheria  and  not 
croup!*'  said  the  Doctor  triumphantly* 

*'You  ought  to  have  informed  the 
authorities,"  said  the  Broker  indignantly, 
*  *  as  becomes  a  proper  citizen,  when  he 
thinks  his  country's  laws  are  being  floated* ' ' 

**  It  wasn't  my  case,"  said  the  Doctor 
shrugging  his  shoulders* 

* '  But  it  will  spread  all  over  the  coun- 
try,'* protested  the  Broker. 

**  Certainly;  and  that  will  boora  the  de- 
mand for  antitoxin^ — I  thought  of  that  at 
once. ' ' 

* '  But,  as  a  doctor^ — *  *  the  Broker  be- 
gan. 

"  As  a  doctor,  I  am  weary^ — the  mone- 
tary side  of  medidne  is  too  unsatisfactory. 
The  burden  of  other  people's  troubles 
with  mere  gratitude  as  a  recompense  has 
ceased  to  be  appealing.  Ever  since  you 
told  me  of  that  wheat  *  deal '  V  ve  been  on 
the  lookout  for  a  big  financial  opportunity, 


and  when  I  saw  this  I 
diphtheria  I  knew  I  h J 

**  But  innocent,  1 
will  catch  the  deadly  I 
objected  as  a  humanil 

**  Sure,  and  the  M 
full  of  thent  They  I 
directions  through  vl 
the  trouble  to  inqutrel 

*  *  It  wiU  be  disastr  J 
frowning.  I 

'*  There  will  be  a  1 
of  course,  but  not  rl 
the  antitoxin  is  fairly  I 

* '  But  the  suffering! 

*'  It  will  be  no  grel 
fuel  famine,  when  J 
nered, '  "  said  the  U 
toxin  will  be  procural 
advanced  price,  OM 
it,  and  I  am  tired  I 
utterly  tired  of  it, ' '    I 

The  Broker  noddeJ 

*'And  you,"  coJ 
**just  think  w*hat  ycl 
dy  with  the  millions.  'I 

"Yes,"  said  the  i 
laxing  a  little*  I 

**  And  there  is  noti 
the  Doctor  urged      I 

**  But  taking  an  adi 
began  the  Broker.       I 

'*The  laxity  of  thJ 
the  opportunity  and  J 
of  it/^  the  Doctor  inl 

'*In  what  way  isl 
blame  ? ' '  asked  the  d 

'*  In  every  way,  it 
were  under  the  superl 
ment,  we  could  not  I 
if  the  practice  of  raJ 
regiUated,  a  widespi 
not  occur;  if  every  1 
has  developed  a  fad  J 
posing  but  misleadiJ 
as  a  physician,  was  J 
the  possibility  of  thl 
would  be  averted*  M 
do  occur  and  we  sirajl 
an  opportunity  to  fori 
the  consumer,"  conci 

"  But  if  the  scruJ 
holding  it  will  mean  d 

* '  We  are  not  wl 
Doctor  answered.  *| 
creasing  the  price,  b  J 
lition  in  supplying  an  I 
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**  Sick?     No,  why  do  you  s^k  ?*' 

"  Ytju  was  so  long  in  comin*  out/  '  said 
Teddy,  *  *  thought  mebbe  it  was  a  constil- 
tation. ' ' 

*  *  N  ct,  we  were  just  arranging  a  little  sur- 
prise,'*  said  the  Doctor,  hcsitaurigly.  Then 
he  smiled  and  continued  on  his  way;  but 
Teddy  wan  not  reassured, 

*'S<nnep*n  u]),"  he  said,  shaking  his 
little  head  sagely. 

The  Broker  went  into  the  *'deal  "  with 
all  his  mighty  giving  it  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  the  t^xclusion  of  everything  else. 
Quietly,  and  without  exciting  the  slight- 
est comment  or  suspidon  of  his  designtj;, 
he  managed  to  get  control  of  the  entire 
visible  supjily,  arranging  so  deftly  w*ith  the 
jobbers  for  handhng  the  product  that  they 
never  sus|jccted  that  a  '*  comer  "  was  in 
process  of  forming.  Even  the  producing 
laboratories  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  was  being  i>lajined.  Their  only  con<i^ 
<  em  was  to  dispose  of  the  serum*  Since 
there  was  no  epidemic  of  diphtheria  re- 
l)orted  anj'whcre,  they  cared  but  little  fur 
anything  beyond  getting  theij  price,  so 
they  caught  eagerly  at  the  opportunity  to 
contract  for  their  entire  product — -it  situ- 
])lified  Itusiness  transactions  and  saved  ex^ 
j)ense.  ■ 

It  w:ls  a  part  of  the  Broker's  plan  to 
raise  the  ] trice  on  the  antitoxta  so  grad- 
ually, when  the  diphtheria  should  b^n 
to  s})n  ad,  I  hilt  neither  the  trade  nor  the 
consumer  would  ever  suspect  the  advances 
were  due  to  any  other  causes  than  the  un* 
usual  demand  arising  from  the  epidemic 
To  carry  out  these  plans  effectively,  re- 
(pnrcd  (xinsidcrable  personal  supervision 
and  the  Doctor  was  also  pressed  into 
service.  He  found  it  Accessary  to  give 
up  his  practice  in  order  to  attend  strictly 
to  the  demands  of  the  **  deal  ";  perhaps 
it  wiis  beeaubc  of  this  withdrawal  from 
the  ])rescnee  of  the  sick  that  he  grew  less 
mindful  of  them  and  their  needs. 

red<Iy  was  more  and  more  mystified  aH 
the  busy  days  went  by,  days  of  which  he" 
knew  no  more  than  did  the  public  of  what 
was  being  planned.  He  knew  ^*somep*n 
was  up/'  and  he  shrewdly  guessed  that  it 
was  a  ''  deal"  of  some  kind,  but  he  could 
not  determine  what  was  being  * '  cornered. ' ' 
He  tried  to  piece  together  the  chance 
words  and  phrases  they  let  fall  in  his  pres- 
ence to  fit  the  things  that  were  usuallf 
l)ought  and  sold  at  the  Broker' s  office,  \m 
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they  bore  no  rcktion  to  either  grain,  cot* 
ton,  stocks,  minerals  or  oil  He  felt  that 
they  must  be  purposely  keeping  it  very 
quiet,  for  there  were  but  few  callers  at  the 
office,  and  he  could  find  nothing  in  the 
market  reports  that  pointed  to  any  partic- 
ular manipulation.  So  he  quietly  waited 
between  hope  and  fear  for  the  end^  won- 
deringj  always,  which  it  would  be — a 
**coup"  or  a  ** break'* 

The  two  men  watched  the  newspapers 
closely,  not  for  the  market  reports,  but  for 
the  health  reports,  and  Teddy  wondered  still 
more,  A  few  caries  of  diphtheria  were  casu- 
ally reported,  and  there  was  a  slight  demand 
for  antitoxin.  Then,  almost  startling  in 
its  suddenness,  came  the  news  from  various 
points  of  a  widespread  epidemic  of  diph- 
theria. It  extended  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  while  a  few  isolated  cases  be- 
gan  to  crop  up  in  several   other   States, 

Neither  the  Doctor  nor  the  Broker  were 
cruel-rainded  men,  but  they  were  go  blind- 
ed by  the  extraordinarj^  wealth  they  ex- 
pected to  acfjuire  that  they  had  no  thought 
for  anything  outside  of  winning  the  ' '  deal ' ' 
Each  new  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  cre- 
ated an  increased  demand  for  the  anti- 
toxin and  enabled  them  to  continue  in 
gradually  advancing  the  price,  and  each 
advance  brought  them  enormous  profit  and 
a  step  nearer  the  realization  of  their  dream 
of  wealth.  Thus  it  wa^  they  welcomed  the 
constantly  enlarging  area  oT  infection,  and 
each  report  from  a  newly  invaded  district 
helped  them  to  forget  everything  but  the 
success  of  their  "deal,'*  Thvy  even  for- 
got Teddy  when  he  remained  home  because 
he  was  not  feeling  well,  and  only  remem- 
bered to  continually  advance  the  price. 

So  far  the  mortality  reports  had  not  been 
great.  As  the  Doctpr  had  said,  the  anti- 
toxin was  procurable  and  fond  parents  had 
procured  it  though  the  price  was  criminally 
extortionate^  But  what  was  mere  money 
besides  their  children's  lives  ?  Nothing  at 
all,  the  merest  trifle,  but  when  the  price 
went  beyond  their  ability  to  purchase — 
then  they  were  helpless,  and  the  mortality 
reports  began  to  swelL  Infirmary  and 
charitable  hospitals  were  the  first  to  suffer. 
They  were  crowded  wnth  orphans  and  the 
children  of  the  very  poor,  and  their  means 
were  no  longer  sufficient  to  procure  the 
antitoxin,  and  children's  lives  were  going 
out  like  the  snuffing  of  so  many  candles. 
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The  two  manipulate! 
their  bent — ^tensc  witi 
and  selfish  with  the  gm 
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'  ^  Intubation  been  tried  ?' 
**  Yes;  it  was  a  failure/' 
•*  Why  not  tracheotomy?'' 

*  *  Useless,  the  surgeon  said  so  and  he 
ought  to  know,'*  she  said  spitefully. 

'*But  it  is  the  one  thing  that  might 
isavc  his  life,**  said  the  Doctor. 

• '  Then  do  it/ '  begged  the  Broker,  * '  do 
it,  D{K:tor,  we  must  save  his  life,  he  muM 
not  siifTer  for  what  we  have  done/* 

'^The  surgeon  isn*t  here  and  he  left 
orders  to  let  the  boy  alone, "  said  the  nurse 
stiffly. 

The  Doctor's  eyes  narrowed  siinftly  and 
his  li]>^  tightened, 

**(.;et  me  the  necess^ary  instruracnts  and 
lire[i3re  the  patient  for  a  tracheotomy  at 
once, ' '  he  ordered. 

The, nurse  hesitated,  but  the  Doctor's 
frown  and  the  look  lie  gave  sent  her 
away. 

The  preparations  and  the  unusual  scenes 
of  the  hosj>ital  unnerved  the  Broker, 

**  Doctor,  I  am  goings  I  canH  stand  it 
any  longer, ''  he  whispered,  white  lipped* 
*'  Send  me  word  of  the — ^the — ^result " 

The  Doctor  nodded,  he  could  not  trust 
himself  to  speak, 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do?"  asked 
the  Broker  at  the  door. 

*  *  Yes,  we  can  save  thousands  of  children 
yet,  by  turning  the  antitoxin  free  to  the 
public, ' '  said  the  Doctor. 

'*  Free— ^yc^,  that's  it,  free — I  never 
thought  of  it, '*  "said  the  Broker,  a  hopeful 
light  coming  into  his  dull,  tired  eyes. 

^  *^  Be  ipiick  about  it,"  the  Doctor's  voice 
liad  a  note  of  command  in  it — he  had 
I  ome  back  to  his  own. 

**  ril  wire,*'  said  the  Broker. 

Mhen  he  was  gone  and  the  Doctor 
turnt^d  to  t!ie  operation,  cool  and  decisive. 

There  was  a  gush  of  dark,  carbonized 
blood  into  the  Doctor's  face  and  a  swift, 
ghid  rush  of  air  into  the  choking  lungs; 
then  the  tul>es  were  soon  put  in  place  and 
Teddy  breathed  again. 

The  Broker  had  fmished  his  telegratna 
nnd  sat  in  his  office  waiting  for  a  message 
from  the  hospital,  as  a  murderer  awaits 
his  j^enteuce.     Then  it  came: — 

' «  Tetldy  reviving.  Have  used  the  ajititoxiu. 
IIo|je  for  recovery," 

The  DoctOH 


Marquis  Hiro^umi  Ita,  Foumter  of  Modem  Japan, 


THE  FUTURE  OF  JAPAN* 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Chinese  Problem 


By  Marquis  Itr* 


0WAS  one  of  the  first  Japan- 
ese to  \'isit  foreign  lands, 
and  was  only  al>]e  to  do  so 
by  sLcalth,  escaping  to 
Shanghai  in  1863.  The 
country  was  only  just 
opened  to  foreign  intercourse,  and  Japan- 
ese subjects  were  no'  yet  allowed  to  leave 
the  country. 

I  have  always  been  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  Western 
civilization  by  Japan,  and  I  have  been  en* 
abled  to  use  my  services  in  the  direction 
of  assisting  the  present  progress  and  trans- 
formation in  Japan*s  estate.  In  the  thirty- 
four  years  during  which  I  have  held  office 
I  have  always  tried  to  help,  and  sometimes 
even  lo  force  on  antagonistic  spirits, 
measures    necessary    for   the   growth    of 

•This  artwlc  was  written  during  the  negotiation's  with  Russia 

Thk  Kdiioks, 


modern  Japaii,  From  the  beginning  wo 
realized  fully  how  necessary  it  was  that  the 
Japanese  people  should  not  only  adopt 
Western  methods,  but  should  ako  speedily 
become  comjjetcnt  lo  do  without  the  aid 
of  foreign  instruction  and  supervision.  \w 
the  early  days  we  brought  many  foreigners 
to  Japan  lo  help  lo  introduce  modern 
methods,  but  wc  always  did  ft  in  such  a 
way  as  lo  enable  ihc  Japanese  students  lo 
take  their  rightful  place  in  the  nation  after 
they  had  been  educated.  I  must  say  that 
sometimes  the  foreigners,  and  even  the 
foreign  nations  themselves,  endeavored 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Japanese  inex- 
perience by  passing  men  off  as  experts 
when  they  realJy  knew  next  to  ncf*"' 
the  subjects  for  which  ihcv  v 
We  were,  however- 
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from  it  in  the  distant  future.  Above  all> 
there  w;is  the  pre-eminent  iraportanrr  tQ 
be  attached  to  the  necessity  of  safeguard- 
ing the  satred  and  traditional  rights  of  the 
Sovereign,  With  the  assistance  of  my  sec- 
retaries nnd  collaborators — all  of  them  as 
devoted  to  the  work  as  m^^self — I  accom- 
])lished  my  task  as  well  as  I  could,  and  il 
is  not  without  some  satisfaction  that  I  see 
that  it  has  not  l»een  found  necessary-  to 
amend  the  Constitution  since  its  jiromul- 
gation. 

The  old  election  law,  however,  having 
been  foimd  uni^at  is  factory,  we  have  intro- 
duced an  im]*roved  one*  one  of  the  princi- 
pal chaFige!=5  in  which  is  that  the  voting  is 
l)y  secret  ballot,  instead  of  by  signed  bal- 
lot, as  at  presient;  another  important  change 
being  I  lie  ini^enion  of  provisions  for  more 
ami)le  rejirt  mentation  of  commercial  and 
industrjnl  elements  of  the  country,  and  the 
business  tax.  According  to  the  new  law,  if 
any  Candida k'  should  resort  to  corrupt  means 
to  securt^hiselettion,  the  proceedings  would 
become,  owing  to  the  secreey  of  the  ballot, 
inu(  h  more  uncertain  and  much  more 
costly  than  at  ]>resent.  This  new  law  was 
exi)erimenled  with  at  the  election  of  1902. 

I  have  ahvays  recogniz^ed  the  vital  im- 
] ) 0 r t  a  II  ( 1/  ( > f  a  s u  p r erne ly  effi c ie n t  n avy  an d 
army.  Hie  fnruicr  is  made  the  more  im- 
]K)rtanl  by  *n]r  insular  position.  Our  pro- 
gramme iif  yiaval  expansion  laid  down  after 
the  diinese  ^Varin  1S95  is  practically  com- 
])leted,  .md  Ja]}an  posse^^ses  now  a  homo- 
geneous  and  powerful  modern  fleet.  In 
its  numbers  are  included  several  of  the 
largest  and  best  armed  battleships  and 
(TuisiTs,  ;ind  1  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  ilwit  the  Japanese  sailors  and 
()tfi(  ers  :n\:  litlly  as  efficient  in  every  respect 
as  the  si  tips  they  man.  Our  navy  is  largely 
of  Hriti  h  tnnsiructionr  and  we  have  made 
that  (  oiniiry  our  model  in  this  department* 
although,  lolliiwing  the  principles  that  have 
enabled  us  lu  make  our  progress  in  the 
j)ast,  w(>  are  iilways  anjdous  and  ready  to 
take  adv. Jilt agr  of  improvements  firom  any 
source. 

Although  it  has  been  necessary  first  of 
all  to  devilop  our  fleet,  the  artny,  too,  has 
not  l)ei  n  neglected,  Il  has  been  more 
than  (loubli^'d  of  late*  and  has  now  a  war 
footing  ui'  i »ver  five  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  bold  exjiiTiment  of  consrnption,  tried 
at  the  1h  ginning  of  the  New  'Era,  hm 
jaoved  ii^ell  uu  many  occasions — notably. 
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ihe  Satsuma  Rebellion,  the  Chinese  War, 
and  the  Boxer  outbreak.  On  the  last  oc- 
casion the  Japanese  army  was  enabled  to 
play  a  very  great  part  in  the  relief  of 
Pekingj  and  showed  to  the  other  allies  a 
striking  illustration  of  organization,  morale, 
personnel^  and  ecpiipment;  and  this 
efficiency  and  thoroughness  are  to  be 
found  through  and  through  our  army  sj^- 
tcm.  First  liascd  on  French,  and  later  on 
German  models,  with  foreign  instructors, 
the  Ja|>anesc  army  has  since  developed  a 
model  of  its  own,  and  has  proved  its  capa- 
bility of  training  and  further  developing 
itself. 

In  corainercial  and  industrial  matters 
Japan  is  becoming  well  estabiis^hed,  and  is 
making  secure  her  hofd  upon  the  nuukets 
of  the  Far  East,  The  resources  of  the 
country  are  very  gCH3d,  the  coal  supply 
especially  being  abundant.  Although 
many  of  the  beds  are  not  of  first -class 
qnahty,  still,  the  fact  that  there  is  an  abtm- 
dance  of  coal  h  a  very  important  factor  in 
the  national  economy  and  strength. 
Besides  coal,  there  are  coni^iderablc 
oil  deposits  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  Japan,  and  these  arc  now  begin* 
ning  to  be  sy.'^temanrally  worked  in 
connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  Trust. 
The  iron  dc[)Osits  are  also  considerable, 
but  largely  undeveloped  as  yet,  Jajjan  re- 
lying on  foreign  countries  for  the  greater 
portion  of  her  present  sufijily  of  iron  ore. 
Copper,  a  metal  of  wliich  the  importance 
becomes  yearly  greater,  is  found  and 
worked  in  very  con.-^iderablc  c|uantities, 

Japan's  financial  jiosition  is  by  no  means 
so  bad  as  often  depicted,  thanks  to  the 
growing  material  ]jros[>erity  of  the  empire. 
When  the  eflfects  of  the  economic  depres- 
sion of  1900-01  shall  have  passed  away, 
Japan  will  advance  still  more  rapidly  than 
at  present. 

But  whatever  causes  may  have  helped 
Japan  in  her  i>rogresSt  and  however  much 
we  may  have  been  instrumental  in  the 
achievements  of  the  j)ast  years ^  they  become 
insignificant  when  compared  to  what  the 
country  owes  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor. 
The  Imperial  will  has  ever  been  the  guid- 
ing star  of  the  nation.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  work  done  by  those  who,  like 
myself*  tried  to  assist  him  in  his  enlightened 
government,  it  could  not  have  achieved 
such  wonderful  results  had  it  not  been  fc^- 
the  great,  progressive  and  wise  influence 
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unless  it  was  aocora[miiied  by  a  corrcspQQd- 
ing  increase  of  the  national  wealth,  for  a 
man  can  find  employment  only  when  there 
is  a  place  to  use  his  labor,  and  thereby 
secure  a  means  of  livelihood.  Then,  the 
great  increase  of  population  may  be  taken 
as  another  good  evidence  of  the  marked 
development  of  our  national  wealth. 

However,   if  we  wish  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with   the  nadons    of  the  world, 
we  must  t:o-o|>eratc  with  the  Government 
to  devise  a  scheme  for  the  gradual  pro* 
gress  of  the  country.      It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  greater  the  progr^s  h  of  a 
country,  the  greater  is  the  increase   of  its 
national  wealth  and  prestige,  though  at  the 
same  time  its  })eople  are  compelled  to  take 
a  greater  responsibility  upon  themselves. 
For  shuuld  the  national  wealth  be  greatly 
increased,  and  the  country  be  regarded  by 
other    Powers    as    one   of  the    powerful 
States  of  the  world,    those  powers  would 
certainly  watch  every  action  of  the  country. 
Our  earnest  desire  is  to  make  the  country 
continue  in  its  progress  [permanently »  with- 
out a  ntop  of  a  single  moment,  but  it  is  not 
an  easy  task  to  do  so.     In  some  cases  wc 
may  be  exposed  to  such  a  danger  as  to  in- 
jure our  national  prestige,  should  we  under- 
take the  jiroccedings  on  that  occ^ision.     It 
is  therefore  very  necessary  for  us  always 
to  act  with  great  caution;  particularly  must 
we  refrain  from  the  abuse  of  military  power, 
for  if  we  abuse  military  power,  and  suffer  a 
comi)lcle  tjefcat,  not  only  our  national  pres- 
tige is  greafly  injured,  but  the  ruin  of  the 
country  i^  no  I  unlikely. 

The  riiture  of  China  is  a  question  of  the 
world,  nut  uf  ihe  Far  East  only.  Then, 
the  following  questions  may  be  asked: — 
A\hat  will  he  the  future  state  of  aifairs  in 
China?  What  position  will  Japan  hold  in 
China  in  future,  who  has  a  much  greater 
interest  tliere  than  anyone  on  account  of 
her  being  situated  in  such  close  neighbor- 
hood ?  In  answer,  I  can  but  say  that  it  is 
at  present  loo  difficult  to  express  any  deii- 
nite  opiniifn.  Since  the  war  with  Japan, 
China  has  been  exposed  to  an  increasing 
danger  day  by  day,  and  almost  ail  the 
])()\vers  of  tile  Avorld  have  had  close  rela- 
tions with  CI  1 1 n a  from  vario us  ca u ses.  Thi s 
state  of  thint^s  makes  me  think  that  It  is 
very  necessary  fur  China  to  maintain  her 
own  independence  at  this  juncture,  and  to 
take  stejts  lu  place  her  country  on  a  finn 
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foundation;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ihis 
line  of  action  on  the  part  of  Japan  lays  her 
open  to  the  thought  held  by  Eome,  that 
Japan  has  a  great  interest  indirectly  in  the 
independence  of  China.  This  was  the 
reason  of  my  making  a  tour  of  China,  and 
having  interviews  with  notable  Chinese 
statesmen  J  who,  having  the  great  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  people^  arc  holding  the 
administrative  power  of  the  State,  and  ex- 
pressing to  them  my  views  on  the  most 
important  subjects  which  ought  to  have 
their  careful  consideration.  On  my  in- 
speciion  of  the  actual  condition  of  China, 
1  found  that,  although  she  is  now  rtin- 
ning  a  danger  day  by  day  which  might 
plead  for  j^rompt  action,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  reform  at  once  the  prevailing 
customs  and  usagesj  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ent system  of  administration,  which  has 
been  handed  down  from  ancient  times, 
and  thereby  improve  the  state  of  things 
in  the  country.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  many  favorable  opportunities  to  carry 
out  these  reforms  have  already  been 
missed.  Thus,  in  the  interviews  which 
1  often  had  during  my  slay  there,  with 
the  notable  Chinese  statesmen,  1  expressed 
oy  views  above  referred  to,  and  they  all 
a^ced  in  theory,  but  unanimously  said 
that  it  would  be  very  hard  to  carry  out 
such  reforms  as  I  suggested. 

China  possesses  avast  dominion  of  many 
times  the  total  area  of  Japan,  and  her 
po])ulation  is  not  less  than  ten  limes  that 
of  the  latter.  She  is  abundant  in  prod- 
ucts, with  facilities  for  inland  naviga- 
her  people  are  generally  very  dili- 
and  the  condition  of  their  life  very 
Ifj  therefore,  the  proper  method 
of  improving  her  commerce  and  industry 
were  adopted  in  China,  she  would  be  able 
to  produce  abundant  commodities  to  sup- 
ply almost  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Unfortunately,  however,  she  could  not 
adopt  such  a  wise  policy  in  the  past  on 
account  of  her  adherence  to  old  usages ^ 
and  even  the  adoption  of  it  in  the  future 
seems    doubtful,  as  it    seems   to    be   im- 
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^ tie  genuineness  of  this  artii  te. 


Russians  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  pre- 
vented our  gunners  to  open  fire  with  the 
first  waking  of  day.  It  ways  dose  on  seven 
o'clock,  with  the  lifting  of  the  mist,%  that 
the  hostile  ])(^sitiuns  cmne  to  view.  All 
along  the  line  our  guns  s^earched  the  Rus- 
sians. Precisely  at  eight  o'clock,  as  was 
])lanne(l,  the  general  order  for  attack  was 
given. 

Before  us  was  the  stretch  of  sajid.  Cul- 
tivated fields  pat(  bed  it.  It  was  aboill  fif- 
teen hundred  meU  rs  in  distance.  Beyond 
thai  was  the  Ai  River.  The  stream  was 
alioul  two  hundred  meters  wide,  and  at  the 
])()int  we  were  exfiected  to  ford  the  water 
came  \\\)  to  our  hrcast.  Now  in  all  the 
fifteen  hundred  meter  stretch  of  soft  sand 
tliere  was  not  a  shelter  fOT  OUr  men.  To 
l>e  sure  there  had  been  a  number  of  Korean 
luits.  but  these  the  Russians  took  care  to 
l)urn  down  to  the  ground.  Now  what 
our  men  i\n\  wa-  sjmj)ly  this:  wc  rushed 
over  this  stretch  i^rf  sand,  waded  through 
the  water  and  took  the  Russian  positions 
acro>s  the  river  within  one  hour  and  thirty 
minutes.  Mind  you,  the  Russians  had  aJl 
the  magnifi(  ent  advantages  which  nature 
had  l)uilt  as  if  sl^e  were  building  a  huge 
fortress  in  the  early  days  of  cxealion  against 
the  tides  o{  the  riser  and  of  the  sea.  It  is 
small  wonder.  lluTcfore  that  the  foreign 
luilitary  atta(  hes  and  newspaper  correspond - 
cuts  were'  taken  by  surprise.  Especially 
tho-e  of  (ireat  Britain  and  of  the  United 
States  seeuied  to  take  an  unliraited  delight 
in  watching  the  manner  in  which  we  car* 
ried  the  positions.  After  the  battle  I 
lieard   ;i   nnml>er  c-f   foreign    attaches   say 
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among  themselves  that  Russia  was  the  oig- 
gest  fake  that  they  ever  saw.  One  of  the 
gentlemen,  from  a  power  that  is  more 
friendly  to  Russia  than  to  us,  remarked  to 
one  of  our  staff  officers  and  said:  *'  I  sup- 
pose your  Second  Division  is  a  model 
division  among  your  army  ?"  **  I  would 
not  be  surprisicd/*  was  the  reply,  *^  if  you 
would  not  hesitate  to  count  it  as  the  model 
of  army  divisions?  of  the  world/'  A  bkter 
smile  which  rose  to  the  lips  of  the  foreigner 
was  not  quite  becoming,  but  happily  he  did 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  it. 

As  I  wa.s  rushing  over  the  sandy  stretch 
in  front  of  the  Kiuliencheng  I  almost  stum- 
bled over  a  private  who  was  seriously 
wounded,  spile  of  bUiising  haste  as  I  then 
was,  I  could  not  stand  the  temptation  of 
stooping  over  the  poor  fellow.  I  said: 
**  Are  you  wounded?"  On  the  pallor  of 
his  face  broke  a  broad  smile,  he  raised  his 
hand — he  said,  in  a  voice  as  slender  as  a 
cobweb  thread,  *' His  Majesty,  Banjai," 
then  he  added,  **Oh!  it  ih  very  slight;  let 
your  heart  be  at  ease.  Only  I  i>ray  you 
to  bring  the  battle  to  a  victory  for  our 
country.  " 

I  rushed  on.  Another  body  became 
entangled  between  my  legs*  Looking  down 
I  found  that  he  was  about  to  cross  into  the 
Unknown*  Before  I  knew  what  I  was 
doing,  I  paused;  stooped  over  him.  He 
tried  to  talk.  He  could  not.  Then  he 
pointed  to  hh  waist,  where  was  a  belt  of 
cartridge;;',  and  his  tremulous  fingers  tried, 
because  his  voice  refused  him  and  his 
tongue  still,  o  tell  mc  what  was  in  his 
mind, — he  lri*:d  to  tell  me  that  it  was  his 
desire  that  a  better  man  than  he  should 
take  thai  cartridge  lR*lt  and  send  the  shots 
home  to  the  Russians  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  1  iinstrajjpcd  it,  threw  it  to  a 
fellow  wlv)  was  brushing  past  me.  As  1 
jumj)ed  into  the  river  to  ford  it  there  was 
a  terrific  shower  of  shols  from  the  other 
side.  Nothing  prevented  the  Russians  on 
the  **  Bowl  Hill  ■ '  and  on  the  walls  of  Kiu- 
liencheng  from  picking  us  as  fast  as  they 
could  feed  their  rifles.  Just  then,  not  far 
from  whero  I  was  wading,  a  bullet  struck 
a  soldier  in  the  arm  which  was  su]»iJorting 
his  rifle.  At  once  he  turned  to  his  neigh- 
bor and  shoved  his  rifle  into  his  care. 
The  arm  which  was  broken  happened, 
very  ha])pih%  to  be  his  lefL  With  his 
right  hand  he  unsheathed  his  sword  and, 
without  s^tiipping   one    setoud,  he    rushed 
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pocket,  and  rusheq 
two  soldiers  who 
one  of  them   had 
wounds.      The  onll 
seemed   to  be    to| 
They  hurried  intc 
and  upon  them  w^ 
you  sometimes  cat(| 
who  is  hounded" 
ill  at  ease  on  the  fj 
and  so  striking,  tc 
were  frightened,  lii 
in   the  face  of  del 
caught  by  the  hosiT 
Were  you  u[>on[ 
of  Korean  hills,  frJ 
in  your  blood,  thel 
day  must   have  sel 
Even  in  the  fren^v 
rushing  ahead — k  | 
sight  of  many  a 
pause ;  ve  ry  u  ft  e  n  1 1 
to  my  handkerchiJ 
Nil  ^pon  shedding  1 1 
batlle!    And  I  he  rt[ 
whelm  them  with  pi 
my  tears  druwnetl| 
lo  pass  that  one 
sight    all   over   th^ 
heavily  wounded 
them  laughing,  and 
were  everywhere 
sight  of  the  woun<l 
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of  the  ground*     l*hcy  look  every  a<]% 
tage  which   geography  ofltered    ta    ihrin; 
they  did  nut  fail  to  cover  I  heir  retreal 
much   ai   the   circumstanceii   allowed 
this  occasion. 

It  was  at  ihe  time  when  the  fording  of  | 
the  ri\'er  was  decided  uikdq.     The  officera 
wanted  a  sniali  l>and  of  picked  out  men  to  i 
whom    death    for   the   country  m*as  naorej 
j^leasing  than  luxury.     They  wished  thesei 
men  to  set  the  pace  for  their  coinrades.    ByJ 
the  way  of  experiment  some  of  us  called 
for  vohinteers.    Promptly  every tiody  under 
my  command  offered  himself,  so  the  ex-  m 
periment  was  not  a  brilliant  success.      Now  I 
I  have  had  under  me  the  men  of  the  North 
Seas;  in  our  country^  as  you  know^  there 
is  a  common  saying  that  runs  something  M 
like    the    following:     **The    men    of   the  ■ 
Northern  Sca^  are  rather  primitive  in  their 
devotion   to  the  Samurai  ideal;  ihey  are 
somewhat  lacking  in  that  dauntless  bfjivery  I 
common   to   children   of    the    Samurai* 
Moreover*  these  men  had  never  been  tried 
on  a  great  battlefield j  they  were   an  un- 
known  <|uantiiy  to  coiiimanding   officers. 
This  was  the   virgin  battlefield   in  which  | 
they   were  to  show  what   they    could  do. 
Naturally  1  was  somewhat  anxious.    A  few 
minutea    which   they  look    in  fording  the 
river,  however^  was  quite  enough  for  them 
to  write,  in  their  all-silent  wayj  a  deathle^ 
clia])ter  in   history.      Rarely  have  I  seen 
either  iiinijnyr  the  veterans  of  the  Re^^tora* 
tion  of  '67  <ir  of  the  China- Nippon  war  of 
ten  years  at^o,  the  daring  energy  and  per- 
sistence shown  on  this  day  by  these  men 
under  me. 

We  have  all  heard  that  on  a  rare  occasion 
now  and  then,  and  only  when  he  is  be- 
sieged^ when  provision  is  out,  when  am- 
munition r.hcst  is  empty,  when  starvation 
has  l)roken  the  heart  and  muscle  of  the 
Russian — he  sometimes  permits  himself  to 
see  the  wi-idorn  and  grace  of  a  white  flag. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world's 
military  oj>eraiions  have  we  heard  that  the  ■ 
Russian  laid  down  his  arms  on  the  field  of  ■ 
battle,  his  belt  full  of  cartridges  and  his 
comrades  fighting  all  about  him.  These 
men  of  the  North  Sea,  of  the  Sixteenth 
Regiment  Infantry  of  the  Fifteenth  Brigade 
of  the  Se«  ond  Division,  therefore,  have  the 
])roud  disunrtion  of  ipving  to  those  fond 
of  tales  of  I  lie  brave  the  first  heroic  instant  _ 
when  the  Russian  in  the  very  thickest  < 
the  figlu  raised  a  white  flag* 
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half  so  black  as  the  reformers  paint  me/* 
is  Butler's  self-satisfied  estimate  of  his  awn 

good  and  evil  traiu. 

Of  his  childhood  dsg^  Edward    Butler 

remembers  httle.  Bora  in  Ireland^  his 
l>arents  died  when  he  was  quite  young, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  set  out  for 
America,  a*  lompanied  by  a  party  of  ad- 
venturous lads  like  himself  The  party 
separated  in  New  York,  and  Butler  was 
left  to  ])addle  his  own  canoe. 

St.  Loui.s  had  not  been  his  home  a  year 
when  he  owned  a  profitable  intcrfst  in  a 
l)]acksmith  s^hop;  at  the  end  of  two  ye^rs 
the  sign  above  the  door  read:  **  Edward 
Butler,  sole  proprietor.'* 

With  no  education^  save  the  precarious 
scraps  picked  up  from  his  associates  at  the 
blacksmith's  ft*rge,  but  blessed  by  aqQick, 
native  wit,  with  a  muscular  frame  capable 
of  enduring  any  physical  hardship,  an 
abundance  of  grit,  self-reliance,  determi- 
nation and  hard  common  sensct  J  big  hearted, 
glil)-tongued  and  coarsely  diplomatic,  the 
young  bla-  k:^inith  slipped  gracefully  into 
I  lie  arena  t^f  politics. 

Tom  Allen,  a  famous  pugilist  of  the 
Seventias,  wa-^  the  boss  of  the  Firs^t  Ward, 
in  which  Butler  lived.  One  day  the  black- 
smith noticed  Allen  earnestly  conversing 
with  a  well  dressed,  intelligent  looking 
^t ranger.  CHit  of  curiosity  he  asked  Allen 
the  man's  name, 

"Oh,  lie  is  the  president  of  the  Cass 
Avenue  Sircrt  Railway  Coiupany, "  rcjilied 
Allen.  *'  Tie  wants  to  lay  two  more  blocks 
of  tra(  k  and  1  am  going  to  get  the  bill 
through  llu/  Assernbly  for  him.'*  Butler 
meditated  a  innmcnt,  then  walked  slowly 
;iway. 

It  he  ((Hi Id  ctinlrol  the  jHjhticij  of  the 
I'irst  \\  aril,  was  the  thought  which  Hashed 
I  hroiigh  h!>  mind*  he  could  also  control  the 
representative's  vote.  Now.  he  reasoned, 
if  he  (()[ild  control  the  representative's 
\()te,  he  wnnUl  be  able,  probably,  to  se- 
1  lire  a  (onirart  from  the  streetcar  cxDrn* 
j)any  to  shoe  its  mules. 

The  ].rolik[i\  was  simplicity  itself.  At 
ihe  >u((  ceding  election  the  blacksmith 
made  his  debut  as  an  active  politician.  He 
startled  the  o[>po5iition  by  subscribing  ten 
dollars  to  ikfray  the  expenses  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic: candidate.  He  patroni/cd  the 
al(jons  and  bought  drinks  for  the  *'boys.** 
The  genem^iiv  of  the  new  Richmond  de- 
li-hted  the  workers  and  sent  Butlcr^s  can- 
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didatc  to  the  Hous^c  of  Delegatt^s.  Six 
months  afterward  the  village  hlackssmith 
got  a  big  contract  from  the  street  cm  com- 
pany.    Shop  Nfi.  2  was  Q|>cned. 

Biatler's  friendships  widened.  Gradu- 
ally he  extended  his  influence  to  other 
wards.  In  a  few  years  his  grip  on  the 
Municipal  Assembly  was  complete.  In 
ever>^  campaign,  from  the  day  he  defeated 
the  prize-fighter  at  the  polls,  Edw^ard  But- 
ler has  paid  the  expenses  of  various  aspi- 
rants  for  the  House  of  Delegates  and  the 
Council,  in  some  instances  the  indi%'idual 
contributions  amounting  to  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

James  Campbell,  one  of  the  moving 
spirits  in  the  consolidation  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific*  and  the  St,  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Companies, 
and  John  Scullin,  a  muki- millionaire  street 
car  magnate,  were  contemporaries  of  young 
Butler.  They  had  more  brains  than  money. 
Together  Scullin  and  Campbell  began  the 
construction  of  street  railroads,  issuing 
bonds  to  defray  the  cost. 

In  return  for  the  blacksmith's  legislative 
services  they  sent  all  of  the  companies^ 
horses  and  mules  to  him  to  be  shod,  and 
let  him  in  on  the  **  ground  fi oor  *'  of  spec- 
ulative deals. 

Then  a  man  named  Good  enough  came 
along.  Goodenough  invented  a  patent 
horseshoe  and  he  wanted  Butler  to  put  it 
on  the  market. 

*^If  you  Ml  give  me  the  sole  agency  for 
the  West,  I'll  accept/'  said  Butlen  Good- 
enough  agreed.  The  first  yearns  receipts 
from  this  source  netted  the  blacksmith  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars.  In  a  decade  the 
revenue  had  doubled. 

The  year  1 880  witnessed  a  boom  for  the 
Western  metropolis.  With  a  pojmlation 
of  three  hundred  thousand  St.  Louis  began 
a  march  of  phenomenal  progress.  Butler 
saw  the  drift  of  things.  He  bought  real 
estate.  For  every  dollar  invested  he  got 
two  dollars  t>ack. 

Capital  flowed  St,  Lou  is  ward*  Giant 
industrial  institutions  added  to  the  era  of 
commercial  expansion*  Desiring  conces- 
sions from  the  Municipal  Assembly  the 
promoters  of  pub  lie -service  enterprises 
were  advised  to  *  *  see  Butler, ' '  Pushing 
the  wheels  of  legislation  became  a  sort  of 
profession  with  the  boss.  He  accepted 
employment  from  the  franchise- see  king 
corporations  a.s  an  attorney.     He  exacted 


his  **fee  "  upon  thJ 
franchise,  I 

Apropos  of  the  fJ 
attempt  to  steal  a  fral 
and  Suburban  Strel 
Butler  remarked: — I 

*'  I  am  no  cheap  I 
and  I  deliver  the  I 
sixty  days.  How  ll 
ness  secrel."  I 

The  boss's  talk  I 
secret  was  soon  out  J 
semljly  jjassed  a  mel 
of  a  certain  process  I 
city's  garbage.  TM 
Company,  con  troll  J 
monopoly  of  this  pal 
ler  had  obtained  tM 
city's  garbage  at  an  I 
hundred  and  twenti 
lars.  The  additioJ 
of  it  was  worth  oil 
thousand  dollars  pel 

Two  members  of  I 
Heahh  toldthetJraJ 
iLsked  them  to  rat»f\l 
contract  which  haJ 
board  for  action.      I 

One  testified  thJ 
twenty-five  hundredl 
he  was  ofTered  Iwel 
lars*  Butler's  indil 
of  attempted  briberl 

He  was  tried  befol 
Mo. »  whence  he  hi 
venue,  alleging  pre j  J 
people  of  St.  LouiJ 
punishment  fixed  I 
penitentiary,  I 

Not  denying  the  I 
asserting  that  undeil 
the  Board  of  Public  I 
Che  Board  of  Heal 
emi>ower^>d  to  maki 
Supreme  Court  re\l 
ordered  Butler's  disl 

Perso  n  s  u  n  fri  en  d  1 1 
to  criticise  the  SuJ 
that  the  judge  whol 
of  the  court  was  tI 
two  years  ago  with  tl 
ler.  I 

In  September,  tI 
caught  in  the  mesh  J 
net.  I 

This  time  he  was  I 
a  ftind  of  forty-sevl 
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jury  was  selected  consisted  whoUy  of  Demc>«j 
crats.     Edward  Btttler  is  the  truest  frien 
the  Missouri    Demoo-atic    madiine    ever 
had. 

To  the  State's  startling  and  vigorous 
array  of  testimony  the  defense  presented 
an  alibi.  Three  or  four  witnesses,  friends 
of  the  defendant,  swore  that  Buder  was 
neither  at  his  office  nor  in  the  House  of 
Delegates'  chamber  on  the  night  the  light- 
ing bill  was  passed,  hence  he  could  not 
have  bargained  to  pay  the  Combine  forty- 
seven  1  housand  five  hundred  dollars. 

When  the  verdict  was  announced, 
Edward  Butler,  who  had  undergone  the 
ordeal  of  a  long  and  bitter  trial  with  the 
indifference  of  a  stoic»  burst  into  tears, 
thus  evidencing  for  the  first  time  his  well- 
concealed  feelings  of  mental  distress.  He 
thanked  the  jiirors  for  their  decision,  and 
then  hurrying  from  the  courtroom,  he 
walked  to  a  near-by  saloon,  and  throw- 
ing a  fifty  dollar  bill  on  the  counter 
said:  — 

*'L(t  ihf  hoys  have  what  they  want/' 

**  Letting    the    boys    have    what    they 
want,"   is  one  of  the  secrets  of   Butler*s - 
success. 

To  the  followers  J  who  never  desert  the 
Builer  standard,  the  *^old  man*'  does  not 
fail  to  show  the  [jroper  spirit  of  reciprocal 
loyalty.  'Hutc  is  a  telephone  attached  to 
his  bcil  in  the  stately  mansion  that  is 
[)ointc(]  nut  to  visitors  as  the  **  boss*  s  home/* 
It  rings  ai  all  hours  of  the  night,  *^  Oyster 
Jack, ' '  * '  Serpent  Henry '  ^  or  '  *  Tony  the 
Fox"  has  got  imo  trouble.  No  matter 
how  unreasonable  the  hour,  Butler  never 
hesitate  s  to  render  the  desired  assistance* 

To  hi>  worst  enemy  the  old  man  has  ex- 
tended I  lie  olive  branch  of  charity. 

No  innn  denounced  Butler  more  scath- 
ingly as  a  "dangerous  enemy  to  society** 
than  tht*  late  James  L,  Blalr»  son  of  Gen- 
eral Fr^nt  is  F.  Blair,  who  saved  Missouri 
for  the  I'nion. 

James  L*  Blair  attained  considerable 
renown  as  a  lawyer  and  a  lecturer.  He 
was  general  counsel  of  the  World' s  Fajr, 
He  led  St.  Louis'  smart  set.  But  above  all 
things  !;[se  he  was  a  reformer,  and  Blair's 
pliillipirs  on  ci^ic  subjects  fairly  teemed 
with  anti-Rutlcr  references, 

Blair  fell  from  grace*  It  was  noised 
about  that  he  had  robbed  estates  commit- 
ted to  his  charge.  His  shortage  was  said 
to  approat  h  four  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
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sand  dollars.  Without  ample  verification 
the  newspapers  dared  not  print  the 
story, 

James  Campbell,  Ed  Butler's  boon  busi- 
ness  companion  for  forty  years,  went  to 
Blair's  rescue.  Butler  knew  the  whole 
story  of  Blair's  disgrace,  but  revenge  was 
not  so  sweet  to  him  that  he  would  tell  it. 

1  went  lo  sec  Butler  myself  at  the  time. 

**  I  ain't  got  no  use  for  Jim  Blair/*  said 
he  to  me,  **The  Lord  knows  he  has 
done  all  in  his  power  to  ruin  me.  1  know 
he  was  the  chief  contributor  to  the  boodle 
fund  raised  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting 
me.  Let  me  tell  you  something.  When 
my  boy  Jim  ran  for  Congress  the  first  time, 
one  of  the  campaign  managers  on  the  other 
side  sent  out  some  pretty  dirty  Uterature 
about  him.  That  man  stole  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  boys  wanted  to  expose 
him.  I  said,  *  No.  *  The  blow  would  fall 
not  upon  the  thief  but  his  family.  So  with 
Jim  Blair.  Let  him  get  out  of  his  trouble 
if  he  can.  As  for  me,  I  wouldn't  breathe 
a  word  against  him.  He  has  a  wife  and 
family,  and  they  are  the  innocent  ones  who 
would  suffer. '^ 

Butler's  family  pride  manifested  itself 
when»  in  i8g6,  he  asked  the  Democrats 
of  the  Twelfth  Congressional  district  to 
send  his  son,  James  J,  Butler,  to  Congress. 

Butler  thought  that  he  had  served  the 
party  long  and  faithfully  enough  lo  exact 
this  one  favor;  he  feU  that  the  victories  he 
had  achieved  and  the  friends  he  numbered 
w^ould  count  as  a  serious  consideration. 
The  '*  silk  stocking  "  leaders  refused  the 
request.  The  district  went  overwhelm- 
mgly  for  the  Republican  candidate,  and  in 
the  following  election  the  Republicans  en- 
countering no  opposition  fi^om  the  Butler 
forces,  carried  the  city  by  six  thousand. 
The  next  time  that  Butler  made  his  request 
it  was  met  with  prompt  approval,  James 
J,  Butler  has  been  elected  to  Congress 
three  times,  twice  he  has  been  ousted  and 
a  third  contest  is  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress. The  Rejinblicans  alleged  gross 
frauds. 

*•  It  don't  make  any  difference  how 
often  they  throw  Jim  out/*  remarked  the 
boss  recently,  *  *  we  have  got  enough  votes 
to  send  him  back  again. ' ' 

When  Circuit  Attorney  Joseph  W,  Folk 
crushed  the  Democratic  ring  that  had  grown 
arrogant  and  despotic  with  its  long  lease 
of  hfe  and  compelled  his  party  to  nomi- 


nate him  for  governol 
paramount  plank  is  J 
nate  public  corrupl 
boodlers  from  Miss  J 
realised  that  the  croJ 
struggle -scarred  care  J 

It  has  been  iteratel 
*  *  Folk  will  put  an  1 
Butler  and  Butlerisil 
campaign  proceeds  1 
not  appear  illogical.  I 
against  the  boss.  tI 
down  popular  sent i  ml 
termination  for  bctleJ 
must  fight  his  own  pJ 

Under  the  flag  of  I 
only  hope  to  fell  the  I 
who  has  prosecuted  ll 
lenting  vigor.  I 

And  what  sort  of  rl 
Butler  can  or  will  unl 
political  powder  ?  I 

One  of  the  best  ktl 
the  West,  formerly  nl 
at  one  time  Preside  I 
Assembly.  I 

Cyrus  P.  WalbridJ 
He  makes  no  prJ 
Nominally  he  is  the  J 
publican  party;  in  faJ 
the  franchise  seeking  I 

He  is  the  preside  I 
service  company  whiJ 
at  the  State  Capitol.  I 

He  is  wealthy,  al 
talker  and  a  good  **  1 
extent  of  his  guberni 
In  the  Municipal  AsJ 
purjioses  of  a  notori  J 
chief  promoter  of  legi 
Edward  Butler  a  moil 
garl*agc  contract  and  I 
his  in6uence  to  measi 
great  body  of  the  peJ 

As  mayor,  Mr.  W J 
self  to  the  upbuildin  J 
machine,  which,  uniS 
of  his  successor,  hJ 
veioped  into  an  agenJ 
honesty  and  graft.      I 

Nobody  doubts  I 
conditions  exist,  is  dJ 
didacy  of  his  old  fn 
does  anybody  doubt  I 
found  fighting  side  bi 

For  Edward  Bull  el 
forfeit  his  political  kil 


TITS   GRACE   THE   LORD 
'   OF   CANTERBURY 

Curtis   Brown 


addrossod  n^  ^^Yout  Grace/*  and  if  you 
want  to  writc^  a  letter  to  liim  you  must  ad* 
dress  it: — 

"  To  the  Most  Rev.  His  Grace  the  Lord 
Archhisho])  of  Canterbtiry/ *  and  must 
I )egi n  i t ,  ' '  M y  1 . ord  A rch bi shop, ' '  If  you 
get  a  |)ersoii;U  answer  to  the  letter- — and 
no  aiitograjfl^  fol lectors  need  apply — the 
e})istle  will  he  signed  -^^  Randall  Cantuar.  *' 

The  Arch hii^h op's  salary  i^  just  half  as 
niiH'h  again  as  that  of  the  President  of  the 
Ignited  States — or  at  least  it  is  in  theory. 
In  practice  lie  has  to  meet  SO  many  charges 
out  of  the  seventy 'five  thousand  dollars  a 
year  ])aid  hi  in  that  only  a  small  share  of  it 
has  any  chan*  e  uf  remaining  in  his  own 
])ockets.  H 15  official  residence,  the  ancient 
and  ])ictnresque  Lambeth  Palace,  is  a 
inu(  h  bigger  place  than  the  White  House 
and  (osls  fnr  inure  to  maintain  and  keep  in 
repairs. 

Wliile  ( ustoin  no  longer  demands  that 
the  Arclibishop  t^hould  keeji  open  house 
lh(re,  as  was  done  for  instance  in  the 
lime  of  Oiieen  l-^lij^afjeth,  he  is  still  ex- 
pected to  (  arry  out  the  scriptural  injtmciion 
"  to  be  give  n  m  hospitality.**  Out  of  his 
own  pur^e,  Tlurefore,  he  has  to  provides 
liberal  t;d)le  ;jnd  maintain  a  large  Staff  ot 
servants.  \t  t  [inierbury,  of  which  see  he 
is  dio(es:in  la-liop,  hc  has  another  resi- 
dence whi(  ]]  must  be  kept  up.  He  is 
president  of  nearly  all  the  leading  church 
so(  ieties,  wiiith  involves  a  fiiriher  drain 
on  his  re ^n lines,  for  he  is  expected  to 
set  an  (\ain|>lc  of  lllhcralily  in  the  mat- 
ter of  <l()n;ii  inns  to  them*  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  ArrldiTsliop  of  Canterbury  ha^  a 
hard  time  ol  ii  making  both  end?^  meet  out 
of  his  1  trine  ely  salary, 

His  se(  nl.ir  c»t!i<es  arc  numerous.  He 
i-  one  of  tlie  lords  of  the  Privy  Council, 
one  of  the  three  jTinripal  trustees  of  the 
I'riti-h  MuMiin),  a  governor  of  Wellington 
College  and  of  the  Cljarterhousc,  and  b 
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closely  associated  with  several  other  ia^ti- 
tutions  of  learning.  From  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  he  is  expected  to  take  the 
lead  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  ecclesias- 
lical  legislation,  and  presides  over  the  pri* 
vate  conclave  of  bishops  at  Lambeth 
Palace^  where  the  policy  of  the  church  in 
such  matters  is  decided  on. 

The  Archbishop  was  born  in  Edinburgh 


of  the  Tweed,  there  was  little  in  the  early 
life  of  Randall  Davidson  that  gave  promise 
of  an  exceptionally  brilliant  careen  As  a 
youth  he  was  fonder  of  sport  than  of  books. 
His  devotion  to  the  gun  came  near  mak- 
ing an  end  of  hitn  when  he  was  sixteen. 
Through  an  accident  he  received  a  charge 
of  shot  at  the  base  of  the  spine  and  ever 
since   his    health    has    been    precarious. 
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The  Afmi  f^tv.  Randall  Davuisott^    Archbishop  of  Canlerbury,  who  has  come  lo  Ihis 
fOHttlry  to  a  lie  ft  d  Ike  convenlion  of  I  he  Ft  ole slant  Episcopal  Churchy  in  Boston. 


fifty-six  years  ago  and  is  one  of  several 
illustrious  examples  that  might  be  cited  of 
the  present  ascendancy  in  English  affairs  of 
men  of  Scotch  birth.  The  Prime  Minister, 
Arthur  Balfour,  is  a  Scotchman;  the  leader 
of  the  opposition,  CampbelbBannerman,  is 
a  Scotchman;  Lord  Rosebery  is  a  Scotch- 
man and  I  hat  other  lesser  primate,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  is  a  Scotchman.  But 
aside  from  tlie  fact  that  he  was  born  north 


Every  autumn  he  is  threatened  with  pen* 
tonitis,  and  for  months  at  a  time,  some- 
times for  a  year,  he  lives  on  nothing  but 
milk  foods.  It  is  surely  evidence  of  an 
hemic  sjiirit  that  despite  the  physical  mar- 
tyrdom he  has  since  frequently  had  to  en- 
dure, his  disposition  has  bce|i  in  no  wise 
soured  by  it.  His  sweetnes^;of  temper  is 
the  first  thing  that  impresses  all  who  arc 
brought  in  contact  with  him. 
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until  the  Queen's  death,  is  the  nearest  ap- 
[»roj<.h  to  that  of  Father  Confessor  the 
English  Church  admits.  Into  Dr  David- 
sun  s  discTet't  ears  the  good  old  queen 
p Oil  red  hcT  troubles,  domestic  and  tcm* 
poral,  as  well  as  spiritual  When  Arch- 
ljisho[)  Ben>on  died  in  1896  it  was  her  whh 
that  lie  should  accept  the  primacy,  but 
hucausu  of  hh  heaJlh  he  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  take  it.  All  the  world  knows 
iIku  when  the  queen  lay  dying  at  Osborne 
it  was  Dt,  Davidson  whom  she  summoned 
to  administer  the  last  sat r anient. 

The  close  relations  that  existed  between 
the  shrewd  Scotch  ecclesiastic  and  the  late 
(juecn  have  been  maintained  with  King 
Kdwarilj  and  he  is  now  King  Edward  *s 
I'lerk  of  the  Closet.  The  pay  attached  to 
the  office  is  fifty- five  dollars  a  year. 

In  appearance  there  is  little  to  suggest 
the  tourtier  about  the  Archbishop.  He  is 
a  man  of  middle  height  with  a  homely  face^ 
big  forehead  and  bushy  eyebrows.  No 
one  ever  called  him  goad4ookijig.  On 
one  occasion,  wdten  he  was  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  a  zealous,  but  somewhat  mal- 
adroit cleric,  intending  to  compliment  himt 
remarked  in  the  course  of  his  speech;  - '  N^ 
on  e  c a  n  s  a  y  t  h  a  t  o  u  r  Bi  s  h  op  is  or  n  an\  e  n  t al , 
for—**  Hut  a  roar  of  laughter,  in  whrti 
Dr.  Davidson  joined,  prevented  him  /rum 
finishing  the  sentence. 
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of  Same    Hofneseekers 


Kriniptt    Harris 


W,     J. 


acknovvletJj^L'd  the  sunshine  freely  and  ad* 
mitted  the  pine  timber  on  the  knolls,  whirhp 
if  it  was  somewhat  scrubby  and  knotty, 
w.H  still  \}\m  timber.  There  was  sand 
evervvvlKre— sand  and  dwarf  palmetto. 
Stru^un  s]>uke  of  the  sand  to  Mr  Reeder" 
the  cnmpany^s  agent,  who  had  Come  tin,  ' 
to  the  Imie  ten  by  fifteen  platfo^4^^' 


\^ 


**I/  we  only  had  lime  and  hair  we  could  plaster  up  the  whole  United  States,* 


him — spoke  disparagingly  of  it.  Mr. 
Reeder,  a  cheerful  lookingplump  little  man 
with  restless,  beady  black  eyes  and  a  silken 
voice  and  manner  waved  his  plump,  white 
hand  deprecatingly. 

**  Of  course,  of  course, "  he  said,  "  it  is 
a  little  sandy,  but  sand  is  a  good  thing  in 
soil,  you  know.  You  mustn't  allow  it  to 
depress  you.  You  may  Kke  the  place  bet- 
ter than  you  think." 

Struson  showed  his  white  teeth  under  his 
clipped  moustache  and  his  gray  eyes  twin- 
kled appreciatively  for  an  instant;  then  he 
frowned.  ' '  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  can  raise  oranges  in  this  blazing.  God- 
forsaken desert  ?* '  he  asked. 

'  *  I  can  show  you  a  grove  with  five  hun- 
dred trees  in  full  bearing  any  time  you 
come  over  to  my  place,*'  replied  the  agent. 
**  Naturally  the  soil  takes  a  little  working 
to  get  the  best  results,"  he  added.  **  But 
we*  d  better  get  your  things  into  the  wagon 
and  then  Pete  here  can  take  you  over  to 
your  property.*' 

"  I  hope  that  my  property  shows  up 
better  than  this,*'  said  Struson,  **  because 
if  it  doesn*t  there's  going  to  be  fifty-seven 
varieties  of  trouble.  I  didn't  come  down 
here  to  be  skinned  by  a  set — " 

*'  Now  there's  no  use  trying  to  quarrel 
with  me,  Mr.  Struson,"  said  the  agent, 
**I*m  just  the  company's  representative 
and  I'm  tr3dng  to  cany  out  its  agreement 


with  you.  You've  got  a  clear  title  to  your 
eighty  and  here's  your  fi-ee  transportation 
of  household  effects  waiting  for  you.  You 
can't  expect  everything  for  six  dollars  an 
acre,  you  know.  You're  a  young  man, 
but  I  can  see  that  you're  a  man  of 
sense." 

**I  used  to  think  so,"  said  Struson, 
"but  I've  been  doubting  it  seriously  in 
the  last  ten  minutes.** 

In  the  course  of  hah  an  hour  Struson 
was  making  the  last  stage  of  his  journey 
to  his  newly  acquired  orange  grove,  seated 
in  a  lumber  wagon  piled  with  his  rather 
elaborate  tent  and  camping  outfit,  beside 
Pete,  the  big,  stolid  man  in  overalls,  who 
had  come  down  to  the  depot  with  the  agent. 
After  a  drive  of  about  two  miles  over  a 
scarcely  indicated  road  the  driver  pulled 
up  his  team.  They  were  then  on  the  crest 
of  a  ridge  overlooking  a  sort  of  a  shallow 
depression  in  the  wilderness  of  sand,  pal- 
metto and  jack  pine.  The  only  relief  to  the 
eye  fi-om  the  monotony  of  the  scene  was  a 
patch  of  dark  green  in  the  distance  made 
by  a  swamp,  the  only  sign  of  human  habi- 
tation two  or  three  rough  board  shanties 
about  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  poor 
show  of  cultivation. 

"  Well,"  said  Pete,  "Here  we  are." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  this  is  the  land  ot 
which  I  am  the  pxoud  owner?"  asked 
Struson. 
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lo  live.  [  d<in'i  reckon  you*  11  stay.  Some 
has  stayt'f I  fur  good. "  He  jerked  hh  thumb 
ovcT  lii>  sluHjldLir  and  Struson  seemed  lo 
know  without  asking  that  there  was  a 
graveyard  in  the  direction  of  the  thumb* 
^'Mostly  thrmgh  they  donU  even  come. 
They  buy  an^  reckon  that  they  will  come 
some  time  an'  that'^s  all  there  is  to  it.  They 
get  tired  of  ]>ayin'  laxes  after  a  spelL*' 

"How  does  Reeder  manage  to  raise 
oranges  rnrnigh  to  photograph?" 

'*  Hauls  muck  from  the  swamp  an* 
makes  the  land.  It  pays  himj  but  it 
wouldn't  pay  us.  Then  he*s  got  a  hun- 
dred an'  fifty  foot  well  an*  irrigates.  Wc 
can't  do  that.  We've  hauled  enough  muck 
with  Schneider's  team  for  the  garden 
l)atches,  hut  we  like  to  sntarved  afore  we 
got  the  first  crop  raised.  '* 

Struson  lit  an  oil  stove  and  put  on  his 
coffee  i)Ot  to  boil  in  thoughtful  silence.  It 
was  not  until  the  water  began  to  bubble 
that  he  spoke.  Then  he  turned  to  Mr. 
Hopkins,  who  was  watching  him  with  mild 
interest,  and  said  with  an  air  of  decision 
and  an  outward  thrust  of  his  square  chin, 
-I  reckon  I'll  stay.'' 

In  the  next  week  Struson  made  the 
acfjuaintancc  of  the  rest  of  his  neighbors. 
Hoi)kins  rather  grew  upon  him.  The  lean 
lOgyplian  i)roved  to  he  a  man  of  much  nat- 
ural shrewdness  and  possessed  of  a  sense 
of  humor.  Schneider  was  a  stocky  little 
(ierman,  industrious  and  invincibly  good- 
natured;  Warren  and  Green  were  more  or 
less  nonentities,  still  Struson' s  sympathy 
for  them  and  their  hopeless-looking  wives 
bred  a  sort  of  liking.  Struson  thought 
much  in  those  two  days. 

Then  it  came  about  that  Struson  met 
driel,  the  ])resident  of  the  R  &  D.  W, 
He  went  down  to  the  little  railroad  station 
one  morning  to  flag  the  train  that  raji  daily 
as  far  as  Wilton,  the  county  seaL  He  was 
out  of  jjrovisions.  As  the  train  slowed 
down  for  the  stop  Struson  noticed  that 
tliere  was  a  special  car  attached  to  the 
caboose  that  usually  represented  the  pas- 
senger accommodation  on  the  Wilton  stub, 
and,  as  he  swung  himself  aboard*  a  big, 
florid  man  with  an  expansive  white  waist- 
coat ai)])eared  on  the  car  platform  and 
looked  curiously,  first  at  the  Wachihulpcc 
depot  and  then  at  Struson.  Then  he 
hailed  the  conductor  '*  What's  this  place 
and  what's  that  sidetrack?*'  he  demanded 
briskly. 
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^*  Wachihulpifc,  sir/'  answered  the  con- 
ductor. ''  Land  company.  They  built 
the  sidetrack,  but  it*B  never  been  used 
since  the  agent's  building  material  i;ame 
in/* 

'*  Humph!"  ejaculated  the  Ing  man 
turning  on  his  hed.  Thcn»  a^  he  entered 
his  car,  he  ^aid^  **  Come  in  here,  I  want  to 
talk  to  you," 

The  conductor  followed  him  and  Stru- 
son.  going  into  the  caboose*,  stretched  him- 
self out  un  the  sli[j]iery  cushions  and  lit  a 
cigar.  He  had  hardly  taken  a  dozen 
whiffs  when  the  conductor  returned. 

**  You're  the  genileman  I  took  down 
about  three  weeks  ago,  aren't  you?**  he 
asked^  addressing  Struson.  *'  Settled  at 
Wachihul[}ce?" 

•*rm  beginning  to  feel  that  I'm  set- 
tled," returned  Struson,  **What  about 
it  ?■ ' 

*'  Mn  Griel  wants  to  sec  you  a  minute^ 
if  you  don't  mind  stepping  into  the  next 
car." 

^' Who's  Mr,  Griel?"  a^iked  Struson 
blowing  a  ring  of  smoke  in  an  uninterested 
way, 

"Who*s  Griel!"  repeated  the  conduc- 
tor. *'Why»  he's  the  king  pin,  right 
hand  man— president  of  the  road.  You 
ought  to  know  Ciriel,  if  you  come  from 
Chicago. ' ' 

Struson  went  into  the  private  car  and 
found  the  magnate  seated  at  a  table  littered 
with  papers,  thoughtfully  studying  a  blue- 
print. He  greeted  Struson  with  flattering 
cordiality  and  placed  a  chair  for  him  with 
his  own  august  hands.  *'I  thought  that 
you  wouldn't  mind  coming  in  here  and 
smoking  your  cigar,  Mr.- — ct — ** 

'*  Struson.  " 

*'  Mr.  Struson.  Glad  to  know  you. 
My  name's  Griel  The  conductor  tells 
uie  that  you're  located  at  Wachibulpee* 
and  as  I'm  naturally  interested  in  this 
orange  growing  experiment  I  thought  that  I 
would  ask  you  about  the  crop  prospect. 
The  com]  1  any  bought  from  us,  you  know 
^twenty  sections.  It  was  at  a  nominal 
figure,  but  the  land  appeared  to  us  value- 
less," 

**  You  made  a  mistake  there/ '  said  Stru- 
son gravely.  "The  land  is  valuable.  If 
we  only  had  lime  and  hair  with  it  we  could 
plaster  up  the  whole  of  the  Umted  States. 
It's  the  best  soil  for  scouring  purposes  I 
ever  saw  in  my  Ufe." 
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As  he  drove  off  he  said,  *' I  wonderl 
what  the  devil  those  fellows  are  up  to  nowpg 
What  do  ynu  think,  Pete?" 

Pete  chewed  on  a  straw  t bought fyHy J 
and  at  last  uttered  a  brief  *'  Bbmed-J 
fino. ' ' 

"Suppose  yrni  happen  around  there  to- 
morrow mnming,  Pete,'*  said  Reeder, 
"  and  see  what  they  arc  np  to.  " 

At  noon  liie  next  day  Pete  reported* 
*'WeIl,"  he  said»  *vl  seen  the  whole 
crowd  of  them  down  in  the  basin  an'  I 
guess  they're  diggin*  a  well  sure  enough. 
I  couldn't  say  for  sure  causae  Struson  come 
an'  met  me  an'  told  me  that  he'd  got  the 
ground  seeded  down  to  Tangerines  an' 
didn't  want  it  tramped  on*  '  Til  have  to 
troul)le  you  to  Iravel  along  the  section 
line,'  he  sa\->.  '  Keep  off  thegrass^-un^er* 
stand?' 

'  *  I  says,  '  I  wanted  to  see  Fritzy  Schnei- 
der.' 

''  '  All  rinht/  he  says»  'you  stay  where 
you  are  an'  Til  send  him  to  you/  An' 
he  goes  back  to  where  the  rest  was  an'  sent 
Schneider  back.  *  What  you  doin*  Fritzy?' 
I  says,  when  he  come  up.  'Ve*rc  settin* 
out  dose  Early  Nordem  Spy  orangches/ 
he  pays,  ^\ni  you  vant  to  sec  mc  for?' 

'*  '  Jest  out  of  curiosity/  1  says,  *  Fve 
seen  you  now  an*  you  can  go  back,  you 
Dutch  son  of  a  liver  sausage/  So  he  went 
on  back  an"  that's  about  all  that  I  fDiind 
out." 

''You're  an  idiot/'  said  Recder^  petu- 
lantly, '^  there  wasn*  t  any  occasion  for  you 
to  get  him  mad.  Well,  I  guess  1*11  have 
to  try  and  find  out  for  myself/' 

Ik'fore  he  ttJok  any  active  steps  in  that 
direction  he  learned  something  in  Wilton 
that  turned  liis  vague  uneasiness  to  actual 
consternation.  Egbert  HolUnsbee,  the 
recorder,  met  him  on  the  piazza  of  the 
Planters'  House  and  hailed  him  with  the 
cordiality  due  to  the  political  power  Mr. 
Reeder  was  |)roniising  to  become,  "Say 
Sam?"  sail  I  the  official,  after  he  had  satis^ 
fied  himself  cunceming  his  friend's  health 
and  genera]  well  being,  **What*s  hap- 
|)ening  down  your  way?  Wachihulpec real 
estate  goin-:  to  take  a  boom?' ' 

"  Booming  all  the  time,"  answered 
Reeder,  guardedly ,  '*  but  how  did  you 
find  it  out?'^  ■ 

''  Man  in  here  looking  up  the  records/'! 
said  Hollin^^bee,  **  started  in  with  the  east 
half  of  th(    north-east  quarter  of  &ectioa 
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eighteen  and  got  an  abstract  of  it.  Then 
he  got  abstracts  to  (Green's  and  Warren's 
and  Schneider's  and  Hopkins'  tracts  and 
made  a  list  of  all  the  owners  in  eighteen 
and  nineteen — and  Griel  was  with  hiin.  Ha 
said  his  name  wasStruson/' 
^  ** Griel!" 

**Sure  enough.  P-  and  D-  W,  GrieL 
He  went  on  by 
stage  to  Tipton. 
Say,  they've  struck 
that  nitrate  there  - 
all  right,  and  all  on 
P.  and  D.  W.  land. 
Ain't  that  luck  for 
you!  Them  as  has, 
gels.  And  that 
land  there  looks 
about  as  inviting  as 
Hades  on  a  hot 
day — good  deal 
like  that  Wachihul- 
pee  land  of  yours.  * ' 

Mr.  Reeder  was 
emphatically  a  man 
of  action.  He  nod- 
ded indifferently  at 
the  recorder's  in- 
teUigence,  but  as. 
soon  as  that  worthy 
had  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  the  court 
over  to  the  telegraph 


delight  by  Mr.  Reel 
by    Gadl     And   jiT 
lime/ '  he  added, 
blood  for  fear  you 
I  knew  my  second 
you  if  you  were  i 
and  we'  11  have  a  cc 
going,  into  action, 


and  scribbled  off  the  following  dispatch  i — 

'*CoRY  Simpson, 

Mastodon  Building, 

Chicago, 
Drop  everything  and  come  down  here  to 
Wilton  with  hard  cash.     Something  big  do- 
ing." 

Three  days  later  Strtison  and  his  four 
partners  got  off  the  train  at  Wilton.  As 
he  left  the  platform  he  turned  and  nodded 
coolly  to  another  passenger,  a  smooth- faced^ 
oldish-young  man  who  was  hesitating  be- 
fore the  Planters  'bus.  **  Expect  I'll  see 
you  later.  Simp,"  he  said,  **you  take  my 
advice  and  stay  here  and  grow  up  with  the 
orange  trees.  But  I  needn't  tell  you  the 
advantages  of  the  country.  If  you*re  look- 
ing for  Reeder  get  into  that  *bus  and 
they'll  drive  you  straight  into  his  loving 
arms. '  * 

The  oldish-young  man  thanked  hun  in 
an  embarrassed  way,  and  following  his 
direction  was  presently  greeted  with  fervid 


house   he  hastened 
office  at  the  depot 


those  ten  and  twent 
it,  but  the  bulk,  a,s  i 
on  Hopkins',    Schr 
land.     It's  in  a  sorti 
you'd  expect  to  fir 
likely.    They'  ve  got  I 
timbered  up.  I  happi 
dark  and  picked  up  i 
thrown  out.      I  fouij 
samples  for  assay  ati 
Tii>tDn  beds  say  tha 
the  shafts  and  the  I 
from  Struson's  tent  | 
they've  got  there. 
of  it.     That  means 

Simpson  moist enl 
tongue.  *  *  I  don' t  " 
ing  to  do  us 
**Struson'sno  chur 
sold  him.  He's  gd 
and  they're  knocl| 
needed  the  money 

**  Wait  till  I  finisll 
other  fellows  don't 
Stroson's  made  theij 
pecting  for  water. 
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;il  lit  (ides  ariMJtiil  him.  At  ihe  sight  of  the 
itUriidersi  he  sUirted  and  uttered  art  cxrla- 
in.iiiun  of  anger, 

**  Surry  tu  disturb  you/*  said  Rccdcr, 
H  L 1  n  \-  e  1 )-,  ^  ^  1  >  u  t  r  V  u  been  look i  n  g  for  you 
I^H'ntlemun  fur  half  an  hour." 

■'Call  .iruund  in  about  an  hour  ajjiJ 
WH- 11  talk  III  you  then,"  said  Struson, 
shtirtly,  *  *  we'  ve  got  some  business  on  hand 
nuw/'  And  ho  resumed^  **  And  that  he 
will  warrant  and  forever  defend  the  same 
lu  Ihu  siud  [aarty  of  the  second  part,  his 
ht  Irs  and  assigns  forever,  together  with  all 


m  ^^m    and  singidar  the — ^" 


tf  ttit'itfjs  wf//iiws  r 


"  Kvrnse  me,''  pcri^isted  Rceder^  *^  I 
susfjet  I  that  our  business  is  of  the  same 
nalnrU' — the  W'Mchihulpce  land.  The  fact 
is  ihat  WL'  I  Mr.  Simpson,  president  of  our 
ruinpaiiy,  f^enLlemen)  are  here  to  make 
you  au  offer  for  that  land.  Per hapi^ you'd 
belter  wn It  before  you  do  anything  deci- 
sive.'^ 

Slru^on  aruso,  an  ominous  gleam  in  his 
eye,  '*  Will  you  get  out,  or  would  you  pre- 
\\r  to  hive  nic  throw  you  ont  ?'*  he  dc- 
mansU'd. 

Reeder  retreated  a  step  toward  the  door. 
but  Moijkins  thrust  his  long  body  in  be- 
tween.     "Go    easy,    Mr.     Struson/ '   he 


I 
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said,  **  I  guess  we're  interested  in  this 
some.  It  won't  do  no  harm  to  hear  what 
these  gentlemen  have  to  say.  * ' 

**  Dot's  right/'  said  Schneider,  approv- 
ingly, and  Warren  and  Green  chorused, 
**  that's  right." 

**Well,"  said  Struson,  with  a  baffled 
air,  *  *  I  may  as  well  tell  you  how  the  mat- 
ter stands.  I've  been  doing  some  dig- 
ging with  a  view  to  finding  out  whether 
irrigation  is  practicable  on  that  land  and 
I  think  that  it  is.  My  friends  here, 
however,  are  not  willing  to  await  results 
so  they've  sold  to  me.  I  don't  care  to 
consider  any  offer  now. ' ' 

^  *  I  ain'  t  so  sure  about  that, ' '  said 
Hopkins,  **  there  hasn't  been  no  money 
paid  and  they  may  make  us  a  better  offer. 
It  may  be  better  for  you  too  than  to 
monkey  with  that  land. ' ' 

**Led's  hear  vot  dey  brobose,"  said 
Schneider,  and  Warren  and  Green  said, 
^*sure!" 

Struson  regarded  them  with  a  look  of 
amazement  and  chagrin;  Reeder  smiled  and 
Simson  laughed  unpleasantly. 

*  *  This  is  some  of  your  underhand  work, ' ' 
exclaimed  Struson,  in  a  burst  of  anger. 

**Tut,  tut,  Mr.  Struson!"  said  Reeder, 
*  *  there's  no  use  losing  your  temper.  We're 
business  men  discussing  a  business  propo- 
sition. Let's  be  sensible.  Now,  on  the 
part  of  the  Wachihulpee  Land  and  Im- 
provement company,  I  offer  you  gentlemen 
seven  dollars  an  acre  for  your  land — an  ad- 
vance of  one  dollar  over  what  you  paid  for 
it.      I  call  that  liberal." 

**0h,  very  liberal, "  said  Struson,  sar- 
castically, **  that  means  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred dollars  apiece  for  two  years'  work  and 
improvements.  It's  liberal,  but  not  liberal 
enough. ' ' 

**I  don't  know,"  said  Green,  **you 
only  offered  us  five.  " 

''  Wait,"  said  Hopkins,  <*  don't  you  be 
in  a  hurry.  I  think  that  Mr.  Struson' s 
right." 

**  I'm  not  talking  to  Mr.  Struson,"  said 
Reeder,  rather  spitefully,  **my  offer 
doesn't  include  his  land  and  I  don't  think 
that  he  has  anything  to  say.  IMl  stretch 
a  point  and  say  eight  dollars.  You  may 
take  that  or  leave  it. ' ' 

**  We're  not  going  back  on  Mr.  Stru- 
son altogether  though,"  said  Hopkins, 
apparently  stricken  with  compunction. 
<  t  wTg*  ve  been  in  this  together  and  if  you 


buy  our  Vdnd  yon  I 
wants  to  sell ' '  I 

**  I  agree  lo  ihall 
**  only  I  don't  want  I 
tate."  I 

**  I'll  dictate  to  Ihl 
son,  "Til  pay  nine  I 
myself.  Ii*s  not  wol 
a  dollar  an  acre. ''      I 

**TheQ  what  do  >l 
Reeder,  pertinently,  I 

**  Nine  dollars/*  I 
to  Hopkins?  and  igJ 
**you  don't  want  to  I 
way. '  *  I 

*'Oh,  I  guess  ihl 
Simpson,  **theyknol 
good  thing.  We*  11  I 
to  wind  it  up.  It's  I 
and  you  can  accept  J 

**  What  do  you  wal 
son  quickly.  I 

Reeder  answered,  I 
that  there  has  been  J 
land/'  he  said.  1 
afford  to  have  diss  J 
faith  in  our  property  I 
back  it  U|i  wlh  our  J 
back  what  you  paiJ 
needn't  take  it.  but  I 
it."  I 

''That  seems  fair  J 

*'  It  seems  likely  J 
tically.  **An}Tvay  1 
land."  I 

**Have  you  got  I 
Simpson  with  a  sneei 

**  I  can  get  it/'  rJ 

Simpson  stepped  I 
word  laid  a  certified  I 
inspection.  The  I 
beamed  at  the  sight  J 
ceptibly  after  he  ha  J 

'*Ten  dollars/*  I 
air  of  finality.  *'  Tl 
can  promise  you  arl 
that  he  hasn't  got  I 
our  check.  Rut  Tnl 
longer.      Make  up  yl 

**ril  get  you  Iwl 
Struson.  I 

**  Misder  Sdruscl 
<<ven  you  haf  svel 
sand  for  tvelve  year! 
better  b^  tventy  doll 

**Them*s  my  si 
Hopkins  bringing  hi  J 


'Til  pay  nine  dollars  for  the  land  myself 


i 


on  the  table.  **T€n  dollars  goes  ydlh 
me." 

"It  goes  with  me/'  said  Warren, 

**And  you  but  it  goes  with  me/'  said 
Cireen. 

**  Mr.  Hollinsbce/'  said  Reeder  to  the 
.recorder,  **  bring  four  warranty  deed  blanks 
here  and  fill  them  out  for  us. '  * 

**  Here!"  said  Struson^  seemingly  recov- 
ering from  his  stu]>efaction,  **l'min  this, 
I  guess.** 

**  You  bet  you  are/'  said  Hopkins  man- 
fully^ *  *  or  it  don' t  go.  *  * 

^  *  An  oversight, "  smiled  Reeden 
**  Bring  five  blanks,  Hollinsbee,  *' 

Five  elated  men,  four  radiant  women, 
and  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  jubilant 
children,  foregathered  in  Schneider's  cabin 
amid  a  chaos  -  of  half-packed  household 
effects  that  night.  They  held  high  reveU 
for  the  next  day  they  were  to  leave  Wachi- 
hulpee  forever-  The  barren,  obdurate 
land  had  suddt'nly  smiled  in  a  harvest  of 
dollars.  Ten  shining  dollars  for  each  tmd 
acre,  and  thai  golden  crop  safely  garnered 
in  the  breeches  pockets  of  the  heads  of  the 
households.  To-morrow  the  Wachihulpee 
Land  and  Improvement  Company  would 
again  take  possession  of  the  re*purchased 
soil,  and  the  two  gentlemen  representing 
that  enterprising  corfioration  would  gnash 
their  teeth  and  strew  ashes  on  their  heads. 
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Lite  was  hefore  the  settlers,  and  the  living 
death  of  two  years  past  was  at  an  end. 

Something  to  this  cfTcct  was  said  by  Mr. 
Struson  of  Chicago  in  a  speech  that  was 
received  with  tumultuous  whoops  and  shrill 
screan'is  of  a|>plause.  Shortly  after  this 
effort  of  his  life  he  left  the  festive  scene  to- 
do  his  own  packing.  Hopkins  and  Schnei-B 
der  walked  with  him  across  the  moonlit 
sand  and  by  the  timbered  shafts  to  his 
tent,  where  he  produced  his  last  bottle  of 
whiskey. 

**  Well,**  hesmd  exultantly,  as  he  poised 
his  tin  cup  and  knocked  it  convivially 
against  the  other  two,  ''it  worked  like  a 
charm,  didn't  it?  We  digged  a  pit  and 
they  tumbled — no,  they  didn't  tumble, 
they  just  fell  therein.  Pd  like  to  see  their 
faces  when  they  look  fur  nitrate  in  those 
shafts.*' 

**  There's  some  of  it  kl^  in  that  salt 
box/'  grinned  tlopkins. 

*'  We'll  leave  it  fur  them, *'  said  Struson. 
**  Hopkins,  you  did  well.  Oh,  men,  to  think 
that  I  had  [jlanned  to  horsewhip  Simpson 
and  kick  Reeder!     Horsewhip  I     Kick!*' 

'*  Ve  vouldt  nefer  haf  done  mitout  Griel 
dough/*  observed  Schneider.  •*  Here's 
to  der  president  ohf  der  P.  &    D.  W. !' ' 

**Hoch  der  president!**  cried  Struson, 
**  Hoch  der  nitrate  industry!'* 

And  the  tin  cups  came  together  with 
bang. 
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A  Novel 
By    Ralph    Connor 
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Synopsis  of  Preceding  Chapters.  In  a  football  game  betwffm 
McGill  College, '  'Shock,  ''the'  Varsity  center,  distinguishes  him^eifbem 
Mrs.  Macgregor,  and  of  Helen  and  Betty  Fairbanks.  Shortly  a/term 
the  west  of  Canada  comes  to  tozvn  in  search  of  young  men  for  the% 
Shock  detertnines  to  respond  to  the  call,  to  the  dismay  of  HeUn  Fairm 


CHAPTER  V. 


•YEA,   AND    HIS   OWN    LIFE   AliiO  ' 


|HEN  Helen  entered  her 
own  room  she  had  leisure 
to  analyze  the  tumult  of 
emotion  filling  her  heart. 
Amazement,  shame,  an- 
ger, dismay,  grief,  were 
surging  across  her  soul. 

**How  can  Shock  think  of  leaving  his 
mother  ?  It  is  a  shame!"  she  cried  indig- 
nantly to  herself.  But  why  this  hot  sense 
of  shame  ?  **  Nonsense!"  she  protested 
vehemently  to  herself,  **it  is  that  poor 
dear  old  lady  I  am  thinking  of. "  She  re- 
membered that  sudden  stab  at  her  heart  at 
the  old  lady's  broken  words,  **  He  will  be 
going  away,  lassie,"  and  her  cheek  flamed 
hot  again.  *  *  It  is  all  nonsense, ' '  she  re- 
peated angrily,  and  there  being  no  one  to 
contradict  her,  she  said  it  again  with  even 
greater  emphasis.  But  suddenly  she  sat 
down  \xvA  before  long  she  found  herself 
smiling  at  the  memory  of  the  old  lady's 
proud  cry,  **  Could  not?  Ay,  he  could. " 
And  now  she  knew  why  her  heart  was  so 
full  of  happy  pride.  It  was  for  Shock. 
He  was  a  man  strong  enough  to  see  his 
duty  and  brave  enough  to  face  what  to  him 
was  the  bitterness  of  death,  for  well  she 
knew  what  his  mother  was  to  him. 

**He  will  go,"  she  whispered  to  her 
looking-glass,  **  and  I'd  go  with  him  to- 
morrow. But, — "  and  her  face  flamed 
hot — **  he  must  never  know.  " 

But  he  did  come  to  know,  to  his  own 
great  amazement  and  overwhelming,  hum- 
bling gladness. 


Shock's  deicrmiil 
to  the  far  VVest  aJ 
various  emolions.    I 

'<It  is  just  anolll 
bgious  fanaticism  wl 
fantastic  and  selfi^hl 
banks*  verdict  whiJ 
swift  conversion.  1 
with  might  and  mal 
his  purfjusc,  usingi 
ment,  fair  or  unfairl 
his  work  lay  where  I 
the  city  wards.  Hi 
to  this  course  that  ■ 
Helen's  secret  j^o  I 
on  hearing  Mrs,  Fail 
at  once  plunged  inl 
his  friend '*i  course  J 

<*The  finest  thiJ 
declared,  **  no  on  el 
are  to  eiich  other*  J 
both  of  I  hem  arrivil 
Shock's  work  lies  il 

<*But  to  leave  hi 
claimed  Mrs,  Fairll 

**She  i5  not  to  hi 
making  there  and  I 
**By  the  greatest  I 
turned  out  of  my  J 
take  me  in,  and  wll 
place,  still  lamsoni 
fervently  hoping  til 
refuse  him  shelter.  I 

**  I  am  not  sure  I 
to  leave  his  motherl 
ers,"  said  Lloyd  \\l 
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and  much  consultation  with  various  friends, 
had  determined  that  his  particular  gifts 
and  training  fitted  him  for  Park  Church. 

*<  Well,  mother/'  said  Betty,  '*  I  think 
he's  fine  and  I  never  admired  him  so  much 
as  now.  You  know  he  may  never  see  her 
again  and  she  has  the  whole  of  his  heart.  *  * 

**  Not  quite,  I  guess, !"  said  Brown  in  a 
low  tone  to  Helen  who,  blushing  vividly 
replied  in  like  tone,  **  You  seem  to  be  re- 
markably well  informed. '  * 

*  *  I  know, ' '  said  Brown  confidently. 
'*But  he  is  a  mine  of  blind  stupidity!  If 
some  one  would  only  dig  him  up,  explore 
him — blast  him,  in  short.  Confound 
himr' 

But  when  the  Superintendent  learned  of 
all  that  Shock's  decision  involved,  he  made 
a  point  to  insert  among  his  multitudinous 
engagements  a  visit  to  the  Macgregor  cot- 
tage. 

**  It  was  a  great  scene,  I  assure  you," 
said  Brown  who  was  describing  it  after- 
wards to  the  young  Is^dies.  **  Those  two 
old  Spartans,  all  ice  and  granite  outside, 
all  molten  lava  within,  stood  up  looking  at 
each  other  a  minute  or  two  without  the 
quiver  of  an  eyelid  and  then  the  old  chief 
burred  out: — 

*  *  *  You  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
your  son,  Mrs.  Macgregor.' 

"  'Ay,'  said  she  in  a  matter  of  fact 
tone,  '  he  will  be  doing  his  duty,  I  war- 
rant.' 

*  * '  And  believe  me  your  mutual  sacrifice 
has  not  been  unnoticed.' 

*  *  *  It  is  not  great  beside  his  own,  but  it 
iss  all  we  could.     It  iss  our  life.' 

'  *  The  old  chap  bowed  like  a  prince  and 
then  his  voice  burred  like  a  buzz  saw  as  he 
answered,  *  Remember  I  did  not  ask  you 
for  him!' 

*  *  *  No,  it  wass  not  you. ' 

^^^*But  I  want   to   tell  you,'  said   the 

'chief,  T^m  proud  to  get  a  son  who  for 

the  causeAran  forsake  such  a  mother,  and 

I  thank  God  for  the  mother  that  can  give 

up  such  a  son. ' 

*<  And  then  he  gripped  her  hand  with 
that  downward  pull  of  his — he  gave  it  to 
me  once  when  he  heard  I  was  Shock's 
firiend,  and  nearly  jerked  me  off  my  feet — 
and  without  more  words  he  was  gone,  while 
I  stood  behind  them  like  a  blubbering 
idiot." 

''Oh,  isn't  she  a  dear!"  exclaimed 
Betty,  **  poor  thing  I" 


**Poor  thing!"  echoed  Helen  warmly, 
"indeed  she  doesn't  think  so.  She's  as 
proud  of  him  as  she  can  be,  and  feels  her- 
self rich  in  his  love;  and  so  she  is." 

Her  tone  and  manner  struck  Brown  with 
sudden  pity. 

"Hang  his  stupidity,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "can't  the  old  bloke  see?  But  he 
has  got  such  a  blamed  low  opinion  of  him- 
self that  he  can't  imagine  any  girl,  much 
less  a  girl  like  that  looking  at  him,  and 
even  if  he  did  come  to  see  it  he  would  not 
think  of  asking  her  to  share  the  life  he's 
going  to  out  there;  and,  by  Jove,  it  would 
be  hard  enough  for  her.  I  guess  I  won't 
take  the  responsibility  of  interfering  in  this 
business. ' ' 

But  Brown  had  no  need  to  interfere. 
Mrs.  Fairbanks,  of  all  people,  did  what  was 
necessary.  On  the  morning  of  Shock's 
departure  it  was  she  who  declared  that 
some  one  should  take  pity  on  "  that  dear 
old  lady,"  and  should  stand  by  her  in  her 
hour  of  "  desertion.  " 

"So  I  think  I  shall  drive  over  this  after- 
noon, and  Helen,  perhaps  you  had  better 
come  with  me.  You  seem  to  have  great 
influence  with  her." 

But  Helen  was  of  quite  another  mind. 
She  shrank  firom  intruding  upon  what  she 
knew  would  be  a  sacred  hour  to  mother 
and  son.  But  when  Mrs.  Fairbanks  ex- 
pressed her  determination  to  go,  Helen 
finally  agreed  to  accompany  her. 

"Oh,  let's  all  go,  mother,"  said  Betty. 

"I  do  not  think  they  will  want  you, 
Betty,  but  you  may  go  along, '  *  and  so  the 
three  ladies  proceeded  in  the  afternoon  to 
the  Macgregor  home. 

But  at  the  parting  of  Shock  and  his 
mother  there  were  no  tears  or  lamentations, 
or  at  least  none  that  any  could  witness. 
Through  the  long  night  before  they  each 
knew  the  other  to  be  keeping  the  watch 
of  love  and  agony;  yet  each  alone  they 
drank  the  cup  of  sacrifice.  It  was  only 
when  the  morning  was  nearing  that  Shock 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  hastily  dress- 
ing, he  came  into  his  mother's  room  and, 
kneeling  by  her  bedside,  put  his  arms 
about  her. 

*  *  Mother,  mother,  why  have  you  not 
been  sleeping  ?"  he  whispered. 

His  mother  turned  to  him  and  took  his 
head  to  her  bosom  in  a  dose  embrace,  but 
no  words  came  firom  her. 

"But,  mother,  don't  be  grieving  like 
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this,'*  sobbed  Shock,  **  or  how  can  I  leave 
you  at  all?** 

**  Laddie,  laddie,  why  did  you  come  in 
to  me?  I  had  minded  to  give  you  up 
without  tears,  and  this  iss  my  hour  of  weak- 
ness. There,  now,  let  your  head  lie  there. 
Whist,  lad,  och-hone.  It  iss  twenty-four 
years  since  first  you  lay  there,  lad,  and 
though  grief  has  come  to  me  many's  the 
day,  yet  never  through  you,  never  once 
through  you,  and  you  will  be  remembering 
that,  lad.  It  will  comfort  you  after — after 
— after  Tm  gone.'* 

*'Gone,  mother!"  cried  Shock  in  sur- 
prise. 

**  Yess,  for  this  iss  the  word  given  to  me 
this  night  that  you  will  see  my  face  no 
more. '  * 

**  Oh,  mother!  mother!  Don't  say  that 
word,  for  I  cannot  bear  it,*'  and  poor 
Shock  buried  his  face  in  the  pillow,  while 
his  great  firame  shook  with  sobs. 

**  Whist,  now,  laddie!  There  now.  It 
iss  the  Lord. ' '  Her  voice  grew  steady  and 
grave.  **  It  iss  the  Lord,  and  He  gave 
you  to  me  for  these  few  happy  years,  and, 
Shock,  man,  you  will  be  heeding  me. '  * 

Shock  turned  his  face  toward  her  again 
and  laid  his  face  close  to  her  cheek. 

**  Remember,  I  gave  you  to  Himself  in 
covenant  that  day,  and  that  covenant  you 
will  keep  now  and — afterwards,  and  I  must 
be  keeping  it,  too. '  * 

<*Yes,  mother,**  said  Shock  brokenly, 
while  he  held  her  tight.  '*But  it  is  only 
for  two  years,  and  then  I  will  be  coming 
home  or  you  to  me,  and  before  that,  per- 
haps. *  * 

* '  Yes,  yes,  laddie,  it  may  be — ^it  may 
be,*'  said  his  mother  soothingly,  "but 
whether  or  no  we  will  not  be  taking  back 
with  the  one  hand  what  we  give  with  the 
other.  I  had  minded  to  give  you  without 
tears,  but — but — oh,  lad,  you  are  all — ^all 
— all  I  have.     There  is  no  one  left  to  me. " 

There  was  a  long  silence  between  them. 
Under  cover  of  darkness  they  let  their 
tears  freely  mingle.  In  all  his  life  Shock 
had  never  seen  his  mother  sob,  and  now 
he  was  heart-stricken  with  grief  and  ter- 
ror. 

**  Whist,  now,  mother,  you  must  not  cry 
like  that.  Surely  God  will  be  good  to  us, 
and  before  long  I  will  get  a  little  place  for 
you  yonder.  Why  should  you  not  come 
to  me  ?  There  are  missionaries'  wives  out 
there, "  he  said. 
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**No,  lad,"  his  mother  replied  quietly. 
*  *  I  will  not  be  deceiving  myself,  nor  you. 
And  yet  it  may  be  the  Lord's  will.  But 
go  away  now  and  lie  you  down.  You  will 
need  to  sleep  a  bit;  to-morrow  will  be  a 
hard  day  to  you." 

For  twenty  years  and  more  she  had 
thought  first  of  her  boy,  and  now,  even  in 
the  midst  of  her  own  great  sorrow,  she 
thought  mostly  of  him  and  his  grief. 

**  Let  me  stay  here,  mother,"  whispered 
Shock.  And  so  in  each  other's  arms  they 
lay,  and  from  sheer  exhaustion  both  soon 
fell  asleep. 

The  morning  sun  was  shining  through 
the  chink  by  the  curtain  when  Mrs.  Mac- 
gregor  awoke.  Gently  she  slipped  out  of 
the  bed  and,  before  dressing,  lighted  the 
kitchen  fire,  put  on  the  kettle  for  the  tea 
and  the  pot  for  the  porridge.  Then  she 
dressed  herself  and,  stepping  about  on  tip- 
toe, prepared  breakfast,  peering  in  now 
and  then  at  her  sleeping  son. 

It  was  with  a  face  calm  and  strong,  and 
even  bright,  that  she  went  in  at  last  to 
waken  him. 

"Now,  mother,"  exclaimed  Shock 
springing  off  the  bed,  "this  is  really  too 
bad,  and  I  meant  to  give  you  your  break- 
fast in  bed  to-day." 

"  Ay,  it's  myself  knew  that  much,"  she 
cried  with  a  little  laugh  of  delight. 

"Oh,  but  you're  hard  to  manage,"  said 
Shock  severely,  "but  wait  until  I  get  you 
out  yonder  in  my  own  house.  '* 

"Ay,  lad,"  answered  his  mother 
brightly,  "it  will  be  your  turn  then." 

They  were  determined  these  two  to  look 
only  at  the  bright  side  to-day.  No  sun 
should  shine  upon  their  tears.  The  part- 
ing would  be  sore  enough  with  all  the  help 
that  hope  could  bring.  And  so  the  morn- 
ing passed  in  last  preparations  for  Shock's 
going,  and  the  last  councils  and  promises, 
and  in  planning  for  the  new  home  that  was 
to  be  made  in  the  shadow  of  the  Rockies 
in  the  far  West. 

"And  the  time  will  soon  pass  mother," 
said  Shock  cheerfully,  *  *  and  it  will  be  good 
for  you  to  have  Brown  with  you.  He  will 
need  your  care,  you  know,"  he  hastened 
to  add,  knowing  well  that  not  for  her  own 
sake  could  she  have  been  persuaded  to  re- 
ceive even  Brown  into  her  little  home. 

"Ay,  I  will  do  for  him  what  I  can," 
she  replied,  "  and  indeed,"  she  added 
wannly,  "he's  a  kind  lad,  poor  fellow." 
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"And  the  young  ladies  will  be  looking 
in  on  you  now  and  then,  so  they  said," 
and  Shock  bent  low  over  his  trunk,  working 
with  the  roping  of  it. 

*'Yes,  indeed,*'  replied  his  mother 
heartily,  *  *  never  you  fear.  *  * 

And  so  with  united  and  determined  pur- 
pose they  kept  at  arm's  length  the  heart's 
sorrow  they  knew  would  fall  upon  each 
when  alone. 

To  go  to  xhe  ends  of  the  earth  in  these 
globe-trotting  days  is  attended  with  little 
anxiety,  much  less  heart  break,  but  in  those 
days  when  Canada  was  cut  off  at  the  Lakes, 
the  land  beyond  was  a  wilderness,  un- 
traveled  for  the  most  part  but  by  the  In- 
dian or  trapper,  and  considered  a  fit  dwel- 
ling place  only  for  the  Hudson  Bay  officer 
kept  there  by  his  loyalty  to  the  *  *  Com- 
pany, "  or  the  half-breed  runner  to  whom 
it  was  native  land,  or  the  more  adventur- 
ous land-hungry  settler,  or  the  reckless 
gold- fevered  miner.  Only  under  some 
great  passion  did  men  leave  home  and  those 
dearer  than  life,  and  casting  aside  dreams 
of  social,  commercial  or  other  greatness 
devote  themselves  to  life  on  that  rude  fron- 
tier. But  such  a  passion  had  seized  upon 
Shock,  and  in  it  his  mother  shared. 
Together  these  two  simple  souls,  who  were 
all  in  all  to  each  other,  made  their  offering 
for  the  great  cause,  bringing  each  their  all 
without  stint,  without  measure,  without 
grudging,  though  not  without  heart  break, 
and  gaining  that  full,  excjuisite  joy  to  so 
many  unknown,  of  love's  complete  sacri- 
fice. 

Tonone'but  themselves,  however,  was  the 
greatness  of  the  sacrifice  apparent.  For  when 
the  carriage  arrived  with  Mrs.  Fairbanks  and 
her  daughters  there  was  no  sign  of  tears  or 
heart  break  in  the  quiet  faces  that  welcomed 
them.  And  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  who  had 
come  prepared  to  offer  overflowing  sym- 
pathy to  the  old  lady  **  deserted  "  by  her 
**  fanatical"  son,  was  somewhat  taken 
aback  by  the  quiet  dignity  and  perfect  con- 
trol that  distinguished  the  lady's  voice  and 
manner. 

*  *  We  thought  we  would  like  to  come 
over  and — and — help,  perhaps  drive  you 
to  the  station  to  see  your  son  off,"  said 
Mrs.  Fairbanks,  who  was  re-adjusting  her 
scenery  and  changing  her  role  with  all 
speed. 

*«That  was  kind  indeed,"  said  Mrs. 
Macgregor,  **  but  Hamish  will  be  walking  I 


doubt,  and  I  will  just  be  waiting  at  home.  " 
She  had  the  instinct  of  the  wounded  to 
hide    in    some    sheltered     and     familiar 
haunt. 

*  *  I  shall  be  glad  to  remain  with  you,  Mrs. 
Macgregor,  if  I  can  be  of  any  service,  "  re- 
peated Mrs.  Fairbanks. 

*  *  It  will  not  be  necessary ;  everything  is 
done,  and  there  is  nothing  needed. ' ' 

The  voice  was  more  than  quiet,  as  if  it 
came  from  a  heart  whose  passion  had  been 
spent. 

"It  is  very  kind  indeed,  and  we  are 
grateful,"  said  Shock  feeling  that  his 
mother's  manner  might  be  misunderstood. 

"Yess,  yess,"  said  the  old  lady  hastily, 
"it  iss  very  good  of  you  and  of  the 
young  ladies,"  turning  to  look  at  Helen 
with  kindly  eyes.  *  *  You  will  not  be  think- 
ing me  ungrateful,"  she  added  with  a  sus- 
picion of  tears  in  her  voice.  "  I  have  been 
spoiled  by  Hamish  yonder,"  turning  her 
face  toward  her  son. 

"Whist,  now,  mother,"  said  Hamish  to 
her  in  a  low  tone  in  which  deprecation  and 
warning  were  mingled.  He  knew  how 
hard  the  next  hour  would  be  for  himself 
and  for  his  mother,  and  he  knew  too  that 
they  could  not  indulge  themselves  in  the 
luxury  of  uttered  grief  and  love. 

At  this  moment,  to  the  relief  of  all. 
Brown  entered  with  an  exaggerated  air  of 
carelessness. 

"Here's  a  man  for  your  'settler's  ef- 
fects,' "  he  cried  cheerily.  "Lucky  dog 
ain't  he?"  he  cried  turning  to  Helen, 
"and  don't  I  wish  I  was  in  his  place. 
Think  of  the  times  he  will  have  riding  over 
the  claims  with  those  jolly  cowboys,  not  to 
speak  of  the  claims  he  will  be  staking,  and 
the  gold  he  will  be  washing  out  of  those 
parish  streams  of  his.  Don' 1 1  wish  I  were 
going !  I  am,  too,  when  I  can  persuade 
those  old  iron-livered  professors  to  let  me 
through.  However,  next  year  I'm  to  pass.  * 
Mrs.  Macgregor  is  to  see  to  that. ' ' 

'  *  Indeed,  I  hope  so, ' '  cried  Betty.  *  *  An 
hour's  study  at  least  before  breakfast,  and 
no  gallivanting  at  night.  I  will  help  you, 
Mrs.  Macgregor.  We  will  get  him  through 
this  time. ' ' 

"Ay,  I  doubt  I  will  not  be  much  the 
better  of  your  help,"  replied  Mrs.  Mac- 
gregor with  a  shrewd,  kindly  smile. 

"There  now,  take  that,"  said  Brown  to 
Betty,  adding  ruefully  to  Shock,  "  You  see 
what  I'm  in  for." 
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**  YouMl  survive,"  said  Shock. 

Then  he  rose  and  lifted  his  coat  from 
the  peg  behind  the  door.  At  the  same 
instant  Helen  rose  hurriedly  and,  with 
paling  face,  said  to  her  mother,  *  *  Let  us 
go  now.** 

**  Well,  Mrs.  Macgregor,  if  we  cannot 
serve  you  we  will  be  going,"  said  Mrs. 
Fairbanks,  **  but  we  would  be  glad  to  drive 
Mr.  Macgregor  to  the  station." 

She  was  anxious  to  justify  her  visit  to 
herself  and  her  friends. 

** That's  a  first  rate  idea,"  cried  Brown, 
**  that  is,  if  you  can  give  me  a  lift,  too. " ' 

**  Of  course,"  cried  Betty. 

** Thank  you,  I  shall  be  very  glad," 
said  Shock,  seeing  it  would  please  Mrs. 
Fairbanks. 

**Come  along  then,"  said  Betty.  **  I 
suppose  we  have  not  too  much  time." 

**Good-by  for  the  present,*'  said  Mrss. 
Fairbanks  offering  her  hand  to  the  old  lady, 
who  was  standing  erect,  white,  but  calm, 
facing  the  hour  whose  bitterness  she  had 
already  tasted. 

**Good-by,"  said  Betty  softly,  kissing 
the  white  cheek  and  trying  to  hurry  her 
mother  towards  the  door. 

At  this  Helen,  who  had  been  standing 
with  face  growing  whiter  and  whiter,  went 
to  Mrs.  Macgregor  and  put  her  arms 
around  her  and  kissed  her  good-by.  When 
she  was  nearing  the  door  she  came  hur- 
riedly back,  **0h,  let  me  stay  with  you,  I 
cannot  bear  to  go,"  she  whispered. 

The  old  lady  turned  and  scrutinized 
steadily  the  young  face  turned  so  pleading- 
ly toward  her.  Slowly,  under  that  steady 
gaze,  the  red  crept  up  into  the  white  cheek, 
like  the  first  dawning  of  day,  till  the  whole 
face  and  neck  were  in  a  hot  flame  of  color. 
Yet  the  gray,  lustrous  eyes  never  wavered, 
but  unshrinking  answered  the  old  lady's 
searching  look.  At  that  revealing  wave 
of  color  Shock's  mother  made  as  if  to  push 
the  girl  away  from  her,  but,  with  a  quick 
change  of  mood,  she  took  her  in  her  arms 
instead. 

**Ay,  poor  lassie,  you,  too!  Yes,  yes, 
you  may  stay  with  me  now." 

The  motherly  touch  and  tone,  and  the 
knowledge  that  her  secret  had  been  read» 
were  more  than  Helen  could  bear.  !She 
clung  to  Mrs.  Macgregor,  sobbing  passion- 
ate sobs. 

At  this  extraordinary  outburst  Mr:-;. 
Fairbanks  came  back  into  the  room  and 
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Betty  respondca  with  a  look,  but  Coulil 

not  trust  herself  to  s]J€ak.  J 

The  moment  va:^  pregnant  with   possf-fl 
bilities. 

As  Shock  finislied  sjicakJog,  Helen  wilh 
an  indescribable  mingiing  of  shy  grace  and 
cahn  strength  came  and  stood  by  his  side. 
1  or  the  first  time  Shock  lost  conlrol  uf 
himself  He  flushed  hotly,  then  grew  pale, 
then  with  a  shghtly  defiant  look  in  his  face 
he  i)ut  his  arm  lightly  about  her. 

'^'lime  for  that  train,**  said  Brown, 
who  had  slii)ped  to  the  outer  door. 
''That  is,  '  he  continued  in  his  briskest 
manner,   "  if  you're  going/ ^ 

With  a  quick  gasp  Helen  turned  towards 
Shock.  He  tightened  his  arm  about  the 
girl  and  {nitting  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder  turned  her  face  toward  him  and 
looked  down  into  her  face. 

"Good-by, "  he  said  gently.  **  Re- 
member you  are  free,  free  as  ever  you 
were;  I  have  no  claim  upon  you^  but  don't 
forget  that  I  will  always  love  you.  1  will 
never  forget  you." 

' '  Good-by  Shock,"  she  replied  in  a  low^ 
sweet  tone,  lifting  her  face  to  him,  '*L 
will  not  forget.  You  know  I  will  not  for* 
get." 

vShe  slipped  her  arm  around  his  neck, 
and  while  his  great  frame  trembled  with 
emotion  she  held  him  fast.  **  Til  not  for- 
get," she  said  again,  the  light  in  her  great 
gray  eyes  (pienched  in  a  quick  rush  of 
tears.  "  You  know,  Shock,  I  will  not  for- 
get."     Her  lii)s  quivered  piteously. 

Thvn  Shock  cast  restraint  to  the  winds. 
"  No,  "  he  cried  aloud,  **  you  will  not 
forget,  thank  God,  you  will  not  forget,  and 
you  are  mine.  " 

He  drew  her  close  to  him,  held  her  a 
moment  or  two  looking  into  her  eyes^  and 
as  she  lay  limj)  and  clinging  in  his  arms  he 
kissed  her  on  the  brow  and  then  on  the 
lil)s,  and  gave  her  to  his  mother. 

'' Here,  mother,**  he  said,  **  take  her, 
be  good  to  her,  love  her  for  my  sake,** 

He  ])ut  his  arms  around  his  mother, 
kissed  her  twice  and  was  gone. 

"He'll  never  get  that  train/'  cried 
l>etty. 

"lake  the  carriage,**  said  Mrs.  Fair- 
])anks  sliortly.  "  and  follow  him." 

"Come  along!  hurry!*'  said  Betty, 
catching  Hrown's  arm. 

"1  he  station,  John!** 

"Oh,    I   >ay,''  gasped   Brown,   seidi 
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Betty's  hand  and  crushing  it  ecstatically, 
''  may  I  embrace  you  ?  It's  either  you  or 
John  there." 

**  Do  be  quiet.  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
had  as  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  as  I  can 
stand.      Wasn't  it  awful?" 

'^  Awful  ?  Awfully  jolly, "  gasped  Brown, 
hugging  himself.  **  Haven't  had  a  thrill 
approaching  that  since  the  McGill  match, 
and  even  that  was  only  a  pale  adumbration 
of  what  I've  just  been  through.  My 
prayers,  tears  and  alms-giving  haven't  been 
without  avail.  The  terrors  and  agonies  I've 
endured  this  last  few  days  lest  that  old 
blockhead  should  take  himself  off  without 
saying  or  doing  anything,  no  man  will  ever 
know.  Do  you  mind  if  I  yell  ?" 
•  **  I  say, "  went  on  Brown  as  they  caught 
up  with  Shock,  **pull  up  beside  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor  there,  will  you  ?  Here,  Shock,  get 
in.  You'll  miss  your  train.  Here,  you  old 
bloke,  come  along,  don't  gape  like  a  sick 
duck.  Get  in  here.  You  have  got  to  get 
that  train  ?tow. '  * 

**Mr.  Brown,"  said  Betty  in  a  severe 
whisper,  **  mind,  don't  say  a  word  to  him 
about  this  business.      I  can't  stand  it." 

**  Certainly  not,"  said  Brown  in  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact tone.  '*  There's  nothing  to  be 
said. ' ' 

But  there  was  one  last  word  to  be  said, 
and  that  was  Betty's. 

**Good-by,  Shock,"  she  whispered  to 
him  as  he  stepped  upon  his  train.  **  I 
think — I  know — I'm  very  glad.  " 

Poor  Shock  could  only  grasp  her  hand 
in  mute  farewell.  It  was  just  dawning 
upon  him  that  he  had  some  further  offering 
to  bring  to  make  his  sacrifice  complete. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

OS    THE   TRAIL 

**  That's  the  trail.  Loon  Lake  lies  yon- 
der." 

Shock's  Convener,  who  had  charge  for 
his  church  of  this  district,  stood  by  the 
buckboard  wheel  pointing  southwest.  He 
was  a  man  in  middle  life,  rather  short  but 
well  set  up,  with  a  strong,  honest  face,  tan- 
ned and  bearded,  redeemed  abundantly 
from  commonness  by  the  eye,  deep  blue 
and  fearless,  that  spoke  of  the  genius  in  the 
soul.  It  was  a  kindly  face  withal,  and 
with  humor  lurking  about  the  eyes  and 
mouth.      During  the  day  and  night  spent 


with   him  Shock  hal 

this  man  there  was  I 
might  feel  themsuJvJ 
the  great  West  witi 
empty  prairie  ihrou  J 
traveling  by  the  slol 
tion  trains,  would  I 
empty  because  of  til 
new  field  toward  whi 
home  and  folk  in  thi 
alwaj^  be  this  mani 
and  wouid  somctimi 
The  thoyght  heartei 
little.  I 

** That's  the  trail 
vener,  *  *  follow  thai 
your  home."  I 

**  Home/'  thougll 
his  heart  and  a  qJ 
face.  I 

**  Yes,  a  man's  hi 
h,  and  his  heart  is  I 

Shock  glanced  fjul 
ncd  face.  Did  hel 
dered,  the  homesiclJ 
his  heart.  I 

Last  night,  as  I heJ 
talk,  he  had  drawn  I 
ning  skill  (those  whI 
ognize  the  trick)  tl 
missionary's  home, I 
aright  the  thrill  in  tl 
old  lady  left  behincl 
glanced  at  hh  ConI 
nothing  to  indicate  I 
his  words.  The  si 
tlown  the  trail  that  1 
white  ribbon  over  til 
of  prairie  that  reacm 
before  and  up  to  tl 
the  right.  I 

'  *  Twenty  miles  ^ 
Creek  Stopping*|>lal 
and  you  are  at  Big  I 
dther.  You  will  si 
and  beside  it,  on  tl 
you  might  call  it  a  J 
most  of  things  fill 
Mclntyre's  manse,  J 
are  I  can  tell  yrni.  I 
over  night- — a  fine  td 
a  Nova  Scotian,  verJ 
himself  is  the  litilel 
for  a  wife;  a  realll 
sometimes  wonder  J 
]>eople  doubtless  wcl 
can  never  get  at  th  J 
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was  rattled,  and  then  no  one  ctnild  \n 
more  disgusted  than  he,  which  i^a  not  a  bad 
sign.  His  heart's  all  right,  and  he  will 
\v(jrk,  but  he's  slow.  He's  undouhiedly 
>l()w.  These  fellows  will  give  hhii  h  lime 
1  fear,"  and  again  the  Cunvcner  smiled  lo 
himself.  As  he  came  to  the  l>row  of  the 
hill,  where  the  trail  dipped  into  the  river 
bottom  in  Avhich  the  little  town  lay  that 
constituted  the  nucleus  of  his  parish,  he 
])aused  and  once  more  turning  looked  after 
the  diminishing  buckboard.  **He  won't 
lookback,  eh!  All  right  my  man.  I  like 
you  belter  for  it.  It  must  have  been  a 
hard  i)u]l  to  leave  that  dear  old  lady  be- 
hind. He  might  bring  her  out.  There 
are  just  the  two  of  them.  Well,  we  wiU 
see.      It's  ])retty  close  shaving.** 

He  was  thinking  of  the  threatened  cut 
in  the  already  meager  salaries  of  his  mis- 
sionaries, rendered  necessary  by  the  dis- 
])ro|)ortion  between  the  growth  of  the 
funds  and  the  expansion  of  the  work. 

'' It's  a  shame  too/'  he  said,  turning 
and  looking  once  more  after  Shock  in  case 
there  should  be  a  final  signal  of  farewell, 
whieh  he  would  be  sorry  to  miss. 
"They're  evidently  everything  to  each 
other."  But  it  was  an  old  problem  with 
the  Convener,  whose  suhniun  lay  not  with 
him,  but  with  the  church  that  sent  him 
out  to  do  this  work. 

Meantime  Shock's  eyes  were  upon  the 
trail,  and  his  heart  was  ringing  with  that 
last  word  of  his  Convener.  **  We  expect 
you  to  get  them.  You  are  our  prospector, 
dig  tliem  up."  As  he  thought  of  the 
work  that  lay  before  him,  and  of  all  he  was 
expected  to  achieve,  his  heart  saak.  A  hor- 
rible fear  had  been  growing  upon  him  ever 
since  his  failure,  as  he  considered  it,  with  the 
Convener's  (  ongregation  the  night  before. 
It  helped  him  not  at  all  to  remember  the 
kindly  words  of  encouragement  spoken  by 
the  Convener,  nor  the  sympathy  that 
showed  in  his  wife's  voice  and  manner, 
"They  felt  sorry  for  me,**  he  groaned 
aloud.  He  set  his  jaws  hard,  as  men  had 
seen  him  when  going  into  a  scrim  on  the 
football  field.  "  I'll  do  my  best  whatever/' 
he  said  aloud,  looking  before  hsm  at  the 
waving  hori/on,  ^^  a  man  can  only  fail 
P)Ut  surel)  I  can  help  some  poor  chap  out 
yonder."  His  eyes  followed  the  waving 
foothill  line  till  they  rested  on  the  mighty 
masses  of  the  Rockies.  **Ay, *'  he  said 
with   a  ^ta^t,    dropping  into   his  mother^s 
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speech,  "there  they  are,  *  the  hills  irom 
whence  cometh  my  help.'  I  do  not  think 
He  would  surely  send  me  out  here  to  fail.  * ' 
There  they  lay,  that  mighty  wrinkling 
of  Mother  Earth's  old  face,  huge,  jagged 
masses  of  bare  gray  rock  patched  here  and 
there  and  finally  capped  with  white  where 
they  pierced  the  blue.  Up  to  their  base 
ran  the  lumbering  foothills,  and  still 
further  up  the  gray  sides,  like  attacking 
columns,  the  dark,  daring  pines  swarmed 
in  massed  battalions,  then,  where  ravines 
gave  them  footing,  in  regiments,  then  in 
outpost  pickets,  and  last  of  all  in  lonely, 
rigid  sentinels.  But  far  above  the  loneli- 
est sentinel  pine  cold,  white,  serene,  shone 
the  peaks.  The  Highland  blood  in  Shock' s 
veins  stirred  to  the  call  of  the  hills.  Glan- 
cing around  to  make  sure  he  was  quite 
alone — he  had  almost  never  been  where 
he  could  be  quite  sure  that  he  would  not 
be  heard — Shock  raised  his  voice  in  a 
shout,  again,  and,  expanding  his  lungs  to 
the  full,  once  again.  How  small  his  voice 
seemed,  how  puny  his  strength,  how  brief 
his  life  in  the  presence  of  those  silent, 
mighty,  ancient  ranges  with  their  hoary 
faces,  and  snowy  heads.  Awed  by  their 
solemn  silence,  and  by  the  thought  of  their 
ancient,  eternal  unchanging  endurance,  he 
repeated  to  himself  in  a  low  tone  the 
words  of  the  ancient  Psalm: — 

•  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place, 
In  generations  all, 
Before  thou  ever  hadst  brought  forth 
The  mountains  great  or  small." 

How  exalting  are  the  mountains  and 
how  humbling!  How  lonely  and  how  com- 
forting! How  awesome  and  how  kindly! 
How  relentless  and  how  sympathetic!  Re- 
flecting every  mood  of  man  they  add  some- 
what to  his  nobler  stature  and  diminish 
somewhat  his  ignobler  self.  To  all  true  ap- 
peal they  give  back  answer,  but  to  the 
heart  regarding  iniquity,  Hke  God,  they 
make  no  resi)onse.  They  never  obtrude 
themselves,  but  they  smile  upon  his  joys, 
and  in  his  sorrow  offer  silent  sympathy 
and  ever  as  God's  messengers  they  bid 
him  remember  that  with  all  their  mass  man 
is  mightier  than  they,  that  when  the  slow 
march  of  the  pines  shall  have  trod  down 
their  mights  dust,  still  with  the  dew  of 
eternal  youth  fresh  upon  his  brow,  will 
he  be  with  God. 

Then  and  there  in  Shock's  heart  there 


sprang  up  a  kindl 

tains  that,  throuJ 

cnccs,  never  left  1 

there,  steadfastly  I 

eye  of  God,  andl 

keeping   unslumbi 

himself   All  day^  I 

minable  slopes  ani 

tains  kept  compJ 

might.  I 

A  little  after  n  J 

turn    in    toward  I 

building,    which  I 

erected  in  section  I 

of  sod -roofed  out  I 

An  old   man  li 

of  the  open  door.  I 

**  Good  day/*  I 

The  old  man  iJ 

ment   or   two   anI 

making  a  concesJ 

**Good    day,    ^m 

Want  to  eat?''      I 

A  glance  throuJ 

remains  of  dinnel 

Shock      '*  No,  1 1 

'*All  right,**  sJ 

suggesting  that  %m 

supreme  indifFerel 

might  be  a  somel 

neglect  to  eat  in  m 

*  ^  This    is     SpJ 

Shock.  I 

**  Yes,  I  belie V  J 

said  the  old  maiJ 

adding,  after  a  few 

cause  there  ain't  J 

Shock  gave  the  I 

heartiness  that  th J 

some  little  interesi 

*' Cattle?**  he  I 

«'No."  I 

«*  Sport  ?^'  I 

**Well,  a  little  I 

*^0h!     ProspeJ 

pretty   well    taker! 

guess. '  *  I 

To  this  old  ma  J 

terests  in  life  beyol 

petting,  that  coul  J 

presence  in  this  rel 

a  Yes,''  iaugheJ 

a  way,  too. ' '  I 

The  old  man  w  J 

**WeU/*    he   J 

an>"way.      Pretty  cl 

Come  right  in!"     I 
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lan  drt*w 
im  quired 


winking 
Tlldential 

in  I  guess 
d  Shack. 
IT  wink, 
cr  of  ihc 
k'd  i][>  :i 
.1  bottle, 
areful/* 
■  fellers 
Imsines^s 
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in  this   place   as  that." 
matter   with  that  whis- 


sut'h    insult 

**  What's    the 
key?" 

**  All  right  as  far  as  I  know^  but  I  wanted 
lime  juice/' 

*  *  I J I  ne  j  u  ice  I '  *  The  old  m  an' s  amaze^ 
meni  sonu' w  h  at  subdued  his  anger,  * '  Lime 
jufec,  well  ri!  be  blanked/* 

'^Ihat^s  what  I  asked  for/'  replied 
Shock  good-naturedly. 

"  Lime  juieeT*  repeated  the  old  man. 
**  Hut  what  in  blank  blank  did  you  throw 
it  out  for?" 

**  V\  hvj  what  else  could  1  do  with  it?" 

^*What  else?  See  here  stranger,  the 
hull  |H:>|>ukuion  of  this  entire  vicinity  isn't 
tnnre  than  twenty- five  persons,  but  every 
tet  one  of 'em  twenty-five  *ud  a  told  you 
what  to  do  with  iL  Why  didn't  you  give 
It  to  vne  ?" 

'  *  Why.  "  s;iid  Shock  in  a  surprised  tone, 
**  I  don't  know  the  ways  of  your  country, 
but  where  1  come  from  we  don*t  take  any 
man*  s  leavings. ' ' 

'Vhh  was  new  light  upon  the  subject 
the  old  man. 

* '  Well  now;  see  here,  young  man,  if  ev 
you* re  in  doubt  agin  about  a  glass  of 
whiskey  like  that  one  there,  you  just  re- 
mark to  yuur>elf  that  while  there  may  Ix?  a 
[vw  things  you  might  do  with  it,  there* s 
just  one  you  can't.  There^s  only  one  spot 
for  whiskey,  and  that's  inside  some  fellow 
that  knmvs  something.  Heavens  and 
eartl^!     Ibdnt  know  what  to  do  with  it, 

He  peered  curiously  into  Shock's  face 
>  if  he  found  him  an  interesting  study. 

'*  No,'*  sn  id  Shock  seriously  J  **you  sec 
r    rrju](hi't    drink    it— never    did   in   my 

rnd    man    drew    nearer    to    him. 

touching  nim  with   his  forefinger 
*  hesi,  **if  I   could  only   be   sum, 
you'd  keeji  fresh  Vd  put  you  in  a  case^f 
1  he\*ui]  conic  a  mighty  long  way  in  tli" 

ro  I  Entry  to  !>ee  you^  you  bet/' 
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WITH     DRAWINGS     BV     liAVARD    JONCS 


|OT  even  the  most  enthusias- 
tic admirers  of  Mr.  Charles 
Edward  Austin  and  his  ex- 
ploits would  claim  for  him 
that  he  is,  broadly  speaking, 
a  great  public  influence,  or 
that  in  the  realms  of  politics  or  the  high 
finance  he  is  generally  recognized  as  a 
man  of  force. 

Still,  there  is  a  story  in  which  young 
Mr.  Austin  may  be  seen  moving  in  unac- 
customed regions  and  producing  therein 
somewhat  astonishing  results.  Indeed,  to 
put  the  matter  concisely,  Charles  Edward, 
upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Washington 
shortly  after  his  marriage,  may  be  said  to 
have  brought  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  terms. 

A  dinner  and  a  ball  which  it  was  sup- 
posed would  present  Washington  society 
to  Lady  Angela  in  a  singularly  favorable 
light,  as  both  elegant  and  cosmopolitan 
had  been  the  reason  urged  upon  the  Aus- 
tins for  running  over  from  New  York  for  a 
few  days  with  a  gay  party.  The  reasons 
were  sufficient,  for  Charles  Edward  could 
always  contemplate  a  dinner  with  pleasure 
and  a  ball  with  resignation.  Still  he  pre- 
served an  open  mind  and  hoped  for  better 
things.  It  is  always  possible,  and  particu- 
larly in  a  strange  town,  that  more  than  one 
expects  will  occur.  So  as  he  slowly  de- 
scended the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  after  a 
morning  spent  in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate 
chamber,  he  wondered  if  anything  were 
likely  to  happen.  A  vaguely  familiar  figure 
was  preceding  Charles  Edward  down  the 
steps;  this,  when  he  overtook  it,  proved  to 
be  George  Turner,  whom  he  had  known  in 
Harvard.  Turner,  an  intelligent,  plod- 
ding and  earnest   person,  had  in  no  way 


adorned  the  sonnl 
which  his  frieni 
known,  Hisac(|l 
gentleman  had  liJ 
detailed  to  perfol 
in  the  laboratorj 
Chemistry.  Turl 
tionable  ability,  ll 
more  volatile  comi 
gifts,  so  it  was  nJ 
looked  shabby  al 
wiLs  correspundin  J 
not,  thought  ChJ 
student  of  sciencl 
ner  admitted,  aft I 
urc  al  seeing  his  I 

*  *  Yes,  I  am,  1 
my  luck*-  I 

**  You've  got  tl 
about  5'ourself,  *  *  m 
one  hand  on  Til 
first  you  need  ell 
who  bears  my  nJ 
decent  rcstauranl 
half  past  one.  \ I 
better.  Ordiniirl 
this  hour,  but  if  il 
be  champagne.'*  I 

Turner  objetttti 
gathered  that  bl 
A ngel a '  s  wckoi n I 
a  guest  so  unfa^hl 

**  I  hear  frol 
Chajles  Edward  m 
is  no  longer  gJ 
well-dressed.'^      I 

Turner  had  a  fl 

**  Pm  afraid  tl 
Washington  yet 'I 

**  It  will  tO'dJ 
swer.     And  In  piil 
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''  I  don't  undtTStand  anything  about  busi 
ness.      And  1  tbought^ — you  sec  my  father 
was  in   the  army—" 

' '  Yes,     I    5ct% ' '     said     Lady    Angela, 

viigiich,  Imi  synipalhctically. 

''I  don't,"  put  in  Charles  Edward, 
*'  Neither  do  yon  really,  Angela,  Go 
on  old  man/ ' 

* '  W  ell,"  c  on  tin  u  ed  the  in  ventor^ 
'^  there's  so  much  talk  now  of  this  possible 
war  of  ours  in  Mexico  and  Central  Aroeri- 
ca,  and  of  course  it's  hot  there,  and  I 
thought  my  invention  would  be  50  splendid 
for  the  army." 

'MVonderful  for  field  hospitals/*  said 
Lady  Angela. 

*'Ves,"  assented  Turner,  brightening, 
**  and  so  I've  been  trying  to  sell  the  whole 
thing  to  the  government*  But  it's  no 
good. " 

"Oh,  well,  of  course  if  it  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  War  Office — *'  began  Lady 
Angela.  At  last  the  conversation  had 
reached  a  point  where  as  an  English  woman 
she  felt  that  she  thoroughly  understood  it, 

"  I  don't  understand,'*  said  Charles 
I'.dward.  ''You  must  ask  too  much  for  it, 
don't  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Turner  doubt* 
fully,  ' '  I  tried  to  be  businesslike  of  course. 
It's  very  difticnlt  to  start  manufacturing 
yourself.  Still  I  thought  I  had  better  not 
sell  my  i)atent  aliogether,  so  I  offered  to 
sell  the  government  for  five  years  the  right 
to  make  my  machine  for  the  use  of  the 
army,  for — "  and  he  hesitated —  *'for  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars." 

*' lUisiness-likeT'  commented  Charles 
I'Mward  s(  or n fully,  **  ThiSj  Angela,  is 
the  image  of  an  inventor,  as  yon  read  of 
them.  Do  you  wonder  they  die  poor  in 
garrets  ?  ^^'ou]d  it  annoy  you  in  the  IcasL, 
( leorge  1  urner,  if  I  told  yoti  that  of  all  the 
blithering  idiots  you  are— no,  perhaps  it 
might  annoy  you.  Fifteen  hundred  I  Fif- 
teen thousand  would  be  more  like  a  price.. 
Naturally  they  wouldn't  even  suspect  that 
anything  ihey  could  get  for  fifteen  hundred 
could  be  worth  anything.  The  question 
of  spending  such  a  trifle  just  isn't  a  ques- 
tion at  all  when  you're  as  rich  as  the 
I '  n  i  t  e  d  States  G  o vernm  ent  I  f  yon  r  pr  1  ce 
were  twenty  times  as  high  they  might  think 
of  it.  The  ])a|iers  might  discuss  it  The 
])ul)lic  might  become  interested  in  it/' 

*'  r)Ut  people  like  getting  things  cheap/ ^ 
])rotestecl  Lady  Angela. 
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**  Do  you  yourself,  my  dear?*'  enquired 
her  husband.  **I  have  never  seen  you 
succeed.  Suppose  that  a  dressmaker 
should  come  to  you  and  say  that  she  could 
produce  a  gown  equal  to  one  of  Paquin's 
for  twenty-five  dollars — ** 

**  It's  no  good  being  absurd.  She 
couldn't  do  it.  If  she  could,  naturally  she 
would  charge  the  same  dreadful  price  they 
do." 

Charles  Edward  turned  to  the  inventor. 

**Your  machine  is  worth  fifteen  thousand, 
well  worth  it,  isn't  it  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  suppose  it  really  is." 

**  Then  why,"  pursued  Charles  Edward, 
*'when  you  only  ask  fifteen  hundred  do 
you  expect  the  War  Department  will  ever 
think  It  equal  to  one  of  Paquin's?  It's 
the  same  principle,  you  see." 

*  *  You  may  take  it  from  me, ' '  he  went 
on — **  that  if  you  offer  a  thing  for  less  than 
its  worth  no  one  will  believe  it  is  worth 
anything.  No  one  will  trust  it,  no  one 
will  believe  it  is  genuine.  Why,  I  dare 
say  I  might  go  up  to  the  Capitol  and  offer 
to  every  one  who  came  along — * ' 

Charles  Edward  stopped  with  extraordi- 
nary abruptness  and  his  eye  gleamed. 
Lady  Angela  leaned  forward.  It  was  the 
moment  she  had  learned  to  know,  when  an 
electric  spark  flashed,  and  as  she  described 
it  in  the  most  modern  phraseology,  her 
husband  paused  like  a  quivering  automo- 
bile about  to  plunge  forward  at  a  terrific 
pace.  The  silence  in  which  the  three  sat 
was  eloquent  of  unknown  possibilities. 

**  We  may  consider  it  settled  then," 
said  Charles  Edward  at  length  with  the 
utmost  calm,  *  *  that  to-morrow  upon  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol  I  will  publicly  prove  all  that 
I  have  just  been  saying,  and  I  trust  end  in 
selling  your  invention  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  a  reasonable  price." 

*  *  Would  you  mind  explaining  ?* '  asked 
Lady  Angela. 

**I  think  I  should,"  replied  Charles 
Edward  slowly. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  puzzled  look 
on  his  wife's  face.      Then  it  cleared. 

**  Ah,  I  see,"  she  said.  **  You  want  it 
to  come  to  Mr.  Turner  as  a  surprise. ' ' 

**Why  not  to  both  of  you  ?"  was  the 
polite  inquiry. 

It  was  a  suave  and  apparently  harmless 
answer.  To  Turner,  for  example,  it  did 
not  show  how  complete  a  revolution  of 
custom  in  the  Austin  family  was  implied. 
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*  *  I  can  only  do  I 
husband  with  an  airl 
earnestness.  I 

**  You  won't  minJ 
self,"  conlmiied  lJ 
in  tones  of  singular  M 
sure  you  will  not  I 
modern  days  to  k*atl 
inconiprisi\ '  Thel 
ties  that  no  one,  mJ 
understands  or  apprl 
if  I  choose  to  mo™ 
quite  capable  of  ruil 
whatever  they  may  I 

**What  Ihavealwl 
remarked  Charles  eI 
liness  of  their  imagJ 
to  return  to  the  ongl 
on  the  steps  of  the  fl 

**  Would  you  il 
hour?"  asked  LadJ 
ner  and  I  wit!  want  1 

**  It  would  be, "I 
with  engaging  franll 
to  miss  It.  At  all 
say.**  I 

At  about  eleven  nl 
rying  to  an  appointil 
already  late,  descerl 
Capitol  two  at  a  tirJ 
was  stopped  by  a  j 
had  been  standing  J 
sun.  I 

*'I  beg  your  I 
stranger,  in  atone  al 
confident,  putting  hi 
lator's  arm.  I 

*«  I'm  sorry/*  hrl 
man^  **  but  I  can't  I 
you  want  an  interviJ 
House  to- night  abJ 
me."  I 

**That  would  bJ 
young  man.  '*  Bull 
are.  *'  I 

"Don't  know  wl 
the  dickeni  have  yul 

**  I  wished  to  prpi 
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as  if  in  response  to  this..  A  fkt  man  with 
a  red  tuft  on  his  chin  turned  and  came' 
towards  them.  ''  Here*B  a  good  thing  fori 
you,  Joe,"  continued  his  friend,  '*Twent]h 
dollars  for  five," 

The  newt  tjiner's  comment  was  ki 
almost  too  picturesque  and  extravagant 
language,  yet  the  would-be  salesman  did 
not  seem  downcast 

*'Of  course  you  won't,  Mr,  Joe/'  he- 
said,  and  then  turning  to  the  Congressman 
from  Pennsylvania,     **  No  one  will" 

''I  will,"  said  Mr,  Hoflfsted  bluntly, 
as  if  with  a  stiddcn  rcsolutioii. 

''No,"  said  Charte  Edwurd,  *' the 
oiTer  doesn't  remain  open.  The  price  is 
raised  now,  and  gold  pieces  cost  what  they 
are  worth.  Vhc  war  department  will  havQ 
to  pay  my  friend  a  bigger  price  also.  Nowi 
you  two  say  nothing  and  stay  and  see  the 
fun.  Hello,  there,  genlJcmen,"  he  ex- 
claimed as  two  men  in  straw  hats  com- 
menced the  list  en t  of  the  steps. 

The  story  uf  the  morning  may  be  read 
to  greatest  advantage  in  the  ncwsi.)aper  ac- 
counts of  it.    '[he  report  in  the  New  York. 
Daily  Daily  of  how  a   young  man  had 
unsuccessfully  offered    a   five  dollar  gold 
I)iece  for  a  d<tllar  to  five  hundred  and  sixty  M 
nine  j)eople  <  an  he  read  !>y  any  one  witk^ 
pleasure.     And  the  version   in  the   more 
conservative  livening  GitJ^e^  which  gave 
twelve  as  the  probable  numberj   acted  as  a 
tonic      corrertive      and      enabled      those  ^ 
who  might  can'  about  it  to  guess  that  the  | 
truth   lay   somewhere     between   these    ex- 
tromes,  wit  hi  nil  especially  detracting  from 
any  one's  ]))rasure  in    the  more  generous 
narrative,  if  one  may  call  it  that. 

But  for  (MIL'  i>art  of  the  morning* s 
events  nothing  can  ser%'e  the  purpose 
of  this  narraiivc  better  than  the  actual 
facts.  At  aliont  eleven  fifteen  a  young 
woman,  (IrcsM-d  in  a  cream-colored  gawiL 
adorned  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Irish  lace,  and  wearing  a  hat  enriched  by 
many  i)ink  rc^es,  trailed  a  somei^'hat  negli- 
gent way  up  the  Capitol  steps,  accompa- 
nied hy  a  gentleman  who  fidlcd,  at  least  in 
his  attire,  to  d<i  her  complete  justice.  She 
])ause(i  for  a  moment  near  our  hero»  and 
was  a  witness  of  one  of  his  unsuccessful 
attem])ts  to  induce  a  passer-by  to  accept 
It  is  whimsit  al  oft'er.  Nothing  happened  to 
suggest  that  Aw  had  even  seen  the  strange 
young  gentleman  before.  But  by  dint  of 
meditative  smiling  and  idle  tapping  of  the 
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*  I  hope  it  is  a— a  ^ good  thiffg." 


stone  with  her  foot,  she  apparently  evolved 
some  plan  of  action.  With  the  utmost 
abruptness  she  turned  to  her  com|>anion. 

**Wait  here  for  me»  Mr.  Turner.  I 
shan't  be  long.  And  donU  do  anything  in 
the  meantime/' 

She  cast  one   glance,  a  mocking  one  it 


almost  seeme<h  at  Charles    Edwnnh   % 
down  the  ste[)s  wnth  great  speed »  and  in 
twinkling    of    an    eye    was    heing   Taji 
whirled  away  in  the  n^otor  c^ib  which 
comeyed  her  to  the  Capitol. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  she  dr 
straight  to  the  Mint,  and  it  is  a  stgnifi* 
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fact  that  the  night  before,  at  dinner,  chance 
had  placed  her  next  to  a  certain  jicraon 
— one  cannot  wisely  be  more  definite  than 
this — prominent  in  the  administration  of 
that  institution.  It  would  only  Ije  natural 
that  he  should  have  iisked  her  to  come  to 
see  the  processes  of  coinage  and  the  various 
cnriosities  in  the  sha[je  of  coins,  good  and 
bad,  and  of  all  countries*  on  view  in  its 
small  tniiseum.  Twelve  minutes  and  a  half 
would  not  ordinarily  be  considered  suffi- 
cient for  an  inspection,  but  this  space  of 
time  was,  as  near  as  one  can  discover,  as 
long  as  Lady  Angela  found  it  necessary  or 
expedient  to  remain. 

When  the  automobile  drew  up  twenly- 
five  minutes  later  at  the  foot  of  that  long, 
white  flight,  a  group  of  some  fifteen  per- 
sons was  gathered  about  Charles  Edward, 
who  was  engaged,  apparently,  in  delivering 
an  oration.  The  young  gentleman's  eye 
was  one  trained  to  observation,  and  it  did 
not  fail  to  notice  his  wife's  second  appear- 
ance, though  his  flow  of  elor[uence  did  not 
appreciably  abate.  Was  absenting  her- 
self, he  wondered,  all  of  Angela*s  revenge 
for  his  secrecy  ?  It  seemed  commoni>lace ; 
besides,  the  adventure  had  been  really 
worth  her  seeing*  He  now  thought  it  as 
well  to  let  a  jjoint  well  |)roved  alone.  So, 
having  sent  word  by  a  willing  bystander  to 
the  reporters  in  the  press  gallery  that  it 
was  hoped  they  could  s[iare  time  to  attend 
to  a  slight  matter  outside,  he  had  started 
an  im|iromptu  address.  Angela* s  advance 
he  viewed  with  lurking  snspicion,  Imt  one 
cannot  stop  to  think  of  the  jiossible  inis- 
chief  a  wife  may  do,  when  one  hopes  to 
have  one's  words  served  up  hot,  so  to 
speak,  the  next  morning,  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  jieople. 

**  The  time  has  unquestionably  come, " 
said  Charles  Edward,  *'  to  end  this  inter- 
esting experiment.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  prove  satisfactorily  a  ]»rofound  truth 
concerning  human  nature.  This  is  in  itself 
a  beautifLil  and  admirable  thing  to  have  dune 
— you  will,  I  trust,  let  me  go  so  far  as  that. 
The  practical  application,  to  which  I  shall 
shortly  direct  your  attention,  is  equally 
important,  I  look  to  the  American  pnbUc, 
guided  liy  the  American  press,  to  right  a 
crying  wrong.  But  to  take  things  in 
order — "  And  Charles  Edward  told  of 
the  thirty  seven  unsuccessful  offers, 

*  *  'Vh  i  s  s  t  ory ,  * '  r  ei  nar  ke  d  t  h  e  re  pr  ese  n  t  a  - 
live  of  a  Metropuhtan  journal,  '^  with  care, 
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can  be  made  a  warm  one.      Would  you 
soon  as  not,"  he  asked  Charles   EdwardJ 
^Mry  it  on  again,  just  to   let  rae   see    th< 
game  ?* ' 

**  I  might,  I  suppose,"  was  the rcsponsej 
not  loo  enthusiastically  given, 

*'  Well,  here  comes  somebody,  and  she's' 
a   *  corker,*  too/*  exclaimed    the  journal- 
ist, espying  Lady  Angela  and  paying  this 
prompt  tribute  in   the  vernacular   to    her 
charm  of  appearance. 

It  was  manifestly  the  wish  of  his  audi- 
ence that  Charles  Edward  should  renew 
his  offer  to  this  interesting  stranger.  He 
could  si:arcely  refuse,  yet  he  felt  somehow 
that  fate  was  placing  him  like  a  toy  in  hisH 
wife's  hands.  ■ 

*'  Madame,  I  offer  you  a   most   unpar- 
alleled opi>ortunity  of  behaving  discreetly," 
he  would  have  liked  to  say — *^  of  purchas-S 
ing  a  five  dollar  gold  piece  for  a  dollar,'*" 
he  said  instead. 

He  went  no  further,  for  the  young 
woman  clasjied  her  hands  together  in  aa 
apparent  ecstacy  of  innocence  and  rapture, 

♦*Oh,  I  should  just  love  to/*  she  said. 

What  Charles  Edward  said  beneath  hia 
breath  was  fortunately  almost  wholly  in 
audilile.  The  crowd  gathered  round,  the 
transfer  of  gold  and  silver  was  effected, 
and  Lady  Angela,  carelessly  dropping  her 
prize  into  a  kind  of  network  purse  she  was 
carrying  turned  as  if  to  go.  Meanwhile 
her  husband  had  recovered  something  of 
his  equilibrium.  Angela  had  made  him 
fail,  in  a  sense,  and  yet — 

**I  have  not,"  he  remarked,  to  the 
representative  of  the  Metropolitan  journal 
and  to  the  crowd  generally  **  found  the 
thirty-eighth  misguided  and  ftK>hsh  person. 
I  have  instead  " — and  the  speaker  glowed 
at  the  thought  of  the  personal  and  private 
generosity  of  sjurit  he  w*as  displaying — **  I 
have  instead  discovered  for  you  a  pearl 
among  women.  It  would  be  my  proposi-  ■ 
tinn  that  this  lady  be  put  at  once  in  charge  J 
of  the  Department  of  War.  Then  no  such 
unfortunate  event  as  has  recently  taken 
place  would  lie  jHJssible.  If  a  valuable  in- 
vention were  offered  to  her  at  a  low  price 
she  would  none  the  less  perceive  its  value,  fl 
LTp  and  down  these  marble  steps  have" 
l^assed  this  morning  the  rulers  of  the 
nation,  but  it  has  been  reserved  for  this 
yoimg  woman,  a  foreigner  by  her  accent, 
to  know  a  good  thing,  in  the  classic  phrase, 
when  she  sees  one. '  * 
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Charles  Edward  was  about  to  make 
clearer  his  allusions  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. But  the  ingenious  creature  with 
the  network  purse  had  opened  it  and  was 
enquiring  prettily,  although  she  hesitated 
in  a  lady-like  way  at  the  slang  phrase. 

**I  hope  it  is  a — a  'good  thing.*  Is  it? 
This  looks  very  funny  to  me  somehow.  * ' 

Everyone  started.  This  then  was  the 
explanation  of  the  young  man's  seeming 
madness. 

Lady  Angela  i)roduced  a  gold  piece  and 
looked  appeal] ngly  at  the  m*en  around. 
Moved  by  chivalry  and  by  the  love  of  sen- 
sation also,  the  representatives  of  the  press 
rushed  forward  to  examine-  the  coin. 
Charles  Edward  caught  murmurings  of 
* '  counterfeit, '  *  but  he  smiled  rather  scorn- 
fully. He  had  secured  his  supplies  at  the 
United  States  Treasury  itself,  and  he  could 
swear  by  patriotism  that  they  were  genuine. 
But  the  excitement  in  the  little  group 
around  Lady  Angela  was  rising. 

**It's  a  bad  one,  madam,  if  ever  there 
was,"  said  a  reporter  with  red  hair. 

**  I  think  its  horrid  of  him,"  complained 
the  young  woman,  turning  an  accusing  face 
upon  Charles  Edward.  **What  ought  I 
to  do,"  she  asked  of  the  red-haired  gentle- 
man who  seemed  so  markedly  sympathetic. 

** Arrest  him  of  course,'*  and  he 
bounded  away  towards  the  policeman  at  the 
top  of  the  capitol  steps. 

''This  is  al)surd,"  said  Charles  Edward, 
plunging  a  hand  in  his  pocket  and  bring- 
ing out  a  handful  of  gold.  "  Look  at  'em, 
all  of  you,  I  ask  you  to.  They're  all 
right." 

"  They  may  be,"  said  Lady  Angela 
plaintively,  '  *  but  look  at  this  one. ' '  And 
she  advanced,  displaying  upon  the  palm  of 
her  hand  a  singularly  pale  and  anemic 
looking  coin. 

The  young  gentleman  was  visibly 
startled. 

"Yes,  it  does  look  a  bit  overtrained," 
he  muttered.      **  I  don't  understand — " 

At  this  point  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
stalwart  blue  clad  arm  laid  upon  his  own. 
One  must  content  oneself  with  saying  that 
Mr.  Austin  bore  himself  perfectly  and  cast 
no  more  than  a  dignified  word  of  reproach 
at  Lady  Angela. 

"  Woman,"  he  said  solemnly,  "does  it 
mean  nothing  to  you  that  you  are  sending 
me  to  prison?" 

"I    felt   sure,"  she    replied,    "that  it 
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'^  I  picked  out  a  house  of  the  most  virulent  propriety,'' 
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By  Katharine  Perrj^ 


WITH     DRAWINGS     BY     MAKV    T.      HART 


COUSIN  Peter's  wife  leaned  back  in 
a  low  wicker  chair  on  the  piazza  of 
the  Country  Club  and  squinted  critic- 
ally at  the  harmony  of  the  emeralds  on 
her  fmgers  with  the  green  mint  in  the 
fragile  glass  they  held.  **I  may  be  old- 
fashioned,'*  she  proclaimed,  while  every 
line  of  her,  from  the  transparent  neck  of 
670 


her  incx|)lical)lc  ])]a(:k  gown  to  the  wee 
green  ser|)ents  embroidered  on  her  silken 
ankles,  gave  the  lie  courteous  to  the  re- 
mark, **I  may  be  old-fashioned,  but  I 
cannot  a|)prove  of  the  wild  ways  of  the 
modern  girl.  Call  it  spirit,  individuality, 
what  you  will,  it  is  shocking  to  a  thought- 
ful  woman   who    feels   any   responsibility 
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for  the  tone  of  the  society  around  her.  * ' 

**  And  the  rice  hardly  out  of  her  hair!** 
I  meditated  aloud,  **  the  newer  the  matron, 
the  greater  that  sense  of  responsibility, 
you 'U  find.'' 

It  was  the  luxurious  hour  after  a  good 
dinner  that  we  were  idling  away, — Cousin 
Peter's  wife,  but  lately  entered  upon  mat- 
rimony, and  her  devoted  and  indulgent 
husband, — Tom  Gates,  a  i)olo  playing 
bachelor  with  a  healthy  enjoyment  of  life, 
— Sidney  Ramsdell,  spare,  clever  and  re- 
served, whose  sentiments  I  knew,  but  not 
because  he  had  voiced  them, — and  Fran- 
ces Holt,  myself,  an  undeniable  specimen 
of  the  class  arraigned  as  ''modern  girl," 
and  a  most  appreciative  guest  of  the  fair 
arraigner. 

**  Even  so,**  pursued  Cousin  Peter's 
wife  unbendingly,  **  some  one  should  guard 
the  conventionalities  in  these  days  of  their 
wholesale  slaughter!  Remember  Flossy 
Dane's  coasting  party  down  the  haymow 
in  her  uncle's  barn,  everybody  in  evening 
dress  too,  the  most  disgraceful  scramble !" 

Tom  Gates  laughed  with  joyous  remem- 
brance. 

**  And  you  do  not  condemn  such  things, 
you  laugh  at  them,'*  tragically  declaimed 
Cousin  Peter's  wife,  **they  are  nothing 
to  laugh  at,  I  assure  you.  They  are  shame- 
less escapades!" 

**  I  did  one  once,"  I  remarked  non- 
chalantly, breaking  the  stricken  silence  that 
had  ensued. 

**  One  what  ?"  demanded  Sidney  Rams- 
dell with  flattering  directness. 

**A  shameless  escapade,"  I  rejoined 
with  conscious  importance. 

**  Frances!"  exclaimed  Cousin  Peter's 
wife  in  horrified  erectness,  **what  do  you 
mean  ?' ' 

**  Oh,  it  was  early  in  the  summer,  be- 
fore I  came  to  Meadow  Croft;  you  must 
admit  that  I  have  been  a  meek  and  blame- 
less guest  beneath  your  roof ' ' 

*'  My  dear  girl,  you  have  indeed.  You 
are  only  joking  to  insinuate  anything — " 

**Oh,  it  isn't  as  bad  as  that,"  I  pro- 
tested, '  *  no  haystacks,  no  front  teeth  lost, 
only  a  little  injured  vanity  that  might  re- 
vive under  kind  treatment.' 

**  Since  you  have  gone  so  far,  you  had 
better  tell  it  all,  or  their  unbridled  imagi- 
nations will  make  it  worse,"  commanded 
Cousin  Peter's  wife. 

I  looked  at  Sidney  Ramsdell  to  be  urged 
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and  he  looked  back.  He  looked  so  much 
and  said  so  little  that  I  had  grown  into  the 
habit  of  listening  to  his  eyes. 

**None  but  the  experienced  traveler,"  I 
began  impressively,  <*  knows  the  difficulty 
of  leaving  Massachusetts  horizontally.  I'd 
rather  try  a  cross  country  ride  with  a 
strange  hunter,  than  a  cross  country  train 
with  a  strange  time  table,  — one  gets  lost  and 
thrown  just  as  often.  It's  always  better  to 
go  back  to  New  York  and  start  over  again. 
But  when  I  tried  to  come  here  from  Len- 
ox, no  ancient  mariner  had  told  me  that. 
So  I  worked  out  an  elaborate  itinerary  on 
several  roads  too  small  to  be  called 
branches,  just  twigs,  and  the  keystone  of 
my  system  was  a  two-minute  connection  at 
Dumsbury  Junction.  I  missed  it — I  found 
they  always  missed  it,  except  once  a  sum- 
mer, just  to  keep  the  schedule  from  being 
an  out-and-out  liar,  and  I  did  not  strike 
the  once." 

***  Never  the  time  and  the  place,'" 
murmured  Sidney. 

"Don't  quote  Browning  for  that  occa- 
sion," I  cautioned  sadly,  *«the  language 
of  the  army  in  Flanders  would  apply  bet- 
ter, for  I  found  the  next  train  would  not 
saunter  past  until  twenty-nine  minutes  after 
five,  which  gave  me  just  three  mortal 
hours  to  wait!  And  even  the  refuge  of 
the  hot,  little,  dirty  box  of  a  station  was 
denied  me,  the  agent  remarking  pleasantly, 
as  he  urged  me  forth  and  locked  the  door, 
that  he  *  gen' ally  lotted  on  doin'  a  spell  o' 
hoein'  in  the  garden  afore  that  afternoon 
local '  I  thought  of  disposing  myself  d/a 
R^camier  upon  the  baggage  truck  on  the 
platform,  but  it  was  too  tropical  for  that, 
and  as  I  had  no  hoe  and  no  garden,  I 
started  out  to  assassinate  time  by  exploring 
the  hamlet.  First  there  was  an  appetizing 
cemetery,  but  as  I  expect  to  spend  a  lot 
of  time  in  one  some  day,  I  hate  to  forestall 
the  charm  of  novelty. ' ' 

Tom  Gates  grinned  at  this  mortuary 
sally,  while  a  pained  look  on  Sidney's  face 
rebuked  my  levity,  but  then  I  hadn't 
wanted  him  to  find  it  funny. 

**Then,"  I  continued,  **came  a  broad 
street  with  the  inevitable  spreading  elms 
and  comfortable  old  houses  couchant  in 
their  dooryards,  like  dogs  asleep  with  their 
heads  on  their  paws.  They  looked  so  self- 
satisfied,  drowsing  there  in  the  afternoon 
sun,  that  I  had  an  impertinent  impulse  to 
shake  them  up  a  bit  and  spoil  tboir  <uipa» 
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Providentially  some  one  had  given  me  that 
stupidly  popular  *  Rose  of  the  Rebellion  * 
to  read  on  the  journey;  it  had  such  a 
taking  cover,  you  remember,  the  spiky  gar- 
land of  bayonets  and  the  miniature  of  the 
little  fool  heroine  with  her  simper  and 
shoulder  curl — " 

*'Why,  I  thought  it  was  lovely,*'  put  in 
Cousin  Peter's  wife  argumentatively. 

**So  did  two  hundred  thousand  others, 
if  the  advertisements  sjjoke  the  truth,  and 
it  was  on  the  j)rcvalence  of  just  that  feel- 
ing," r  resumed,  **that  I  based  my  plan, 
which  was  to  go  from  one  old  dormitory 
to  another  and  try  to  sell  the  much  ad- 
mired volume. " 

**A  book  agent?  Frances  Holt!*' 
squealed  Cousin  Peter's  wife  in  scandaliza- 
tion.      *  *  Were  you  insane  ?' ' 

**  Doubtless  it  was  *  werry  wulgar,'  but 
just  fancy  three  resourceless  hours,  one 
would  commit  crimes  to  escai)e  the  ennuiy 
and  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still,"  I 
contended  airily. 

**  It  vvas  most  original.  Miss  Holt,  and 
certainly  showed  great  initiative  on  a  warm 
afternoon,"  hastened  Sidney  to  my  rescue. 
'Thanks,  champion  of  the  oppressed. 
A.nd  then  I  was  only  an  amateur,  there 
vvasno  taint  of  professionalism  in  this  event, 
as  you  will  see.  I  i)icked  out  a  house  of 
the  most  virulent  propriety,  with  box 
bushes  and  a  weej)ing  willow,  and  I  pound- 
ed on  a  shining  brass  knocker  that  shrank 
from  the  Philistine  touch.  After  a  long, 
warm  while  a  plumj),  astonished  little  maid 
opened  the  door,  which  stuck  from  disuse, 
and  I  asked  for  *  the  lady  of  the  house  ' — 
that's  the  proper  thing  to  say,  isn't  it? — 
and  from  the  looks  of  things,  I  knew  there 
wasn't  any  man.  I  waited  in  the  best  par- 
lor on  a  haircloth  un-easy  chair — ugh! — 
and  gazed  at  the  wax  water-lilies  under  glass 
on  the  marble-topped  table,  and  little,  hot 
trickles  of  sun  leaked  through  the  crevices 
of  the  blinds.  Finally  a  female  with  the 
<^ontours  of  a  hop-pole,  in  a  creaking  black 
silk,  appeared  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted. 
She  wasn't  at  all  kind  and  encouraging, 
and  when  I  showed  her  the  book  and  asked 
her  to  add  to  her  library  this  thrilling  and 
instructive  tale  of  the  Civil  War,  which  she 
must  remember  so  well,  etc.,  etc.,  she  just 
puckered  in  her  lips  and  stared.  Then  I 
ran  down,  as  I  didn't  know  any  more 
things  to  say,  and  she  remarked:  <  Young 
woman,  I've  always  thought  book  peddlin' 


about  the  meanest,  pesterin'est  job  folks 
could  take  up  with.  Why  don't  you  do 
plain  sewin'  or  scrub,  or  somethin'  where 
there 'd  be  more  honest  work  and  less  im- 
pudence ?'  I  was  so  rampant  I  could  just 
hold  on  to  my  temper  with  one  hand  and 
grope  my  way  out  of  that  stuffy  hole 
with  the  other  before  exploding.  Now 
wasn't  she  atrocious?" 

Cousin  Peter  was  chuckling  gleefully, 
but  his  wife  was  not  amused.  **  You  de- 
served it  ;  you  laid  yourself  open  to  the  in- 
sult, and  from  such  an  underbred  person!*  * 
**But  it  was  t^o  hard  luck,"  sympa- 
thized Sidney,  *Mt  didn't  fit  the  crime. 
Were  you  still  game  after  that  ?' '  he  asked 
quizzically. 

**  I  was,"  I  promptly  rejoined,  **  too 
realistically  game,  for  a  mongrel  monster, 
mostly  bull-dog  from  his  jaw,  kept  a  goodly 
mouthful  of  my  new  tussore  traveling  cloak 
as  a  memento  of  my  call  at  the  next  house. 
But  I  didn't  complain,  I  could  ill  have 
spared  that  much  skin. ' ' 

**That  was  beyond  a  joke,"  sternly 
from  Sidney.  *'  You  shouldn't  have  gone 
near  such  a  creature." 

**  I  didn't,"  resentfully,  **  he  came  near 
me  and  quite  abruptly.  I'd  have  run  had 
I  seen  him  in  time,  for  he  was  an  appalling 
beast,  quite  made  my  knees  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth  with  terror,  as  the 
Psalmist  says.  In  propria  persona y  I  can 
get  along  with  any  dog  that  wears  hair — it 
was  the  book  agent  he  attacked,  not  really 
me." 

**  It  would  been  *  really  you  '  all  right  if 
he  had  taken  a  munch  of  you.  I'll  give 
odds  that  sent  you  meekly  back  to  the 
station,"  commented  Tom  Gates. 

**  No-o,"  I  hesitated  thoughtfully,  **  not 
immediately. ' ' 

<*  Don't  keep  us  in  this  soul-searing  sus- 
pense," mocked  Sidney,  but  with  a  note 
of  intentionality.  *  *  There  must  have  been 
a  climax,  something  spectacular,  to  round 
out  the  experience." 

**  Not  exactly;  it  fell  rather  flat  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned,"  my  recital  didn't  seem 
so  amusing  after  all.  **  There  was  another 
house,  where  a  shady  library  with  striped 
awnings  made  a  most  refreshing  gloom, 
though  I  couldn't  see  things  very  distinctly, 
coming  in  out  of  the  glare,  and  there  was 
a  young  man,  astonishingly  thin  as  if  re- 
covering from  a  severe  illness,  just  slats 
around  u  soul,  for  his  mind  was  acute 
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enough.  He  looked  at  me  h\e  a  cork- 
screw through  big,  dark  glasses,  and  asked 
me  the  most  tT>^ing  technical  questions — 
what  firm  of  publishers  I  traveled  for,  how 
much  commission  I  got,  and  if  I  sold 
'  (.rant's  Memoirs '  by  subscription  there 
in  1 885 !  And  he  wanted  to  buy  the  book 
on  the  spot,  so  I  had  to  say  it  was  only  a 
sample  copy — it  had  my  name  in — and  that 
Vd  order  him  one  and  send  it  later. " 

**  He  saw  through  you  quick  enough/' 
and  Tom  Gates  wagged  his  head  sagely. 
•*  Any  man   with  half  an  eye  would,  you 


way  and  took  your  train  iike  a  Christian, ' ' 

'  *  If  a  chastened  and  downcast  spirit  in- 
dicates that  same,  1  certainly  did,"  1 
replied,  **  for  1  discovered  that  somewhere 
on  my  orgy  of  fiction  that  afternoon  I  had 
lost  my  heirloom  gold  pencil,  the  one 
Lafayette  gave  my  great*great*grand- 
niother,  the  original  Frances  Holt,  when 
he  was  her  guest  in  Philadeljihia,  and  said 
she  had  the  l>est  French  accent  and  the 
most  palricJan  in.ste|)  in  the  Colonies.  I 
valued  it  above  rubies — it  had  a  topaz  in 
the  end  — and  I  have  missed  and  mourned 


**//£  asked  me  Ike  most  trying  technical  questions.** 


know/*   he  added  with  clumsy  gallantry. 

**Was  he  rude  to  you  ?  Did  he  distress 
you?"  broke  in  J^idney's  clear-cut  voice. 

•*Oh,  dear,  no,"  I  returned.  **  His 
manners  were  above  re]>roach,  not  the  reg- 
ulation bumpkin  brand  at  all;  only  he 
didn't  seem  tn  take  me  serrously^in  my 
professional  capanly.  He  kept  me  there 
talking  rpn'te  a  while  and  wore  my  ingenu- 
ity to  the  bone,  until  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  making  an  orderly  retreat  with  ray  incog* 
on  straight." 

♦*And  then,"  icily  observed  Uncle 
Peter's  wife,  ••  I  hope  in  the  name  of  de- 
cency and  common  ^nse^  you  went  your 


!t  something  prodigious.  It  has  kept  my 
proud  nature  meek  and  craven  all  summer, 
fearing  that  if  I  gave  way  to  another  uncon- 
ventional impulse  I  might  lose — " 

**Your  head,  probably,*'  interrupted 
Uncle  Peter's  wife,  rising  in  cumulative 
disgust,  **but  as  circumstances  seem  to 
have  punished  you  very  neatly  for  being 
an  outrageous  lunatic,  Franr  es,  I  will  sim- 
ply indorse  them  and  not  add  further  com- 
ment" (I  breathed  an  inarticulate 
thanks.)  "  And  in  view  of  that  coaching 
trip  to-morrow,  I  think  we  should  all  be 
5j.^.i.:^^   ,1......  I...  „,,..,  **  ^^y   jff\^\y  imposing 

i1i  viih  Cousin  Peter 
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across  the  moonlit,  tree-dappled  turf  that 
stretched  between  the  club-house  and  her 
own  colonial  porch. 

Thereupon  Tom  Gates  gathered  himself 
up  and  made  his  good-nights,  explaining 
that  he  was  due  at  the  bedside  of  an  in- 
jured polo  pony. 

**  You're  not  half  a  hard-hearted  sort, 
Tom, "  I  said  benevolently.  **  Hold  Lark- 
spur's hoof  all  night  if  it  will  comfort  him 
any,  for  he's  a  good  little  beast  and  saved 
you  the  game  this  afternoon. ' ' 

And  so  Sidney  ^d  I  were  left  to  come 
slowly  down  the  steps  together. 

He  was  silent  for  a  while,  then:  *'  Your 
description  of  Dumsbury  was  capital.  I 
have  an  aunt  .living  there,"  he  began,  as 
one  imparting  an  important  fact. 

**  Indeed,"  I  remarked  politely.  Con- 
sidering that  I  was  going  home  on  the  mor- 
row, his  aunt  in  Dumsbury  seemed  pecul- 
iarly irrelevant  to  the  moonlight  and  other 
things. 

**Are  you  supposed  to  resemble  your 
great-great-grandmother — the  accent  and 
the  rest  of  it  ?' '  he  questioned. 

**So  they  say,"  I  answered  absently; 
we  were  already  half  way  across  the  divid- 
ing lawn  in  spite  of  our  slow  steps.  Sidney' s 
flood  of  feeling — if  he  had  any  indeed — 
certainly  struck  on  queer,  commonplace 
promontories  like  aunts  and  grandmothers, 
and  quite  without  boiling  into  dangerous 
rapids,  cither. 

*  *  Then  you  certainly  ought  to  have  the 
gallant  little  Frenchman's  gift,  even  if  you 
were  so  careless  of  it,"  he  said  judicially, 
and  thereupon  drew  out  his  fob,  fastened 
to  which  I  could  see  a  familiar  object 
hanging  from  the  same  ring  as  his  watch. 

**  My  long-lost  pencil,"  I  gasped  dra- 
matically, almost  grabbing  at  it,  **  where 
could  you  have  found  it  ?" 

**  As  I  told  you  when  you  were  so  un- 
interested, my  aunt  Susan  lives  in  Dums- 
bury and  I  was  there  convalescing  from 
typhoid  in  June.  I  hardly  realized  that  I 
was  as  thin  as  you  describe,  and  the  beard 
and  dark  glasses  must  have  made  me  a 
fearsome  object,  but  I  never  meant  to  dis- 
tress or  embarrass  you  with  my  questions, 
Frances,"  in  such  a  low  repentant  voice. 

"But  you  did,"  I  maintained  stoutly, 
"on  your  own  soul  be  the  penalty  of  all 
the  fibs  you  made  me  telL"  Then  as  he 
began  eagerly  to  protest,  a  fear  of  the  ob- 
viously inevitable   came  upon  me  and  I 


temporized.  "  Didn't  I  make  a  good  book 
agent,  after  all?" 

"Too  good  to  be  true,  by  far,  that  was 
the  trouble.  And  your  methods  were 
hardly  business-like,  pretending  to  take  my 
order  and  never  asking  for  name  or  ad- 
dress, or  even  mentioning  payment, — that's 
not  a  usual  omission,  you  know." 

"  Did  you  think  it  was  horrid  of  me  ?" 
I  faltered,  nervously  'fingering  the  pencil 
while  he  still  held  the  seal  of  the  fob. 

"You  loveliest,  you  couldn't  do  any- 
thing horrid  if  you  tried,"  he  laughed 
softly.  "  I  was  so  depressed  that  day; 
life  and  its  recovery  seemed  quite  object- 
less, and  then  you  came,  the  sweetest, 
most  tantalizing  apparition  a  gracious 
sphinx-like  fate  ever  sent  to  the  forlorn.  I 
saw  your  name  in  the  book,' '  he  continued, 
as  I,  the  loquacious,  stood  silenced.  *  *  I 
couldn't  help  it  when  you  gave,  it  to  me 
to  examine,  and  long  after  you  had  gone 
and  I  had  been  dreaming  preposterous 
things,  I  found  the  pencil  by  your  chair. 
Two  pretty  strong  clues  you  see,  but  I 
would  have  searched  you  out  if  it  had 
taken  all  my  life.  And  when  I  came  here 
and  found  you  the  guest  and  cousin  of  my 
old  classmate — ^why,  I've  lived  all  these 
weeks  in  a  daze  of  gratitude  and  unworthi- 
ness  and — ^hope — ' ' 

"You  have  seemed  a  trifle  lost  to  your 
surroundings  at  times,"  I  plucked  up 
courage  to  say. 

*  *  And  I  have  wanted  so  to  ask  you 
about  it  before,  to  make  you  admit  you 
were  really  there, — I  think  the  strength 
of  that  feeling  in  my  heart  must  have  im- 
pelled you  to  talk  of  it  to-night. ' ' 

"  Oh,  no,  I  did  it  just  to  shock  Cousin 
Peter's  wife,"  I  protested  with  a  dying 
flash  of  spirit.  But  he  didn't  seem  to  be- 
lieve it. 

"  And  now  that  you  have  established 
the  claim  to  your  property, ' '  he  said,  put- 
ting his  other  hand  over  mine, — and  the 
pencil,  *  *  why  don' t  you  take  it  ?' ' 

"How  can  I,  if  you  don't  unfasten  it 
and  give  it  to  me?"  I  enquired  practically, 

*  *  It  doesn'  t  come  off, ' '  he  answered 
with  great  gravity,  "I  am  the  encum- 
brance. I  go  with  it.  It  will  be  just  as 
useful  to  you  that  way,"  he  urged  with 
whimsical  pleading,  as  I  drew  back,  "for 
if  you  will  only  let  me  be  with  you  ahrays, 
you'll  be  sure  to  have  the  pencil  too,  am 
rU  see  that  yoa  never  k>se  it     Their 
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be  more  than  three  lonesome  hours  for  you 
somewhere  in  the  future,  dearest,  and  I 
could  try  to  keep  you  from  being  bored, — 
so  you  needn't  be  a  book  agent  again,''  he 
added,  with  tender  teasing. 

*'  Oh,  don't,' '  in  a  tremulous  voice,  **  it 
was  so  stupid  of  me. ' ' 

*  *  It  was  a  leading,  a  providence,  a 
beautiful  fatality.  You  made  yourself  your 
own  predecessor  in  my  heart, — and  there 
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never  was  any  other."  He  drew  closer 
with  swift  entreaty.  *  *  Won '  t  you  take  your 
pencil,  Frances,  with  the  attachment?" 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  I  held  out  a  hesi- 
tating hand,  palm  upward,  and  as  the  little 
heirloom  was  tumultuously  pressed  into  it, 
I  whispered,  interruptedly,  up  into  a  very 
adjacent  ear. 

**  I  think  attachment  is  too  mild  a  word, 
— Sidney,  —don '  t  you  ? ' ' 
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A  Tale  of  a   Tugboat  Captain 


By  Lawrence  Perry 


WITH  A  DRAWING  BY  THORNTON  OAKLEY 


|HE  Titan  and  Captam  John 
grew  old  together — sudden- 
ly. It  was  in  a  bobble  of  a 
sea,  this  side  of  Sandy  Hook, 
that  the  knowledge  came, 
and  the  skipper  bowed  to  it. 
Since  then  he  had  taken  to  lying  inside  the 
narrows  on  the  lookout  for  small  schooners 
and  other  craft.  It  paid  very  poorly;  some- 
times there  was  not  more  than  a  tow  a 
week,  and  Captain  John  became  discour- 
aged. He  tried  to  keep  it  to  himself,  but 
Tonkin,  the  mate,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  who  had  been  with  the  Titan  since 
her  maiden  trip  twenty  years  before,  were 
quick  to  notice  the  change.  They  knew 
just  what  the  trouble  was,  and  they  knew 
the  hopelessness  of  it,  too.  However, 
Tonkin  was  commissioned  to  encourage 
the  old  man  in  some  way  when  a  good  op- 
portunity came. 

It  came  early  one  morning  when  he 
entered  the  pilot-house  and  found  his  cap- 
tain leaning  heavily  over  the  wheel,  gazing 
into  the  mist  banks  that  shrouded  the 
upper  bay,  muttering  to  himselfl  This  last 
was  something  new  foT  the  skipper,  an^ 
Tonkin  shook  his  head  sadbr. 
^<  Cap'n  John,"  he  wni^ 


steward's  got  yer  grub  below.  I*)l  lake 
the  wheel,"  and  then,  as  the  old  man  did 
not  move,  he  added,  **  feelin'  blue,  Cap'n 
John?" 

The  captain  pushed  his  derby  hat  to  the 
back  of  his  head  and  toyed  with  his  silver 
watch  chain. 

** Feelin'  a  little  glum,  Cap'n  John?" 

**  Sam,  I  am  glum,  they  ain't  no  use  try- 
ing to  deny  it,"  he  said  at  length.  **It's 
been  a  pretty  long  rope,  and  has  stood  a 
sight  of  strain,  but  I've  been  seeing  the 
end  for  a  long  time. ' ' 

**0h,  it  ain't  as  bad  as  that,  Cap'n 
John,"  said  Tonkin  cheerfully. 

**Yes,  it's  as  bad  as  that,  and  maybe 
worse,"  answered  the  captain.  **rve 
fought  hard,  you  all  know  that,  Sam; 
I've  thought  and  planned  and  schemed 
for  three  months,  and  it's  amounted 
to  nothing  but  wasted  time.  The  fact 
is  this  tug  has  got  to  go  into  the  water 
carryin*  business.  I  could  make  a  livin' , 
perhaps,  supplyin'  boats  with  water,  and 
that's  more  than  I'm  a-doin'  now.  It's 
a  disgrace,  but  it's  got  to  be  faced." 

\«-*  If.  ejaculated  Tonkin,  ''We 
^-svwe?" 

Tij^t,"  repeat^ 
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ed  the  captain.  **I  ain't  paid  expenses 
for  two  months;  there's  rent  due,  and  a 
doctor's  bill,  and  the  Skellys  are  a-tryin' 
to  hev  me  kicked  out  of  the  towboat  associ- 
ation for  not  payin*  dues.  Water  business ! 
They  ain't  nothin'  else  to  do." 

Tonkin,  however,  well  knew  that  as  a 
water  boat  the  Titan  would  fare  far  worse 
even  than  she  fared  now.  So  he  spoke 
decidedly. 

'*  Water  boat  ?  Oh,  not  just  yet,  Cap'n 
John.  Ye  might  better  sink  the  boat  for 
insurance.  Water  boat!  It  would  be  a 
disgrace.  The  Titan!  D'ye  remember 
when  we  used  to  lay  off  the  bar  with  the 
l)est  o'  them  ?  Cap'n  John,  do  you  re- 
member when  we  prized  in  atween  the  stern 
o'  Tom  Skelly's  Gulliver  and  the  star- 
board side  of  the  ship  A  Ibatross  f  Forced 
her  off  and  got  the  tow?"  added  Tonkin, 
marking  a  new  light  in  his  skipi)er's  eyes. 
**  Them  was  great  days.  Fifteen  hundred 
dollars  at  a  whack,  eh,  Cap'n  John  ?  They 
wa'n't  a  tug  in  the  harbor  could  lay  over 
us  then.     Great  days!" 

**  They  were  for  sure  and  certain,"  re- 
plied Cap'n  John.  **  I  wonder — I  wonder 
if  I  wasn't  too  skeary  in  keeping  her  inside 
the  harbor  after  she  got  the  knockdown, 
off  West  Bank  that  time  ?  Perhaps — ])er- 
hapswekin — "  then  he  hesitated.  <*No," 
he  said,  *<I  saw  then  that  the  tug  was  get- 
tin'  old»  like  me,  and  that  we  had  no  more 
business  out  there.  She's  got  older  since, 
and  so  hev  I.  Yes,  I'm  gettin'  old,  Sam, 
and  I  feel  it.  I  kin  feel  the  tug  a-gittin'  old, 
too — sometime  1  kin  feel  it  so  i)lain  that  I 
don't  know  whether  it's  the  tug  or  me. 
Look  at  her  boilers;  she's  had  'em  ten 
years,  and  I  kin  hear  the  piston  of  that 
single  i)ressure  engine  grunt  every  time  the 
steam  kicks  it  down  the  cylinder. ' ' 

**  Well,  yer  all  right  and  the  tug  is  too," 
replied  Tonkin  cheerfully.  **  Johnson  and 
I  was  all  over  her  last  night,  and  she's 
sound  and  good  from  her  garboards  to  her 
sheer  strake,  and  the  engine  is  good  for  ten 
years  to  come,  so  the  chief  says;  why,  we 
was  a-sayin'  only  this  mornin'  that  we 
would  go  apywhere  in  her  through  any- 
thing." 

**  Did  ye  say  that — all  of  ye  ?"  inquired 
Captain  John  suddenly  straightening  up 
with  a  new,  strange  light  in  his  eye.  *'  No 
lyin'  now  Sam." 

**Sure  we  did,*'  replied  Tonkin  en- 
couraged by  his  succesSi  ''and  we  wouldn't 


a  said  it  nuther  if  the  Titan  was  an  ol' 
hooker  and  her  skipper  a  seenile  wreck  like 
he  makes  out  he  is." 

Captain  John  braced  his  shoulders,  but 
he  watched  Tonkin  narrowly. 

**So  you  think  the  Titan  could  stand 
a  spell  of  weather?     Honest?" 

"Honest!  Yes,  honest!"  cried  Ton- 
kin impatiently. 

**Wellmebbe  so,"  said  Captain  John 
musingly.  **I  always  felt  she  had  one 
good  fight  left  in  her — one  would  be  all  I 
ask.  Ye  see,"  he  continued,  looking  at 
Tonkin,  *  *  there  is  a  scheme  I  been  worr)-- 
in*  about  all  night,  and  this  mornin'  when 
I  looked  over  the  Titan  I  threw  it  down 
and  says  it  ain't  no  use — the  Titan's  too 
old.  I  saw  nothin*  to  it  but  the  water 
business.  It  seemed  there  was  nothin* 
to  do  but  to  come  to  it.  But  now,  Sam, 
ye' ve  kind  of  braced  me  up  to  it  again. 
Ye  all  said  ye'd  go  anywhere  in  the  boat 
—what?" 

**We  did  for  sartain,"  said  Tonkin, 
drawing  up  his  gaunt  frame  and  brushing 
his  gray,  straggling  mustache  with  his 
thumb  and  forefinger.  **Why?  What's 
the  scheme  ?' ' 

«*  No  matter,"  chuckled  the  old  man, 
maybe  there's  a  way  out.  Ye*  11  all  do 
what  I  say,  eh  ?" 

<*Sure,"  replied  Tonkin,  and  he  meant 
what  he  said;  for  the  trust  of  the  mate  and 
the  crew  of  the  Titan  in  their  skipper  was 
as  the  implicit  faith  of  children. 

As  for  Captain  John,  he  seemed  like  a 
new  man  after  that  and  when  the  Titan 
tied  up  along  a  certain  East  River  pier 
where  the  tugs  lie  five  abreast  at  night,  he 
walked  ashore  with  a  brisker  step  than  in 
years.  Then  he  walked  home  and  later  in 
the  evening  went  down  to  his  tug,  board- 
ing her  quietly  so  as  not  to  awaken  Ton- 
kin. He  lighted  his  pipe  and  gazed 
steadily  at  the  sky,  baring  his  head  so  that 
he  might  feel  the  weight  of  the 
wind,  listening  as  though  to  catch  some- 
thing that  it  might  be  saying.  Captain 
John  was  wise  beyond  his  craft,  and  the 
years  he  had  studied  and  communed  with 
the  elements  had  not  been  lost.  For  one 
thing  he  could  read  in  the  wind  with 
almost  unfailing  accuracy  what  the  weather 
would  be  in  the  next  twenty- four  hours  and 
that  was  what  he  was  doing  to-night.  It 
told  him  what  he  had  already  surmised. 
<<  The  wind  will  keep  southerly  until  to* 
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morrow  morning,  and  two  hours  or  about 
after  sunrise  it  ought  to  turn  sou' east  and 
be  nasty,**  he  said  triumphantly,  and  then 
his  mood  changed. 

Tugs  never  venture  out  to  sea  when  the 
wind  is  east.  The  Tttan  was  going  to  do 
so  to-morrow. 

**  There'll  be  a  hard  day  for  ye,  old 
girl,"  he  said,  tapping  the  guard  rail  with 
his  hand.  *' I  wonder  can  ye  stand  it? 
Ye  kin  pull  us  tiirough  to-morrow,  and 
then  we  kin  both  get  old  without  a 
thought."  He  started  to  pace  thought- 
fully astern,  and  Sam  'J  onkin  ])opped  in- 
side his  cabin  door,  out  of  which  he  had 
been  observing  his  commander  with  bul- 
ging eyes.  Tonkin  often  watched  his  skip- 
per through  the  night  hours  thus,  but 
never  had  the  old  man  seemed  in  such  a 
l)ractical  mood.  Never  before  had  the 
mate  been  so  well  in  touch  with  his  skip- 
per's actions  as  to-night.  Usually  when 
he  communed  alone  with  his  tug.  Captain 
John  was  (juite  beyond  him,  all  he  knew 
was  that  the  old  man  and  the  Titan  had 
some  uncanny  sympathy. 

**Cap'n  John's  up  to  somethin*,"  he 
muttered  as  he  rolled  into  his  bunk  and 
went  to  sleep.  .     . 

Five  o'clock  and  out  in  midstream  the 
Skelly  Towing  Company's  great //.y.  Mc- 
grath  was  puffing  towards  the  i)oint  of 
Governor's  Island  with  three  of  the  city's 
newest  and  fmest  slide-bottom  garbage 
scows  strung  out  astern  with  two  hundred 
fathoms  of  hawser  between  each,  two  men 
to  a  scow.  How  quickly  would  she  have 
put  back  had  her  skipper  but  read  the 
wind  as  wisely  as  Captain  John  had. 

*^  What's  up,  Cap'n  John?"  asked  Ton- 
kin as  the  Titan  backed  out  from  among 
the  sleeping  tugs. 

<*  No  questions,"  replied  Captain  John. 
<*  We  air  a-goin'  to  follow  about  half  a  mile 
astern  of  the  Mcgrath  and  her  scows. 
They'll  break  the  water  fur  us  'till  we  git 
outside — outside  we'll  see  what  we  see  and 
then  do  it." 

**I  dunno,  cap'n,"  said  the  mate  snuf- 
fing the  air,  **  they  is  a-goin'  to  be  a  nasty 
sou  'easter  before  long.  The  sky  looks  bad. ' ' 

*'So  there  is;  I  clean  forgot  to  think 
of  that,"  replied  Captain  John  winking. 
**  Never  mind,  it's  an  ill  wind — ^ye  mind? 
We'll  keep  right  after  the  Mcgrath — ^the 
Titan  will  keep  there  as  long  as  the 
Mcgrath  does." 
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Tonkin  went  below  and  set  the  men  to 
work  to  make  everything  snug.  There 
was  going  to  be  fun  before  the  Titan  got 
back,  if  she  ever  did. 

**lf  Cap'n  John  warn't  so  sot  up  I'd 
jump  overboard, ' '  said  the  engineer.  *  *  But 
when  he's  feelin'  good  the  old  Titan  does 
wonders,  and  I'm  satisfied.  I  guess  the 
engines  could  keep  her  head  up  if  worse 
comes  to  worse,  anyway.  They're  not  so 
bad.      I'd  like  to  know  what  he  is  up  to. " 

Three  sharp  toots  of  the  whistle  sum- 
moned 1  onkin  to  the  pilot-house  and  the 
captain  greeted  him  with  eyes  that  fairly 
shot  fire.  His  hat  was  off  and  his  white 
hair  was  bristling.  They  were  off  Robbin'  s 
Reef,  and  to  the  southward  the  sky  was  a 
greenish  blue  with  white,  smoke-like  patches 
of  clouds  careening  across.  The  wind  was 
hitting  the  pilot-house  until  the  windows 
rattled,  and  even  in  the  land-locked  bay 
there  was  quite  a  swell.  The  Mcgrath 
and  her  scows  were  passing  out  of  the  Nar- 
rows. 

**  Hev  ye  made  everything  tight  ?' '  asked 
Captain  John  turning  to  the  mate  and  talk- 
ing hurriedly.  **Well,  I'm  a-goin'  to  tell 
ye  what  we're  a-goin  to  do,  then.  I  hev 
had  an  idee  that  the  Titan  kin  tow  two 
barges,  too,  and  so  I'm  just  followin' 
astern  of  the  Mcgrath  to  learn  the  game. 
That's  short  and  sweet,  ain't  it?  Mebbe 
I'll  tell  you  a  little  more — Cap'n  Jim  Skel- 
ly's  a  coward.  To-day  is  a  good  day  to 
follow  the  likes  of  him." 

<*Ye're  a-goin'  out  in  a  brewin'  easter 
just  to  follow  the  J/f^r^/// .^"  exclaimed 
Tonkin  **Holee  smoke!  Are  ye  crazy, 
Cap'n  John?" 

Captain  John  replied  with  a  heavy  wink. 

Without  another  word  Tonkin  ran  down 
the  companionway  and  into  the  engine 
room,  beating  his  head  with  his  hands. 

**  Cap'n  John  has  gone  plumb  daft ;  he's 
crazier  than  a  lunatic,"  he  cried  to  the 
engineer.  **  Johnson,  the  oP  man  knows 
an  east  wind  is  comin*  up,  and  yet  he's  sot 
on  followin'  the  Mcgrath  to  Tarn  how  to 
tow  barges — as  if  he  didn'  t  know !  I  started 
to  talk  him  outen  the  idee,  but  Lor,  he's 
just  goin'  outside  in  spite  of  the  eternal." 

**Umm!"  said  Johnson  reflectively. 
That  was  all  he  said.  Captain  John's 
word  had  been  law  too  long  to  be  ques- 
tioned now.  It  did  not  even  occur  to 
Johnson  to  do  so,  nor  to  Tonkin. 

<*Somethin'   told  me  Cap'n  John  w»s 
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goin'  wrong,  but  I  didn't  think  that  it 
would  come  so  sudden,**  grumbled  the 
mate.  **  I  wish  I  had  kept  still  about  the 
tug  being  seaworthy.  *  * 

The  Mcgrath  had  cut  across  the  point 
of  the  Hook,  and  was  standing  in  line  with 
the  lightship,  heading  towards  the  dump- 
ing grounds.  From  the  Titan's  pilot- 
house Captain  John  could  just  make  her 
out,  her  big,  double  funnels  looming  black 
against  the  gathering  gloom,  the  scows 
wallowing  astern.  She  had  stopf>ed  as 
though  her  captain  were  undecided  what  to 
do.  A  minute  later  she  had  headed  about 
and  was  racing  for  haven  as  fast  as  the 
scows  would  permit.  Captain  John's 
shouts  of  anger  were  heard  above  the  moan 
of  the  rising  tempest,  for  it  seemed  as 
though  the  Mcgrath' s  captain  had  become 
frightened  in  time  to  destroy  the  one 
chance  on  which  Captain  John  had  decided 
to  risk  his  tug,  himself  and  his  crew.  Nev- 
ertheless he  still  clung  to  the  vague  hope 
that  had  brought  him  out  there. 

**  We'll  swing  to  the  eastward  and  get 
around  astern  of  the  coward,"  he  yelled  to 
his  crew.  **Get  your  heaving  lines  and 
stand  by  the  stem  bitts!" 

The  crew  jumped  to  pbey  his  orders; 
for  all  were  thrilled  with  a  strange  con- 
fidence in  that  old  white-haired  man,  glar- 
ing down  at  them  through  the  gloom  from 
the  pilot-house.  He  was  talking  to  his 
tug  as  though  she  were  his  child. 

The  twilight  grew  green,  then  purple, 
far  away  rose  a  lower,  deeper  moan  ending 
with  a  shriek.  From  above  a  black 
opaque  curtain  fell  until  the  bottom  was 
marked  by  the  crested  waves. 

The  sou'easter  had  begun.  Crested 
waves  washed  at  the  tug,  spending  their 
crushing  strength  against  the  bow  which 
split  them  into  harmless  spray.  In  frenzy 
the  wind  lifted  the  waters  out  of  the  swirl- 
ing sea,  and  hurling  them,  crashed  out  the 
pilot-  house  windows ;  the  sweep  of  the 
hail  was  like  grape  shot,  but  Captain 
John  never  moved.  From  the  reeling 
pilot-house  the  sea  was  as  a  giant  writhing 
in  anger — a  sea  of  torment  out  of  which 
rose  ever  and  anon  a  long,  black,  shadowy 
hand — up  out  of  the  heaving  darkness, 
grasping  at  the  tug  as  though  to  pull  her 
over  on  her  beam  ends.  Shadowy  waters 
coiled  about  her;  wave  after  wave  breasted 
her  fearfully,  and  still  the  Titan  bucked  her 
way  to  the  eastward. 


It  was  a  mighty  fight;  it  was  a  mighty 
tempest,  but  high  above  all — more  to  be 
feared  than  the  storm  to  his  wondering 
comrades,  was  Captain  John.  His  face 
was  set,  save  for  the  slight  movement  of 
his  lips  on  silent  commands  to  his  tug;  his 
white  hair  straggling  over  his  face,  and  his 
eyes  flashing  indomitable  force.  No  need 
now  to  tell  Tonkin  and  the  rest  that  he 
was  not  following  the  Mcgrath  and  her 
scows  in  an  insane  caprice.  There  was 
method  up  there  in  that  pilot-house — ^grim 
method;  determined  and  unyielding. 

In  his  efforts  against  the  storm,  he  lost 
the  big  tug  and  her  tow,  and  try  as  he 
would  he  could  not  raise  them.  They 
were  behind  that  veil  somewhere,  and 
Captain  John,  cursing  his  misfortune, 
forced  the  Titan  still  on  to  the  eastward 
along  the  course  he  had  mapped  out.  But 
blind  luck  he  told  himself,  was  all  he  had 
to  depend  upon. 

Suddenly  he  leaned  forward  and  gazed 
intently  through  the  lifting  gloom,  and  for 
the  first  time  was  caught  off  his  guard. 
The  wheel  twisted  him  off  his  feet,  sling- 
ing him  as  though  he  were  a  boy.  Quick 
as  a  cat  though,  he  regained  his  balance, 
jamming  the  wheel  back  hard  before  the 
tug  had  fallen  off  six  feet.  Then  with  a 
death  grip  on  the  spokes  he  leaned  forward 
again  and  strained  his  eyes  ahead. 

There  was  something  out  there,  not  to 
the  eastward,  but  to  the  southward.  The 
skipper,  however,  could  not  tell  what  it 
was.  As  he  looked  a  red  light  quivered  • 
across  the  waters,  then  another  a  goodly 
distance  ahead  and  still  another.  Captain 
John  watched  them  wonderingly,  pitching, 
reeling,  swaying,  but  his  hands  never  re- 
laxed their  grim  hold  on  the  wheel.  One 
Ught — three  lights — red — then  Captain 
John  gave  a  mighty  shout  as  the  truth 
flashed  through  his  mind.  Hh^  Mcgrath' s 
scows! 

"Now!"  he  screamed.  *'Now,  who's 
crazy  ?  Didn'  t  I  say  Jim  Skelly'  s  a  coward  ? 
Didn't  I?  The  Mcgrath' s cni  her  scows 
loose  to  save  herself!  Salvage — six  thou- 
sand dollars  clear!  D'ye  hear,  men,  d — , 
d — ,  d'ye  hear?  Now  girl,"  he  mut- 
tered, **take  us  over  to  'em.  This  is  yer 
last  fight,"  and  so  speaking  he  spun  the 
wheel  broad  off,  and  the  Titan  floundered 
away  on  the  new  course,  dead  into  the 
seas.  Down  in  the  engine  room  the  jin- 
gle bell  rang  fiiU  speed  ahead,  while  Ton- 
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kin  and  his  mates  rushed  to  rig  the  towing 
hawsers. 

Straight  across  the  seaway  elawed  the  tug. 
Up,  down,  sometimes  on  her  lee  rail,  some- 
times buried  under  green  water,  the  screw 
racing  astern — on  though,  ever  on  across 
the  waters  as  though  driven  by  irresistible 
power — by  the  dominant  will  of  Captain 
John.  Nearer  and  nearer.  The  storm  was 
passing  and  in  the  dawning  light  could  be 
seen  the  three  scows,  careening  helplessly, 
rising  half  out  of  the  water,  then  crashing 
down  again  with  a  great  slap,  the  scowmen 
signalling  wildly  for  assistance.  Only  a 
few  hundred  yards  now;  could  the  Titan 
make  it  ?  Once  she  buried  her  decks 
under  water,  but  out  she  came,  shaking 
the  water  out  of  her  scuppers  like  a  dog. 
On  until  she  shot  to  windward  of  the  lead- 
ing scow  and  swung  down  to  leeward. 

Laslied  to  the  flagpoles  in  the  bow,  Ton- 
kin stood  upright  whirling  a  weighted  heav- 
ing line  around  his  head  like  a  lariat. 

**  Nope,  can't  make  her  yet,"  he  yelled 
in  answer  to  his  captain's  command  to 
throw  the  line. 

*  *  We  can' t  go  any  nearer,  * '  screamed  the 
skipper,  **that  scow' 11  crush  us  to  pieces. 
Look  out,  look  out,  she's  comin'  at  us  any- 
way. Stand  clear,  get  up  above,"  roared 
Captain  John,  at  the  same  time  nearly 
])ulling  the  full  speed  bell  out  by  the  roots. 

The  string  of  scows,  driven  by  the  wind 
and  waves  was  drifting  down  on  the  tug 
with  crushing  power. 

**  Hit  her  up,  unhook  your  engines," 
bawled  Captain  John  down  the  speaking 
tube  to  the  engine  room,  but  Johnson  was 
doing  all  he  could. 

On  lumbered  the  scows  and  the  Titan 
was  not  going  to  clear  them.  The  leading 
scow  was  but  twenty  yards  abeam  and  the 
Titan  was  barely  making  headway.  Cap- 
tain John  realized  this,  and  then  his  quick 
eye  saw  a  chance  for  salvation.  '*  Astern, 
full  speed,"  sounded  the  bell  in  the  en- 
gine room. 

* '  Quick,  Tonkin,  stand  by  the  rail  with 
an  axe,"  yelled  the  captain. 

Tonkin  jumped  below  and  in  an  instant 
was  at  his  post.  He  knew  what  to  do. 
Astern  ten  feet  and  the  barge  would  miss  its 
prey.  Five  feet,  then  the  end  of  the  scow 
slipi>ed  harmlessly  past,  but  the  hawser  con- 
necting the  second  barge  caught  the  tug 
just  over  the  guard.  Over  she  went  until 
her  port  rail  was  buried  under  water.  Then 


came  Tonkin's  opportunity,  and  with  a 
mighty  swing  of  his  axe  he  severed  the  tow 
line  and  the  tug  righted  and  was  saved. 

The  second  scow  could  be  easily  cleared 
and  Peterson  stood  ready  with  the  heaving 
line.  Down  she  came  with  a  rotary  swing, 
the  third  scow  plunging  astern.  When 
they  were  in  line  with  the  Titan  the 
Swede  made  the  distance  with  a  thirty  foot 
heave.  The  scowmen  caught  the  hissing 
line  and  bent  it  to  a  hawser  which  the 
Titan^s  crew  hauled  aboard  and  made  fast 
to  the  stern  bitts.  'J'hen  Captain  John 
threw  the  Titan's  bow  into  the  seas,  the 
scows  rounded  to  with  a  jerk  and  hung 
steadily  astern  with  an  even  strain. 

-As  the  sun  set  over  the  Staten  Island 
hills  the  Titan  passed  in  (|uarantine  with 
two  scows — four  thousand  dollars — dan- 
gling astern.  For  hours  Captain  John  had 
not  spoken  a  word.  When  the  scows  were 
cast  off  at  Red  Hook  and  anchored  ne  gave 
the  wheel  to  Tonkin,  and  sat  down  and 
wrote  his  salvage  claim. 

**Now  the  old  woman  and  you  all  are 
provided  for,"  he  said,  and  then  threw 
himself  on  his  bunk  and  closed  his  eyes, 
babbling  like  a  child. 

** Hurry  up  ajl  ye  kin,"  yelled  Tonkin 
down  the  tube  to  the  engineer.  **The 
old  man's  tuck  is  almost  gone." 

But  the  Titan's  tuck  was  about  gone, 
too.  How  she  stumbled  up  the  bay!  Go- 
ing like  the  old  man,  thought  Tonkin. 

At  last  she  hobbled  alongside  the  pier, 
but  before  making  her  berth  there  was  a 
dull  clank.  She  gave  a  sort  of  sigh,  the 
Titan  did,  and  then  after  all  the  brave 
struggle  with  wind  and  wave,  after  all  the 
success  of  it,  she  succumbed  on  the  flat 
oily  river  water  and  was  helpless  on  the 
tide.  Being  ebb  she  swung  properly 
against  the  pier,  and  Tonkin  lassoed  her 
with  the  bight  of  a  hawser  and  made  fast. 

Then  he  went  below  to  where  Johnson 
stood  in  a  foot  of  water,  gazing  ])ensively 
at  the  ruins.  The  mate  nodded  sympa- 
thetically as  he  glanced  at  the  cracked 
crank  shaft,  the  bent  connecting  rod,  and 
the  ripped  valve  bonnets. 

**Gineral  demorilization,"  he  said 
solemnly. 

They  helped  Captain  John  ashore,  and 
as  he  shuffled  down  the  ])ier,  he  turned 
and  waved  his  hand  at  the  Titan,  That 
night  she  sunk  at  her  pier,  but  Captain 
John  never  knew. 


COWBOY   SONG 

By  Joseph  Mills  Hanson 


WE  arc  up  in  the  morning  ere  dawning  of  day 
And  the  grub  wagon's  busy  and  flap-jacks  in  play; 
While  the  herd  is  astir  over  hillside  and  swale 
With  the  night-riders  rounding  them  into  the  trail. 

Come,   take  u\)  your  cinchas 
And  shake  up  your  reins; 
Come,  wake  up  your  broncho 
And  break  for  the  i)lains; 
Come,   roust    those    red    steers  from  the  long  chaparral, 
For  the  outfit  is  off  for  the  railroad  corral ! 


The  sun  circles  upward,  the  steers  as  they  plod 

Are  pounding  to  powder  the  hot  prairie  sod 

Andj   it  seems,  as  the  dust  turns  you  dizzy  and  sick 

That  you'll  never  reach  noon  and  the  cool,  shady  creek. 

But  tie  up  your  kerchief 
And  ply  up  your  nag; 
Come,  dry  up  your  grumbles 
And  try  not  to  lag; 
Come,  larrup  those  steers  from  the  long  chaparral, 
For  we're  far  on  the  way  to  the  railroad  corral! 

The  afternoon  shadows  are  starting  to  lean 
When  the  grub  wagon  sticks  in  a  marshy  ravine 
And  the  herd  scatters  further  than  vision  can  look, 
For  you  bet  all  true  punchers  will  help  out  the  cook! 

So  shake  out  your  rawhide 

And  snake  it  up  fair; 
Come,  break  your  old  bronco 
To  taking  his  share! 
Come,   now  for  the  steers  in  the  long  chaparral, 
For  it's  all  in  the  drive  to  the  railroad  corral  ! 

But  the  longest  of  days  must  reach  evening  at  last, 

When  the  hills  are  all  climbed  and  the  creeks  arc  all  passed 

And  the  tired  herd  droops  in  the  yellowing  light ; 

Let  them  loaf   if  they  will,  for  the  railroad's  in  sight! 

So  flap  up  your  holster 

And  snap  up  your  belt; 
Come,  strap  up  the  saddle 
Whose  lap  you  have  felt; 
Good-by  to  the  steers  and  the  long  chaparral  ! 
There's  a  town  that's  a  trump  by  the  railroad  corral! 
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Adjutant' General  Sherman  M.  Bell* 

THE  MILITARY  DICTATOR  OF  COLORADO 

By  William  MacLeod  Raine 

Special  Correspondent  of  Lesue's  Monthly  Magazine 


IF  one  were  to  harrow  the  country  with  a 
fine- tooth  comb  he  would  find  no  man 
more  fitted  for  the  hero  of  a  soldier-of- 
fortune  novel  than  Sherman  Bell,  sometime 
trooper  in  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders,  now 
adjutant-general  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 
Nor  would  the  author  remain  long  in  doubt 
about  the  title  of  his  novel  He  would 
naturally  call  it  ''The  Dictator."  Be- 
cause Governor  Peabody's  hammer  is  vain, 
fearless,  obstinate,  theatrical,  and  an  un- 
trammeled  leader  of  men  by  grace  of  nat- 
ural fitness,  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis 
should  put  him  into  immediate  requisition. 
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The  outcropping  stratum  of  General 
Bell's  mental  make-up  which  first  catches 
the  observer's  attention  is  his  cocksure- 
ness.  He  never  showed  doubt  in  his  gusty 
lifetime.  That  quick,  lop-sided  brain  of 
his  sums  up  the  matter,  largely  regardless 
of  the  evidence,  and  comes  to  an  immedi- 
ate decision.  He  is  one  of  the  most  unfet- 
tered of  men.  It  is  a  safe  guess  that  deep 
down  in  his  heart  he  does  not  care  one 
jackstraw  for  abstract  law.  He  decides 
what  course  is  best  to  follow  and  the  legal- 
ity of  it  does  not  trouble  him  at  all. 

A   case  in  point   occurred  during  the 
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recent  stormy  times  of  the  Telluride  and 
Cripple  Creek  strikes.  President  Moyer, 
of  the  Western  Fedaration  of  Miners,  had 
been  arrested  on  the  rather  flimsy  excuse 
of  having  desecrated  the  American  flag. 
The  real  reason  for  his  detention  was  the 
fact  that  his  speeches  and  his  presence 
were  believed  to  have  an  inflammatory 
effect  on  the  heated  strikers.  The  courts 
ordered  the  release  of  Moyer,  but  though 
it  fairly  rained  writs  of  habeas  corpus^ 
Generad  Bell  shed  them  as  a  duck  does 
water.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
demanded  that  his  prisoner  be  produced  at 
Denver.  The  adjutant-general  complied 
with  the  mandate  of  the  court,  but  he  an- 
nounced his  intentions  to  anybody  that 
cared  to  know:  if  the  Supreme  Court  sus- 
tained him,  well  and  good;  if  not — ^he 
regretted  to  say  that  he  would  then  prob- 
ably be  in  contempt  of  court  Mr.  Moyer 
was  being  held  as  a  military  necessity,  and 
he  proposed  to  continue  holding  him  so 
long  as  that  necessity  existed. 

Sherman  Bell  is  a  frank  egotist  In  his 
talk  the  first  personal  pronoun  singular 
flashes  frequent  as  the  telegraph  poles  on 
a  railway  journey.  The  gende  art  of  con- 
versation is  unknown  to  him,  but  he  is  a 
first  rate  monologist.  Not  in  the  least 
open-minded,  his  opinion  is  unchangeable 
as  the  laws  of  the  Medes.  Furthermore, 
he  does  not  value  criticism  in  the  least. 
The  journalist  may  say  what  he  likes  of 
him  without  at  all  disturbing  his  poise.  He 
reads  the  reporter's  screed  and  meets  him 
next  day  with  the  same  cold,  level  glance 
that  is  as  far  from  hostility  as  it  is  from 
friendliness.  The  way  to  his  heart  or  his 
hatred  is  neither  through  flattery  nor  abuse. 

Sherman  Bell  has  not  an  ounce  of  tact 
or  conciliation  in  his  long,  lithe  body.  Re- 
cently three  prominent  local  politicians  of 
the  Republican  party  called  on  General 
Bell  to  remonstrate  with  him  about  the 
course  he  was  pursuing  in  deporting  the 
miners  whose  records  were  not  savory. 

"  It  will  hurt  the  party,"  explained  one 
of  them. 

'*To  H — ^1  with  the  party.  I'm  not 
breaking  up  this  lawlessness  in  the  interests 
of  any  party. ' ' 

<<But— " 

Sherman  Bell  walked  to  the  door  and 
flung  it  open.  '<  I'll  not  discuss  this  mat- 
ter on  the  basis  of  what  wiH  senre  the 
interests  of  the  RepaUiGMi  party.     You 


have  got  to  take  broader  ground  before 
1*11  talk  with  you  about  it,  gentlemen. " 

Outside  of  the  commander  of  the  reg- 
iment, the  two  most  picturesque  figures 
among  the  Rough  Riders  were  Bucky 
O'Neill  and  Sherman  BelL  The  two  men 
were  not  alike,  save  in  one  respect  that 
they  were  both  devoid  of  fear.  Captain 
O'Neill,  standing  carelessly  on  the  trenches 
two  minutes  before  His  death  and  laughing 
at  the  futility  of  the  Mauser  bullets  as  they 
spattered  about  him,  made  no  more  dra- 
matic figure  than  Trooper  Bell  staggering 
blindly  with  his  hampering  wound  through 
the  sweltering  sunbeat  in  complete  defiance 
of  the  orders  of  both  officers  and  doctors. 
Those  big,  brown  eyes  of  his  had  been 
blazing  all  morning  with  the  joy  of  coming 
combat.  Not  one  man  in  that  army  of 
invasion  had  been  more  alertly  eager  than 
Sherman  BelL  In  lending  a  hand  to  help 
forward  a  mule  train  that  had  stuck  in  the 
mud  an  old  wound  broke  open.  He  quietly 
fainted  by  the  wayside  and  his  comrades 
were  forced  to  go  on  without  him.  Hours 
after  night  had  fallen  Trooper  Bell  stag- 
gered into  camp  and  sank  to  the  ground. 
He  had  dragged  himself,  foot  by  foot, 
through  the  fierce  heat  to  the  front  where 
his  company  was  camped. 

It  was  decided  to  send  him  back  to  the 
States.  The  ambulance  came  for  him  and 
he  was  not  to  be  found.  The  indomitable 
fellow  had  crawled  into  the  tropical  jungle 
and  hidden  himself.  He  pleaded  so  hard 
to  be  allowed  to  stay  that  they  gave  him 
his  way.  He  would  not  be  sent  home,  but 
he  must  remain  in  the  rear  and  nurse  his 
wound. 

*  *  It  doesn*  t  matter.  He'  11  die  anyway, ' ' 
they  said. 

Nevertheless  on  that  fateful  morning 
when  San  Juan  Hill  was  taken  there  was 
Trooper  Bdl  in  his  place  very  much  alive, 
pale  as  a  sheet,  but  gay  and  debonair  as  a 
schoolboy  on  a  holiday.  Colonel  Roose- 
velt ran  across  him  just  before  they  went 
up  the  hill,  while  the  regiment  was  waiting 
in  a  storm  of  screaming  shells  and  zipping 
bullets. 

"  What  are  you  doing  hare?"  he  wanted 
to  know  brusquely. 

Trooper  Bell  saluted.  "Oh,  I  just 
came  along  to  see  what  was  doing,  colo- 
nel," he  said  apok>geticaXly. 

"  Why  don't  you  stay  in  the  rear  iHiicre 
you  are  ocdered?" 
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**  I  got  so  lonesome,  colonel" 

Next  time  Colonel  Roosevelt  caught  sight 
of  Trooper  Bell  he  was  trying  to  establish 
a  Cuban  record  for  the  half  mile  run  up 
hill.  Possibly  this  is  why  the  colonel 
refers  to  him  fondly  as  **  the  gamcst  man 
of  a  game  regiment. ' ' 

His  reckless  irresponsibility  is  a  con- 
tinual thorn  in  the  side  of  his  superiors. 
When  Mr.  Roosevelt  stumped  Colorado  in 
the  last  national  campaign  Sherman  Bell 
enrolled  himself  promptly  as  his  bodyguard. 
A  crowd  of  these  same  Western  Federa- 
tion miners  mobbed  him  at  Victor.  They 
followed  him  to  his  special  train,  flinging 
stones  at  the  party.  Bell,  on  the  rear 
platform,  faced  the  drunken  mob.  The 
end  of  the  car  was  fast  being  dented  with 
stones  and  bricks. 

«*rm  going  to  kill  somebody  soon," 
Bell  announced  in  that  low,  gentle  voice  of 
his. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  came  out  from  the  car 
and  Sherman  Bell  pushed  him  back  into 
shelter. 

**As  your  superior  officer,  Lieutenant 
Bell,  I  order  you  inside,*'  commanded  Mr. 
Roosevelt  sharply. 

The  young  Rough  Rider  saluted 
promptly  and  retired,  but  he  organized  at 
once  a  protective  guard  of  those  inside  the 
train.  His  instructions  were  to  shoot  if 
any  of  the  mob  threw  stones  or  struck  at 
them  with  clubs.  It  was  suggested  by 
somebody  present  that  it  would  produce  a 
bad  effect  on  the  campaign  if  blood  were 
shed. 

''I'm  not  running  the  campaign.  I'm 
maintaining  order  just  now  in  Victor,"  re- 
torted Bell  curtly. 

That  answer  explains  General  Bell's  at- 
titude toward  the  striking  miners.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Western  Federation 
is  a  lawless  aggregation  with  an  appalling 
record  of  crime  stretching  from  Coeur 
d'Alene  da3rs  to  the  present  time.  That 
fact  wiped  out  all  their  legal  rights,  accord- 
ing to  the  simple  primordial  view  of  Sher- 
man BelL  There  is,  besides,  this  of  the 
soldier  about  him,  that  a  cause  imme- 
diately becomes  right  when  it  becomes 
his.  Then,  too,  the  dictator  in  him  leaps 
to  life. 

I  have  it  on  his  own  authority  that  not 
long  ago,  as  he  was  leaving  the  train  at 
Telluride,  he  saw  a  strike  leader  glower- 
ing at  him  from  across  the   street     The 


man  had  been  given  to  the  making  of 
threats  in  regard  to  BelL  The  General 
stepped  swiftly  across  and  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder. 

'*  What  are  you  thinking  about,  my 
man?" 

The  man  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 
**Why — nothing.  General." 

"That's  right,  don't  think.  It's  much 
safer  not  to,"  and  the  adjutant-general 
turned  on  his  heel. 

Bell  is  rather  tall,  very  straight,  slender, 
and  lithe  as  a  tiger.  Strength  is  chisled 
all  over  the  sardonic  face,  "from  the  reso- 
lute jaw  to  the  inflexible  eyes. 

His  vanity  docs  not  extend  to  personal 
adornment.  He  was  wearing  on  that  oc- 
casion an  old  battered  campaign  hat,  a 
black  shirt,  and  a  rag  of  a  tie.  But 
his  nondescript  get  up  could  not  make  him 
look  otherwise  than  distinguished.  He 
is  hedged  about  by  a  personal  dignity 
quite  unusual  This,  I  take  it,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  entirely  devoid  of  humor 
and  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  He  does 
not  know  that  his  excessive  dignity  makes 
him  laughable.  His  idea  of  a  joke  is 
like  a  child's,  and  consists  of  the  dis- 
comfiture of  his  opponent.  I  have  never 
seen  him  smile  except  when  he  was  tell- 
ing how  he  had  hammered  the  Western 
Federation. 

General  Bell  has  to  an  unusual  degree 
the  capacity  for  practical  organization. 
When  he  took  charge  of  the  State  mili- 
tia less  than  two  years  ago  there  were 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  ready 
for  service.  All  were  poorly  armed  with 
antiquated  rifles  and  many  of  them  were 
not  uniformed.  Within  six  months  he 
had  increased  the  working  force  of  the 
National  Guard  to  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  members.  It  was  no  longer  an 
organized  mob,  but  an  efficient  army,  thor- 
oughly equipped  and  splendidly  disciplined. 
From  the  government  he  secured  by  his 
personal  exertions  three  thousand  uniforms 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  Kj*ag-Jor- 
gensen  rifles,  as  well  as  a  thousand  Colt's 
army  revolvers.  But  the  greatest  change 
was  in  the  morale  of  the  troops.  The  sol- 
dier spirit  was  somehow  infused  into  them 
by  their  magnetic  commander,  for  what- 
ever else  he  may  be,  Sherman  Bell  is  a 
magnificent  type  of  the  dashing  soldier. 
He  has  lived  for  over  a  year  in  danger  of 
the  rifles  and  the  bombs  of  a  dozen  lawless 
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murderers  who  hunger  for  his  death.  But 
he  carries  himself  as  serenely  poised  as  if 
he  were  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
State. 

To  me  General  Bell  has  been  most  kind 
and  courteous.     He  is  one  of  the  few  men 
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of  whom  one  can  tell  the  simple  truth  as 
one  sees  it,  with  the  certainty  that  its  ob- 
ject will  not  be  affronted.  I  have  paid  him 
the  high  compliment  of  speaking  frankly 
of  his  weaknesses,  as  I  see  them,  no  less 
than  of  his  strength. 


General  BelVs  military  policy  has  subjected  him  to  such  widespread  criticism  that 
Leslie's  Monthly  Magazine  has  endeavored  to  give  its  readers  an  absolutely  impartial 
picture  of  the  man  himself.  Mr.  Raine  has  been  at  pains  to  carry  out  this  editorial  idea, — 
The  Editors. 


THE  LAND   OF   DISASTERS 

By  Way  of  Further  Comment 


|AST  month  we  published  an 
editorial  on  **The  Land  of 
Disasters."  In  the  thirty 
days  that  have  intervened, 
America  has  earned  the  title 
afresh.  Read  the  newspa- 
pers. Day  after  day  there  is  no  gap  in  the 
grisly  record.  Passengers  and  employees 
are  sacrificed.  Occasionally  a  switchman 
is  discharged  or  an  engineer  laid  off.  That 
is  all.  The  railroads  and  local  steamship 
lines  are  prosperous.  Dividends  are  secure. 
Directors  are  satisfied.  The  American 
public  waits  quietly  for  the  next  catastro- 
phe. 

It  is  but  a  truism  to  say  that  nothing 
smaller  than  a  catastrophe  can  rouse  even  a 
temporary  protest  against  the  recklessness 
of  human  life  which  has  become  habitual 
in  America.  For  how  long  do  our  readers 
think  that  the  reforms  in  theater  ordi- 
nances, which  date  from  the  Iroquois  firei 
will  be  strictly  enforced  ?  But  hypot'*' 
cal  illustrations  are  unnecessary 
the  General  Slocum  burned  i* 


people  to  death  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  New  York  water  front,  the  cit- 
izens seemed  roused  to  a  purpose  too  in- 
tense to  be  turned  aside  from  the  accom- 
plishment of  complete  reform.  Yet  within 
two  weeks  the  newspapers  informed  us 
that  the  Grand  Republic ,  a  sister  ship  of 
the  unhappy  S locum y  equally  unseawor- 
thy,  equally  ill-equipped,  equally  crimi- 
nal in  fatal  possibilities,  was  daily  carrying 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
pleasure  seekers  down  New  York  harbor. 
After  a  season  Federal  inspectors,  act- 
ing under  the  somewhat  shadowy  author- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Conmierce  and 
Labor,  boarded  her.  Fifteen  hundred 
rotten  life  preservers  made  one  item  of 
their  discoveries.  Fifteen  hundred  rotten 
life  preservers!  Why,  the  possession  of  as 
many  kits  of  bursars*  tools  would  not  be  a 
circumstance  to  the  infamy  of  it!  Yet  that 
was  a  detail  The  boilers  needed  patch- 
ing. The  life  rafts  would  not  have  been 
In  tt  herse  txouj^h.  The  very 
wl  not  rivets 
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**  Are  these  for  ornament  ?*  *  asked  one 
of  the  inspectors  caustically. 

"No,**  said  another,  **they  are  for 
fraud.** 

And  when  the  inspection  was  over,  the 
owners  of  this  precious  craft  announced 
that  as  their  boat  had  been  previously 
*  *  inspected  '  *  and  licensed,  it  would  pro- 
ceed as  usual,  and  continue  to  endanger 
some  ten  thousand  lives  per  week, 

A  compromise  was  reached,  and  the 
Grand  Republic  to-day  risks  only  a  thou- 
sand souls  on  any  given  trip.  But  the 
incident  is  illuminating.  Intolerance  of 
any  interference  with  a  man's  business,  no 
matter  how  nearly  it  concerns  others — this 
is  one  characteristic  which  crops  out  every 
time  the  law  attempts  to  "meddle  with  *' 
a  corporation  or  an  organized  body  of 
workmen,  whose  duty  it  is  to  serve  the 
public.  It  was  the  same  with  the  Coal 
Barons.  It  will  be  the  same  with  the  di- 
rectorates of  every  railroad  in  the  United 
States  when  new  safeguards  are  put  in 
force. 

And  the  second  thing  you  notice  about 
the  incident  is  the  heartlessness  of  it. 
When  money  talks  these  men  listen,  but  to 
other  arguments  they  are  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind.  In  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  awful 
accidents  of  history,  in  the  presence  of  a 
desolated  city,  the  wickedness  of  such  ob- 
stinacy is  appalling.  And  yet  we  do  not 
for  an  instant  believe  that  these  are  wicked 
men.  Individually  they  probably  gave,  and 
gave  generously,  to  the  fund  consecrated 
to  the  decent  burial  of  the  victims  of  the 
General  Slocutn.  No  doubt  they  are 
good  people  in  their  way,  charitable,  kindly 
and  affectionate  to  their  faniilies.  But 
business  is  business.  Success  is  the  prime 
virtue  of  the  generation,  and  how  can  you 
spell  success  in  1904  but  m-o-n-e-y. 

And  let  us  remember  that  when  men  arc 


in  this  mood  there  are  just  two  wa)rs  to  get 
at  them:  through  their  persons  and  through 
their  bank  accounts.  Two  methods,  and 
two  methods  only,  are  effective.  After  the 
accident  you  can  reach  them  through  crim- 
inal procedure,  or  before  the  accident  you 
can  make  them  understand  that  safety  pays 
and  lives  cost  money.  The  only  other  alter- 
native is  law  and  men  to  enforce  it 

It  is  time  to  act.  In  Chicago  they  wait 
for  an  Iroquois  fire,  in  New  York  for  a 
S locum  horror,  and  in  Colorado  for  a 
holocaust  at  Cripple  Creek.  Even  then  re- 
form, if  reform  it  can  be  called,  is  only  local 
and  temporary.  In  this,  as  in  every  other 
great  advance,  the  general  good  must  come 
slowly  and  little  by  little  through  agitation, 
unceasing,  vigorous  agitation.  Nothing 
touches  Americans  more  nearly  than 
this.  Nothing  demands  more  urgent 
action. 

But  how  to  act?  In  certain  lines  the 
way  is  plain.  We  want  the  gradual  exten- 
sion of  the  block  system  until  its  use  is 
as  universal  as  the  automatic  car  couplers, 
which  to-day  save  the  lives  of  employees 
on  every  railroad  in  the  United  States. 
We  want  more  stringency  in  the  work  of 
the  Federal  steamboat  inspectors.  We 
want  the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  defined  as  sharply  in 
practice  as  it  is  in  theory  for  the  safety  of 
the  public.  But  more  than  any  one  thing 
we  want  the  American  people  thoroughly 
aroused  to  a  situation  that  ought  to  be 
intolerable. 

For  suggestions  as  to  the  most  effective 
modes  of  action,  this  magazine  turns 
confidently  to  its  readers.  You  know  as 
well  as  we  that  something  must  be  done 
and  done  quickly.  Next  month  we  shall 
have  more  to  say.  In  the  meantime  we 
need  your  help,  and  on  the  simple  score 
of  patriotism  we  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand it. 

Ellerv  Sedgwick. 
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I O  W  E  V  E  R  disagreeable 
other  people  may  be, — how- 
ever unjust  they  may  be, — 
however  true  it  may  be  that 
the  wrong  is  all  on  their 
side  and  not  at  all  on  ours, 
— whatever  we  may  suffer  at  their  hands,  — 
we  can  only  remedy  the  difficulty  by  look- 
ing first  solely  to  ourselves  and  our  own 
conduct;  and,  not  until  we  are  entirely  free 
from  resentment  or  resistance  of  any  kind, 
and  not  until  we  are  quiet  in  our  own 
minds  with  regard  to  those  who  may  be 
oppressing  or  annoying  us,  should  we  make 
any  effort  to  set  them  right 

This  philosophy  is  sound  and  absolutely 
practical, — ^it  never  fails;  any  apparent  fail- 
ure will  be  due  to  our  own  delinquency  in 
applying  it;  and,  if  the  reader  will  think 
of  this  truth  carefully  until  he  feels  able  to 
accept  it,  he  will  see  what  true  freedom 
there  is  in  it, — although  it  may  be  a  long 
time  before  he  is  fully  able  to  carry  it  out. 
How  can  I  remain  in  any  slightest  bond- 
age to  another  when  I  feel  sure  that,  how- 
ever wrong  he  may  be,  the.  true  cause  of 
my  discomfort  and  oppression  is  in  myself? 
I  am  in  bondage  to  myself,  and  it  is  to 
myself  that  I  must  look  to  gain  my  free- 
dom. If  a  friend  is  rude  and  unkind 
to  me,  and  I  resent  the  rudeness  and 
resist  the  unkindness,  it  is  the  resent- 
ment and  resistance  that  cause  me  to 
suffer.  I  am  not  suffering  for  my  friend, 
I  am  suffering  for  myself;  and  I  can 
only  gain  my  freedom  by  shunning  the 
resentment  and  resistance  as  sin  against 
all  that  is  good  and  true  in  friendship. 
When  I  am  free  from  these  things  in  my- 
self,— ^when,  as  far  a$  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  perfectly  and  entirdy  williiig  that  iny 
friend  should  be  rude  or  unjust,  tben  only 
am  I  free  from  him.  It  is  iBospoeaSbS^  tb*^ 
he  should  opinresB  me,  if  I  «m  ml 


he  should  be  unjust  or  unkind;  and  the 
freedom  that  comes  from  such  strong  and 
willing  non-resistance  is  like  the  fresh  air 
upon  a  mountain.  Such  freedom  brings 
with  it  also  a  new  understanding  of  one's 
friend,  and  a  new  ability  to  serve  him. 

Unless  we  live  a  life  of  seclusion,  most 
of  us  have  more  than  one  friend,  or 
acquaintance,  or  enemy,  with  whom  we  are 
brought  into  constant  or  occasional  con- 
tact, and  by  whom  we  arc  made  to  suffer; 
not  to  mention  the  frequent  irritations  that 
may  come  from  people  we  only  see  once  in 
our  lives.  Imagine  the  joy  of  being  free  from 
all  this  irritability  and  oppression;  imagine 
the  saving  of  nervous  energy  which  would 
accompany  such  freedom;  imagine  the 
possibility  of  use  to  others  which  would  be 
its  most  helpful  result  I 

If  we  once  catch  even  the  least  glimpse 
of  this  quiet  freedom,  we  shall  not  mind 
if  it  takes  some  time  to  accomplish  so  de- 
sirable a  result,  and  the  process  of  achiev- 
ing it  is  deeply  interesting. 

The  difficulty  at  first  is  to  believe  that,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  is  entirely  within  ourselves.  The 
temptation  is  to  think:  — 

**  How  can  I  help  resenting  behavior  like 
that!  Such  selfishness  and  lack  of  con- 
sideration would  be  resented  by  any  one.  * ' 

So  any  one  might  resent  it,  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  we  should.  We  are 
not  to  make  other  people's  standards 
our  own  unless  we  see  that  their  stand- 
ards are  higher  than  ours;  only  then  should 
we  change, — ^not  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
other  people,  but  because  we  have  recog- 
nized the  superior  value  of  their  standards 
and  are  glad  to  put  away  what  is  in- 
,ferior  for  what  is  better.  Therefore  we 
can  never  excuse  ourselves  for  resentment 
nr  «  ^^^'nuise  othcT  people  resent 

I  possible  excuse 
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for  resistance  to  the  behavior  of  others,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  must  never  pit  our 
wills  against  the  wills  of  other  people.  If 
we  want  to  do  right  and  the  other  man  wants 
us  to  do  wrong,  we  must  pass  by  his  will, 
pass  under  it  or  over  it,  but  never  on  any 
account  resist  it.  There  has  been  more  loss 
of  energy,  more  real  harm  done,  through 
this  futile  engagement  of  two  personal  wills 
than  can  ever  be  computed,  and  the  free- 
dom consequent  upon  refusing  such  contact 
is  great  in  proportion.  Obedience  to  this 
law  of  not  pitting  our  wills  against  the  wills 
of  other  people  leads  to  new  freedom  in  all 
sorts  of  ways, — in  connection  with  little, 
everyday  questions,  as  to  whether  a  thing 
is  one  color  or  another,  as  well  as  in  the 
great  and  serious  problems  of  life.  If,  in 
an  argument,  we  feel  confident  that  all  we 
want  is  the  truth, — ^that  we  do  not  care 
whether  we  or  our  opponents  are  in  the 
right,  as  long  as  we  find  the  right  itself, — 
then  we  are  free,  so  far  as  personal  feeling  is 
concerned;  especially  if,  in  addition,  we  are 
perfectly  willing  that  our  opponents  should 
not  be  convinced,  even  though  the  right 
should  ultimately  prove  to  be  on  our  side. 

With  regard  to  learning  how  always  to 
look  first  to  ourselves, —  first  we  must  be- 
come conscious  of  our  own  resentment  and 
resistance,  then  we  must  acknowledge  it 
heartily  and  fully,  and  then  we  must  go  to 
work  firmly  and  steadily  to  refuse  to  har- 
bor it.  We  must  relax  out  of  the  tension 
of  our  resistance  with  both  soul  and  body; 
for,  of  course,  the  resistance  contracts  the 
nerves  of  our  bodies,  and,  if  we  relax  from 
the  contractions  in  our  bodies,  it  helps  us 
to  gain  freedom  from  resistance  in  our 
hearts  and  minds.  The  same  resistance 
to  the  same  person  or  the  same  ideas  may 
return,  in  different  forms,  many  times  over, 
but  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  persist  in  drop- 
ping it  as  often  as  it  returns,  even  if  it  be 
thousands  of  times. 

No  one  need  be  afiraid  of  losing  all  back- 
bone and  becoming  a  <<mush  of  conces- 
sion** through  the  process  of  dropping 
useless  resistance,  for  the  strength  of  will  re- 
quired to  free  ourselves  firom  the  habit  of 
pitting  one's  own  will  against  that  of  an- 
other is  much  greater  than  the  strength  we 
use  when  we  indulge  the  habit  The  two 
kinds  of  strength  can  no  more  be  compared 
than  the  power  of  natural  law  can  be  com- 
pared to  die  lawless  efforts  of  human  way- 
wardness.   For  the  win  that  is  pitted  agalast 


the  will  of  another  degenerates  into  obstin- 
acy, and  weakens  the  character;  whereas  the 
will  that  is  used  truly  to  refuse  useless  resist- 
ance increases  steadily  in  strength,  and  de- 
velops power  and  beauty  of  character. 
Again,  the  man  who  insists  upon  pitting 
his  will  against  that  of  another  is  constantly 
blinded  as  to  the  true  qualities  of  his  op- 
ponent. He  sees  neither  his  virtues  nor 
his  vices  clearly;  whereas  he  who  declines 
the  merely  personal  contest  becomes  con- 
stantly clarified  in  his  views,  and  so  helped 
toward  a  loving  charity  for  his  opponent, 
— ^whatever  his  faults  or  difficulties  may 
be, — and  to  an  understanding  and  love  of 
the  good  in  him,  which  does  not  identify 
him  with  his  faults. 

When  we  resent  and  resist,  and  are  per- 
sonally wilful,  there  is  a  great  big  beam  in 
our  eye,  which  we  cannot  see  through,  or 
imder,  •or  over, — but,  as  we  gain  our  free- 
dom from  all  such  resistance,  the  beam  is 
removed,  and  we  are  permitted  to  see 
things  as  they  really  are,  and,  with  a  truer 
sense  of  proportion,  our  power  of  use  in- 
creases. 

When  a  person  is  arguing  with  all  the 
force  of  personal  wilfulness,  it  is  both  pleas- 
ant and  surprising  to  observe  the  effect  upon 
him  if  he  begins  to  feel  your  perfect  wil- 
lingness that  he  should  believe  in  his  own 
way,  and  your  willingness  to  go  with  him, 
too,  if  his  way  should  prove  to  be  right. 
His  violence  melts  to  quietness  because  you 
give  him  nothing  to  resist.  The  same 
happy  effect  comes  from  facing  any  one  in 
anger,  without  resistance,  but  with  a  quiet 
mind  and  a  loving  heart.  If  the  anger  does 
not  melt — as  it  often  does — it  is  modified 
and  weakened,  and — as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned— it  cannot  touch  or  hurt  us. 

We  must  remember  always  that  it  is  not 
the  repression  or  concealment  of  resent- 
ment and  resistance,  and  forbearing  to  ex- 
press them,  that  can  free  us  from  bondage 
lo  others ;  it  is  overcoming  any  trace  of  re- 
sentment or  resistance  within  our  own  hearts 
and  minds.  If  the  resistance  is  in  us,  we 
are  just  as  much  in  bondage  as  if  we  ex- 
pressed it  in  our  words  and  actions.  If  it 
is  in  us  at  all  it  must  express  itself  in  one 
way  or  another, — either  in  ill-health,  or  in 
unhappy  states  of  mind,  or  in  the  tension 
of  our  bodies.  We  must  also  remember 
that,  when  we  are  on  the  way  to  fireedom 
from  such  habits  of  resistance,  we  mir- 
suffer  from  them  for  a  long  time  after 
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have  ceased  to  act  from  them.  When  we 
are  turning  steadily  away  from  them,  the 
uncomfortable  effects  of  past  resistance  may 
linger  for  a  long  while  before  every  vestige 
of  them  disappears.  It  is  like  the  peeling 
after  scarlet  fever, — ^the  dead  skin  stays  on 
until  the  new,  tender  skin  is  strong  under- 
neath, and,  after  we  think  we  have  peeled 
entirely,  we  discover  new  places  with  which 
we  must  be  patient.  So,  with  the  old 
habits  of  resistance,  we  must,  although 
turning  away  from  them  firmly,  be  steadily 
patient  while  waiting  for  the  pain  from  them 
to  disappear.  It  must  take  time  if  the  work 
is  to  be  done  thoroughly, — but  the  free- 
dom to  be  gained  is  well  worth  waiting  for. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  forms  of 
bondage  is  caring  too  much  in  the 
wrong  way  what  people  think  of  us.  If 
a  man  criticizes  me  I  must  first  look  to 
see  whether  he  is  right.  He  may  be  partly 
right,  and  not  entirely, — ^but,  whatever 
truth  there  is  in  his  criticism,  I  want  to 
know  it  in  order  that  I  may  see  the  fault 
clearly  myself  and  remedy  it.  If  his  crit- 
icism is  ill-natured  it  is  not  necessarily  any 
the  less  true,  and  I  must  not  let  the  truth 
be  obscured  by  his  ill-nature.  All  that  I 
have  to  do  with  the  ill-nature  is  to  be  sorry, 
on  my  fiiend's  account,  and  help  him  out 
of  it  if  he  is  willing;  and  there  is  nothing 
that  is  so  likely  to  make  him  willing  as  my 
recognizing  the  justice  of  what  he  says  and 
acting  upon  it,  while,  at  the  same  time,  I 
neither  resent  nor  resist  his  ill-nature.  If 
the  man  is  both  ill-natured  and  unjust, — 
if  there  is  no  touch  of  what  is  true  in  his 
criticism, — then  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  cease 
resenting  it.  I  should  be  perfectly  willing 
that  he  should  think  anything  he  pleases, 
while  I,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  go  on  and  do 
what  is  right. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  care  more  to  ap- 
pear right  than  to  be  right.  This  undue 
regard  for  appearances  is  very  deep-seated, 
for  it  comes  from  long  habit  and  inherit- 
ance; but  we  must  recognize  it  and 
acknowledge  it  in  ourselves,  in  order  to 
take  the  true  path  toward  freedooL  So 
long  as  we  are  working  for  appearances  we 
are  not  working  for  realities.  When  we 
love  to  be  right  first,  then  we  will  regard 
appearances  only  enough  to  protect  wlutt  is 
good  and  true  from  needless  miBiuider- 
standing  and  ' 


cannot  even  do  that  without  sacrificing 
the  truth  to  appearances,  and  in  such 
cases  we  must  be  true  to  realities  first,  and 
know  that  appearances  must  harmonize 
with  them  in  the  end.  If  causes  are  right, 
effects  must  be  orderly,  even  though  at 
times  they  may  not  seem  so  to  the  super- 
ficial observer.  Fear  of  not  being  approved 
of  is  the  cause  of  great  nervous  strain  and 
waste  of  energy;  for  fear  is  resistance,  and 
we  can  counteract  that  terrified  resistance 
only  by  being  perfectly  willing  that  any  one 
should  think  anything  he  likes. 

When  moving  in  obedience  to  law — nat- 
ural and  spiritual — a  man' s  power  cannot 
be  over-estimated;  but,  in  order  to  learn 
genuine  obedience  to  law,  we  must  be  willing 
to  accept  our  limitations  and  wait  for  them 
to  be  gradually  removed  as  we  gain  in  true 
freedom.  Let  us  not  forget  that  if  we  are 
over-pleased — ^selfishly  pleased — at  the  ap- 
prove of  others,  we  are  just  as  much  in 
bondage  to  them  as  if  we  were  angry  at 
their  disapproval.  Both  approval  and  dis- 
approval are  helpful  if  we  accept  them  for 
the  use  they  can  be  to  us,  but  are  equally 
injurious  if  we  take  them  to  feed  our  vanity 
or  annoyance. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  until  our  new  stand- 
ard is  firmly  established,  that  only  from  this 
true  freedom  do  we  get  the  most  vital 
sense  of  loving  human  intercourse  and 
companionship,  for  then  we  find  ourselves 
working  hand  in  hand  with  those  who  are 
united  to  us  in  the  love  of  principles,  and 
we  are  ready  to  recognize  and  to  draw  out 
the  best  in  every  one  of  those  about  us. 

If  this  law  of  freedom  from  others^ — 
which  so  greatly  increases  our  power  of  use 
to  them  and  their  power  of  use  to  us — had 
not  been  proved  absolutely  practical,  it 
would  not  be  a  law  at  alL  It  is  only  as  we 
find  it  practical  in  every  detail,  and  as 
obedience  to  it  is  proved  to  be  the  only 
sure  road  to  established  freedom  that  we 
are  bound  to  accept  it.  To  leam  to  live 
in  such  obedience  we  must  be  steady,  per- 
sistent and  patient, — teaching  ourselves 
the  same  truths  many  times,  until  a  new 
habit  of  freedom  is  established  within  us 
by  the  experience  of  our  daily  lives.  We 
must  leam  and  grow  in  power  from  every 
frdlure;  and  we  must  not  dwell  with  pride 
and  complacency  on  good  results,  but 
move  steadily  and  quietly  forward. 
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IN  the  privacy  of  her  boudoir  Nellie  was 
doing  considerable  thinking.  Her  high, 
ever  precipitous  forehead  was  wrinkling 
studiously  as  she  pondered  the  annoying 
problem  that  had  risen  in  her  young  life.  It 
concerned  Jenkins,  and  Nellie  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  matters  that  concerned  him. 

She  had  known  Jenkins  ever  since  she  could 
remember.  He  had  played  pranks  upon  her 
at  the  tender  age  of  five  months  ;  he  had 
boxed  with  her  and  helped  her  cut  her  teeth ; 
he  had,  in  fact,  made  life  a  vast  playground 
wherein  she  had  been  supremely  happy. 

Nellie  remembered  all  this,  and  it  bewil- 
dered her  the  more  as  she  contemplated  the 
peculiarly  distasteful  tendencies  that  were 
now  cropping  out  in  the  life  of  this  same 
Jenkins.  They  had  become  extremely  no- 
ticeable of  late,  but  being  a  patient  as  well  as 
sensitive  observer,  Nellie  said  nothing,  hoping 
against  hope  that  a  change  would  speedily 
occur  and  the  old,  glad  life  begin  anew. 

Jenkins  had  distinctly  soured — ^he  was  be- 
coming boorish  and  tiresome.  As  a  compan- 
ion Nellie  found  him  sad  and  gloomy;  as  a 
master,  gruff  and  neglectful.  Harsh  words 
greeted  her,  where  before  he  had  none  but 
gentle  ones;  unmerited  floggings,  too,  had 
been  given  her  when  she  had  expected  mere 
delightful  spankings,  as  of  yore.  It  all  puz- 
zled Nellie  and  made  her  just  a  trifle  resent- 
ful 

She  had,  of  course,  quietly  investigated  the 
thing  to  some  extent  and  was  quite  sure  of  at 
least  one  discovery.  This  was  a  certain  pun- 
gent odor — a  spirituous  aromas— exhaled  gen- 
erously, by  Jenkins  at  sundry  and  increas- 
ingly-frequent times,  which  she  hailed  with 
the  tremulous  puffings  and  deep-chested  roar- 
ings that  bespoke  her  unmeasured  dbgust 
Nellie  was  beginning  to  associate  thb  peculiar 
phenomenon  with  Jenkins'  equally  peculiar 
deportment,  but  the  exact  relationship  was  as 
yet  a  step  beyond  her  reasoning  powers,  acute 
as  she  was. 
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Jenkins  was  arriving  at  the  car  very  late  of 
nights,  his  coming  heralded  by  language 
hoarse  and  choky,  and  his  gait  a  battleground 
wherein  his  legs  disputed  earnestly  the  right 
of  way.  Nellie  would  £&sten  a  wondering  eye 
upon  him  as  he  proceeded  to  wobble  comic- 
ally about  the  car,  until,  having  lurched 
against  her  broad,  quivering  side,  he  de- 
scended contentedly  to  the  floor  in  a  lump, 
leaving  his  future  solely  in  her  care. 

She  would  then  feel  him  over  judiciously, 
caressing  his  bearded  face  and  staggering 
slightly  as  she  caught  the  fervor  of  his  potent 
breath.  Carefully  gripping  his  collar,  she 
would  then  drag  him  to  his  comer  and  focus 
a  disdainful  glare  on  the  tousled  form  of  her 
beloved  but  non-understandable  Jenkins. 

Her  critical  inspections  of  the  senseless  fig- 
ure were  inspiring  a  new  feeling  within  her — 
she  felt  that  her  maidenly  respect  was  i^t 
slipping  a^vay,  and  she  unconsciously  assumed 
a  little  air  of  hauteur  as  she  realized  that  Jen- 
kins* conduct  was  unbecoming  a  gentleman  in 
the  presence  of  a  young,  and  moreover,  un- 
sophisticated lady.  Nellie  hardly  believed 
that  he  meant  to  deliberately  hurt  her  feel- 
ings, but  her  pride  was  being  wounded  and 
her  eyes  would  blink  unwillingly  as  she 
mused. 

Nellie  was  thinking  of  the  jolly  times  in 
former  days  when  this  same  crumpled  Jen- 
kins had  romped  with  her  and  told  her  good 
stories,  emphasizing  the  points  thereof  by 
excited  and  strenuous  poundings  with  the 
handle  of  his  ice-pick.  She  remembered, 
too,  the  ridiculous  manner  in  which  he  would 
grasp  her  trunk  and  massage  it  vigorously 
while  she  £Euined  her  ears  jerkily  and  released 
her  steamy  breath  up  his  inviting  trousers' 
leg  in  genuine  glee.  Her  mind  went  back 
again  to  the  glorious  times  when  Jenkins  had 
spent  long  hours  manicuring  her  dimpled 
shoulders  with  a  huge  tobacco-tinted  pocket- 
knife,  and  even  now  litde  thrills  of  joy  ran 
tiirpugh  her  as  she  recalled  the  ecstacies  of 
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those  moments  when  he  pried  olT  the  hard- 
baked  mud  i^cales  from  her  sensitive  cuticle. 
But  Jenkins  had  evidently  forgotten  those 
days  now,  and  Nellie  sighed   deeply  as  she 

alized  with  feminine  sadness  that  her  com- 
plexion was  indeed  becoming  muddy. 

NoWf  as  she  listened  to  the  labored  breath- 
\t\^  of  her  companion,  ^he  grew  lonely.  The 
sight  of  her  Jenkins  lying  there  irresponsive 
to  her  gende  shoves  and  tender  squeezes  was 
a  most  dismal  one.  It  gave  her  chilly  little 
flutterings  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and 
NeUie  would  have  been  frightened  if  she  had 
not  remembered  that  hysterics  were  not 
hereditary  in  her  family^ 

It  was  spooky  in  there  alone,  and  at  length 
Nellie  attempted  to  arouse  Jenkins,  even 
going  to  the  extremity  of  coughing  into  his 
whiskers  and  agitating  his  always-interesting 
Adam's  apple  gently.  Jenkins  mumbled 
something  horrible  in  a  tone  that  made  her 
shiver,  while  a  prickly  streak  of  fright  trav- 
ersed her  5pine, 

Disheartened,  Nellie  studied  a  long  time» 
finally  deciding  to  sleep  on  the  perplexing 
question.  A  minute  later  she  was  reposing 
restfully  on  her  side,  her  trunk  coiled  lightly 
but  firmly  about  Jenkins'  exposed  ankle  in 
implicit  trustfulness. 

Nellie' s  dreams  were  most  unnerving.  Ter- 
rible visions  of  shiny-eyed,  prickly-whiskered 
mice  floated  before  her  and  agitated  her  visi- 
bly. Of  a  sudden  a  fearful,  devastating  white 
rat  with  luminous  eyes  rushed  forth  from 
nowhere  and  began  nibbling  at  her  feet  Hor- 
ror of  horrors!  Nellie  awoke,  her  trunk  aloft 
in  terror.  Some  heavy  object  was  struggling 
queerly  in  her  grasp,  and  she  was  nearly 
breathless  from  fear  until  she  saw  that  it  was 
only  Jenkini?.  She  cautiously  lowered  him  to 
the  floor  and  smoothed  him  out  apologet- 
ically. 

Sleep  was  again  perching  heavily  on  her 
eyelids  when  a  sharp  jolt  thorMin-^hK  itrouscd 


her.  The  car  had  ^toppcd!  Nellie  won- 
dered if  their  destination  were  reached  so  soon* 
Voluminous  neigh ings  and  bleatings  near  at 
hand  convinced  her  that  such  was  tlie  case 
and  that  unloading  was  already  in  progress  at 
the  other  cars. 

She  shook  Jenkins  timorously.  A  moment 
later  she  shook  him  again.  After  due  delib- 
eration and  thought  she  seiied  him  by  the 
collar  and  stood  him  in  the  comer,  where  she 
eyed  him  reproachfully.  Jenkins'  legs  bent 
fearfully  at  the  knees,  but  Nellie  kept  shov- 
ing him  back,  and  finally  got  him  to  stay  in  a 
vertical  attitude.  Highly  pleased.  Nellie 
breathed  explosively  into  the  bosom  of  Jen- 
kins* shirt,  whereat  he  yelled  excitedly  and 
edged  away, 

Jenkins  grinned  queerly  as  the  noise  from 
without  reached  his  dulled  hearing,  then 
stumbled  along  the  side  of  the  car  toward  the 
door.  A  nervous  fumbling  at  the  catch  was 
followed  by  a  creak  as  he  pushed  the  door 
back  slowly. 

Nellie  heard  him  growl  into  the  dark  and 
judged  that  it  must  be  unusually  early.  It 
was  generally  broad  daylight  when  Jenkins  let 
her  out  of  that  door,  but  a*s  the  bleatings  and 
squealings  met  her  ears  with  increased  clear- 
ness, she  only  felt  the  old-time  eagerness  to  be  • 
out  among  them. 

Then  ensued  the  delirious  rattling  of  the 
gangplank  as  Jenkins  w^restled  bravely  in  the 
semi -darkness.  A  few  anxious  moments  and 
she  felt  him  loosening  her  chains,  and  then, 
taking  her  trunk  in  his  hand,  he  piloted  her 
unsteadily  down  the  steep  chute. 

Nellie  was  considerably  surprised  at  the 
entire  absence  of  tall  buildings  near  at  hand 
— ^never  before  had  she  missed  seeing  them, 
and  she  had  grown  to  expect  them  as  a  nec- 
essary adjunct  of  the  unloading  process. 
But  Jenkins  knew  his  business,  and  he  had 
undoubtedly  planned  to  let  her  off  the  car  in 
c)rkc*  r      'inrtifv  to  the  **lof, "  dicrcbv  saving 


The  bridge  folded  up  in  the  middle. 


her  a  long,  tiresome  march.  She  was  greatly 
pleased  as  she  ruminated  on  Jenkins*  thought- 
fulness  and  fell  to  sorting  out  choice  grass,  in- 
terestedly. 

Jenkins  was  doing  something  funny  with 
the  gangplank,  and  Nellie  lazily  watched  him, 
feeling  amused.  She  judged  he  must  be  try- 
ing to  climb  into  the  car,  but  was  not  sure, 
for  he  was  rolling  to  the  bottom  regularly  as 
if  he  enjoyed  it 

Suddenly  there  came  a  startling  chunk! 
chunky!  chunk!  The  train  was  moving! 
Jenkins  was  still  heroically  batding  with  the 
plank,  which  was  now  slipping  and  bumping 
along  as  the  train  gathered  headway.  Nellie 
watched  the  scene  closely.  Presently  the 
plank  tumbled  off,  rolling  Jenkins  down  a 
sandy  slope  ludicrously,  whereupon  she  trum- 
peted loudly  and  stamped  her  forefeet  in  high 
glee. 

The  train  was  now  whisking  rapidly  by  and 
soon  was  speeding  away  into  the  distance. 
Nellie  was  astounded  to  observe  a  second 
train  standing  on  an  adjoining  track,  and  a 
glance  was  enough  to  tell  her  firom  whence 
came  the  bleatings,  she  had  heard.  It  was  a 
catde-train! 

A  critical  survey  of  the  scene  failed  to  re- 
veal Litde  Pete,  Old  Red  and  the  rest,  and, 
somewhat  startled  at  the  fact,  she  looked 
toward  Jenkins  inquiringly.  Jenkins  had 
climbed  to  the  track  and  was  swinging  his 
arms  strangely.  Nellie  wondered  when  she 
had  ever  seen  him  as  joyful  as  he  seemed  to 
be  now,  and  the  sight  reassured  her,  for  she 
now  knew  that  he  was  merely  celebrating  a 
scoop  on  his  fellows  in  unloading  her  so  near 
the  grounds.  With  one  eye  cocked  lovingly 
upon  him,  Nellie  fell  to  nibbling  the  juicy 
grasses  again. 

By  and  by  Jenkins  approached  her  and 
leaned  heavily  against  her  side  Nellie  liked 
that  and  stood  quite  stiiH,  her  bosom  heftvii^r 
tumultuously.    Jenldns  was  chewing  a  stem 


of  fox-tail  nervously,  and  he  sneezed  and 
choked  when  Nellie  reached  back  and  depos- 
ited a  soft,  rubbery  caress  on  his  grizzled 
features. 

Presently  he  left  her  and  proceeded  to 
pound  some  wires  off  a  post  near  at  hand  and 
ordered  her  to  cross  over  them.  Nellie 
obeyed  and,  pursuant  to  Jenkins*  suggestion, 
assisted  him  to  a  seat  on  her  cervical  verte- 
brae. 

*«  Go  ahead,  Nell!*'  remarked  he  huskily. 

The  air  was  cool  and  invigorating  and 
Nellie  went  swiftly.  The  road  lay  between 
rows  of  tall  trees  with  pretty  white  and  green 
farm  houses  sprinkled  here  and  there.  Nellie 
trundled  on  steadily,  her  eager  trunk  swing- 
ing from  side  to  side  in  quest  of  tempting 
foliage.  She  inhaled  the  refreshing  air  luxu- 
riously and  blew  imaginary  insects  off  her 
knitted  brow  with  glad  gusto. 

The  gleam  of  a  body  of  water  met  her  eye. 
It  was  tantalizingly  near  at  hand,  but  Jenkins 
sternly  refused  her  permission  to  take  a  dip 
therein,  though  she  begged  hard  for  it. 

Down  under  the  trees  were  camped  some 
dusky-skinned  horse  wranglers  and  Nellie 
saw  with  vengeful  delight  their  entire  stock 
in  trade  vault  a  high  wire  fence  with  all  the 
earmarks  of  haste  and  anxiety. 

A  wide,  white  bulldog  rushed  hungrily 
forth  and  stood  over  against  them  menacingly. 
Nellie  indulged  in  one  of  her  dry,  hacking 
coughs  and  watched  a  gray,  sandy  cloud 
sweep  up  the  lake  shore  with  the  bulldog  in 
it  A  hoarse  laugh  from  up  among  her 
shoulder  blades  made  her  feel  valorous  in- 
deed. 

A  wooden  bridge  presentiy  appeared  before 
her  and  she  stopped.  Nellie  sometimes 
-quailed  before  an  audacious  wooden  bridge^ 
but  in  response  to  a  word  from  Jenkins  she 
put  a  foot  gingerly  upon  it  and  sagged  her 
wdght  thereon.  It  held  middling  well  aad 
Jenktns  thumped  with  his  heels. 
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Crack!  The  bridge  folded  up  in  the  mid- 
dle and  Nellie  found  herself  in  cool  water 
that  reached  to  her  chin.  The  unnecessary 
haste  with  which  she  remained  therein 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  Jenkins,  who  worked 
her  ears  out  and  in  embarrassingly.  That 
always  was  a  humiliating  proceeding  to 
her. 

Nellie  was  dreamily  studying  the  frogs  and 
grasshoppers  along  the  route,  when  she  was 
suddenly  affrighted  by  a  huge  white  thing  on 
wheels  that  emerged  from  a  dark  lane  just  in 
front  Reassured  by  Jenkins,  however,  she 
fell  in  behind  the  strange  affair.  Although 
somewhat  backward  in  her  studies,  Nellie 
could  easily  decipher  the  foot-high  letters 
that  were  emblazoned  on  the  back  surface  of 
the  white  thing. 

They  were  M,  I,  L  and  K.  Evidently  the 
name  of  the  man  who  owned  the  affair, 
thought  Nellie. 

After  a  little  time  she  found  herself  over- 
taking the  slowly  moving  cart  and  soon  felt 
emboldened  to  peer  through  the  small  win- 
dow that  was  set  in  the  center  of  the  flopping 
canvas.  She  surveyed  a  very  bony  horse,  a 
pair  of  sagging  lines  and  a  nodding  driver. 
Just  then  she  felt  three  light  taps  on  the  top 
of  her  trunk  and  heard  a  gentle  hiss  like 
that  of  a  distiu-bed  goose.  She  knew  the  sig- 
nal— it  meant  ••  Help  yourself !  " 

With  g  studious  show  of  reluctance,  Nellie 
cautiously  inserted  her  trunk  beneath  the 
cloth,  her  eye  wide  with  anticipation.  Ha ! 
Something  cool  and  round  and  smooth !  She 
tugged  at  it  testingly — it  was  quite  heavy. 
Jenkins  tapped  again  and  Nellie  lifted  it  out 
— a  big  shiny  can  loaded  with  something 
swishy!  She  passed  it  up  to  Jenkins  who 
balanced  it  in  front  of  him  carefully. 

The  old  horse  presently  swerved  hesitat- 
ingly up  a  side  lane  and  Nellie  watched  her 
furtively  until  she  had  disappeared  from  sight 
behind  a  clump  of  trees.  Nellie  was  just  won- 
dering whether  she  had  made  a  wise  bargain 
in  picking  out  such  a  heavy  piece  of  booty, 
when  Jenkins  halted  her  and  had  her  lift  the 
can  down  for  him.  He  then  slid  down,  pulled 
off  the  cover  and  looked  in. 

Nellie's  tnmk  swung  inquiringly  near  and 
Jenkins  suddenly  grabbed  it  and  plunged  it 
into  the  can.  It  starded  her  but  she  knew 
that  he  would  not  hurt  her  and  then,  too, 
there  was  something  delightfully  cool  in  the 
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can.  She  drew  a  deep,  delectable  draught 
while  tears  of  joy  sprang  to  her  eyes  and 
coursed  down  her  sun-tanned  visage.  A  shrill, 
blubbering  noise  soon  told  that  she  had 
sounded  the  depths  and  Jenkins  cuffed  her 
gendy,  as  if  she  were  an  annoying  creature. 

Jenkins  placed  the  empty  can  exactly  in 
the  center  of  the  road,  moiinted  to  Nellie's 
back  and  the  journey  was  resumed.  The  way 
seemed  long  and  hard  but  Nellie  kept  at  it 
uncomplainingly.  Hours  passed  by  before  the 
peaks  and  spires  of  a  city  gladdened  her  eager 
eye.  Her  acute  ear  caught  the  resonant  voice 
of  Little  Pete  and  the  deeper,  protesting  roar 
of  Big  Ben,  the  lion. 

But  her  heart  was  light  within  her  and  her 
step  grew  gazelle-like  as  she  went  eagerly  for- 
ward. Fluttering  streamers,  tightening  ropes 
and  tall  masts  came  into  view  and  soon,  with 
her  heart  oppressed  with  joy,  Nellie  rocked 
in  between  Little  Pete  and  Old  Red — safe 
home  at  last! 

Litde  Pete  was  holding  Nellie's  trunk  in 
silent  bliss  when  a  tall  stranger  approached 
and  addressed  Jenkins  authoritatively  and  in 
a  tone  that  made  Nellie  just  a  trifle  resentfuL 
But  she  was  too  happy  to  pay  much  attention 
to  the  incident  She  knew,  however,  that 
Jenjcins  was  explaining  laboriously  some  mis- 
deed and  she  idly  thought  how  preposterous 
it  was  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  he — her 
Jenkins — ^had  ever  made  a  mistake.  After  a 
long  time  the  man  went  away  and  Jenkins 
turned  toward  her  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 
She  swimg  her  ears  forward  expectantly  and 
paused  in  her  eating.  Jenkins  rubbed  her 
cheek  and  patted  her  affectionately. 

"Poor  girl!  Poor  girl!"  he  whispered, 
"I'll  quit!" 

He  stooped  to  examine  her  foot  tenderly 
and  Nellie  planted  a  loving  kiss  on  the  nape 
of  his  neck.  She  felt  mightily  happy  for  she 
did  not  know  how  very  near  she  had  been 
to  a  separation  from  her  loved  keeper. 

Jenkins  has  proved  true  to  his  word  and 
has  now  re-established  himself  in  Nellie's 
good  graces.  He  comes  in  early  of  nights  and 
greets  her  with  a  friendly  gouge  in  the  ribs 
with  his  fist  He  fans  her  ears,-  digs  mud  off 
her  side,  pats  her  on  the  teeth  and  relates 
funny  stories  to  her  before  bedtime  as  he 
used  to  da 

And  Nellie  blinks  and  is  happy  in  her  twin 
loves — Littie  Pete  and  Jenkins. 


OOK  here,  Mandy,"  yelled 
a  sharp  voice  out  of  the 
second  story  window, 
•'hereafter  when  you  come 
for  milk  on  Sunday  you 
have  got  to  go  around  to 
the  back  door.  This  fam- 
ily has  all  got  religion. " 

Whether  or  not  the  old- 
fashioned  revival  is  still 
used  as  much  as  it  once 
was  to  fill  up  the  church  membership,  every 
one  remembers  the  time  when  it  was. 

It  always  has  been  an  open  question  among 
people  interested  in  church  work  as  to  whether 
a  revival  is  good  for  the  church  or  not  Tt  is 
argued  that  even  if  a  great  many  do  backslide 
a  certain  number  cling,  so  that  in  the  end  the 
church  is  slightly  the  better  for  it  On  the 
other  hand,  the  moral  effect  of  those  who 
backslide  weakens  the  whole  church. 

Some  magazines  use  revival  methods  to  in- 
crease their  circulation.  It  is  not  to  be  said 
even  here  that  such  methods  are  not  good 
methods.  Possibly  in  the  end  there  isi,a  net 
increase  in  the  circulation.  Possibly  those 
who  drop  off  do  not  hurt  the  magazine  so 
much  as  one  might  think. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  that  church 
which  grows  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  sim- 
ply on  the  strength  of  the  old-fashioned,  reg- 
ulation Gospel  preached  from  the  pulpit,  is 
a  stronger  and  better  church. 

And— 

That  magazine  whose  circulation  in- 
crecues  steadily  from  month  to  month,  simply 
on  its  merits  as  a  magazine,  is  after  all  the 
stronger  magazine. 

Readers  of  Leslie's  Monthly  Magazine 
must  know  that  behind  the 
editing  of  this  monthly  there 
is  a  policy,  just  as  there  is  a 
policy  behind  every  successful 
magazine,  and  for  that  matter 
behind  every  successful  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  the  pol- 
icy of  Leslie's  Magazine  to 
have     overwhelming     **fea- 
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tures. "  It  does  not,  as  a  rule,  "play  up  head- 
liners. "  Its  table  of  contents,  instead  of  con- 
sisting of  one  star  and  a  number  of  minor 
actors,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  stock  company  in 
which  each  plays  its  part  as  well  as  possible. 
Of  course,  there  are  features.  Every  mag- 
azine must  have  features.  The  smartest  editor 
who  ever  edited  never  got  up  a  magazine 
every  part  of  which  was  of  equal  merit  No 
editor  ever  will. 

But  features,  as  such,  when  they  tower  up 
and  overshadow  everything  else  in  the  maga- 
zine, when  they  sell  copies  of  a  given  num- 
ber by  thousands,  cre- 
ate a  fictitious  stand- 
ard which  is  not 
maintained  in  the 
next  number.  In  the 
end  the  result  is  re- 
action. 

When  a  man  buys 
a  magazine  and  finds 
it  better  than  he  ex- 
pected, the  magazine 
makes  a  friend  and 
probably  a  sub- 
scriber. If  at  any 
time  he  gets  a  num- 
ber which  falls  a  great 
deal  below  his  ex- 
pectations, the  magazine  possibly  loses  that 
reader  forever. 

What  Lesue's  Magazine  believes  and 
insists  upon  is  that  each  number  is  better  than 
the  Icut,  and  always  will  be, 

A  man  said  to  us  the  other  day,  *'  I  believe 
that  if  everybody  in  America  knew  just  what 
Lesue's  was  giving  every  month,  its  circula- 
tion would  be  600,000  copies.' ' 

There  is  one  special  part  of  our  policy 
which  may  have  been  over- 
looked. The  individual,  that 
is,  the  personality  articles  in 
this  series  have  undoubtedly 
made  a  hit  Our  daily  corre- 
spondence shows  that  But 
people  who  read  magazines 
have  short  memories.  As  ^ 
as  any  one  thing  can  becoin^ 
a  fixed  feature  of  a  grov 


Those  who  drop  of!  do  not 
hurt  the  magaxine. 
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As  broad  as  its  country. 


magazine,  these  articles  are  a  fixed  feature  of 
Lesue's.  '' 

In  this  complicated  country  of  ours,  about 
once  in  so  often — perhaps  not  once  a  month 
— but  about  that  frequently — some  one  man 
surges  up  above  his  fellows.  He  rises 
through  his  own  ability,  or  he  is  pushed  up 
by  a  movement  Such  a  man  may  be  any- 
thing from  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  to 
the  walking  delegate  of  a  strike. 

This  country  is  full  of  movements.     Each 

movement  i  s 
and  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the 
character  of 
one  man.  Les- 
lie' s  Maga- 
zine asks  what 
man  explains 
the  most  im- 
portant move- 
ment of  that 
month.  Then 
it  gets  the  best 
writer  possible  to  explain  the  man. 

In  July  two  foremost  men  pushed  up  by 
the  whirligig  of  politics  were  Cannon  and 
Williams.  Congressman  J.  Adam  Bede  con- 
trasted these  two  powerful  leaders,  not  as  the 
conventional  write-up  or  newspaper  apprecia- 
tion, but  as  studies  of  character,  and  charac- 
ters of  men  who  are  indelibly  impressed  upon 
American  history. 

In  August  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
•'Spellbinders."  These  are  studies  of  the 
men  who  will  be  the  mouthpieces  for  the  two 
great  political  parties  that  are  contending  for 
supremacy. 

Every  walk  in  life  has  its  men  who  are  to 
their  movements  what  the  keystone  is  to  the 
arch.  Industrial  captains,  great  merchants  or 
manufacturers,  even  obscure  men  who  are 
centered  in  the  focus  of  the  limelight  for  an 
instant  by  a  peculiar  trend  of  circumstances, 
find  their  place. 

In  this  way  Leslie's  Magazine  presents  a 
more  tangible  picture  of  the  changing  kalei- 
doscope of  national  life,  not  found,  we  be- 
lieve, in  any  other  publication.  It  is  as 
broad  as  its  country.  It  is  not  the  idea 
so  much  as  the  way  in  which  Lesue*s 
does  it 

Lesue's  Magazine  doesn't  wish  to  place 


111  the  limelight. 


undue  emphasis  even 
upon  this  feature.  It 
does  insist  that  this  fea- 
ture should  be  looked 
at  in  its  proper  pro- 
portion as  one  of  the 
factors  used  to  create  a 
magazine  in  every  sense 
a  typically  American 
one.  Then,  too,  about  ten 
really  good  short  stories 
are  another  fixed  feature. 

Appreciation  is  best  expressed  in  the  terms 
of  the  box  office.  The  sales  of  this  magazine 
upon  the  news  stands  have  increased  from 
month  to  month  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  the  subscription  list  has  grown 
many  thousands  each  month,  and  this  too  in 
the  magazine's  off  season.  What  one  of  our 
contemporaries  calls  the  "midnight  month 
of  a  magazine  year,"  has  shown  the  greatest 
increase.  The  August  number,  at  the  time 
of  writing  this  article,  has  been  completely 
sold  out  We  can  loolc  ahead  as  far  as  Octo- 
ber and  see  the  same  proportionate  increase, 
with  no  reason  for  a  lax  end.  Our  list  of 
subscribers  has  increased  over  30,000  since 
March  last,  and  this  with  bigger  sales  by  the 
newsdealers  and  booksellers,  makes  neces- 
sary an  edition  for  Oc- 
tober of  not  less  than 
265,000  copies. 

This  but  demon- 
strates our  belief  in  our 
policy,  that  a  good 
magazine,  good  all 
through,  has  a  steady 
growth.  No  revivals 
with  their  accompany- 
ing reaction  of  back- 
sliders, but  healthy 
converts  convinced  by 
the  merits  of  the  magazine  itself;  not  any  one 
feature,  but  all  features  welded  together  in  a 
simple,  direct  policy.  Leslie's  is  neither  a 
newspaper  nor  a  digest  It  is  a  magazine  in 
all  that  broad  word  implies,  and  American  to 
the  core. 

Just  follow  the  series  of  noteworthy  papers 
mentioned,  and  see  how  carefully  they  select 
from  time  to  time  the  men  who  mean  the 
most  to  American  minds. 

Frederic  L.  Colver,  Publisher. 


Steady  growth. 
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THE  AUTUMN'S   BOOKS 


ONE  of  the  questions  that  people  ask 
each  other  most  frequently  is,  •  *  Do 
you  know  of  any  good  new  book  ?" 
and  in  spite  of  publishers'  announcements 
and  magazines  given  up  to  book  reviews  and 
literary  gossip,  it  is  always  a  hard  question  to 
answer.  We  miss,  more  often  than  not,  the 
books  we  should  like  most  to  read  and  spend 
our  brief  time  for  reading  over  books  which 
afterward  we  can  only  regret  And  so  we 
wish  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  short  ac- 
count, really  only  a  summary,  of  the  best  new 
books  which  will  be  published  between  the 
first  of  September  and  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber of  this  year. 

This  is  not  a  bookish  magazine,  but  good 
books,  whether  novels  or  works  of  a  more 
sober  character,  are  and  ought  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  life  to-day.  For  this  reason 
we  review  each  month  eight  or  ten  of  the  con- 
spicuous books  of  the  day,  and  we  try  to  make 
these  reviews  at  once  concise  and  absolutely 
honest 

BOOKS  ON  CURKENT  PROBLEMS 

Of  the  books  which  deal  thoughtfully  and 
seriously  with  the  problems  with  which  we 
are  struggling  at  the  present  moment,  Thomas 
Nelson  I^e*s  "The  Negro  and  the  Negroes," 
will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable.  It  gives  an 
exposition  and  a  discussion  of  this  vital  prob- 
lem that  is  well  worth  attention  of  every 
American,  Northerner  or  Southerner.  An- 
other book  of  this  kind  which  takes  up  the 
immigration  question  is  "Imported  Ameri- 
cans," by  Broughton  Brandenburg.  Our 
readers  are  already  familiar  with  Mr.  Bran- 
denburg's work,  for  it  was  for  this  magazine 
that  the  work  was  orginally  undertaken,  but 
there  is  much  more  in  the  book  than  we 
could  find  room  for  in  our  pages.  The  ques- 
tion which  he  is  helping  us  to  solve  is  inter* 
woven  with  the  destiny  of  America. 

Since  the  war  broke  out  there  .have  been 
numberless  books  on  Japan,  but  still  another 
is  announced  for  the  fiill,  this  time  by  Lafcadio 
Heam,  the  Irish  aesthete,  who  was  bom  an 
O'Heam  and  has  became  a  Japanese.  Itisan 
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attempt  at  an  appreciation  o.  the  Japanese 
nation  and  an  interpretation  of  their  civiliza- 
tion rather  than  a  history  or  criticism. 

The  trusts  we  have  always  with  us  and  the 
greatest  of  these,  the  Standard  Oil,  has  certainly 
found  its  historian  in  Miss  Tarbell.  The 
complete  collection  of  her  articles,  which  have 
appeared  during  the  last  two  years,  will  be 
published  in  the  autumn. 

BIOGRAPHY   AND    HISTORY 

The  interest  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  and  the  advertising  which  has 
been  given  by  it  to  a  certain  period  of  our 
history  has  resulted,  of  course,  in  the  writing 
and  publishing  of  a  great  many  novels 
dealing  with  the  events  and  heroes  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  but  it  has  also 
brought  about  a  compilation  of  several  im- 
portant historical  works  that  will  be  of  per- 
manent value.  The  •  *  Original  Journals  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,"  elaborately  edited  and 
expensively  got  up,  and  a  *•  Life  of  Andrew 
Jackson,"  by  Augustus  C.  Buell — who  wrote 
an  excellent  "Life  of  John  Paul  Jones  " — 
make  two  important  additions  to  our  national 
historical  literature.  *•  Breaking  the  Wilder- 
ness, "  by  F.  C.  Dellenbaugh  (whose  name  is 
associated  with  the  exploration  of  the  Grand 
Canon),  is  the  complete  story  of  the  conquest 
of  the  Far  West  from  1528  to  1869.  The 
book  covers  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Period 
as  well  as  the  years  before  and  since,  and  the 
amoimt  of  individual  anecdote  crammed  be- 
tween its  covers  makes  it  something  between 
a  history  and  a  story  of  adventure.  There  are 
two  new  collections  of  memoirs  by  women 
who  saw  and  knew  much  of  the  making  of  our 
history  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  years 
just  before  it,  which  will  be  published  this  falL 
**  Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War,  by  Mrs. 
Roger  A  Pryor,  and  "Mrs.  Clay,  of  Ala- 
bama, "  one  Uie  memoirs  of  a  Northerner  and 
the  other  those  of  a  Southerner,  are  both 
amusing  records  of  the  little  incidents  whid 
help  to  interpret  the  big  events  of  histcn^ 
new  book  on  the  Emperor  William  of 
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many,  this  time  an  attempt  to  present  a  gos- 
sipy portrait  of  the  man  and  his  surroundings, 
has  been  written  by  the  author  of  <<The 
Martyrdom  of  an  Empress."  In  strong  con- 
trast to  this  book,  both  in  matter  and  han- 
dling, are  the  scholarly  "Essays  on  Great 
Englishmen  of  Ae  Seventeenth  Century, "  by 
Sidney  Lee,  which  take  up  Raleigh,  Sidney 
and  Shakespeare  and  their  contemporaries. 
'  •  Thackeray's  Letters  to  an  American  Fam- 
ily," and  the  "Letters  of  John  Ruskin  to 
Charles  Eliot  Norton, "  are  both  to  be  pub- 
lished this  falL 

NATURE  BOOKS 

The  supply  of  nature  books  and  animal 
stories  is  fallings  off  a  little,  but  there  are  two 
or  three  new  books  in  this  class  which  are 
well  worth  mentioning.  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers has  a  new  outdoor  book  for  children, 
which  he  calls  "  Riverland."  It  is  of  the 
same  series  as  his  "Outdoor  Land  ".and 
"  Orchard  Land,"  and  this  time  he  tells  of 
the  animals  that  live  in  and  around  the 
streams  and  puts  his  information  in  the  form 
of  personal  narrative  which  the  litde  beasts 
and  fishes  tell  to  two  children.  The  indus- 
trious Ernest  Thompson  Seton  has  a  new  bear 
book,  called  "  Monarch,:  the  Big  bear  of 
Talac,**  written  and  illustrated  in  his  familiar 
style,  and  forming  a  good  example  of  his 
method  of  making  natural  history  attract- 
ive. For  older  people  there  are  two  ex- 
cellent open-air  books,  though  they  differ 
fundamentally  from  each  other.  Mrs.  Edith 
Wharton* s  "  Italian  Villas,"  with  the  exqui- 
site color  sketches,  which  Mr.  Maxfield  Par- 
rish  has  made  for  these  papers,  is  a  beautiful 
book  with  an  attractive  text,  wherein  die 
literary  quality  has  left  little  room  for  the 
guide  book.  Stewart  Edward  White's  " The 
Mountains,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  a 
guide  to  those  who  would  go  to  the  hills  than 
an  expression  of  what  they  feel  when  they 
get  there. 

John  Burroughs  has  also  written  a  new  book 
called  "  Far  and  Near,**  a  series  of  papers 
founded  on  his  observation?  in  parts  of  the 
world  as  far  away  from  one  another  as 
Jamaica,  Alaska  and  the  Hudson  River 
Valley. 

ESSAYS 

A  collection  of  twenty-six  humorous 
sketches  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome  on  subjects 
that  vary  from  "American  Wives,  a  la 
Mode,  "to  "  On  a  Red  Hot  Stove,**  promises 
much  that  is  amusing.  Besides  Mr.  Jerome 
has  been  over  quiet  of  late.  Miss  Carolyn 
Wells,  who  compiled  the  ••  Nonsense  Aiv- 
thology, "  has  now  «!»«"«i-*— «  -1  «•  Puody  An- 
tiiolo^"  »^ 


for  straightforwaro  reading.  A  book  of  de- 
lightful essays  is  Miss  Agnes  Repplier's 
"Compromises.**  Whatever  Miss  Repplier 
writes  is  well  worth  reading  and  these  new 
essays  are  pithy,  keen  and  delightful 

NOVELS 

There  is  a  goodly  autumnal  crop  of  novels 
and  many  of  them  are  by  authors  whose 
style  and  method  are  long  since  well  known 
to  the  public 

Henry  James  has  at  last  attempted  a  "popu- 
lar** novel  in  "The  Golden  Bowl,"  one  that 
will  be  intelligibly  enjoyable  to  the  thousands 
who  know  him  by  reputation  only.  W.  D. 
Howells  contributes  a  new  novel  of  his  usual 
pattern,  called  "The  Son  of  Royal  Lang- 
brith,**  and  F.  Marion  Crawford  is  to  issue 
another  tale  of  modem  Rome  and  its  ancient 
aristocracy  in  "Whosoever  Shall  Offend." 
Those  who  like  Howells  and  those  who  like 
Crawford, — and  their  two  audiences  make 
no  small  portion  of  the  reading  public — will 
undoubtedly  enjoy  these  books.  The  long  an- 
nounced and  so  fax  nameless  story  by  Marie 
Corelli  is  scheduled  to  appear  within  Uie  next 
two  months,  and  a  new  story  by  "Ouida" 
called  "  Helianthus  * '  will  be  brought  out 
at  about  the  same  time.  Gilbert  Parker 
has  a  novel,  "The  Ladder  of  Swords,"  an 
historical  romance  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  while  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy 
has  taken  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
for  his  new  historical  novel,  "The  Lady  of 
Loyalty  House."  H.  Rider  Haggard  also 
has  written  this  year  a  story  of  the  time  of 
die  Crusades  called  "  The  Brethren.  **  It  is 
a  tale  of  a  beautiful  lady,  two  Christian 
knights  and  our  old  friend  Saladin,  tempo- 
rarily disguised  as  Saleh-Ed-Din,  and  is 
full  of  fighting  and  love-making  and  virtue 
and  plotting.  "Beverley  of  Graustark," 
the  new  book  by  George  Barr  McCutcheon, 
is  a  continuation  of  his  successful  novel  of 
similar  name.' 

W.  W.  Jacobs  has  thoroughly  established 
his  position  in  the  world  of  short  story 
writers,  and  we  know  what  kind  of  enjoy- 
ment to  expect  from  him.  His  new  book, 
"Dialstone  Lane, "has  the  same  qualities 
of  humor  and  observation  that  he  has  made 
so  delightfully  £miiliar  to  us  before. 

A  number  of  stories  that  have  appeared 
serially  in  the  magazines  will  be  brought  out 
in  book  form  this  fall,  notably  "The  Sea 
Wolf,"  by  Jack  London;  "The  Youth  of 
Washington,"  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell;  "The 
Undercurrent,**  by  Robert  Grant;  "The  Sol- 
dier of  the  Valley,**  by  Nelson  Lloyd,  and 
««The  Flight  of  a  Moth/'  by  Emily  Post 
Oa«  of  the  few  collections  of  short  stories  an- 
•4  ior  tlie  near  fotme  is  Rudyard  Kip- 
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ling's  "Traffics  and  Discoveries,'*  all  but  one 
of  which  have  already  appeared  in  magazines. 
Like  all  true  lovers  of  Kipling,  we  rather 
dread  his  new  volume,  for  few  books  could 
deserve  to  be  successor  to  "  Kim/'  and  the 
short  stories  which  Kipling  signs  in  the  cur- 
rent magazines  arouse  nothing  but  foreboding. 
A.  E.  W.  Mason  has  a  new  story  called  *'  The 
Truants,'*  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
adventures  of  a  young  married  couple  in  Lon- 
don of  to-day,  while  Anthony  Hope  comes 
back  to  us  this  season  with  a  study  of  con- 
temporary married  life  called  **  Double  Har- 
ness , "  partly  amusing  and  partly  tragic,  but 
lightened  throughout  by  that  epigrammatic 
give  and  take  conversation  with  which  he  first 
delighted  us  in  "The  Dolly  Dialogues." 
Onoto  Wanana,  who  has  told  a  number  of 
stories  of  Japanese- American  life,  with  always 
enough  flavor  of  the  Oriental  in  them  to  be 


picturesque,  yet  never  so  much  as  to  be  unin- 
telligible to  the  ordinary  reader,  has  finished  a 
most  timely  novel,  "The  Love  of  Azalea,"  the 
story  of  a  missionary  and  a  Japanese  maiden. 
"The  Leopard's  Spots"  made  Thomas 
Dixon,  Jr.,  at  least  well  known,  and  any  book 
by  him  is  bound  to  be  widely  read  and  wildly 
criticised.  "The  Clansman,"  is  his  newest 
novel  and  one  that  is  primarily  a  love  story, 
though  the  author  incidentally  attempts  to 
raise  the  original  members  of  the  Ku  Kliix 
Klan  to  the  level  of  Knights  Errant  Robert 
Herrick  has  a  new  story,  *  *The  Common  Lot;" 
and  Gwendolyn  Overton  another  called  *•  The 
Captains  of  the  World,"  both  of  them  good 
stories  and  well  worth  reading.  ••  Diana,**  bjr^ 
Katharine  Holland  Brown,  and  "Mammy* 
•  Mongst  the  Wild  Nations  of  Europe,  *  *  are  two 
more  good  novels,  the  latter  with  &  guide  book 
flavor  of  the  pleasantest  kind. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  HOUR 


"  The  Villa  Claudia,"  by  J.  A.  MitcnelL 
Truly  an  attractive  story,  breezy  witfi  the 
Yankee  ardor  of  the  heroine,  but  intensified 
by  the  air  of  mystery  in  which  Mr.  Mitchell 
loves  to  dabble  and  dignified  by  its  classical 
setting  in  Tivoli — ^the  Tiber  of  the  old  Ro- 
mans. The  spirit  of  Horace  presides  over 
the  book  and  his  genial  philosophy  nms 
through  it     (life  Publishing  Co.) 

"The  Napoleon  of  Notting  Hill,"  by 
Gilbert  K.  Chesterton. 
A  new  and  delightful  idea  of  the  twenty- 
first  century  and  our  probable  return  to 
the  romance  of  the  past  Wit,  wisdom, 
and  the  sharp  sting  of  satire  g^ve  to  every 
page  the  stimulating  quality  that  all  Mr. 
Chesterton's  work  possesses.  It  is  a  book 
that  many  people  will  like  enthusiastically, 
many  more  dislike  unreservedly,  but  that  no 
one  who  reads  it  will  forget     (John  Lane.) 

"Order  No.  11,"  by  Caroline  Abbott  Stan- 
ley. 
A  Civil  War  story,  alleviated  by  modera- 
tion in  the  sentiment  of  "the  blue  and  the 
gray, "  and  relieved  by  a  pleasant  style  (The 
Century  Ca) 

"A  Daughter  of  Dale,"  by  Emerson  Gif- 
ibcd  Taylor. 
The  story  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  an 
old  professor  and  a  beautiful  giri  to  turn  a 
young  man  into  a  scholar.  Well  written,  but 
not  thrilling.     (The  Century  Ca) 


"  The  Castaway,  "  by  Hallie  Erminie  Rives. 
This  is  a  story  of  the  loves  of  Lord  Byron. 
An  endeavor  is  made  to  show  him  more  sin- 
ned against  than  sinning.  But  since  true 
understanding  and  sympathy  are  lacking,  the 
result  is  bald  sentimentality  and  crude  sensa- 
tion. With  its  red  cloth  cover  and  colored 
Christy  illustrations,  this  novel  is  an  example 
of  the  principle  of  yellow  journalism  expiessed 
in  book  making.     (The  Bobbs-Merrill  Ca) 

"The  Torch,"  by  Herbert  M.  Hopkins. 

The  college  president  in  this  novel  is  an  ex- 
cellent hero-villain,  and  the  story  of  his  tri- 
umphs and  failures,  of  his  friends  and  enemies^ 
is  well  told.     (The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

"The  Light  of  the  Star,"  by  Hamlin 
Garland. 
We  wish  that  this  dream  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can playwright  and  a  great  American  play 
acted  by  a  great  American  actress,  could  be 
realized  outside  of  the  novel  The  weakness 
and  unreality  of  this  story  make  our  hope 
seem  more  illusory  than  ever.  (Harper  & 
Brothers.) 

"The  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis,"  by  Mary 
Dillon. 
Sdll  another  Louisiana  Purchase  romance, 
mixed  this  time  with  the  flavoring  of  Napo- 
leon I.  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  sweetened 
with  the  usual  conventional  love  affidr. 
Four  hundred  and  sixty  ps^^  !  (The  O 
turyCo.) 
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y^Bp^  ^pF  AM^i^njr 

=^S-                            JACK  LONDON. 

^^^tt^                PROFESSOR  SHALER. 

I    ^^^U^^^  .J<     L>5^                tt 

^^            SIR  WILLIAM  RAMSAV. 

f    ^^^I^^P^^^'^^^w^                     1 

^^         HON.  CARROLL  D.  WRtOHT. 

l^x^ 

1^        "lANMACLAREN." 
W       ISRAEL  ZANOWILL 
^,                          11      MRS.  BURTON  HARRISON. 
11      REV.  F.  E.  CLARK. 
1/      THE  CHINESE  MINISTER 
U           AT  WASHINGTON. 
n        CHARLES  EMORY  SMITH. 
JH         EX-SENATOR  VEST. 
^^gl           HON,  ANDREW  D.  WHITE, 

■ 

■^^^^HH|^^i^ 

^-scS^K^             GENERAL  OREELY. 

■ 

^^^^R               COMMANDER  PEARY. 

I 

^H       ^S  ^^^^mvB^M^^^S^^' 

Mi^mi              SampU  Copies  of  tht  Paper  %gnt  FREE 

I 

H    J^  f^BtrSisl^^^B' 

M^mf            to  an^  adJrgii. 
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1    if 

«lk^^g^Eg> 

ff     OFFER   for  1905 

^^B      Br 

^HmI  )^sl     ^^^^^h^bq 

1    jf       Ev<^ry  »»v  SiibsrHtjer  who  rnt*  oiU  ttnd 
\Jf    nc^fidm  till'*  fcll|»  or  tlie   nuiiie  «»f  tliiw  iiuhll* 

■ 

^^^^K        w\ 

L^^|r    w      VH^                                        1 

J^V     ff          T^^                                 J 

ftW  cation  at  one«  witli  »l*7f«  f  or  Ttic  €oMu»aii- 
S'   luu  for  the  5 "4  v%e*k».  of   n»<»r.  will  r«H!frvt*: 

^^^H               mW 

^H 

■   r\^  ^^^^ 

1.50    •••  r^  J^  1^  L<  ••• 

ATI  tlM>  i«-iu«»«  «r  Tln»  Vfiiith'n  Co  111  pun  Ion 
for  Noveuil^eriiiiii  J>*?<'<^iJih<'r.  11HI4. 

1 

^H        i^^^^^^^ 

The  Th«nkMj|fivinff.   ChrUtiniis  and  New 

■ 

^^^B                 J                 ^/^^m      ^JL 

llto  f  niDiianion  rnrimHon  €nli»n«liir  for 

^^^B                 ^M>           '"^S^^i^        ^^- 

1fM>r>,  pifiiU-il  ill   twtl%**  rolftr*  uimI  irohJ, 

^^1 

1       If"     '     C'     !^ 

Af  mocH  rc&dtDR  In  Uvs  Te&r  m  «cmld  Ml  20  octftvo  volaidcd. 

1 

Sf(f,aO<f.aO  win  bt  divided  equally  among  tub$eriberi 

who  i*eurt  J  new  subicriptiom.    Send  for  informctttUt^      ■ 
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ON  THE  MARSHES    Verse Lloyd  Roberts 

TOGETHER  THEY  WERE  FLUNG  AGAINST  THE  RAIL     . 
Drawn  by  Clarrncb  F.  Underwood 

THE  GREAT  THEATRICAL  SYNDICATE 
I.    The  Dictators  Rise  From  Obscurity 
Illustrated  with  portraits 

THE  CAREER  OP  JEAN  RANDOLPH    A  story 

With  drawing^  by  Clarencs  F.  Undkrwood 

THE  SHARK 

With  drawings  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull 
THE  HEIRESS'  LOVE  STORY    A  story   . 

With  a  drawing:  by  W.  B.  King 

THE  PASSION  POR  PUBLICITY        ... 

With  drawings  by  L.  D.  Fancher 

OIGO  (I  HEAR)    Verse Edwin  Warren  Guyol    . 

A  CORNER  IN  ANTITOXIN    A  story        ...         Dr.  A,  Ciry  Sccly 

THE  FUTURE  OF  JAPAN Marquis  Ito    . 

With  a  portrait  The  Pounder  of  Modern  Japan 

THE  BATTLE  OF  YALU  RIVER  AS  I  SAW  IT     . 

A  Genuine  Personal  NarraUve  A  Brigade  Commander  in  the  Japanese  Army 

FROM  BLACKSMITH  TO  BOSS  J.  J.  McAuliffe 

The  Story  of  Edward  Butler,  Boss  of  St.  Louis 


The  Editors    . 

Harriet  Gay  lord 
Frank  T.  Bullen 
George  Hibbard 
W.  Bob  Holland 


Curtis  Brown 

Kennett  Harris 

Ralph  Connor 
Harrison  Rhodes 

Katharine  Perry 

Lawrence  Perry 


With  a  portrait 
THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY 

With  a  portrait 

THE  NITRATE  CROP     A  story  .... 
With  drawings  by  W.  J.  Enricht 

THE  PROSPECTOR     A  Novel    Chapters  V.— VI. 

AMERICA  VS.  CHARLES  EDWARD     A  story 

With  drawings  by  Bayard  Jones 
THE  SAMPLE  COPY    A  story     .... 
With  drawings  by  Mary  T.  Hart 

AS  IN  YOUNGER  DAYS    A  story       . 

With  a  drawing  by  Thornton  Oakley 

COWBOY  SONG    Verse 

THE  MILITARY  DICTATOR  OF  COLORADO 

A  Character  Sketch  of  Sherman  Bell 

With  a  portrait 

THE  LAND  OF  DISASTER  .... 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  LIFE    .         . 

IX.    Other  People 
MARGINALIA 

"The  Reformation  of  Jenkins/*  Norman  H.  Crowkll  ;  *'  Revivals  and  Backsliders,*' 

Frederic  L.  Colver  ;  *'The  Autumn  Books." 
BOOKS  OF  THE  HOUR  


Joseph  Mills  Hanson 
William  MacLeod  Raine 


Ellery  Sedgwick 
Annie  Payson  Call 
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$5,560  GIVEN  AWAY 

We  are  going  ta  give  away,  absolutely  free  of  cosU  $3,360  worth  of  books*  As  otie  who 
reads  you  will  be  loterested  in  this  offer.  Read  carefylly,  for  this  Is  a  rare  ap|N>rtufiily, 
and  one  that  wlH  not  soon  occur  again.    In  taking  stock  we  find  on  hand  a  few  sets  of  the 

Makers  of  History 

52  magnificent  volumes,  oi  which  the  bindings  are  sligbtiy 
nibbed — not  enough  to  impair  their  real  value,  but  sufficient  to 
prevent  their  shipment  as  perfect  stock — at  the  regiular  price  of 
I32  and  $43  per  set  There  betng  only  a  10  of  these  sets,  we  shall 
not  rebind^  but  have  decided  to  let  them  go  for  half-price,  upon 
easy  monthly  payments,  and  to  give  away  with  each  of  these  a  10 
sets  FREE  one  set  of  Shakespeare's  Complete  Works  in  8 
magnificent  volumes  worth  |i6  per  set. 

The  *' Makers  of  History'  are  the  most  entertaining  and 
instructive  friends  you  could  possibly  have  in  your  hoine.  Each 
volume  is  a  complete  narrative  of  a  man  or  woman  who  in  their 
time  made  tilings  happen.  There  b  not  a  dull  page  in  the  entire 
32  volumes.  No  set  of  books  published  can  compare  in  interest 
and  instruction  with  the  "  Makers  of  Histo^J^"  They  are  as  ab- 
sorbing as  anything  you  can  imagine.  They  are  the  kind  of 
books  that  keep  people  up  late  reading.  Once  you  start  to  read 
any  of  these  volumes  you  dislike  to  stop  untit  the  book  is  finished. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  know  and  own  these  books.  Their  sale 
is  ever  increasing,  because  they  are  real  books  to  be  read  and 
enjoyed— not  to  be  put  away  and  never  looked  at. 

Read  coupon  carefully;  price  Is  cut  In  halves.  You  take 
no  risk.  After  examination,  if  books  are  not  found  to  be  satis- 
factor>%  return  them  at  our  expense.  Remember,  these  sets  are 
as  good  as  new  for  all  practical  purposes.  We  i^arantee  the 
interiors  are  not  injured. 

Description  of  The  Free  Shakespeare 

It  contains  all   the   TrdBedici,  aill   the  Comedies,  all   the    Poems  and 
Stinnrts.   and   tm bracing  £i    History   of  the  Early   Drama.^^an    Exhaustive 


.^tiKiiillcent 

]If»OkN,    L4'M#    111  111! 

Cenii  H 
Valume 


a 


W^  Recommend  the  Specimi  Library  Blodiag, 


Free  Eiiht  Volumes  Shakespeare  Coupon 


riirper's  tibtory  Club,  16  East  !7th  SU  New  York, 

Y<m  may  serid  me  for  irtsinstHon  in  J  apprnval  oneiet  qf  llie 

3tf  vo^luinLc*,  bound  in  the  My  I*  intlliilcd  by  tik^mg  the  ♦*  X  " 
tmlde  iT. 


rv 
JJiugraiihy,  Shakespeare's  Will,  Introduction 
Cha racier*,  CUossary  of  Ub* 
ti^olete  Words,  Ivamts  of 
Actors  and  Actresses  of 
Shale  cspeare*!  Day,  Notea 
on  each  Play,  elc,  etc.,  from 
the  works  &f  C&llier,  Knight, 
Dyce,  Douce,  Hunter^  Rich- 
ardson, Verplanck  amd  Hud- 
ion. 


to    each    Play,    IndtMt    to 


Ll«*h  Bla^lmir  (r«ful>r  prke  Jm.  pef  l«t3.  ,    , 

nc,  if  T  ileiHde  to  Iteep  the  loolc**  as  faUowt:  50  cepti 


t  will  pay  ftjr 

„ ,  ,  tlcrWt:  $a  ECPEl 


SpcClAl  [,itjr»Fy  Binding  {TrifullLr  |jrEief4a.  pcf  %elU  I  vill 
[Ay  taf  iJirac .  if  I  decltlv  to  keep  the  boolta^  ■»  foWdWt  Z  JQ 
ctnn  after  1  e^vninc  ihtin,aii4l  |i»5o  ft  moaDt  for  Bizteen 

inonthi. 

]til  uniienilijud  yati  Mrtiil  both  Sfit  of  iKwkii  (he  ''M.-iKrrt  of 

yjWii  Apptfuv^CaTid  if  1  decjtle  aol  la  iLt-ep  Hie  lMJ4jlit  [  Am  to  retLirn 
UlFln  ti3  Jfou,  i.liftTt(»£  cnll*:rt.  It  1  dnrlde  iv  Ite^I*  Ihe  tiat>1i^\,  I 
mm  tnr*y  Jfuu  f<.ith«  ■''Mals»'fft  f>f  Htllory,"  »Tid  you  are  m  p.eveqt 
Ihe  **Shllien'e»r*"  lo  mc  free  of  Host. 

HAME.,^ 

STRFET 

CrrY  OB  TQWW  

state: _^ 


I^VSLllil'!^  UCT. 


Edits D  sv 

George  Long  Duydciack 

Manjr  full-pa^e  illuntra- 
LiotK,  including  portraits  of 
ieadlng^  Shakespearian  actors 
and  actresses,  and  scenes 
from  the  plays  taken  from 
ihe  famoys  iloydell  Gallery. 
8  volumes.  Handsomely  and 
dyrahly  bound  in  fifie  c1c>lh, 
^It  tops,  with  gold  lettering 
and  stamping. 

Order  to-day ^to- mor- 
row may  be  too  late. 
Only  210  Sets  will  be 
given  away. 


Harper'sHlstory  Club,  16  East  17tKSt.,NcwYork,N.Y. 


TiTLE^   or  BOOKS. 

WUlUm  ibe  CdBgftcinr 

AleiLAnier  tlie  Greet 

Alfred  the  Greet 

AlchATd  I. 

Cjrtis  llie  Great 

GenghUEIiui 

X cries 

Jalloi  C«s4r 

PyrrJitii 

Charlea  L 


tosephjne 


rtrie  Antoinette 
BerQUido  Cortex 
Klnr  Philip 
It^nis  Phlli!>pe 
Oneen  ElizAbetli] 
Cleapatra 
Mariraret  ^t  Aojoa 
Richard  U« 
I^arJus  tlie  Great 
peter  tlie  Great 

Iferci 
RomolQ* 
Borteoflc 
Madame  Eolaad 
Benry  IV, 
Joae])l&  Boomptrta 
Ionia  XT?. 
CltarlealL 
KlclurdllL 
Mary  <^e^  of  P* 


Lbslib*8  Macaxiwc  has  no  connection  with  any  other  publication  of  similar 
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$29  Saved.    Interim  Edition 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Ridpath's  History  of  the  World,  brought  down 

to  the  Midsummer  of  1904»  was  published  in  August.  loo  sets  were  bound  before  the  pub- 
lishers realized  that  events  were  marching  &o  fast  in  the  far  East  that  another  edition,  with 
additional  matter  to  cuvcr  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo-Japanese  campaign,  must  be  issued 
at  once.  In  fact,  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  tlic  type-setters,  and  will  be  issued  about  No- 
vember I,  So  these  100  sets— the  Interim  Edition,  as  it  were,  i.  e„  the  edition  down  to  mid- 
summer, 1904— must  be  sold  at  what  they  will  bring  before  the  new  edition  is  out.  A,  T, 
Stewart  used  to  say,  when  you  have  a  loss  to  make,  **Make  it  now."  Adopting  that  plan, 
\vc  oiTcr  tliese  brand  new  sets  of  a  new  edition  at  exactly  the  price  w^e  have  been  getting 
for  second-hand  damaged  sets,  and  on  little  monthly  payments,  if  you  choose.  At  this  price 
they  will   sell  before  the  next  crlition  is  ready, 

U  $2^.00  is  worth  more  to  you  than  the  history  of  the  last  sixty  days,  sign 
and  send  the  coupon  to-day,  lest  you  may  be  too  late. 

The  W^r  SLnd  Grea^t  Bvents  of  To-Da^y 

Vou  are  interested  in  the  war— in  the  future  of  this  country — in  the  coming  election — in  the  live, 
national  and  international  topics  of  the  day,  but  you  can  only  appreciate  the  present  and  determine 
tht;  future  of  this  or  any  country  if  you  understand  the  past.  Ridpath's  History  of  the  VWirld  is 
recognized  as  the  standard  easy-to-read  authority.  It  tells  you  alKHit  every  important  event  in 
every  nation  from  Egvpt  with  its  cuneiform  characters;  Babylon,  with  its  famous 
hanging  j^ardens;  Troy  and  her  ten-year's  war;  the  rise  and  fall  of  Greece  and  ' 
Rome,  with  their  great  statesmen,  artists  and  sculptors;  the  Dark  Ages,  that 
lost  1,000  years;  the  Renaissance  and  the  dawn  of  the  new  civilization,  and 
so  on  right  down  to  the  summer  of  1904, 

This  New  Rldpath  Cont&.jno 

A  full  account  of  the  Botr  War,  the  Spanish-American  War,  the 
Philippines,  the  Kouj;h   Riders,   President  Palma  and  Cuba,  John 
Mitchell,  the  labor  tri>tibles  and  tnisis,  IheSt.  Louis  World's  Fair, 
the  assassination  of  McKinley,   King  Humbert,  the  Kin^  and 
Queen  of  S<'rvia,    and    all   important  events    to  the  siege 
of  Port  Arthur  and  the  nomination  of  Parker  and  Roosevelt. 

Compoire  the  Russo-J^patnese  W^r 
with  Other  Great  We^rs 

Read    how  ji   h»nc]ful  of  AmnfTicnriis  swept  IbroUfjh  Mexico, 
cuptuniij^  will  led  ctueMirid  fnitifkd  p."iits«»  ruutiri^  entrenched 
anities  five  li(ne«  tticir  iimniK-T,  iicM.-r  losing  a  battle.  uiiLil 
tMircly  SIX  thou>jiiid  inivcllirc<i  mtn  rniercd  the  seeminj^ly 
imprcKfiabte  city  of  Mexico.  delciiOcd  by  Ihirly  Uiousand 
** Descendants  oi  Cortrs  atid  the  S|t  in  ish  heroes  ol  the 
sixteenth  century/'     Rend  of  HaMiMbal  croisinj;  the 
Alps,  of  Caesarand  hisfaUtoric  mtir^jti  to  the  Nutlh, 
conquering:   Ihe    G.'tuls,    of   Alexander  the    Gre.it, 
conquennfcthe  world    of  WtMirim  IheCofKineror, 
Washinftion.  Napo\eon»  Weliinsfion,  Gordon, 
Nelson,  Fitrra^ut.r.nint  Lee,  ShcrniAii  and  Ibc 
Other  great  men  of  history* 

A  New  Set  at  the  Prfce  of  a 
Second-hand  One 

As  you  tead  of  wars  and  tre^atics  aud  qucs- 
Itons  of  public  puh'ty  at  huoie  aud  obrcead,  do 
not  pas3  over  thcra  superficially.  Send  for  our 
free  (Itu^strated  sample-page  boolt.  It  will  tell 
you  HOW  this  hlfiofycamc  to  be  written*  HOW 
It  win  interest  you.  WHY  you  need  it,  and 
WHAT  *iuh  men  «s  President  McKinley,  Presi 
dent  Hiunson,  Dr.  Cuyler,  Bishop  Vincent, 
Rabbi  Hlrsh»  Pn:«idetit  An>?e!l  atid  Gen.  Lew 
Wallace  and  hundreds  of  otbers  say  of  it. 


Cutout 


end  iltO'itiy. 

MERRILL  &   BAKER 

II  East  16th  St..  New  York 
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Specimen  illustration  by  Addams. 


Strenuous 
AnimaLls 

-By 

EDWIN  J.  WEBSTER 

A  book  of  humor  in 
an  entirely  new  'vein. 
Stories  of  animals  engaged  in  helping  their  masters, 
either  accidentally  or  as  a  result  of  training. 

Among  the  amusing  characters  are  ^^Buster^^  the  boss 
bee  J  who  was  superintendent  of  his  dear  master  s  bee-hi've 
until  he  fell  from  grace  and  was  dismissed  for  drunken-- 
nessy  but  finally  reformed;  the  bear  who  became  famous 
as  a  checker  and  poker  player;  and  many  others. 

With  illustrations  by  E.  W.  Kcmblc  and  Bob  Addams. 
I2mo^  in  cotor^^  half  clothe  ^l.OO 

THE  QVEEN'S  ADVOCATE 

In  this  romance  Mr.  Marchmont  has  again  selected  an  American  as  a 
hero.  As  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  a  Servian  princess  has  been 
imprisoned  by  her  political  opponents,  and  is  escaping,  being  hotly 
pursued,  when  she  ran  into  the  camp  of  our  American  hero.  He  becomes 
her  protector  during  the  exciting  times  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the 
king  and  queen,  the  story  being  practically  founded  on  the  lives  of  King 
Alexander  and  Queen  Draga. 

There  is  no  lack  of  incident,  and  the  events  follow  each  other  in  rapid 


succession. 


12fno^  clothe  tuith  Jronti^piece  in  cotor^^  ^1.50 


FOR    SALE    EVERYWHERE. 


Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  '*"'*SE^V8Sk! 


StrMt. 


LxsLiB*8  Magazixs  has  no  connection  with  any  other  publication  of  similar  name. 


^  A  Chicago  Princess 

ROBERT    BARR 

Author  of  "Over  the  Border,"  "The  Victors," 

"Tckla."  "In  the  Midst  of  Alarms," 

"A  Woman  Intervenes/'  etc* 

A  characteristic,  breezy  and  humorous  romance 
of  an  over-rich  Chicago  girl  with  a  craze  for 
titled  personages. 

The  story  is  told  by  Rupert  Tremorne,  a  former  member  of  the 
English  diplomatic  service,  who  has  found  himself  stranded  in  Japan  by  a 
series  of  curious  circumstances.  He  becomes  the  secretary  of  the  father 
of  the  heroine,  a  Chicago  multi-millionaire,  traveling  in  the  East  in  his 
yacht.  Here  the  story  begins,  and  the  action  at  once  becomes  as  rapid  as 
that  of  a  Japanese  campaign. 

Tremorne  fakes  ihe  party  to  Kcrea^  where  the  Emperor  falls  violently  in 
love  with  the  Chicago  ^^  Princess  *'  and 
desires  to  marry  her.  His  courtship  is  ^ast 
and  furious  and  leads  to  many  strange  com- 
plications which  Mr.  Barr  has  told  tn  his 
bright  and  vivid  way. 

The  story  satirizes  certain  nouveau 
riche  American  tendencies  and  is  thor- 
oughly original  and  **  up  to  date,*'  while 
the  characters  are  all  interesting.  The 
book  has  above  all  things  that  merit  which 
Mr.  Barr's  work  never  fails  to  possess  — 
that  of  always  entertaining  the  reader. 


k  '  'IJf  K  I     u 


i2mo,  ctofh^  iltu^trated^  ^I.SO. 


FOR    SAL.I:    EVERVWHCRi:. 


Frederick  A.  Stokes  Ci}mpiitKy,'^''^i^^VoRK 


Street^ 


t 


vrictQg  to  advertisers  please  mcntioit  Lisi^ic's  Macaxike. 
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BI.I2JABSTH    STUART    PHBI.P8'S 
NEW  NOVEL  TRIXY 

Illustrated.     Ready  October  8th. 


mi 


I1.50. 


By  BI/I/BN  OlrXBir  KIRK 

The  Apology  of  Ayllffe 

An   up-to-date    romance    of   a   vivacious 
New   York    society    girl.     $1.50. 


By  MRS.  A.   D.  T.  WHITNEY' 

Biddy's  Episodes 

A     natural     present-day     story     of     the 
oddities  and   evolutions  of  a 'young  sirl. 

11.50. 


THE  AFFAIR  AT  THE  INN 


BY    THE 

AUTHOR  OF 
**  REBECCA" 


BY 

EATB 

DOUGIyAS 

WIGGIN 

AND  OTHERS 


In  this  breezy  story  of  an  automobile  courtship.  Mrs.  Wigrgln  and  three  of  her 
friends  have  added  another  volume  to  the  books  of  enjoyment.  The  little  Inter- 
national comedy  at  a  Devonshire  Inn  is  unfolded  with  all  the  charm,  grace  and 
humor  which   have   made   "Rebecca"    so   popular.    Illustrated  in  tint.    11.25. 


By  OAMAIrl^I^   BRADFORD,  Jr. 

The  Private  Tutor 

The  love  story  of  an  Italian  Countess 
and  a  wealthy  young  American  "cub." 
An  amusing  comedy.     $1.50. 

By  ABBIB  PARWBI^i;  BROWN 

The  Flower  Princess 

Wholesome,  light-hearted  stories,  each 
opening  a  fresh  playground  for  the 
child's  mind.     Illustrated;     $1.50. 

By  OI^IVB  THORNJS  MII«X,BR 

Kristy's  Queer  Christmas 

In  these  stories,  told  around  a  Christ- 
mas lireslde,  Mrs.  Miller  shows  that  she 
can  write  as  entertainingly  c^bout  chil- 
dren as  about  birds.  With  frontispiece. 
11.25. 


By  EDITH  RICKBRT 


The  Reaper 


A  powerful  and  poetic  love  story  of  the 
Shetland  Islands,  full  of  the  glamour  of 
the  Northern   Seas.     $1.50. 


By  BVBRBTT  T.  TOMI^INSON 

The  Rider  of  the  Black  Horse 

A  spirited  Revolutionary  story  for  boys, 
following  the  adventures  of  one  of  Wash- 
ington's   couriers.     Illustrated.     $1.50. 

By  H.  S.  HUNTINGTON 

H.  M.  S.  Diamond  Rock 

A  lively  narrative  of  the  adventures 
of  a  British  midshipman  in  the  West 
Indies  during  the  wars  with  Napoleon. 
Illustrated.     $1.50. 


Sn  HOUGHTON,  MIPFI^IN  &  COMPANIT,  Boston  and  New  York 


LcsLiB*8  Magazihc  has  no  connection  with  any  other  publication  of  similar  name. 


LESLIE'S    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE, 


■woon  Ijuui.ir'v  Maoazihb. 


LESUBS    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE. 


MARK   TWAIN'S 


6  VOLS. 


BEST  BOOKS  '•vols. 


Huckleberry  Finn 

Life  on  the  Mississippi 

A  Cofinecticirt  Yankee  in  King  Artkur*s  Court 

The  Prince  dLnd  The  f^japtt 

Tom  SdLwyer  Abroad 

The  Najv  That  Corrupted  Hadleyburj 


AHJC  IWAIN  needs  no  introduction  to  Ajnerican  readers.  He  has  to-day 
perhaps  the  largest  audience  of  any  living  writer.  His  literary  acdvily  has 
covered  a  period  of  over  forty  years,  during  which  a  numerous  succession  of 
humorists  have  enjoyed  a  brief  popularity  and   disappeared,  leaving    hardly  a 

memory  behind*     The  *tories  selected  for  publication  in  this  uniform  edition  of  Mark  Twain'i 
Best  Books  reveal  his  most  characteristic  touch  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects. 

THEIR.    HUMOR.    IS    IRRESISTIBLE: 

The  set  contams  six  beautihil  volumes.  The  size  of  each  volume  is  8>4  x  5^  inches. 
The  books  are  printed  on  paper  made  especially  for  this  edition*  The  pages  are  uti usually 
large,  clear  and  easy  to  read  —  printed  horn  a  special  set  of  plates.  There  are  I  8  full-page 
illustrations  by  the  following  representative  artists:  Dan  Beard,  El  W,  Kemble«  El  H. 
Garrett,  Frank  T  Merrill,  A*  B,  Frost  and  F.  Luis  Mora*  The  volumes  are  handsomely 
bound  in  a  special  quality  of  silk-finished  doth,  with  gilt  tops^  untrimmed  edges,  and  gold  cover 
decorations.  There  are  38  complete  stories  in  the  set  —  they  are  the  best  ones  Mark  Twam 
has  wntteUi  This  is  a  companion  set  to  the  "  Funniest  Books ;"  they  are  the 
size,  quality  and  price. 


same   m 


EVEICYBODY  CAN  AFFORD  THEM 


r\T    1 D        OCrirC  D        W*  wiU  tend  yo«  the  e 


entire^  let  of  six  WumcK  carrying  cKarg^  prepaid, 
receipt  ot  $1 .00.  If  you  do  not  like  the  boob  when  they  reach  you, 
tend  them  back  tk  our  expeme.  odd  we  will  return  the  $1.00.  If  you  do 
liLe  them,  tend  tj*  $1*00  every  moFith  for  1 J  monthi.  En  order  lo  keep  you  in  touch  wi(h  us  during  these  months, 
oft  receipt  of  your  request  for  these  book*  we  will  enter  you  ai  a  subscriber  for  one  year»  without  additiona]  co«t 
to  you,  for  either  HARPERS  MAGAZINE,  HARPERS  WEEKLY,  HARf^ERS  BAZAR,  or  THE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,     In  writing,  pleaic  tUle  w^th  periodiud  you  wanU 


HAR.PER    (SL    BR.OTHERS,    P\iblishers.    New    York    Citi 


LmsLiES  Magazixb  hai  no  connection  witli  any  other  publicmtion  of  similar  name. 
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Free  Library  Offer!! 


TITLES  AND 
THE  AUTHORS 


Oy  Xdoiphii*  W.  Ward 
Edmund  SpifJietir 

fly  R-  VV.  Chutch 

8lr  Philip  JsMney 

Uy  J.  A-  Syntonds 

n\  Jt.  W,  Church 
Jtibn  MJKon 

By  MarkPattisoo 

John  BanrftB 

Uy  jArnc«  Aiithoay  Froude 
John  Drytlen 

Jobn  UN^ke 

Uy  Thomas  FowJ«t 

Daniel  tHttm 

iU  WinUm  Minto 

JoaAthfta  Hvrlft 

by  Lc»Uc  Stephen 

JoMph  IddlMtn 

By  W.  j    Courtliopc 

A]«xaBd«r  Poa« 

By  L«^h«  Sicphen 
Sftmuel  JohnMin 

By  \.ri,[ie  Slcfi^hcn 

Ilafld  llaiii<( 

By  ?rof.  T.  A.  Hiwtey 

Graj 

»y  E   w.  G«««e 
OlWer  Gotdtftiittit 

By  WllUiin  flLick 

EdiBuud  Biirkd^ 

By   luhn  Morlcy 

WlUtani  Ciiwmr 

Hy  r,.,Uw\»  Smith 
Sdward  Gtbhoa 

fly  J-imc?  Lot '.or  Mi'>rtsoQ 

Richard  B.  8h«rld«a 

By  Mre>  OUph«at 

B»h^n  Baran 

Uy  PrHJcipal  J.  C  ShaJrp 
WIlUaiB  W^rdnworth 

By  F.  W.  H,  Myera 
§lr  Wa1t«r  K4!ott 

By  Rich»rd  H.  Hutton 
Robert  f^alher 

By  Hdwjrd  Do%vdca 

Cliarlci  Lamb 

By  ReT.  Alfred  Altiget 

Perrr  By  whe  ^h^llejr 

By  J».ibn  H.  S^SMOiids 

Tbontai  P^  4i2u|Br«]r 

By  Trol.  iJ.irid  Ma«aoa 

Lord  BjrrOB 

By  John  Nkhol 
John  Ki*atn 

Tbnraaa  I 

By  Jaii.i  n 

Wlllliiln  At .   iriitrKpriiy 

By  Aiis»i.irty  1  ro]lr>(»e 

Chttrli-d  nu-kfim 

By  A'i"li.Jiu*  V\  ilUaiii  Watd 


38  VOLUMES 

LESS  THAN 

58  CENTS 

A  VOLUME 


We  are  going  to  give  away,  abaolutely  FREE 
of  cost,  63  Sets  of  the  most  interesting  LIBRARY 
OF  LITERATURE  ever  published.  This  is  a 
rare  opportunity.  It  will  interest  you.  Wc  have 
on  hand,  bound  in  doth,  63  Sets  of  the 

Makers  of  Literature 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEV,  M.P. 

There  being  so  few  of  these,  we  have  decided 
to  let  them  go  for  less  than  half  price,  upon  easy 
monthly  payments^  and  to  give  away  with  each  of 
these  63  sets,  FREE,  One  Set  of 

KNIGHT'S  LIBRARY  OF 

HALF-HOURSwUhtheBEST  AUTHORS 

In  SIX  Magnificent  Volumes 
WORTH    $12.00    PER   SET 

The  MAICER50F  LITERATURE  arc  true  library  treasures. 

They  arcOieuds  who  interest  and  iii«>lruct.     Each  one  of  the  JB 

.  lui/ini  s  is  th«*  imrmtive  of  a  master  mind  who  wrote  literature 

^  lotiR  aii  the  Erit^tish  spcfiktii^  people  exist.     In 

L<5,  quite  a  library  in  thennsclves.  one  will  6i)d 

^  of  enjoyment  ana  a  fund  of  nistruction.    They 

ai'-'  aL'.  .jbisjKly  interesting.    One  dots  tiol  slop  reading  these 

books  unless  it  is  very  laic,  or  else  the  book  is  finished.    To 

one  who  enjoys  reading  at  all  they  are  indeed  a  UterRr>'  treat. 

READ  CAREFULLY  "PRICE  15  CUT  IN  HALVES 

Tf   v*^w  accept  this  offer  vou  will  always  have  hi  your 
,„,HC,,.ssuvn   3S  of  the   most   inslruclive  and  entet taming 
b-viks  e\er  published  in  the  EnKlish  language,  and  they 
n  ill  ,  i,«,r  soil  less  <h:in  58  cent'i  ;t  volume,  and  you  |>ay 
f^t  ilKiri  u  thtMale  of  oniv^$i,oo  a  month. 

BtSC1?lPTI«lN  of  tbc  FRBB  KNIGHTS  LIBRARY  OP 
HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  BEST  AUTffORS 

This  work  contains  the  very  best  that  has 
ever   been  written  in  the  various  branches 
of  Irlemture.      The  best  in  science,  pbilos- 
o^'hy.  history^  biography,  poetry,  hunior, 
travel,    fiction,    oratory,    ai^d    essays.       /j^ 
In    fact,    ill  I    the    best    and    lasting      /^V 
Ihoushti  ot  the  world.  Xq/^   •' 

Vou   trtke    no    risk.      It    costs      /^ 
nothing  to  have  the  hooks  sent        /< 
u>  you,  ftiid  if  you  dun'l  care       Xj^ 
t  I    keep     the     books    after      /J^/    -^ 
'Miitg    them    they   arc    to      /^/   incti 

QliAigts  collect* 


raiei 

LLBRAttT 

orritB 
a.  L.  r*wi« 

It  K,  lltk  &u 

Vrnt  tt-^iv  ^r*^f\   iinf^, 


Remember,  onfy  63  sets 
will  be  given  away 


A.  L 

16  UrsI  17th 


.  FOWLE 

Street.  New  York 


/       and  daO 

full  ^oM  t 

ilttractlvr      I 

"1.ibrAr>  f.f  H  . 
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LESLIE'S     MONTHLY     MAGAZINE 


Educational  Department 

Every  school  advertised  in  this  department  is  known  by  us  to   be  reliable    and  ^^eU- 
conducted,  and  parents  may  answer  any  advertisement  with  this  assurance.  ^  ^^  ^ 


NEW  YORK 


Nkw  York,  New  York  City. 

The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls. 

General  and  College  Preparatory  Courses. 
Large  recreation  grounds. 

RivKRSiDB  Drivb,  85th  and  86th  Sts. 


New  YoRK.Keir  York, 81  WettSlst  Street. 

^StSPSTifeFT  Dramatic  School   |g"ia*^-"^ 

uatinR  Coarse,  also  ahorter  coiines;  open  October  lOUi, 
CoursM  for  BtndentB  of^Openu,   ETi^ntng  Clams.     ~ 


Bureau  in  connection  with  ichool.   Addreaa 

ADKLnrs  8.  WnBATCBorT«DliecloB. 


SflINT  JOHN'S  SeHOOL,  Manlius,  N.Y. 

HM.    Vi£KlSl£CH,   ProMldf^nt. 
Oflkially  indorsed  hr  the  War  Dtpartruicnl  as  one  of  the  leadmif  inslitutiotia  '*whosc  students  h>ve   exhib- 
ited the  grenittit  interest,    application    and    proficiency    in    military    training   and    knowkrige"    and    thertfQTC 
entitled  to  the  appointment   of  an   "honor  g^radtjate"   a&  a  second   Heulensnt   in   the    United   States    Armj. 
BmtrACtn  fVom  ibe  ItetMirt  of  tliA  lnji[i«r:tliita  Hy  ilie  IFar  Departmeiitt 
*'From  what  I  have  seen  at  thi*  jn*;pcctiont  I  feel  confident  that  there  are  few   schools  outside  of  W«»t 
Point*  if  any*  ihst  give  more  ot  Ij^ttf-r  r^ractical  military  trainiiig  than  thia  one,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  oof 
only  one  of  the  fir*!  six  military   -.  I.i.^l^   m  the  country^  hut  it  is  at  tbe  top  of  the  six  or  very  near  it-     The 

L  true  military  apint  is  the  ruling  thought;  there  is  « 
J  fine  sense  of  duty*  and  cadets  vie  with  each  other 
lit]  its  proper  perfofmance." 


Verbeck  Hall 

JKoDllus,  K.  Y. 

A  school  for  young  boys,  under  tnanagc- 
■  ni    of    St    John's    School      Term    began 
a  ember  21,    1904. 

ApErly  to  Wn.  VBRBBeK. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 


WAaniK«TON,  D.  C.    8rt  and  T.  Sti.,  N.  E. 

Washington  College  a.);X'^:f};r„*.i  i^HS. 

Charroinff  park  uf  lOaorea.  EleKuntly  fumiiihi>«l  ro<*ni8.  Praparatory. 
eertlflcntc,  collexe  counet.  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  8«iiuol  limlttid 
to  IOOl   Scud  for  catalogue. 

F.  Mbxbfrb,  rreaidenU 


District  of  Cou-mbi  a,  Washington,  Lock  Drawer,  811. 

Chevy  Chase  College.  i!,SSS!*''aSS;^5"a 

ncrei.    Preparatory  and  College  (Touiaea.    Special  adTmnt*—  ^ 
Mualc.  Art,  KloouUon  and   Domestic  Meienoe.    Healthfal  ] 
and  pure  artesian  water.    Terms  reasonatde.   Addreaa 

H.  N.  Ba 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Leslie's  Magazinb. 


LBSUE'S    MAGAZINE    EDVCATtONAL    DtRECTORY. 


NEW  «IERSEY 


MONTCIAIR  Militarr3d,n.^ 


To  place  a  boy  in  the  rijsrht  schoo]  should  be  a  paramount  care.  The  influence  ol  a  wrotig  school. 
In  Ihc  formative  period  mav  Imperil  his  whole  after  career.  MonlclaiT  set'ka  the  fullest  co-opcrB- 
tloa  o!  parents  and  teacher  in  deciding  what  is  best  for  each  individual  student.  To  that  end  parent?) 
are  requested  to  send  for  a  little  book  entiilH  *'  Your  Eoy  and  Out  School" --a  book  written  from  the 
fullness  of  the  hwidmaater's  seventeen  years'  ejiperlence  al  ihi*  schuoL  Whether  or  not  it  vvlll  in- 
dicate Montclair  as  the  right  school  for  vout  bov,  it  will  at  least  stiKgest  some  points  worthy  of  considera- 
tion.  A  copy*  with  Illustrated  cfltflloiron'reqijest     J  g  MbcVICA»>  AM  .28  Wildew  Plic«,  Monteliir.  N.  J. 


% 


NEW  JERSEY 

MILITARY 

ACADEMY 

Frcf  hotd,  N.  J, 

*ioa  prr  >i'>ir       For  (  ninloi^iie,  addre5E> 
Col.  C.  J.  Wright,  A.M,,Wiltor  H  twetion,  A,B>,  Prlncipslm. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PeNNSvi-VANiA,  Gtrmantown,  Philadelphia. 

Walnut  Lane  School  "K'^frwrll'^^'h'StSuS; 

ments  in  scholarship.    Attractive  home  and  socinl  life.    Golf, 
Icanis,  b«sket  baU.    Mrs.  T«  D,  Richards.  Principal. 


Chestnut  Hill  Academy 

Clitsstitut  Hill,  Philadelphia   Co.,  Pa,  . 

Chartered  18«l,  A  school  for  hoys,  situated  am on^ 
the  hills  bordcrinK  the  upprr  Wissahickon  Valley  In  a 
rcijjon  noted  for  \i^  heallhf«lfies5  and  natural  beauty* 
Catalogues  otf  application.     Address  J.  T.  pAirKRBON. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Elm  Hill 


A    Private    ScKool    anil    Home 
for    Feeb1e*Miadcd  YaulK 

0arr«.  AffiAHitcliiiaetta.    Offers  eyccptlonnliidnintagea  fot 

the  development  of  the  sen&e«.    Indivtdtint  1ins,Tnni  tir.n,  Man* 
oal  Training',  Music.    Pupiliireeelvi'  n- 

wurde.    Limited   number    Every   i  xl 

tTPiltmi>n»  r»T.«-.fi     nil     Ml,"     vr.ur  !■  ,1  I 

llept.  A,  UtOI^Uti  A.   »RU^^  N     ^ 


Abbot  Academy 

Andover«  Mass.  75tK  year 

EMILY  A,  MEAN8,  Frinclpal. 

College  preparatory  and  advanced  cour»€?s  for  Hltfh  School 
Rradufttes.  OrtlHcute  admits  to  Smith,  Vassur.  Wellealejr 
Aud  Mt  Holyoke.  Music,  Art.  Lan^affeii.  Fine  r rounds 
mrjdem  equipment.  New  AciultiraU'  bulidlng  with  gym- 
nu?,ium.  Tennis,  basket  ball,  field  h<K'ke).  golf,  ridlD(f.  251 
miles  from  Boston.  For  ciiUiloKue  and  book  of  views,  ad* 
dreSAS.  L.  Fuller,  lA  C<iU|^r«iia  !Si.»  llostup,  Mhji», 


Vhe  Gilm&n  School 


for  Girls 


Alto  Called 
*Ihe  Cambridge  School 


AdTfUiUi«ea  ororoati-r  Brmton  wtlhout 
Ihedraw^iacksofcity  life. 

Besldeot  Puplb.tl.QtKt 

ARTHUR  GILMAN,  A.  M.,  Director* 
Cambridge,  Mau* 
34  Concord  Ave* 


J 


CONNECTICUT 


Cooaeetleut— Norwalk. 

MISS  BAIRD*S 
Home  School  for  Girls* 

Oo  Loog  Islaud  Soaod«  44  miles  from 
New  York  City     An  id«al 
cuvironoieDt  for  study  and 
rvcreaiion*       Broad  culture, 
and  real  tnujiinj;  of  mlndf  b^y 
and  mannert.      Parents  ap- 
preciate the  mother  J  y  Interest  and 
tteoiion   shown    their    daughters, 
thorough  mentiil  culture,  and  th« 
gains  in  health  and  happiaeM.     It  is  a 
!  A«m€  scbo^ltn  the  highen  sense,    loler^ 
saedi»te»  Ac»detuic  and  Catt«^-e  Prepaci^  ^ 
tory  cluses  Seodfarcaial0j^4*  Address 
Mi&s  Coaniuaa  F  BaUH*  PaitvcsM^i, 
%*$  MApAlIir& 
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LESLIE'S    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE. 


Make  Money 

Making 

Ads 


(f^m 


Tho  elipen  hil- writer  eaaUy  g«tl 
bufilaeas  ou  l  of  u  ewe  papers  &Dd 

trAloed  towrltegoodadHbyoDe 
who  knew  how.  Anyooe  of 
ordinary  IntelUtreEJce  cad  l^ftra 
to  wrlt«  nds  tbat  pay. 

We  Can  Tmch  You  How. 

The  I.C.R.  lsttiebefltftdverllfl«tt 
corrupoDd«Dc«  scbooL 

^Tt  would  V«  n  relief  Iftbe  intmit 
tlon&l  C*-rTt**i|;»'»iflrinr*'  BchooLi  wAr«  to 
UBS  Kt  Li,'«Bt  onu  adTortiMfiDent  open  ta 
erltii'lim  U  w  uul  ct  bre*  ic  t  h*  nioiuxony 
of  canBt&bt  pralae/'-JcDiciOLd   AD^ 

W«  know  bow  t4  advertliie  Atxd 
can  teach  you  bow, 

Cmxiloyefi  Wftnt  t.C*  S*  Shidenti.. 

♦"ThrksemontliifcTter  enrol  Hr^B  In  your  Conr«h, 

TrtAtifcffitr  for  Hutlr.r  llrcHi  .  hi  ■,  Sl|  pin-  c«dL  IA' 
eraue  Ui  wlLvt.  I  kiH-w  nf^thing  wliAterer 
of  AdrertLsuiM  Iwf  one  enrol  Vlng,'' 

£^0 Aft  BaSTi.att,  411  SouOiwirk  S%,. 

at  Tbonru,  Oat 
WSITK  T0DA.T  for  fr»  AdTHtlilng  B<»U«| 

CoTtntspaaiAeacB  Kicbwlt,  Box    bji   .«3Dnui^ 


^»r- 


10  BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURES 

FREE 

Work*,  or  if  y.iB,  own  on* 
Uiai  la  ur't    tli^iTftEiA h I f  np- 

^it  n«ni|  yf»o  (m  teoD***  Eto. 
iNffcisLiful  pViunm  tif  ^tflif- 
Fpe.trr'a    liirfLi^nai    TtaB    pld'unsl  «T*  pirluliiKj  in    cpldrt 

uCL   bii'AVy   1^1  ■td   p-nf'Cr,  Kk>il    IhJLF   IH>   prill  LLDjf.      Tli^J'   W 

uMrtl  Af  |[vrr<|ir]Bla  fi^f  rmntDf  w  d^MirmtlTn  pnjq^w*,  W« 
■zial*  iklli  rifff  r  t4  FitatiW  u^  In  ^tid  jfiti  tti  Ftirai  at  Ion  iVul 
Wir  new  ftliil**ti  vf    ShakHpran"*  worki*  whlck  h  gro- 

Mr  nsUm  nnd  wrmfniJnr  ^  IvfiUikdA^  t£  ftta  An  uul  lut- 
f  lU  tiVmsStTf  MiriETT,  IB  iIKh  Ank,  ]T»ir  1<fffc 


CLASS  PINS  OR  BADGES 

For  My  Colleoe.  School,  Class 

Club,  Society  or  Lodoo. 
Direct  from   Factory  to  We 


We  make  to  order  Gold,  OoId-PUtod, 
Silver,  &llTer>PlUwl  Pb«^  Battooa  or  Med- 

■JiofftiidrwriptkHia.    Either  of  tbafeira 

•tyleiit]]iutntc<lin  ooo 
crtwocolon  muuimI,  uykUon  or  figures  If  noi 
BwMthaa  rikewa. 

SIhrer  Plate.  $1  doz.  Sample,  10c 
Ster.  Silver,  $2.60  doz.  Sample,  26o. 

Free— Large   CaUlogae,  lllnttrating  hundreda  i 

cfdMrtKiis.     Satlaf action  ana rantMfd. ' 

CUloloU   BatUma  ud    Ribbon  B^lffea  ml  low 
wkML    SpecUl  dMigU  and  esUmfttcs  fiw, 

Bastlin  Bros.  21 Z  S.  Av,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


A  Manager  Wanted 

A  Business  Opportunity. 

We  want  a  brlfrht  business  man  or  woman  to  take  tbe  man- 
aurementof  a  branch  of  our  Newspaper  Subscription  Afency. 
We  pay  salary  and  commission  on  all  ordera.  Many  have 
made  handsome  fortunes  out  of  the  Newspaper  and  Magailiift 
Subscription  business.  You  can  do  the  same. 

Write  To-day  for  ParHoulmrs. 
We  have  a  valuable  bustnees  established  in  eTerr  ooontf 
throughout  every  State.  Thia  business  will  be  turned  over  to 
our  manager.  A  big  return  the  year  around.  Territory  re- 
served by  contract  Think  of  the  many  people  in  your  tovn 
and  county  taking  papers  and  magazines  by  mail.  This  bui- 
iness  would  mean  a  handsome  profit  to  you.  You  can  beooms 
independent.  Act  quick] v.  Territory  closing  fasL  Write  oi 
to-day.  We  will  tell  you  all  about  our  plan  and  give  yoaref> 
ercnces.    You  can  begin  work  at  onoe. 

GRVMIAVX   NEWS  and  SUBSCRIPTION  Oa 

Incurpurated.    Capital  Stock,  f900,000. 

Dept.  A.2,  LE  ROY,  W.  Y. 

Nona  1 S  cents  for  S  montlu'  trlAl  — bncriptlaati 

The  Book- Keeper  aod 
Business    Man*s     Magazine 


A  tmoaion]ea4ivpaf(em«gu£fn«for  \u 
ra«hi?rt  anil  Miitlil«U  Meq,  II  te&ctbtt  Kbol' 
h'-eiklrnf,  Mh^rthauil,  Penn'i^Hniiibip^  Law.  A.dtTe^ 
El 9111(2.  Short  i'liti,  CpriMi rB.uc*fi  AwoiBtiWi 
ll!uiktt!|i^  ftusliit'M  Pointer*,  AiTvt34m|r  ArlA- 
rJietJc,  Liichtiiiiiff  CmtenistionK.  i0%i  ^^wtd- 
Si^lltng  rUui»  CrtaiL»  t    -   


(I  i>Oa  ifnar. 


r  i*wl>1t*ibliiit  r*.,  I4i.i 


SS  Fort  St..  Detroit,  M 


p^  are  successful  and  gaining  better 
•^  positions  and  salaries  studying  Um- 
■■z^-  trtcal  BngiaeeringeStmm  EngtneeriaCi 
^^^  Mechanical  Englneeriag^  Medumlcsl  Draw- 
ing, Electric  Motormaa'a  Coarse,  DyassM  Ttt- 
,  der'sCoiirae,  Short  Xlectrlcai  Course,  ArltlUMtic 
J  Algebra,  by  mail.  Text-books  free.  Students  helped  lo 
I  positions.    Write  for  free  catalogue. 

ELECTRICAL,  ENGINEER    INSTITUTEp 

Dept.  P,  ajoA  West  23ci  Street,  New  York 


EARN  A  GOOD  SALARY 


-pi 


LEARN 

TO  WRlTt 


Th*j  pas'  on**1ope  i^t  tlie  e»d  el 
Uf  week  tell*  wi^iLt  j\m  m* 
iiitli.      ThiCi  tita.n  mu&  Lfr^j'fu  U? 

.  H  loul&nr  trum  t^  ba  OioOpaf  wwk. 
Yf  u  ci\iiA  prol*ab*y  wmtmtm  on*  *l 
tkc-sf^  [HMilLl  ona,  7  ha  ^irldaliDV  tl  •bo«a 
^llB  a  bcELiitJful  propptnTtna  pent  tmik 
^ACE-DAVIS  COfiPANT.  ^^ 
SaltelOSt  0OWafc*ah  ATewme.  CM*a#«> 


LEARN  LAWho'Se 


W  e  nun  leaeli  yoa  l!7T  1 

eiHiLti!!  of  >fTAc1uat<^a  ttrorc  tl_  _FUmi 


tiT  ilkwftin  and  Rdac&lort. 
(  ollPi't,     J 'ne inarmloTT    anii 


Businfw    law. 


TttS  SPBACSim  eO]cli£eiroNI>EN€R  acH<NlL  OP  I,AWt 
aaa  Male«tl«  BalUlasb  VetNl^  Ml«h- 


Good  Salaried 
Government  Poaitloiis 

Yon  can  pat  yourself  In  a  ooo- 
genlal,  well  paki  apvemment  po- 
sition at  a  very  smaU  cost.  AJl  that 
Is  neoeoaary  Is  tbatyoa  stuOl  lis  as 
American  over  IS,  and  able  to  naS 
and  write.  Write  for  Ctvtl  ~ 
Booklet.    Bute  mm, 

lBteiwatl«aal  Cwiiifc 
Box  0110  " 


«r* 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE, 

Is  small). 


Is  small).   We  tM<di  hv  maU  onl^aad  gnmntee  neeeM._HnrHlreds  write 


at  your  home.   We  will  gire,  free,  ftoc^ 

poees,  coarse  of  4S  mnilo  lessons  for  beirli 
vanivd  paplU  on  Piano,  Oraan.  ^Ba^l 
CornM,    Violin,  or  Mnntfolin.  (year 


only  )« the  t'ott  of  postatre  and  the  ntnslo  yea  ImlwIM 

Wlah  I  h^A  known  of  yonr  school  before."    rnftlinW,Sfr 

[nltionoontraet,  address  17.  8.  8CHOOI«  OP  MI7SIC,  Bwc  SSO,  IS  Union  8«aare,  Mew  YeNP^  ■•  ¥•' 

LgSLYx'8  Magazins  has  no  connection  with  any  other  publication  of  similar  name. 


The  Theatrical  Profession 
Forms  a  Great  and  Mar- 
velously  Interesting  World. 

Personal  comment,  news,  lelc- 
grapbtc  and  mail  correspondence 
about  the  theater  all  contribute 
to  the  entertaining  features  found 
in  the  columns  of 

The    New    York 

Dramatic 
Mirror 

HARRISON  GRE}   FtSKE,  Editor, 

tltuflirftiiouft,  criticism tt  and  biofraphical 
recorda  combine  to  rnmlie  ilils  weekly  the 
rep  resell  ttttive  Aaierlcin  ihciirical  foumaL 
E6(tblbhed  ia  1879.  Cictn,  relii&le 
■nd  progrcflstve.  Sold  by  atl  ncwsdcatcri, 
Prke,  10  centH.  SubucHption,  $4.00  • 
fiUTm    Sftmpl«  copy  on  request. 

Publication  Office  : 
121  West  42d  St.,  New  York  eity. 


A  NURSE 


We  TtKtt  VoQ  by  MHI 

Thorc  \b  t»o  jirofr^tuD  opeQ 
io  *om*ri  tliftt  of.vm  to 
nt*nj  opportuDittei,  IxHh 
^^^^•^^^^  lut  tlrnftt  foud  kfiit  «&rnltif 
ntcney,  M  ih&t  of  nanlcif.  Tb«  work  \*  vieYmting  *e'4  viijoyAbla. 
On?  BTKlaatefl  MrnlBt  itoai  #14  to  %3ft  j*r  w^i-k.  WrtU  (or  frw  botiklvl, 
dweribjnf  flv*  4lfr«rc>it  ToanM,  tnclmlini  Speelihl  Oovne  for  Moili«T«. 
Ckl«r»  C«m«poad«se«  •cM«l  «f  Vvrtlnf «  6X5,  4«  ?•■  Bra  SC,  Vblaaf*. 


Bl 


SHOW-CARD  WRITER  S20'o$40 

Tbat's  what  jau  can  k>:'- that's  whai  j  ou  can<parn  every 
week.  Wecsn  t«ucti  you  by  mjiil  if  ymi  cuii  rejul  And 
wrlu^^  We  baveoojiUned  young  m<'n,/uff  o%tt  v/  school 
to  Iftk*  ffCfOd  posltmoe  in  thl<*  Une  of  work.  Kvcry  store 
uiMPB  show  cwrrts— tb«  df  m&Dd  Is  euormoua.  Write  for 
bhow  Curd  Writing  bcwklat. 

Ifilernitional  Corret.  Schoola^  Boi  91 1  S  Scfanlon.  Pm. 


out    charge    ciglu  complete  -  ^^ 


musical  compositions,  three  vocal  and  five  instm- 
mcfttaL  This  music  could  not  be  bought  at  any  retail 
store  for  less  than  $2,00,  Three  of  the  pieces  ar« 
copyrighted.  With  the  music  we  \\\\\  send  four  por- 
traits of  gfreat  composers  and  four  large  reproduc- 
tions of  famous  paintings  of  musical  subjects. 

Why  W  mmkm  TMm  Offmr 

\Vc  make  thin  offer  to  reliable  ttien  and  women  to  enabV  ua 
to  s^nH  informatiofi  reeardiriif  our  Library  of  the  World's 
Beat  Music,  which  i»  absolutely  the  best  coilcction  of  VLical 
and  itistrutuentAl  music  ever  published.  It  con  la  J  tis  in  ore 
music,  more  biogra.phir&  of  compo^r^,  and  better  iliu^irations 
than  any  other  music  library,  11  i*  for  g^eneral  home  use  and 
enjoyment,  as  well  as  Cor  students.  Sold  on  sniall  tnoiulily 
payments.  Send  ten  cent*  tn  siampa  or&ilvrr,  to  nay  fr-r  po«i^ 
aire  and  wmppinit.  Adctre*.*  Dept.M.  THE  l/NlVERSITV 
SOCIETY,  77  Fifth  Avcnin*  New  York. 


COUPON  • 


THE  UJnrKRSITT  SOCTCTf,   11  Utih  Anna*,  Haw  Twk 

P'''*!*  Mtn<l  fn<-  vouf  new  folio  contain Itiif  6  ewflplefe 
the  8  pictuft%  you  vtTet*     I  cncloMi  to  tci>t»  ti>  p*y  poftajce. 


Addreaa... 


"How  To  Illustrate" 

•t.oo 

IND 

"Art  of  Caricature" 

^  .so 


Tcacfa  thoroughlv  dmwingf  »nd 
111 uat rati njj,  in  all  i%m  branches. 
Price,  hoth  bonksi,  $I.2S  po«t- 
pftid.  iCt  pK.  illus.  cftt'^f  on  nviuest* 

BROWN   PUBLISHINC  CO., 
Boom    !(I4J.     1  14  Fifth  Av«.,  Naw  Y9rk<. 


Subscribe ^fot.  toTl^'F'.  ART  INTERCHANGE 


It  is  the  Oldest,  Beat  and  Most  PrOKre*slv«  Artsnd  tloui^e* 
hold  Monthly  Maf^azine.  Indii^pctiUHbit^  to  An  Workers.,  and 
art  invaluable  guide  in  All  Branches  of  Home  Decoration— JS 

centtacopy  at  alt  dealers.  Cue  year.  $4.00,  six  months,  $2.00. 

SPE.C1AL  LIMITED  OFFERS 

For  S2.00  you  will  pr-t  THE  ART  INTRPCHANOR  rn!nr>Ut« 
forl01Vlor^HS<S.  T     ^    no. 

For  $4.00  we  will  & 

for  1904  tree— tbu,  4^         ^  ,         [         ,    ;,.r 

only  S4.0O.  We  want  every  owe  to  become  iub»cribeni  to  this 
most  practical  borne  and  art  maeftzine,  und  for  ibia  reason 
make  tiie&e  ofleTs.  All  the  superb  color  and  other  supptemetila 
will  l«  included.  REMIT  NOW,  or  yoti  will  be  too  l«t«. 
lilustrated  Culaloi;  free. 


^'j^^ 


TUa  OP  WAU-KlUena  and  Puppies— Oil  Colors, 
Price  50  ccntd  If  aold  singly, 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

To  introduce  THE  ART  INTERCMANOB  into  new  homes,  and 

lliatrvery  Lf*-'    •   r.  .j.  r,    .     -  ■  ■>•  ihehigif*  cbafaclcf  of  our  wofk* 
we  will  send  t  only  25  centa,  a  specimen  copy, 

with  iwohfTJi'i  I  Lures— Tug ol  War  Hnd  Vloleta 

-^each  10x55  i;.-..^,.     ...<-<,  ivvo  studies  alone  ^cU  for  |t-oo. 


THE  ART  INTERCHANGE,  9  West  ISlh  Street.  New  York. 

VV'hen  writing  to  aitvertlacra  pleaae  mention  LeiiLtfc's  MAGAtrtrs. 


LESLlliS    MOSiULY    MAGAZISE. 


Pears'  Lavender  water  is  a  most  refreshing  addition  to  the  'totleL 

*Mtt  right*  nrrurrd  ' 

/.eslie's  Magazine  has  n>>  conncc\\oTv  yc\\\\  auy  other  vul)lication  of  similar  name. 


The  Proof  of  Quality 

in   cut   glass  is  the  finding    of  tbe    mark 

f3Aet 


engraved  on  each  piece.      It   signifies  blue-white  purity^   in  the  glass  itself, 

beauty"   of  design,  depth  of  cutting  and  lasting   briUianc/* 

"THe  MTorld's  Best." 


the  mark     awVi^  ^  ^  ^-^    of  * 

The  Libber  Glass  Co*,       •       •       Toledo.  O* 


the  proof 
^  quality^ 


When  Hrttmu  lo  advcrtiseri  plca^  tneniiun  1«ksi,ie'»  Macaiime. 


LESUE^S   MONTHLY   MAGAZINE. 


"W^l^ 


This  Ostcrmoor  Trade  Mark  Label 

in  red  and  black  is  sewn  on 
the   end    of  every  genuine 

Osterffloor  Mattress  ^15. 

Sen  I  by  l^xpres9«  Prepaid*  Same  Day  Check  la  Received 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  dealers  who  raise  the  jealous  crj-^  ''I 
have  one  just  as  good/*  or  'Mine  is  practically  the  same  and  I  can 
save  yoit  nit>ney" — their  mattresses  have  no  reputation  to  maintain. 
no  valuable  name  to  ruin/    The  safe  way  to  buy  a  mattress  is  to 

Send  for  Our  Free  Book 

and  learn  about  the  Ostermoor — learn  about  its  spurious  imitators 
— learn  of  the  danger  and  uncleannes^  that  lurk  in  horse  hair  with 
which  so  many  beds  are  stuffed.  This  book,  *' The  Test  of  Time/' 
consists  of  136  pages  and  illuminated  cover;  over  200  handsome 
illustrations  of  sleeping  and  comfort  suggestions — mattresses,  pil- 
lows, cushions  for  window  seats, 
cozy  corners  and  *'dens,"  and 
cushions  for  boats,  carriages 
and  churches.  It  is  mailed 
free    on    postal    card    request 


Re^ubiT  ,SiEes  srid  Price  i 

4lHtwld*,  Mlb»,  13,35 

Eiprciu  Cttprfa  PrcpKid- 
In  two  parts,  50  cents  extra. 
Sfxrc  lal  size\  at  special  prices. 


^Nixhls'FREETrial 

Sleep  on  tht  OiiTIISMOOh 
ihWly  nielli^  fi^ec  and  it  il 
ii  nnt  even  all  you  hjve 
hoped  fs>rj,  if  3,'oa  don*(  b«^ 
li«vt  JMo  be  Ihe  equal  in 
clcjiilincad^  durabllU^  *nd 
ConiEorl  of  iktif  $iQ,  hair 
m.lttrcBfl  ever  mlde,  yon 
can  Kct  vi^jtjr  mouey^  batk 
by  return  mail — "no  ques* 
lions  asked." 


05TERM00R   &  CO.. 

105  Elisabeth  Street  New  York 

Canadian  Agency:  The  Alaska  Feather  &  Down  Co.,  Ltd..  Nf  untreal 

NnTF'  ^^^  OsTKRMooR  mattress  is  built— not  stuffed.  Hand-laid  sheets,  each  of  the  full  site,  are  airefully 
i^^^ic,  compressed  into  the  tick.  Practically  un-wear-out-able.  reuininj  its  elasticity  under  all  sorts  of  hard  usage. 
The  OsTSRMOOR  is  vermin-proof,  cannot  get  lumpy,  never  needs  renewing;  an  occassional  sun-bath  u  all  ic  requireo. 


Leslie's  Magazimb  has  no  connection  with  any  other  publication  of  similar  name. 


>Xy£\2>    MONIHLY    MAGAZINE. 


DAYS 


t  c/Beinsf  Certam 


don't  guess— he  KNOWS  because  he  takes 
JT. 

>ut  of  fix  "  he  says  "Something  is  wrong  with 


to  KNOW  by  leaving  off  greasy  meats' 
y  half  cooked  wheat  and  oats,  white  bread 
I  a  plain,  nourishing  diet. 

Uy  KNOW  use  a  little  cooked  fruit,  a  dish  of 
ed  GRAPE-NUTS  and  cream,  two  soft  eggs 
UM  FOOD  COFFEE,  nothing  more.  The 
nick  relief  from  trouble  and  a  return  to  health. 


little  book  "  The  Road  to  ^Vellville"  in  each 


PE-NUTS 


advertisers  please  mention  Leslie's  Magazine. 


LESLlirS    MOMHiy    MACAtihU. 


Ciapy^t^t  t»a4  bjr  Hart  ScbftllMt  %  Mmm 

MOST  young  men  —  college  and  high    school   fellows,   of  good  taste  and    that 
modest    purse-ability    which    usually  goe^^  with    an    iiu  nnie  hv.nmvv  —  prefer 
Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  clothes. 
They  can  dress  better  than  usual ;  and  considering  styic,  lit  and  quality,  for  less 
money  than  usual*     Overcoats,  $15  to  $60.     Suits»  $15  to  $35, 

A  grcmt  irmy  of  yooag  ncn  loole  lor  our  libel :  tttiall  thing  to  look  lor,  big  thing  to  ftod, 
Style  Book  fof  vtx  f«ftt*, 


Han  SchaHncr  &  Marx 
Chicago 


Boston 


Good  Clothes  Makers 
New  York 


'^•^Likf  M4CAX1M1L  li;is  n'>  connccliotl  wtlh  ^t\y  uthtt   puttUw»i«Mti  of  »imitar   itutTtr 


•UBS    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE. 


letter  you  send  out 

)m  five  to  eight  cents — for 
d  and  envelope,  the  type- 
oostage. 

rence  in  cost  to  you  between 
and  envelope  made  from 
IRE  Bond  and  a  letterhead 
e  made  from  one  of  the 
ds  of  paper,  is  one-fifth  of 
le  most, — or  say,  two-and- 
cent.    of    the    whole    cost 

vorth  the  extra  two-and-a- 
to  use  Old  Hampshire  Bond, 
ark  of  which  identifies  it 
s  good  paper? 


>K    FOR    THE    WATER     MARK" 


iAMPSHiRK  Bond  is  j^ood  paper  for  com- 
ery,  is  the  testimony  of  discriminating; 
nany  of  them  have  told  ns  it  is  the  best. 
)r  yourself, — have  your  printer  show  you  the 
5  Bond  Book  of  Specimens,— or  better  still. 
3py.  It  contains  suggestive  speci- 
leads  and  other  business  forms, 
iphed  and  engraved  on  the  white 
olors  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond. 
n  yonr  present  letterhead. 

Paper    Company 

he  world   making  bond  pajx^r  exclusively 

Falls,  Massachusetts 


advertisers  please  mention  T.esme's  Macazime. 


LESLIE'S    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE, 


DIRT  IS  VARIOUS-always  out  of  place.  It  mars  lives 
and  homes  and  people.  'Tis  the  best  of  good  manners  to  be 
clean.  A  cake  of  HAND  SAPOLIO  is  half  a  social  introduction. 


CITY  SOIL  IS  SMUT,  smoke,  grime.  Country  soil  is 
just  clean  dirt;  wholesome,  but  not  pretty.  Both  yield  to  HAND 
SAPOLIO.  The  daintiest  soap  made.  Indispensable  to  every 
one  who  desires  the  real  beauty  of  perfect  cleanliness. 

THE  PORES  are  the  safety  valves  of  the  body.  If  they  be 
kept  in  perfect  order  by  constant  and  intelligent  bathing  a  very 
general  source  of  danger  from  disease  is  avoided.  HAND 
SAPOLIO  is  unequaled  as  a  gentle^  efficacious  pore-opener. 
Other  soaps  chemically  dissolve  the  dirt— HAND  SAPOLIO 
removes  it.  Other  soaps  either  gloss  over  the  pores,  or  by  excess 
of  alkali  absorb  the  healthful  secretions  which  they  contain. 

Its  price  is  small,  its  use  a  fine  habit. 


Leslie's  Macaitnc  has  no  conn^ctton  with  any  other  puhlication  of  similar  name. 


^Sim'S  MONTHir   MACA2Wn, 


K  CHILD    IN   THE  WAY  SHE   SHOULD  GO* 


THE  SIMPLICITY  OF 

Pearlines 

way  of  washing  has  brought 

Millions  of  Women 

to  use  it  and  be  grate- 
ful for  its  help— Besides, 
PEARLINE  washes  with- 
out injury  to  COLOR. 
FABRIC  OR  HANDS. 


S  SAFE 


A*»   safe    ill   ibe  bumc  a.^    .i 


kiUJicn  table  and  just  as  important.     \ 
may  be  so  fortunate  as  tu  never  need  the  services 
I   revolver  to  defend   your  life,  property  and  the  lives 
lose  depending  upon   your  protect iuii,  but  you  can*t  tell 
\  one  of  the  hundreds  robbed   and  murdered  every  year 
ected  that  he  or  she  would  be  tlie  next. 

iterJohnson 


REVOLVERS 


nade  for   your    protection  —  m    every   way.     The    *'Iver 
fison"   is  the  orit^fnal   safety  revolver,  and  the  only  one 
iih  a  safety  mechanism  wortliy  the  name, 
Itaw Mer,  « ft. 0|» I  n ttSHr rlefM,  t n. 00.    For  aale  hj  al I  HArd wAre 
&ud  Sf^rtinK  Gi>i*d«  d^uli^rt.    Loara  ftbout  \hvm  •LAjrwajr— it 
ivfftojiij  nothin((.    Ifynawlill  A!<k  for  U,  w©  will  tfliMlly 
Boad  j^ouourhrftfbt  little  tHX>klpt,  **8bntii'' 
to  nHhor  with  our  h&udsomti 


OHNSONS  AKMS  AND  CYCLE  WORKS.  FlTCmyRG. NVNSS. 
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W.  L,  DOUGLASS  I 


UNION 
MADE 

BR00K70M  UADS  THE  MEfTi 
SHOE  FASHiOHS  OF 
THE  WOfUn. 


FOR 
MCN 

W.L.OOUGLAS  MAKESAND  SELLS  MORE 

MEH'S  $3.50  SHOES  THAH  ANY  OTHER 

MANUFACTURER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  reason  W.  L*  DougEas  $3.50  shoes 
are  the  greatest  sellers  in  the  world,  is, 
because  of  their  excellent  style,  easy  fit- 
ting and  superior  wearing  qualities. 
They  are  just  as  good  as  those  that 
cost  $5-00  to  $7.00,  the  only  differ- 
ence is  the  price.     If  I  could  take 
you  into  my  factory  at  Brockton, 
Mass*,  the  largest   in   the   world 
under  one  roof  making  men's  fine 
shoes,  and  show  you  the  infinite 
care  with  which  every  pairof  W,L 
Douglas  shoes  is  made,  you  would 
realize  why  W>  L,  Douglas  $3.30 
shoes  are  the  best  shoes  prcKtuced 
anywhere,  and  why  the  sales  for| 
the  year  ending  July  lstJ904,were 

$6,263,040.00. 

If  I  could  show  you  the  dif« 
lerence  between  the  shoes  made 
in  my  factory  and  those  of 
other  makes,  and  the  high 
grade  leathers  used,  you 
would  understand  why  W.L- 
Douglas  $3.50  shoes  cost 
more  to  make,  why  they 
hold  their  shape,  fit  better,  wear^Tonger,  and  are  of  greater  Intrinsic  value 
than  any  other  $3*50  shoe  on  the  market  to^ay.  W*  L,  Douglas  guarantees 
their  value  by  stamping  his  name  and  price  on  the  bottom.  Look  for  It  — 
take  no  substitute.  W.  L.  Douglas  $3.50  shoes  are  sold  through  his  own 
retail  stores  in  the  principal  cities,  and  shoe  dealers  everywhere.  No  matter' 
where  you  live,  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  within  your  reach. 

"A8  Good  As  S7.00  Shoes  And  Wear  Longer." 

"/  us&d  to  wear  stJC  and  seven  dollar  shoes,  and  wear  them  all  out  in  a  season. 
For  the  past  five  years  f  have  u^orn  Douglas  4^. SO  shoes,  and  for  style  and  fit  they 
are  fust  as  good,  and  will  wear  two  seasoas."  CoL  C  C.  COR8ETT,  Boston. 

.  W- I..  Oouj^^^^wses  Coroim  Colt^^  ly.  i,    Oau&lmm   $2.00  ami  Sf.7& 

couct'de<l  even  where  to  be  the  finest  «f«»®«  {^^  ®^^-    ^^*'  ^"  '^  wonU. 
Patent  I-eathcp  yet  produced,  ,  Boyu  all  wmmn  ihemM 

G.  C.  ^  £.  Elf  Calf  always  gives  satisfaction. 

W,  L.  Ik^ugliui  bjiH  thp  iR^rgest  nbofl  nmll  order  business  In  the  world.  No  trtmblo  to  ^H  &  fit  by  mall.  Btate  iti* 
mid  width  ;  nnrrow,  rn^lfntii  ur  wide  toft ;  wHth  or  wtth^ml  eap  on  toa ;  kind  of  Ipathor  iletSfcni ;  laee,  button,  eiriigi-««a, 
or  blucher.    25o.  ©mlr»  jirflimyR  dpliTery.    1  f  yoti  dfeslfo  further  Infoniiation,  writf  far  lUmtmtefi  CatcUop  &f  Fail  Ht\fUM^ 

W,    L-    POUGLAS.    155    Sparh    Street,   BrocKton,    Maas> 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Leslie's  Magazine. 
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Mother, 

Does  your 
baby  chafe 
and  cry? 


INTMENi 


>im  Soap 

>  skin  as  soft  and  smooth  n?i  silk.     Ii  dev^f^lops  the  j^rowth 

,  soothing^  and  healing  ihan  the  so-calkd  baby  powders, 

og  the  pores, 

:  its  constant  use  makes  roughne5S  and  soreness.    SPIM 

n,  do  noi — cannot — clog  it. 

r  on  SPIM  Soap  babies,  nnd  yield  at  once  to  the  treatment 

Ii  soaps  so  frequently  used.     American  mothers  want  only 

oap  is  best  so  far— nothing  has  equalled  it. 

Send  You.  Free* 

t  Spim  Soap  and  Spim  Ointment,  If  you  are  unable  lo  obtain  Spim  Soap 
it,  icnd  us  his  name  and  addrc&i  and  %*■«  T"nU  sell  vou  direct  (po'itagv  pre- 
).  and  fur  y*^ur  imuble  in  &endins:  your  money  direct  to  us  wc  wilt  mail 
BaCHej.*'  The  hahy  in  tin*  iulvertiMtrnerit  is  *Utnc  of  ihc  400/*  Tlie 
er  S<>apor  Ointment  purchased  Ironi  your  dni^giisi. 

Lsh  Prizes  for  Beautiful  Babies 

OR    ENTRANCE   BLANK   AND   PARTICULARS 

!5c.  Spim  Ointment,  50c. 

'our  Monrw  ^o**  (f  <ii«9atitfitd  f**r  qh^  rtti^on. 

,  (Chas.  B.  Knox,  rr^-st.)     |  Kfloic  Ave.,  Jobostown,  N.  Y« 


there  is  a  package  of  Gelatine.  In  eight 
that  Gelatine  is  mine.  The  people  like 
ire  and  the  price  is  right*  If  you  have 
r    give    you    an    introducuon    to    Knox^s 


>f  love  at  first  taste. 


your  grocer*  (a  for  >sc).  If  you  cannot  get  it  from  yr»ur 
lend  you  a  copy  of  my  recipe  bcxik ''  Damty  Desscrta  (or 
ne— enough  to  make  a  full  pint  ot  Jelly, 

her  choice  presents  will  he  given 
a  lbi«  year.    Write  far  particulari. 

ivenue,  JOHNSTOWN.  NEW  YORK 

ertiscrs  plvust  mention  Ltsut's  Magaiiwe* 


I'radc  M;irk. 
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nn  wlio«haTmililniii«ir,  and  it  shaved  to  hin  Batiafactlon.  knows  how  Dee«8saryiti«  to  keep  his 

* --I  in  perfri't  «*ondltl4»n.    It  is  impossible  for  any  blade  to  do  its  work  properly  unless  stropped 

i^niiily.     The    HCIIf    STAR    STROPPER    ^^  «lw«>8  guarantee  the  perfect  condition  of  joar 

i^The  Steir  S^ifety  Raizor 

Tito  flnrt  and  only  Mfety  Razor  of  meohanioal  perfection  and  perfect  finish,  asanres  ease,  qnickaoea. 

iinluclettD  shHvc,  combined  with  perfect  safety  to  the  u^en  absolutely  impoesible  to  catorirntate 

>  no  face)  and  uiipecially  adapted  to  those  haTinir  a  Htiff.  thick,  wiry  beard.  Its  use  does  awajr  with  the 

eviU  of  the  barber  Rhop.  Money  and  time  saved.  Ready  for  use  at  any  time  or  plaoo.  This 

stood  the  test  of  over  6,000.000  users  for  over  25  years—this  proves  its  excellence. 

TbeinarllNfetir  Kasor  has  been  imitated  but  never  dapllrated.    (In  pnrefa 

plea***  remember  tbe  above  fact. )  CA  TA  LOG  VE  OS  REQUEST, 

Razor,  ooMplete,  $2.00.    ffandMme  Sett,  $3.80  and  op. 
New  Star  Diagooal  Stropper.  $1.50. 

KAHPFE  BROS.,  8-12  Reade  St,  N.  Y.  ■■"»!'KM!.?r52!:a?.|ig5r 


Lesue's  M/gazine  h9s  no  connection  with  any  other  publication  of  similar  nam^ 


MOmiiiy    MACA2INE. 


:  BOOK  TELLS 


ow  money  grows. 

ow  you  mighi  have  converted  $100  info 
$358,83. 

Ow  to  choose  between  real  estate  and 
stocks, 

ow  to  tell  a  good  investment. 

ow  to  choose  your  partners. 

ow  savings  banks  make  their  money, 

ow  to  protect  yourself  in  case  you 
should  not  care  to  hold  an  invest- 
ment  indefinitely. 

Dw  to  guard  against  uncertain  "prospects/* 

ow  to  invest  small  sums. 

ow  most  people  underestimate  their 
saving  capacity. 


advertisement  of  any 
general  "talk,*' about 
my  experiences  and 
St  you  only  in  case 
ofitably  invest  $10  or 
int  a  copy,  drop  me  a 
How  Money  Grows," 

?E  YOU  TURN 
YOU  FORGET* 

:ande:r 

partment 

dg..  Philadelphm 


l^etiO'ii  with  any  oihtr  public^lioi)  of  ajtniUr  nauk^. 


LeSUe*S  MOHWlr  }tfA(t>tti 


»Y  THIS  SIGNATURE  you  shali.  know  thk  O'SULLIVAN  RUBBER  HEEL; 

YOU'LL    riND     IT    ON     EACH    SOX.       IT    IS    A    GUARANTEE    THAT    YOU     ANC    CETriWa 
HCCLS    or    BRAND     NEW    RUBBCR   AS    fT   COMES   FROM   THK    BANKS   OF  THE   AMAZON. 


(rA  T  the  proent  time  ciude  rubber  costi  $t.  i  ^  per  pound,  but  k  Is  the  onJy  rubber  giving  railiency,  com- 
jt^V   ^^^f  drpendabiiity,  and  wejr.      These  sre  the  feature  that  hive  Cnkui^d  our  rubber  heel  to  be  recognu«d 
Q2lb     by  ph)Ticuns,  adopted  by  hoBpitib  and  used  by  hustlera.      They  are  a  relief  to  the  wor! '  :    -—   ■  '    '        3 
to  women  and  the  greatot  boon  ever  offered  to  the  public.      Remove  jif  in  walking,  give  - 
outwear  the  shoes,  but  like  all  othej-  good  thingif  have  tubftirutcs.     Siibstiluting  meani     :      ,         ^  .1 

other  make*  claim  to  be  as  good  ai  0*SULL1VAN'S»  but  where  they  dctruind  the  ume  price  tot  lubvti* 
tutes,  is  it  not  a  reason  you  should  demaod  O'SULLIVAN'Sf  —  the  only  kind  made  of  new  rubiict  P 


99    OINTi    KT    ALL    eCALCAA    4NO    A    TUlrLB    FOU     AtTAON* 
IMO,        t9    OSALCflB    OAMNOT    SUPrCY,    ftCNO    39    OCNT«    TO 

O'SULLIVAN  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Lowell.  Mass. 


Lttl'tt's  Maoaiimi  hai  no  coninxtion  witji  any   othtr  imTv' 


LESUt\S    MUhlHU    MAHAZiNE, 


9V^^ 


DO  IT. 


IF  YOU  do  not  live  within  calling  distance  of  one  of  the  78 
Regal  stores,  a  single  postal  request  wU  bring  to  your  very 
door  the  greatest  shoe  store  in  the  world — the  Regal  Mail- 
order Department.      From  its  unrivaled  assortment  of  hand- 
some Fall  styles,  giving   a   range  of  lengths,  widths  and 
shapes  found  in  no  other  shoe,  one  of  our  experts, 
who  has  fitted  thousands  of  persons  by  mail,  will  select 
a  shoe  which  will  fit  you  like  a  glove.     Our  former  un- 
excelled facilities  for  fitting  shoes  by  mail  are  now  just 
doubled,  for  we  make 

Regals  in  Quarter  Sizes! 

36  ]eng^ths«   8  widths— 2^if  different  fittings— in  each  of  our  75 
fashionable  Fall  models  !    You  have  only  to  choose  your  style,  and  we 
will  forward  you  a  Regal  so  minutely  accurate  in  fit,  so  exclusive  in 
design  and  finish,  that  even  an  expert   couldn't  ttU   it  from  an 
$8.00  shoe*     You'd  never  get  it  for  |3*50  were  it  not  for  our  tan- 
ncry-to*consumer  economies.     The  fine  gradations  of  our  quarter- 
sixe  scale  enable  us  to  make  Regals  the  most  perfectly  fitted  foot- 
wear in  the  world.     Shoes  a  "  bit  too  small  "  or  a  "  bit  loo  large  " 
are  a  thing  of  yesterday — if  you  get  Regals. 


Let  Us  Send  Yoii  Our  Fall  Style  Book- 
It  Costs  You  nothing. 

75  HANDSOME  NfiW  STYLES 

in  Men's  and  Women's  Fall  Regals  are  now  awaiting  your 
inspection.  See  them  in  any  one  of  the  78  Regal  stores, 
or  send  lo  the  M ail-Order  Department  in  Boston  for  the 
new  Fall  Style  Book,  which  is  the  very  next  thing  to  see- 
ing the  shoes  themselves^  Large  photographic  repro- 
ductions with  complete  descriptions  and  instructions  for 
ordering  by  mail. 

Regal  shfjes  arc deliveretl, carriage  prepa I  i  ■'■\^d 

States   or    Canada.   Mexico,  C iib.i,  Purto  }  p- 

jpine  Islands,  aiso  G^rm-jny  and  all  fMOnljir  C(^  '  i^st 

Syatem,  on  receipt  of  3KJ,75  per  pair.    (The  e\tr.i  2J  'crita  li  iot  dt:Uvef  y.) 

REGAL  SHOE  CO.,  Inc. 

lfaU-Ord«rll*»artiaua«  219  Summer  SL,  Bottan,  Maw. 

^T  B-STATii  iv  A-«  ur.  t.:<arvaTwJ  Stockton  St^.San  VraiiArboo.  Stu»-ST.%t  jnx  B— 109 

t  Jr  irt^jrn  ^?  ,  (  iiir  ,^;  J.        Sro  STAT107W  C-AlH  nih'tf  hv,  St,  l-out».      5u»-Sta  tton  U— 
«v-Hr,iJwiI  St.,  Nt.^  I  >rlc4m,      Si  u  liTAriON  t— C  W  Ultchalt  St,  VudiKt,  AllanU. 

LOWDON  POBT  DEPOT,  07  ORBAJ^SIDS,  EITOLAITD. 

Kri:*]  thmr*  rtt*  ilith>rre'<  llir-jMijIr  iltr  l-oii«lnu   V'M  I  **i.*rrinr>i.t  lu  iajf  tart  of  the 

t'tntcil  kinttdctn  OH  rcLcltPt  vf  18,  •. 

The  Largest  Retail  Shoe  Business  in  the  Worlds 


m  'ffcafii?  \pmm\ 


Wben  wnttuif  to  mlvcrthfrv  t»lctist  tneniioti  Ltsut's  MAOAitifi. 
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About  Your  Collars 

Style  13  ihe  important  thing  to  you. 
It  ia  to  u$»  Though  it  costs  fnoney  to 
originate  style  and  pat  it  into  colbrs, 
and  though  it  means  an  expensive  ex- 
actness thro'  a  mostly-hand-process  to 
keep  it  there*  we  comider  it  worth 
while. 


Tlie  new  wing  shown  above  has  that 
distinctive  3ly!e,  and,  if  you  care  about 
value  as  well,  is  four  ply  of  carefully 
selected  malerials,  with  gutter  seams  to 
prevent  raw  edges,— one  of  the  little 
things  that  adds  to  the  life  of  a  collar. 

Tkt^  cost  us  more  io  make 
Tkey  cost  you  less  to  'wedr 

Writ©  for  our  new  bDOkl^^t. "  BfMtcr  Collarup" 
lUutflmUnK  all  (^^  Gewnt  itvJfis.    Ank  Tuur 

a.Dd  iHiili^t  on  buvli}^  CnrllNi.OnQii  On}]ftri, 
tttT  ilief  ABE  belti^r.  If  lie  wlU  not  toppl/ 
yQv  we  will  bjmaiU 

CORUSS,  COON  &  CO. 
Dcpt.  U  TROY,  N.  Y. 


^rTk 


THE  FASTEPnCR  WITH 
A  BULL-DCHI  GRIP 

Washburne's 


P&tent 
I  m  proved 


Fasteners 

M«n  find  oomfort  uul  tJilllty  la  tHelY 
USD.     Applied  to 

Key  Chain  and  Ring  -  *  25cu 
Cuff  Holderas  -----  20c. 
Sc&rf  Holders  *  •  -  -  lOc^ 
Drftwers  Supporters     -     -     20e. 

LITTLE^  BUT  NEVER  I^T  GO. 
Sfinl  PoilptTtd.    C^fithffue  Free,    ^^tisf  fMrw  Aerr- 

American  Rm4  Company, 

t>6pU  47.  Wfticrbury,  Coiui, 


^;^gili^/^ 


t 


GOLD 

That  Won't  Wear  Off 

^is  roIJed  onto  the  metal  from  which 

Krementz  Plated 

One-Fiece  Collar  Buttons 

rtre  made.  It's  not  a  thin  electro  depos- 
ited coaling  that  will  soon  wear  through 
and  make  you  look  cheap,  like  most 
lilatcd  collar  buttons^. 

Jewelers  and  Haberdashers  tell 
Krementi  CoUar  Buttons.  The  genuine 
can't  break.  Look  for  the  name  Kre- 
mentz on  the  hack,  Send  for  our  book- 
let and  get  posted. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

37  Chestnut  Street,  Nttwasit.  M.  J, 


Leslil's  Mauazine  has  iiu  cuiiiiictioti  Mitli  any  other  ]iuhItcation  of  iiimilar  name. 
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THE 


JAMES  MEANS  SHOE 


,  Velret 
N.  Y,  t< 

rifavy  Sol*,  IVJce ilellTvrr 


Model  N<>* 
^592 


FOR  MEN 

is  sold  by  leading  retailers.  If  yout  retailers  can- 
not  supply  you,  read  the  offer  which  we  make 
to  you  below.  It  is  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  shoe  manufac luring  industry. 
THE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  THE  JAMES  MEANS  SHOE 
ARE  UNIFORM  THROUGHOUT  THE  U.  S.,  NAMELY 

$2.50  and  $3.00 

Send  postal  card  todny  for  our  Ulu»trit«d  Ekwkid!  15,  <le 
scribing  the  larjfc  v»riely  of  si  vies  which  wc  cunslafUlj' 
carry  in  Mock  ftt  factory  and  which  are  alt  easily  witbiiii 
your  reach. 

^  WELT  ^ 


Model 

No. 

6595 


JAMES 

MEANS 

SHOE 


IV, "  "^1'  !' 

'    >'^Vft- 

lit  > 

11.  I 

-lioe 
iKlid 

*^thri 

Tffl  ABOVE  TlUDl-MJUUC  18  STAJIPEO  !^''f  *** 

OJf  aOUBB  OF  ETKRT  PA  IB.    Fa  MODS  FOR 
MOSS  THAJf  A  qUAETEB  OF  A  CEimmT. 

OUR.    EXTRAORDINARY    OFFER. 

The  abm'e  cuts  show  four  immensely  popular  stvk*  of  the  Jameft  Mean*  Shoe.  VVhctc  not  obtainable  of  dealers,  we 
Will  send  any  of  iht-se  or  othor  5»'>ck  isivlcs,  delivery  charges  prepaid,  to  any  pojitoffke  or  express  office  in  the  Unitetl 
Stales  on  receipt  o!  I2.50  ur  l^  00.  as  indLcai  kI.    See  directions  for  ordering.     ISo  delay  in  filhni;  orders. 

W«  can  fit  you  &ccuxatoly.  Wo  tnautfurate4  this  syatenn.  and  we  had  It  in  successful  opera- 
tlor\  for  yee^rs  before  other  m^rwjfaLCturers  iKovj^ht  of  reskchlng  ovit  to  the  consxinners. 
Mail  ORDERS.- Direction*  for  Meaaurlnff. -Take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  place  il 
rljc  tlcK.>r.  Place  y»mr  fo4>l  upon  it^  and  then,  with  a  pencil  held  upright,  mark 
ihc  f!>liape  of  your  foot  on  the  paper  (fee  Fier.  i).  In  domg  this,  prc»s  the  pencil 
riirnly  against  your  fool  all  around.  Then  take  the  best  fitting  jtlioe  you  have  and 
^  mark  the  ishape  of  that  on  the  paper  in  the  same  way.  Then  take  a  tape  meas.ure. 
IT  a  narrow  %trip  of  paper,  and  measure  eaactly  where  you  *ec  the  lines  in  Fig.  2. 
In  doing  this,  let  the  tape  (ouch  at  all  points  wtlhoui  drawing  it  light.  Be  accu- 
rate-  measure   each   fout.   stockini^s  on.    You  are  nt)w  preparcrd  to  make  out  your  order. 

OlrcctJona    for    Orderinr.— T.nke  a  sheet  of  ruled  letter  paper  and  number  the  fines 

nm^  ^>*J*         fp,,^   1    to  16.      Then   fill   in  as  f'jllow*:     I.   Yotjr  Name.     i\  .Street   and   No.     3,    Post- 

office.     4,   Estpress   OfTicr.     5.   County.     S,   Slate  or  Terr      7,    Model    No.    ?ind   description   of  shoes   wanted.     8, 


iiouiit   of  your  remittance   enclt>«.e"d.     9.   How    many  pairs  ordered'     Nnw   the  fool   measurement «  foHowv     10, 
p.     11.  HecL     12,   Instep.     1M,    Wa)=it.     H.   Ball.     IS,  Toe.      16.   Size  and    width   worn.        Enclose    diA(;r:imA    of 


Anio 
Top. 
your   foot  and    shoe  with  iiif-r.i" 

TERMS.  CA5H  WITH  ORDER.— Refill ttancea  may  he  in  any  of  the  following  forms:  PostoflRce  order,  ex- 
ore-*  money  order  ur  h.iiik  dr.vft  Tf  none  of  these  are  within  your  reach.  *tnd  money  by  regi^itered  letter. 
In    th.Tt    r!>-e   pn-tect    c<i.ins   cnreruHy    l^v    \i,  rrtT>l"n?. 

TO  ALL  RETAILERS  OF  SHOES,  ff  the  ai^ency  for  this  celebrntcd  line  of  shoes  hn»  not  been 
esiahllKhcd  In  vour  vlclnUy,  wc  arc  prepared  to  moke  you  an  Intercstinif  offer.  Send  postal  to*<Iay. 
Our  Inrce  force'  of  salesmen  cover  the  lU  5.  Would  you  Hke  to  receive  a  call  from  the  one  In  your 
district?     Address  Dept*  15. 

CHARLES  A,  EATON  CO..    Maker,  of  the  Jtmf.Meim  shoe  for  Men   BROCKTON,  MASS. 


When  writ inff  tn  advertrw^r*  please  mention  t-Eftil's  MAGAriiri. 


iTor  all  ages— for 
^very  purpose. 
^Niade  of  the  best 
-N^'earing    leathers, 
i  rreproach  ab  I  e    in 
<*ty]e    and     linish. 
IVf  any  are  made  on 
special  lasts  origi-  . 
nating  with  us,  are  " 
nJiatomicaliy  correct  and  can* 
riot  be  found  elsewhere, 
OUR  NEW 

CATALOGVE 

contains  i,ooo  illustrations 
and  over  a,ooo  descriptions 
of  apparel  and  articles  neces- 
sary for  the 

Com|>let«  Outfminf  of 
Boys.  Girts  ^nd  Bab  Jos, 
Sent  for  4  ceots  po>ug<?. 

We  hotve  no  branch  slot) 

Corrt-iqHmdrMcf.  rrvmvt^  pr^m 

Address  Dept 

60-62  W.  23d  St.,  -  .  I 
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(fiS^^NS 


f  have  a 

Frame, 
you 


EDI^C  ^*^  Inlere^^tlng  lltListral«<l  booklet,  **TbeLlfe  of  the  Unibr^tla/'  IncJudliiE  ptiQ«o 
I  n  LC  '  ^  Plrst  CEtAn  to  €:arry  timbr^lla  "  will  be  »?Tit  on  request. 

The  life  of  an  umbrella  depends  on  the  strength 
of  the  framework.  No  matter  if  the  covering  is 
the  finest,  costliest  silk  or  the  stoutest  cotton,  ]f 
thi  ribs  art  not  properly  constructed  of  Btst 
Material,  the  disasters  portrayed  above  may 
be  antlolpated. 

If  you  would  have  an  umbrella  that  will  stand 
repeated  recoveringSj  see  that  your  next  frame- 
work  is  a 


have  one 
If  yau 


Writtt  To-do.y 
Foir  Booklet 


The 

Steel 

Frame 

Defies  the 

Wind  and  the 

WeMhor 


Only 
STEEL 

Frame  on  the 
Market 


Look  for  tho  N&me 
or\  tho  f raxDO 


^*&H7nfil 


9P 


It  is  made  of  best  crucible  steel»  properly  tempered,  care- 
fully  coated  to  prevent  corrosion.  A  kirdetied  rod  which 
will  not  bend  or  break,  put  together  with  phosphor  broiue 
wire*  Automatic  bulb  runner.  This  frame  is  g:tia.rante«d 
and  is  used  by  all  reputable  UnibreUa  Manufacturers, 

Look  fortti«  trBde-iiiark  ^i^t/fitfi^    on  your  next  purduM, 

If  Tott  »rQ  EinAbte  tc  boy  one  from  jour  de&ler,  i«iid  lu  tii»  iiAiDt;  uid  we  \f  ill  B«e  Tou  an  iqppU«d;.   HAnaf  ACtured  bjf 

NEWARK  RIVET  WORKS.  265  Ltkf&vette  Stro^t.  NEWARK.  N.  J: 


GET  QUALITY  CIBAltS 

FHOM 

ROGERS 

Under  tti«  moit  Iib«araJ;  propoiltloa 
In  Uio  world,  j),£hI 

SAVE  50^^ 

of  ordfn^rT  retAJ  I  t^rle^i. 
%ivLT  FroniffeKlpp.— Hend  4v.^o   for 

MCtdtiinr  10  and  wbeihcr  \hvf  null  jod  or 
iioi;,  ei.ii:[ipjiire  them  witb  %t\^  lOc,  ciEiir, 
And  if  Uiey  are  not  HtlifaciorT^rijiiim  iueh 
aji  fUEi  hMTft  lief£«&C  QUI  CixpetiMif  mod  we 

win  ftt  CDCO 

REFUND  THE   ENTIRE  AMOUNT 

in  I  Lvi^n  or  caili,  uyoutai. 

]ttflXAnT«  pure*  cl«ir  IIathii«  fOkr, 
Stitniara  wrftpjjt*r,  4'^  in.  Cai^riolinL 

Or  for  Ittr.  «ff  \iUl  glndly  tendToq  n^u 
a«4oriiiient  of  ISi'iKan,  ahowlnfE  fourTAh- 
eU^B  of  lOLViLjjd  tw{j-fur.fM]ujirterTmlueft: 
or  for  iftVc.  fth  eauAl  iiiowinA  of  Hl^l^- 
Omde^  fi^?.  *nil  lOr.  Tftlnn.  Send  for  our 
aatAlotfiie  ''I foiled  WpTerlei,"  wMeti  m- 
pUajii  oTerxttiiog. 

All  TruflfMiltllQB  Cluriv  Pnf  ild. 

llr.\i1ili',ick.K  Pi.— "1  firnl  vtiur  cigjis  ai-e  ■» 
Tepft^fRleci  In  joiij   i.lvefdvcmetLTi   ind  cktii- 

JOHN  B.  SOGERS  & 

fit  JjiftU  St.,  Blnfrhnii] 


COMPANY 


*    i 


Corn  Razor  ready  for  u 

STAR  SAFETY  CORN  RAZOR 

Manufactured  by  Kampfe  Bros.  (manufacturerB  of  the  oriciad 
and  only  safety  razor  of  merit). 

BE  YOUR  OWN  CHIROPODIST. 

No  skill  required  in  usinjg:  this  com  razor.  It  is  SIMPLE, 
SAFE  and  SURE,  and  wilfdo  its  work  quickly.  rclieWn«:tbe 
sufferer  at  once.  The  directions  which  are  sent  with  eveiy 
Safety  Com  Razor  i^ive  clear  instructions  as  to  its  use. 

Please  note  illustrations  carefully.  The^  wil  I  nve  yon  sooK 
idea  of  this  wonderful  invention,  which  will  absolutely  lemove 
any  oorn,  no  matter  how  hard  it  may  be,  without  cuttinir  the 
foot.  Price,  11.50.  Full  descriptive  caUlogue  mailed  on  reqoal. 

KANPFE  BROS^  8-12  Reade  %U  N.  f. 

STAR  HAFETrAAZORtnthumS^SSS 


Corn  Razor  with 


Be  Loyal  to  Your  Rarfy 

by  having  yauf  candidates'  pbotDgraphs  cm  a 

NOVELTY  KNtFE 

Siyte  119,  (like  cut)  V^%  inches  lonRt,  2  blade*,   (ru  31  ran  teed  best 

31  wi  li  t  V  mior  steel ,  f  u  I  ly  vmrranied,  ben  uj]  ( iJ  1  tra  ns  pa  rem  hxTi^ 
]rv  wiih  photoEfrunhA  oi  Roosevelt  A^Fairbatik* or  Parker 
&  Dbv^S  underneath,  otily  *l.lKf.  Vt  ith  your  n^me,  iiddrea^, 
sorieiy  tttiblem  and  yftur  phoiocraph.  20  cents  extra, 

Agentm  £vft  $73  to  $MBO  m  MamiM 

Send  s-reni  jtJTnp  for  c»tittTiru*  "K«ii  JtutdnffTlprth*'*  a^d  oar  srttt 
Mis  pr o(in .    W ri r^  r^ ,jic VI y  tot  tetrnt, 
,     NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO.,    $  Bar  St^  Cantoo,  O*    , 
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More 
Pin  J\Ioneff 


Save  a 
Voltar 


\ 


SHOZS 
TO^  WOTfEN 

Solve  woman's  most  serious 
problem— to  look  the  best  on 
the  money  provided.  Wearers 
of  RADCLJFFE  shoes  dress  as 
weJl  as  those  who  pay  a  dollar 
more.  Usually  some  feature  in 
shoe  building  is  sacrificed  for  a 
reduction  in  price.  Not  so  m 
ibeRADCLIFFE.  Style,  wear, 
comfon  and  economy  are  all 
included  in  every  pair  we  make. 

Aisk  your  deoiler  for  th^Ka 
Of  i*Dd  for  fr«e  Style  Book. 

THC  RAOOUFre  9HOK  CO,, 


-^^-'''''^T  RADE  MARW 

COfianiah  CL  6ducTL^^ 

COLD  MOULDED 

PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS 


^  _  €  eacK 

Alone  in   UnmaLtched 
Perfection 

Edison  Gold  Moulded  Records  arc 
sweet,  clear,  rich,  full  and  of    natiirsttJ 

tone.  They  arc  absolutely  free  frora 
the  disagreeable  rasping  sound  and  the 
objectionable  *'nasal  quality*'  of  the 
old  styles  and  imitations. 

The  finest  results  are  obtained  by 
using  them  on  the  Edison  Phono- 
graph,  with  its  wonderful  Heproduccr. 

In  vocal  and  instrumental  solos  they 
duplicate  the  original  in  every  quality, 
even  in  volume,  and  in  reproducing 
concerted  music  of  bands  or  orches- 
traSp  the  volume  is  a]J  the  average 
room  can  hold,  while  the  wonderftil 
rendering  of  each  delicate  fitite  note, 
every  plaintive  quality  of  the  violins, 
and  the  clear  resonance  of  cornet  or 
trombone  is  beyond  belief  tilt  you  he'kr 
Jt.  Dealers  everywhere  are  anxious  to 
prove  this;  but  if  there  is  no  dealer 
near   you,   write   to   us   for  catalogue. 

The  Edison  Phanograpli  fills  ereir 
cmurjffMicy  when  entrrtainm^  friends 
and  Kupnlics  ev^ry  miuica)  need  of  ihe 
family— for  dancing,  for  quiet  evcnlti^^ 
at  home,  or  for  educatinir  the  chifdren. 
Thousands  of  Hecorda  to  chooie  from, 
and  25  new  ones  each  month.  Get  the 
catalogues.     Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

NATMNAl  NtNMRira  M^  •rilfle,  N.  X' 

NEW  YORK  CHICAOO  SAN  PRAWdSCO  LOWPOW 
^  C.  S.  UMMflt  CMTKi  tOKht  br  Edimm  PkMMTUb 


T.vsLTE*s  Magazini  hfts  no  connection  with  any  otner  publication  of  similar  name. 


Tlw  Name  Has  Ihrn   J-amotUS  For   Over  Eighty-one    Years 

lyrORE  than  fourscore  years  of  experience  in  Piano* 
forte  building  is  exemplified  in  the  Chtckering 
Piano  of  to-day.  Its  tone,  of  exquisite  quality,  is 
peculiarly  its  own»  no  other  maker  having  succeeded 
in  reproducing  it 

CHICKERING   &  SONS 

CvTALocirit  UiH>M  Rngirtrr  £fi4U/i^A^*t  tSij  802  TuxMoirrST.  BonpM 


\V  lif  n  wnntiitf  i*i  a^iien\%^T%  n*ra*<r  iT>«niT*jri  il^ih 
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OU  can  attach  the  Ccdl- 
lan  piano  placer  to  any 
piano^    and    ^with    it   play 
any  music  you  wish,  in  a 
I  better  and  more  satisfying  mao- 
ner    and   with    less    fussing    with 
complicated  levers,  etc  than  yon 
can  with  any  other  piano  player 
The  operation   of    the    Cecilian 
is   perfectly    simple,    and    yet   its 
musical    performance    is    artistic 
m  every  sense   of  the  word.     It 
is   under   your    absolute    control 
all  the  time.     You  can  play  anv 
niusic  just  as  it  should  be  played. 
I  hrtng  out  all  the  effects  jrou  de- 
sire, put  all  the   expression  yoti 
I  please  into  it,  nnd  do  ft  without 
such    excessive    effort    that    yon 
foreet  to  enjoy  the  music. 

The  perfection  of  the  Cecilian 
Is  in  its  simplicity  and  its  easy 
operation.  It  makes  your  piano 
a  source  of  positive  enjoyment 
to  every  member  of  your  famfly. 
for  they  all  can  play  ft. 

The  price  is  $250,  bwt  you  can 
buy   on   easy  monthly   pa3m[ients 
if  you  wish. 
Booklet  tmdfttS  if^ormaiion  teni  4m  f-eqme^ 

F&rrand  Organ  Co^    I^pt  Cj 

L^n don ,  Cti g .         D etr Ait.  Mi oH« 


Take  Water 


When  nature  has  the  best  of  you,  acknowledge  it  like  a 
man  and — Take  water.  When  over-indulgence  in  the  good 
things  of  life  has  had  its  usual  results,  take  water  at 

FrencK  Lick 
West  Baden  Springs 

That's  what  these  wonderful  waters  are  for — to  take,  to 
straighten  out  your  system.  Your  trouble  is  located  in 
stomach,  liver,  kidneys  and  bowels,  and  the  waters  of  these 
world-famed  springs  are  the  best  and  most  natural  remedial 
agents  for  such  ills.  A  short  ride ;  finest  hotels ;  pleasures 
galore ;  health  sure. 


£xcursfon  rates  and  good  train  servloe 
from  all  parta  of  the  couutr>'. 


MONDN  ROUTE 


Booklet  telling  all  about  the 

and  giving  liitof 

houBcs,  with  their  rates,  mt  free. 


r  hotels  and  bcMutUny 


FRANK  J.  REED.  G.  P.  A..  206  Custom  House  PI..  Chicago. 
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"     IF  it]»  an 

ELGIN 

the    star 
is  ofi  time^ 


tvcry  Elgin  watch  has 
the  word  'Xlgin"  en- 
graved on  the  works. 
Guaranteed  by  the  world's 
greatest  watch  works  and 
sold  by  every  jeweler  in 
the  land.  Send  lor  free 
booklet  about  watches. 

Z.LGIN  NATlONAt 
WATCH  COMPANY, 


•SHEET  MUSIC  BARGAINS' 

9c,  and  |  7c.  BACU,  POSTFAIH. 

1n*triini«ii]t»1 1  fl«.  «a«lL  Sonffs  r  t  Te«  e^elk* 

rUf!  maV.  F:.e.  Vir^aticns.  AlwJivi  in  \\\r  W*y. 

HI  OIJ  Kctitutky. 

.  r<  k  t 

in  Home  Tw  Much  Tf-^iMe. 
SonViiOr.eiirli. 


iTiffir 


t-t  Sl 


iitiier  Tliuei 

ted). 


tiNrtot 


JMAndoIln  ? 


V. 


Ocir                               Tie  jii  ererj' partitMl-if  li     ■ 
froniyi^i  ...,,,.    leiicx  it  (ruHi  50  teur%  uf«  ,  i. 

\%'nte  (i>t  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

TB0tr9A»D8  or  PlKCKSt  AH  I^W  AM  O  CI 

B.  MVREX   MUSIC   CO..  18  C  22d  ST..  NEM/ 


VOUK 


nENT^nTiJ^A 


I,¥Slie'i  W^dhtmn  haj  n«  rnritircfidn  wffli  urn 
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Columbia  Graphophoncs 


BEST    TALKING 
MACHINES    MADE 

$5  TO  $100 


A  NEW  TYPE 

Solid  Mjihogiinr  Ctbtttet— 
Brautiiul  in  Dc&ign  —  Pmno 
Finish  —  An  Onrnintal  wher- 
ever pbccd— Nothina  so  Heau* 
lifui  was  evirr  offered  at  ski  low 
a  price,  Absolutr  Perfect i«n  J 
Sound  Reproduction.  AH  il  '. 
Volume^,  Tone  and  Beamy  ti 
the  Original  KcuJition. 


Price, 


$50 


00 


GRAND    OPLRA    REC- 

<  I k  I  ►S.  By  Scnibfuh,  lidouard, 

kc,     Schuiniitui-lieliik, 

i  *c    Adams    and    other 

_..:„  r^    of    World-wide     fame. 

The  voices  of  these  gre»l  arti'its  arc  repfoduceil  with  all  their 

ori^iudl  ttme  color  and  beautiful  moduktioiu.     Seod  for  Grand 

Ufjera  record  QataJoguc. 

RECORDS  BY  OTHER  FAMOUS  SINGERS.    Our  records  of  the 

voue»  nf  the  artists  of  the  Imperial  Court.  St,  Petersburg.  4tnd  of  the ereat 

singers  of  It4ily,  Germany,  Austrin,  Poland,  etc. ^  are  superior  to  alt  otber». 

Our  bandtfccorfk/made  in  Europe,  are  aUo  of  the  hi£hcs.t  order  of  cxccUence* 


25c. 


COLUMBIA  COLD  MOULDED  ^ 
CYLINDER.  RECOR.DS 


25c. 


COLUMBIA  CTLtNDER.  RECORDS  kre  world-fkinous— LOUD— CLEAR— BRILLIANT 


COLUMBIA  DISC  RECORDS 

7  indi,  so  ceatt  etch ;  $5  ^er  doxen. 

10  lAclLp  $1  each ;  $10  per  dozen. 

Cftad  OfCTA  ftecordA  <  10  Indi  discs  snlj>«  $3  eadl. 

An  unlimitcfJ  slock  of  the  newest  popular  hits,  ballads,  de- 
■cripiive  songst  marches  and  dance  mu«»ic  in  both  DISC  aod 
CYLINDER  records.    Send  for  latest  lisu 

ANOTHER  COLUMBIA  TRIUMPH,— T?  i*r 

ihown  in  the  illustration  h.i&  <a  new  needic-huldir  •  h 

is  much  more  quickly  and  easily  manipulated  ti  w 

Greatest  imprmement  yet.  You  ahoitld  have  it.  I  radr  in  your 
old  reproducer  lor  a  new  one.  Liberal  allowance  rtmde  for 
old  reproducers. 

The  word  COLUMBIA  on  &  Talking  Machine  or  RenW 
is  alwa\-»  a  s^uarantcc  of  qimlitjr  and  merit. 


FOE  SALS  BT  ItEAlEftS  EV£STWHZS£  AHS  8T  THE 

COLUMBIA    PHONOGRAPH    COMPANY 

Pioneers  and  Lesders  la  Uie  Talkla^  MacJilae  Art.   Grand  Prlxti  Fa  *ls»  1900. 


Niw  York,  351  Broadway. 

Uptown,  Rrtail  f>n]v,  ftt?  Broadway. 
Cmr-:,  -       ■■■■'  ^"   '     -'   '* 
Pit  1 1  ;  -rket  Street. 

St.]  oBuildiJig). 

BOST(»\,    in.}     I  ICiTii-lU  MTt'cr. 

BALTHfORE,  3i^\  N.  HoTward  Street. 
CLEViaAND,  Cor.  Euclid  Ave.  and  Eric  St. 
BoriALO.  645  Main  Street. 
Saw  Fkaxcisco,  laj  Ge^ry  Street. 

rr«?rT?*WATt.   TT7  TTo  Wcft  Fourth  St* 
■'         .Avenue, 

Caoal  Street* 
.ni  Avenue, 

MiLv:.\i-ii  KL.  3yi   J  .. -t   Water  Sliest. 


Washjkoto.v*  1*1  a  F  Street.  N.  W. 
Toronto,  Oktaiiio.  107  Yongf  J^treet, 
MiNKJCAPotts,  ij  Fourfl    '  uth. 

LvDUNAPOLis,  48  N.  V  Street 

Kaksas  Crrv,  1016  W  j 
St.  Paul,  386  Wabasha  >nc«  i. 
DKNVKJt,   50^-507   Sixteenth   Street. 
Patkrson.  fJ.  ),.  to»  M.irkel  Street. 
St.  JodCPii,  Mo  '   '  3  Street. 

OltAHA,    163 1    1 

Los  AffCEtEs.  ^i  ila  Street. 

XIemfbis^  joi  Moiri  MT!-<r 
PoRTLAKD,  OftK.,  laS  Seventh  Street. 
Oakiaw>,  Cai...  5ij  Thirternth  Street, 
SfRiNcrilxD,   Maso.,,   r6s   Main  Slrwl, 


TEJtRC  HAitTit,  9\  S.  Seventh  Street. 
DtJBUQLE,  633  Main  Street. 
Sackamc^tto^  Saa  J  Street, 

London,  If  Weja/e.  fUtaih  8q  Gr«aC  East- 
em  Street,  E,  C, 
Retail  Branch  Store,  aoo  Oxford  Sl^  W. 
Paris,  hi  and  iij  Rue  Montmortre. 
Bjckun,  71  Rittenlrasae, 
ViEMNA,  Setlergasse  No.  14. 
St.  PsTtK&suKG^  jt  Nevski  Prospect. 
Glasgow,  50-SJ  LTnioti  Street 
HAMBtTKO,   Adolphsplata  No.  j^ 
Milan,  q  Via  Dante. 
Crrv  tjf  NiEXico,  CaHc  de  SantA  Ckra  iS|. 


Wben  writing  to  advertisers  picas?  mention  L&s[.ik's  Macazznil 
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!    A  SK  any   city   man  who   may  be  stopping  for 

:  '^*-    a  time  In  the  country  what  he  misses  most. 

.  and  it  Is  ten  chances  to  one  he  will  reply,  "My 
cold    shower-bath    and    rub-down    every    morn- 

j  ing."  Surely  the  morning  bath  is  one  of  the 
Joys  of  living  that-  most  country  dwellers  are» 
ignorant    of.     Their   remoteness   from   a   public 

I  water  supply  has  left  them  entirely  unac- 
quainted   with    that    splendid    invigorator    and 

'  natural  tonic,  the  morning  bath.  If  it  be  true 
that  "cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,"  then 
must  the 

Hot- Air  P\imp 

go  hand  In  hand  with  Christianity,  with  civil- 
ization, with  the  better  and  cleaner  life.  Let 
any  dweller  in  a  country  cottage  or  farm-house, 
no  matter  how  remote,  once  harness  the  power 
of  a  little  ilot-Air  I'ump  to  any  handy  spring 
or  brook,  or  well  in  the  dooryard,  then  will  he 
have  at  hand  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
wh it'll  cc»me  from  having  running  water  In  the 
hoiLso,  and  experience  for  himself  the  feeling 
which  in.spired  the  eminent  divine  when  he 
said,   "Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness." 

Tlie  IIot-Alr  Pump  Is  an  enKint'  of  low  power  which  cannot 
explode,  workiHK  wiih  Just  torre  enoUKh  u>  piuup  water;  harinff 
no  wasU)  power,  it  iim»t  be  efonoiiiioal  tn  0|>eration;  aa  It  is 
{•ractk'ally  auroiiiatlc,  i  i  re<iuirc8  no  cAre ;  and,  being  independ- 
ent of  wind  or  weather.  It  is  oorwUiiit.  I >e!it*riptlye  Catalogue '*C" 
sent  free  on  applicatiuiu 


The  IIoi-Air  l*unap 


Rider- Ericsson 
Engine  Co. 

as  Warren  St.,  New  York. 
40  DearNirn  St.,  ChlcaKo. 
40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
SM  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 
tai  Craiic  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
22  Pitt  St..  Sydney.  N.  S.  VT. 
Tenient4>-Key71.  Havana,  Cuba. 
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Breaking  the  Record! 

From  \h^  moment  we  threw  m  the  clutdbp 
MOTOR  eclipsed  every  record  ever 
made  in  publishing,  completely  otit-dis- 
tancing  its  rivals,  and  now,  with  its  50,000 
reader-power,  is  reeling  off  new  records 
at  a  terrific  pace. 

Our  engine  of  circulation-getting  ha^ 
never  once  missed  fire;  it  has  had  no 
sooted  plugs,  or  run-down  batteries,  or 
poor  contacts,  or  choked  carbureters. 
The  oil-feed  of  advertisers,  working^  free- 
ly; has  kept  every  part  in  perfect  lubrlca* 
tion.  The  whole  chassis  of  get-there-ness 
is  as  strong  and  perfect  as  at  the  start. 
There  have  been  no  punctures  or  blow- 
outs: nn  pumping  of  the  tires  necessary, 
The  gasoline  tank — 
But    if   you    are    interested    in    motoring, 

.^end    us    a    little   gasoline — a    dollar a  S 

months'  subscription  to  MOTOR. 
Do  this  NOW:— Write  your  name  and 
athlre^s  in  the  blank  below,  tear  it  off, 
enclose  it  with  a  dollar  bill  in  aa  envelope 
arifl  mail  to-day  at  our  risk.  Then  we  will 
st'uJ  you  MOTOR,  the  National  Maga- 
j^ine  of  Mnioring,  for  6  months  (regular 
priL-o  $.1  a  year),  and  a  copy— FREE— -of 
C;.\SOrJNE  AUTOMOBILES— a  hand- 
snmely  hound  book,  printed  in  two  col- 
■  irs.  dc?^cnbing  and  illustrating  80  differ- 
ent standard  makes  of  motor  cars. 

Fill  Oat— Cut  Ont— Mail  To=day! 

MOTOR»  1789  Broadway,  N-  V.  Oty  s 

Emimed  is  $(,  for  which  send  mt 
MOTO/e/Qr6nionths.  Ahosendme  P'REE 
a  copy  of  GASOLINE  AUTOMOBILES, 

Name . _ _ 

Address — „,_ 


Leslik's  Magazine  has  ni>  connection  with  any  other  publication  of  similar  1 
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The  Best  the  Field  Affords 

Bt*  Reason  of 

I — Oldsmobilc  motor--^4pc  product  of 
over  twenty  years  successM  experience. 

2 — Simplicity  of  mechanical  construction- 
The  absence  of  all  gaskets.  Cylinders  and 
cylinder  heads  cast  integral  Bearings  sdf- 
oiling;  cam  shaft  gearing  entirely  encased. 

3^ — Easy  to  start— absolute  impossibility  of 
"kicking  back"  in  starting. 

4 — ^Style,  comfort,  power,  plenty  of  speeds 

S-^Light  Tonneau  Car  equipped  with  tilt- 
ing steering  post,  divided  front  seat,  honey- 
comb radiator,  etc« 

On  the  fecenl  Automobile  Tour — f!rom  New  York  to 
St  Louis— the  Oldsmob]le  Tonrv^Au  Car  easily  held 
Its  om  with  cars  <:osilo£  from  three  to  fifteen  times  es 
much.  It  maintained  an  average  speed  of  twenty 
silles  an  hour  over  tlie  entire  trip. 

Oldsmoblle  Standard  RunatKiut,  $650.I>0|  QldfinoblleTouHng 

Runabout,  $750.00i  Oldtmobite  Light  Tonneau  Car,  $9^0.00. 

All  prices  F*  O.  B,  Factory*  Catalogue  free*   Address 

Dept,  M, 

Olds  Motor  Works 

D«tiroit«  U.  S.  i^. 

Mtmbtrofibt  Aa»ociAtton  af  Uc*msed 
AnUfmoHU  MAmu/aciwen 
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This  fransmlssion  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  %vhy  a  stock 
Cadillac  with  an  8V4  horse- 
poiver  motor  made  144 
miles  over  rough  and  hUly 
roads  In  5:38— the  poiver  Is 
alt  used  In  driving  the  ear* 

Tbe  CAdillBc  trmncmlHloTi  rmliDdlc*  i'Lren(!tb  with  KLni,- 
pllclt;;  long  »ervii^  witliuut  ttoiK— ftftrt  ii  only  cui**  of 

In  dciiirn  uid  workJUftn«bi |>.  LeE  iu  Kiul  Toa  booklet  U 
AQd  £iTe  Tou  Uie  iuiri«  of  thfi  neunl  CAdlllAe  m^""? 
wbeT«  you  e^n  ntiaff  yotinelf  Ibiil  QOlMnir  mt  ttQahie 
tbe  money  «>q  lulg  tha  CaiULllKe.    Prices,  |:mi  to  fnuo. 
CADILLAC  AUTOMOeiLf  €0.,  Detr«it.  Mich. 


GUNS 


I30.00. 

H.&D. 


We  are  going  to  sacrifice  ten  Ihoo- 
sand  guns  this  fall  at  prices  never 
offered  before.  Good  Breech  Loaders 
$4.00.  Our  Special  Doable  Band 
I10.00  Gun  equal  to  others  costing 

Send  2c.  stamp  for  complete  catalogue. 

FOLSOM  ARMS  CO.,  314  Broadway,  New  Ytrk. 


To  Owners  of  aasollae  BnclBts. 
Attt4HBobiles«  Luinchca.  EK. 

^^Auto-Sparker 

does  away  entirely  with  all  staiiiBc  ^ 
running  batteries,  their  annoyaace  aad  n- 
pense.  No  belt—no  awUch— no  baneris. 
Can  be  attached  to  any  engine  oov  BSlac 
batteries.  Fully  ffuaraLatced ;  write  f> 
descriptire  Cauio^e. 

MOTSINOER  Device  MPa  00. 
2«  Main  Street,  Peadletoa.  Iii. 


Matthews  Torpodo  Laanehos 


B\iilt  to  PlefiLSo  the  8«Jlor. 

Sizes  x6  ft.  to  70  ft.— anjr  power  installed.  Price  Inclodci 
full  equipment  except  engine. 

Matthews*  Motto:  Safety,  Comfort,  Speed.  Cabin  CrniiiiC 
Launches  a  specialty.  Finest  catalog  issued  to^daj,  nc 
Send  for  it  and  frame  the  cover. 

Agencies  in  all  cities— Chicago  office*  1409  BUcUgMi  ia%, 
THB    MATTHBWS  BOAT  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  304,        ..... 


Leslie's  Magazinz  has  no  connection  with  any  other  publication  of  similar  name. 
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"  -at ion  Licen^d  Automobile   Mf .^ri, 

erf  please  jncntion  L«SLt£*5  Magaxine. 
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VELOX 

All  the  beauty  of 
platinum  and  none 
of  the  difficulties. 

Ask  yoflr  daairr  or  Wrilm  us  f&r  a  copy 
of  thw  fiffbr  VmtQi  MannaL 

NE^PERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAM  KODAK  CO,, 


Electric  HashligM  HadiH 

A  simple,  safe  and  inexpensive  ma- 1 

chine     for    taking    flashlight    photo-  | 

graphs.  The  only  practicable  machine 

for  amateurs.     fir^.-^-^'^'S^        WS^' 

Price  "^ 

$5,00 

postpaid. 

Money^  re* 
funded  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory, 

E.  C.  DODCC  dL  CO 


THE  WORLD'S  HEAI>QUARTERS  FOR 

Electric  Novelties  and  Snpplie& 

IP  IT'S  BLBCTRIC  WB  HAVB  IT. 
WB  UNDBR8BLL  ALL. 

Battery  HaasUiir  La»»     .  f,m 

VBlepkone.  eoMplete     •.••^  S.M 

i^A,     Bleotrfe  Door  Bells  •    l.M 

BleetrtoGorrlAirelAaipo  .     «.•• 

Hylotvra-^iowBlAMpo     .       .M 

I  •S.OOHetfloolBAttorlee  .    •.•■ 

•l«.OObelt.wltli8«e»»n^  •.•• 

Telemvli  Ootflto    .       •      .    S.M 

Battery  Motors    .     1.00tol«.M 

Bloyele  Bleetric  laskto  9  to  •.•• 

Bleetrle  Ball  way    .  .    •.!• 

Pocket  Plaeli  fjffhts     .       .    l.M 

nrecktleliifflits  .      .    l.M 

Send  for  free  book.  A  gents  wanted. 

OHIO  ELECTRIC  W0RK5,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


$S  KIrelric  Hud  Lutrni. 


A^n 


FOR 

10  CENTS 

IN  STAMPS 


Pocket  MdLps 

AND 

Road  Guide 

These  maps  are  beaulif iJly  printed  in  colors 
and  show  on  a  large  scale  the  streams*  lakes, 
highways,  trolley  lines  and  railroads  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  reached 
by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  and  its  comiection& 

Invaluable  to  Automobile  To^irtstep 

Fishermen  and  Travelers« 

A  good  map  is  a  silent  courier  of  out-door  en|oyiiiait     Each 
of  the  maps  in  this  edition  is  1 7x28  inches.     They  are  aeatly 
bound  in  one  cover  and  may  be  had  by  sending  1 0  cents  in  stamps  to 

T>  W.  LEE,  Gen.  Pass.  A^ent,  Lackawanna  Railroad,  N.  Y.  City. 


LKSX.»*ft  MAGAztira  1;&i  DC  eiiftnectbfi  with  any  othe^-  publicatioti  of  simtUt  mtm. 
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RIFLES  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  HUNTING 


The  longer  you  use  a  AATinchester  the  better  satisfied  you  will  be  that  it  ia 
the  most  effective  and  reliable  make  of  hunting  rifle  on  the  market  to-day. 
Winchester  riBes  are  designed  to  handle  all  desirable  types  of  cartridges 
and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  kinds  of  shooting  and  a  wide  diversity 
of  tastes.  If  you  want  satisfactory  results,  always  use  ^A^inchesterguns  for 
all  your  shooting  and  Winchester  make  of  ammunition  for  all  your  guns* 

5««  OUT  Bxhfbiti  in  Manufactar§t  and  FUh  and  G&nut  BniUUngt  at  St.  Loa/i. 
W1NGHESTER   REPEATING  ARMS  CO.      .      .      -      *      -      NEW   HAVEN,   CONN. 


*  *  There*!  reczeatloa  In  the  boolu  tbemNlyMt" 

77  Information 
Bureaus  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines 


Eacli  city  ticket  office  of  the  New 
York  Central,  Boston  &  Albany,  Mich- 
igan Central,  Lake  Shore,  Big  Four, 
Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Erie 
&  Weslrm  Railroads  in  the  cities  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Worces- 
ter* Springfield,  Albany,  Utica,  Mon- 
treal, Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
Niagara  Falls,  Toronto,  Detroit,  Cleve- 
lancl,  FMttsbur^,  Columbus,  Indianapo- 
lis, Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Denver, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  Los  Angeles 
and  Dallas,  Texas,  is  an  information 
bureau  where  desired  information  re- 
garding rates,  time  of  trains,  character 
of  resorts,  hotel  accommodations,  and 
a  thousand  and  one  other  things  the  in- 
tending traveler  wants  to  know  will  be 
freely  given  to  all  callers 


Defy  the  Coldest    Blizzard  with  a 

Vestibule 
Storm  Shield 

It  keeps  the  driver  warm  and  dry  as  in  a 
closed  cab.  It  saves  the  horse  against  the 
wind  and  stops  tlie  strain  on  buggy  top. 
Fits  on  any  buggy  and  looks  neat  and  firm. 
Curtains  and  windows  disappear  by  a  touch' 
No  incumbrance— put  on  or  off  in  two  min- 
utes. Sent  on  approval.  Picture  catalog 
free,     **Are  you  with  us?" 

REX  BUQQY  SHIELD  CO, 
33  Oak  Street,  Connersville,  Ind. 


Wh^n  writiog  to  dtiveni»er«  plcjitt- 
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California 

Land  of  Sunshine^  Fruit  S^  Flowers 

IF  all  the  delightful  things  you  have  read  and 
heard  about  California  are  true,  you  w^ould  like 
to  go  there,  wouldn't  you  ? 

They  ARE  true,  and  if  you  can  spare  the  time 
this  fall  or  winter  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  enjoy  the  charm  of  California's  balmy  air  and 
invigorating  sunshine,  the  delicious  fruits  and  lovely 
flowers,  the  big  trees,  the  old  missions  and  the  glo- 
rious Pacific. 

Think  it  over  —  can  you  afford  to  miss  the  Cal- 
ifornia trip? 

The  Burlington  California  Excursions  —  leaving  Boston, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  on  certain  days  every  week  in  charge 
of  special  conductors  —  afford  a  comfortable,  interesting  and 
economical  way  of  crossing  the  continent.  These  excursions, 
in  connection  with  the  low  rates  in  effect  to  California  via 
the  Burlington,  make  the  expense  a  comparatively  small  item. 

Ask  us  as  many  questions  about  the  trip  and 
about  California  as  you  like  —  they  will  be  an- 
swered correctly,  promptly,  courteously. 

Mention  Leslie^s  and  get  our  interesttni^ 
California  folder. 

P.  S.  Eustis,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Chicago 


psa^ 
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To  this,  our  first  *'Atjto-t3lV  to  the  reader*  of  Leslie's 
Monthly  Magazine,  we  do  not  intend  to  discuss  spcrd, 
control  or  any  of  the  techntailities  of  autoniDbilinst. 

What  we  do  want  to  talk  about  tht»  time  is  vatut. 

A  sensible  man  doesn't  want  to  pay  any  more  for  a 
thing  than  it  is  worth —he  wants  a  thing  to  be  worth  all 
he  pays  for  it 

He  doc?n*t  want  lo  pay  a  bt^  price  jiist  because  the 
[jnaker  thinks  he  can  pet  that  price,  jnd  he  doesn't  want 
■to  be  told  that  a  machine  is  a  ffm^d  matkine^  when  it  is 
really  only  good  for  the  mont-y. 

Naturally  he  asks  **Why  cannot  the  automobile  business 
be  put  upon  a  soh'd  footing  of  <•««(  ami  tvnrlhf** 

It  was  lo  answer  this  question  that  we  started  n  great 
automobile   plant   eight   years   ago. 

And  to-day  we  offer  to  the  public  the  A\iU>cmT—*fn 
antmn^oMle  that  is  built  and  ttotd  tm  a  cornm^rruii  boMU — ^and 
the  only  one. 

The  Autocar  is  beyond  the  exprrimcnlal,  feeling-the- 
way  j^tage,     Jl  eniiis  vlntt  it  la  uHirfh—U  is  worth  trhat  it  cmt^. 

Every   part,  from  niotor  to   minutest  detail   of  mechan' 


ism.  Is  built  upon  lines  that  have  been  demonstrated  by 
te*l   and    practise   to   be  correct. 

The  Autocar  ha*  all  the  features  of  comfort,  convenience 
and  safety  found  in  the  highest  priced  cars.  Every  part  is 
instantly  accessible.  It  iit  built  throughout  in  the  best 
manner,  of  the  best  materials  and  finished  in  the  finest 
possible  style. 

The  Autocar  has  a  speed  of  from  3  to  35  mites  an  hour. 
Extreme  ease  of  control  is  attained  through  an  unusually 
simple  arrangement  of  levers, 

The  price  of  the  Autocar  touring  car,  shown  above,  ti 
$l,7(KV_fhe  Autocar  nmabout.  |9fX», 

In  our  next  month's  talk  we  will  give  you  more  detaili 
of  the  Autocar**  construction  and  performance,  ^  In  the 
mean  time  wc  ask  you  to  send  for  our  booklet,  in  which 
is  found  addresses  of  our  agents  throughout  the  country. 
There  is  one  near  you. 

One  thing  is  certain,  you  cannot  afford  in  buy  an  auto* 
mobile  without  investigating  the  Autocar. 

THE  AVTOCAR  COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Mirmlmrg  Anwfu-iiition  L\ctn*td  Au.h-y,nobiU  Manf/'if-turfT*. 
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Of  the  att 


lEARW  JtW-J*T5U 


Japanese  National  System  of   Physical 
Training  and  Self-Defense 

being  jealously  guarded  as  a  naiioiial  .secret  for  o\er  t\vt»  thousand  years,  a  full  exposition 
of  Jiu-jitsu— the  most  wonderful  and  mysterious  physical  science  in  the  whole  world— will 
be  given  lothe  Anterican  public. 

Jiu-jitsu  embraces  a  5>iitem  of  phvsica)  training  which,  writhout  artificial  means, 
develops  every  muscle  and  tissue  and  strengthens  every  ofgnn  in  the  human  body. 
The  Japanese,  though  small  of  stature,  posses  the  most  perfect  physical  development 
of  any  nationaltty,  and  attribute  their  wonderful  strength  and  power  of  endurance 
solely  to  the  practise  of  J  iu-Jilsu, 

Asa  means  of  seli  defense  Jiu-jitsu  is  as  potent  at  short  range  as  the  most  deadly- 
weapon.  A  knowledge  of  its  self-presefving  principles  makes  the  timid  man  bokf, 
courageous  and  self-reliant.  Thereareover  three  hundred  meihodsof  weaponle^  war- 
fare known  to  the  art,  ans-  one  of  which  will  enable  a  man  of  average  strength  to  dis- 
pose of  the  most  for'"'H  ill"  vttagoni!;!  with  an  easeand  rapidity  which  is  astonishing. 

VVI.en  once  a  j  d  in  the  art  effects  one  of  the  Jiu-jitsu  "  holds  "  it  is 

utterly  useless  for  i   to  offer  tesislancc*     It  make*  no  difierencc  how  un- 

ecjualfy  matched  in  j-^.k..  .,  .,/.e  or  strength  the  contestants  maybe,,  a  knowledge  of 
Jiu*Jltsu  will  enable  a  child  oi  fotirteen  years  to  overcome  and  render  powerless  a  man 
of  thrice  his  strength, 


FIRST  LESSON  SENT  FREE 


,  !,^r  rf  lUi*  nrt  in  ■ 


THE  VITAL  TOUCH 


nnt  OFTMt  300  EFFECTIVE 

METHODS    KNOWN  TO  JtU  JITSU 

FOR   DISPOSING   Qf   A    OANOffl- 

0U5  ANTACOmST 


ne  i>(  trie  ru"'Stetfei 


TiiL 


fB  nt  «^l«  nuikrvftiDussctf  nee  which  for ceniurtn 
"   -    ■  'M  knoKf  how  lo  defentt  yot^nelt 

t^  you  shoiil.l  write  fat  l\u%  free 
i»  iJiJtU.    AddrcM 


S4-iU>0L  (i^  JU'Jii.^L,  i>i  i.  fvvaiy  BIdg.,  Rochester.  NY. 
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Grand  Rapids  Mi 


Your 
Offloe) 


Urvit  Sectioned  Files 


Afford  Lbe  moit  priictli^]  uid  oon^ 
vetii«nt  methiKli  Tor  nitixK  ram>Apaml* 

^fvtf  de^i-'TiptJuii.  By  LunEMlllng 
"  Cuultti  Id*'  iypupiij*  m  your  onice, 
yo^u  wtU  jiToid  del^ja  ftisd  ■.inmiiy- 
&n(Y«.  and  m  ^owHiut'iiirf!,  Kiuiruig 
of  vBluAblt'tiiiieiiud  n  rurreBpoDdtn^ 
reduiLkiii  In  your  piiyml).  *'€o«if- 
flf<Ld"  rabiTicU  are  oT  uailt  tetttetnnl 
(i»!iitlniii-iii:m— jrim  jiiid  kb  requifvd. 
V'lau  C31TI  BLiri  wiLh  &  oii«  dm WGr  i«c- 
turn  tur  nxh  t-Anli  fiiiid  bill  Id  tip  to  & 
UrK«'araLt^in-  an  ej-Wtrjnrn^  fsfttunol 
thi  '  iViifllcld    caUmeti, 

A  ncHitievl  on  yuur  buitnm  lettcr- 
twjid  will  briiiK  oar  catHJoA  ♦*ll-4," 
w^fth  rail  lafortiiatlun.  And  rernein- 
Iwr*  iliftt 

..COVFriELDCO. 

69  O  Street. 
Griih.nd  Kaplds,  .    •    MlcK* 

fKanilture  Center  of  tiixs  World  J 


GINSENG  &^f:-S^S 

all  abouti  t.  Mcdowell  oKS^o^JflScuS^ 


'i£m 


culture  to  the  greatest  aoaei 
aaith  I    $xo,ooo  made  on  a  qi 

With  my  nethod  succeas  ii    _^ . 

started  4  yean  a|ro.    H«««  a^  $k^ 
,wofth.   You  can  do  aa  well.    I  idl  }« 

how  for  5  cents.    I  expect  a  letter  from  you.    Write  me  tD*day. 

T.  H.  SITTTOIV,  095  8lierw*o4  Areaae*  XiMyanil«»  Kjk 


GINSENG 


What  Is  Daus' Tip-Top 


1  (»  P  it  U  V  E  Lij  a  t  iJii  u»'  **Tlp-Top' '  Is 
tb  •>  Ti£  btaiid  ^Im  p kgt  dev  Ice  for  tuaklnf 
100  roplf «  irLun  pea^wiittfiQ  ftitd  ^11 
CO  pi  i^#  f  riJin  type  wr  Ittea  orl^l  nttl, 
YTu  will  flhJpcQmrilne  diiplk  ntor, 
cap  alstr^,  Hffltliout  d('paalli  oa 
ten  (10^  day**  ii-IelI. 
FrfFfiST.Sot^-'^  "^'^''^  *e  «** 

j  discount  iif  J  ^Q  TISl 

THE  FBLIX  IL  DAIJH  DirPl.lCATOIl  CO, 
Dana  Bnlldlng.  Ill  John  »t..  New  York  City. 


The  Typewriter  Exchange 

We  will  save  you  from  25  to  75  per  cent,  on  Type- 
writers of  all  makes.  Send  for  samples  of  writinjj, 
prices  and  catalogue.  Ma- 
chines shipped  for  inspection. 
1 1^  Barclay  St..      .      New  York 

172  U  Salle  St Chicago 

3S  Bromfield  St.,  .  Boston 

817  Wyandotte  St.,  Kansas  City 
209  North  9th  St.     .  St  Louis 
536  Calirornia  St,  San  Francbco 
LiSLZS's  Magazini  has  no  connection  with 


253  FiM  Avenue  (28tii  Sl) 

255  Fifth  Avenue  (28th  St) 
J  Eait  3Ut  Street 

New  York  Oty 

English  Furniture 


Country  Houses 

fl  Several  complete  Georgian  Dlainf 
Room^    An  Exqubite  Adams  Bed- 
room.    Sheraton    and    Hipple^mrliju      ■ 
Bed  and  Dressing  Rooms^  etc*  H 

^  Odd  pieces  of  furaiture  of  aU  tfcc 
celebrated  Englisfi  Periods- 


^i^nffumtummm 


JANTIOUES&CUB 


any  other  publication  of  similar 


U-JiUF:S    MONTHLY    MACAZiNE, 


<Sf 


f^tCORD 


SOMEHOW:- 


Savage 

RIFLES 


BRING  DOWN 


Catalogue 


With  Particulars  on  Request 


A 


FREE  10  r.  A.  M.  A  Hennilful  Calnndftr.  altoUrffe 
Calidogxi^  of  Musontt'>K(»i)Uiani1  jfOfHH  vruh  tx)iiom 
price*.  RetfAliA*  LoUgto  .icnela,  Tin»lj^r«,  Tiht, 
ChKrtna  and  flapplfft.  Iiniinre  of  the  «r>mioiii 
Mntunlc  boclka.  IlKDMSa  A  CO.,  rt<iih-iip-rt 
«n*l  ManoractOT^rt  of  3h\M:»mf  (".oo4^  :i:  i  .ij- 
wtiy,  New  York, 


MAGIC    LANTERNS 


PAY 


BIG 


SV-roritittrt'niiftrHl  MtJTJng  Ptctnro  Machines  Pntv 
]l«'ExIubit>c.nBl*AV  llMi.  Sm»UcHpJUlr*'f|nimU 
\'j«»w»  rtH'l  Film*  inuMr&llnu  sny  Rnbj<*i't.  TrU^ 
loirne  f Tvtr^  >1  n  K  «c  Laii  ir-m»  f or  Tl  c ■  n >»>  A  m otnuvnU 
Uhil  I  ICTCD  MPQ,  OPTH  IAN. 


SAMPLE 


COPY    KANSAS 

OJL   EOITION 

INVESTOR'S 

REVIEW 


FREE 


TcUs  all  about  RTCit  opporlunUipslo  malce  money  in  IIiib  tu-w 
oil  fi'lij.  Tlit«^  -r, .  ,  ,h  tiiiniber  is*  fully  illuistrated  and  coiilaiiis 
«  vast  fund    ii  ititcrctiltiif  and  reliable  hitnrtnatioci ; 

read  it  bt'forc  ;  dollar.  Heed  itsadvicearid  %otj  v,ilj 

«tirely  b*"'  i\  investor.    There  are  huntinds  of 

opporl»i  money  in  Kansasoil.  Get  posted  j^nd 

keep  p<  not  lo-fiiorrow,  but  right  WOW. 

Ast/orJi.- ,., ,jiulout*  Ailtlreaa 

I^f\'ESTOR*S    ItEVIEW.     1349  dill  BIdf..    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


All  iliA  HtftDdArd  Maiohlmea  •OLv  or  kbwtmd 

AWYWHrnSV  at  BALV  ICAlrtTFACTrmCKfl'  rRIOM 

alloirioc  rentftl  to  afrpir  on  priM,  Shipped  wlib 
prlTllnEeofftxamfBatioii.  Wrft«fciT  CataloBo* 
tmWOTER  EMPORIUM,  u.  USilkSt ' 


HOME  BILLIARDS  and  POOL 

COMBIMTIOI  TtBLE 


LIBRARY    i         , 
D I  NINO  Tat>la« 

BILLIARD         ?„  , 
POOL  '       *"^ 


A  benuttful  Libmrv  or 
Dinins  Table.  A  Might  Imss 
Billiard  and  Pool  Tabic, 
He£t  matetiflls,  beautifully 
linished,  slate  becU,  regu- 
arty  equipped.  Ask  Tor 
pa>tiient  plan  and  ele* 
gant  catalogue. 

COMBINATION    BILLIARO    MFC.    CO. 
45-55  Ingalls,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 


WWTEtYtXEReiSER 


TO  WHITELY   EXERCISE 


TO    RIGHTLY   EXERCISE. 


-rfoot  baal 
ri  vented. 

<r^i  tided. 


\\  hm  nHtitiK  to  atlvrrtx'^n  pk^i^f  mcnhon  LE?Lir*s  NfAGAZiKE. 


LESUE'S   MONTHLY    MAGAZINE. 


iS 


1 


Bhe  Man  Who  KnoWs 

never  lets  anything  come  between  him  and 
the  game  but  a  MARLIN,  He  finds  MARLIN 
accuracy  a  pretty  good  thing  to  depend  on, 

MARLIN  repeaters  are  made  to  get  the  game* 
They   take   heavy  loads   and   stand   hard   service. 
They  never  fail- 

The  MARLINS  with  the  *' Special  Smokeless  Steel'* 
barrels— using   powerful,    smokeless    loads — are 
the  rifles  for  big  game.     From  the  light  .50-30 — 
to  the  heavy  .45-70 — ^cvery  calibre  has  proved 
its  wonderful  accuracy  and  value  a  thousand 
times. 

Hundreds  of  vivid  tales  of  MARLIN 
prowess  are  told  by  "The  Men  Who  Know" 
in  OUT  Expeftencc  Book,  It's  worth  reading. 
S^nt  mjlth  our  raiahgue  for  J  stamps  postage, 

THE  MARLIN  FIRE  ARMS  CO, 

Na.  15  WILLOW  STREET 
IfEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


'\.r- 


wmiw 


Our  Special 


October    **»'    apiy 

A  %mu  Moiri  ti  iiu  ^nH  mtt 

\V't5  want  vou  lo  send  to-daj-  for  a 
FRKK  ^AMI'I^K  o(  the  goods  we 
artMi^irijjrtiJr these  1^.50 Buks^  Vou  will 
Ih?  F,ui  |iT  i  vt  d,  evervW*dy  iiB  siirpmed^ 
ait  li  c  11  k  Til  ji  ly  w  o  lid  er  fti  1  Uari^iiln . 
J I  ytiu  have  bt'en  Bt customed  lo 
;iayinj:*  Ijaaiid  f?s  for  your  fall  auhs, 
du  Hoi  hts italic.  Other  nobby  d^es^el  s 
are  wealing"  our  fTJio  vnUi'e^  and  it 
lakes  a  cloMi  his  ex|H^it  to  itll  the  dif- 
fereiicf.  These  |7,*^  suits  are  our 
own  f  iJ.Mi  %  a  lues,  sold  by  mail  at 
that  pi  ice  and  sold  by  de:ilers  for 
115.00  or  |iH  DO,  or  Botnetinies  pvlii 
niore.  Cloth  is  of  the  hc&t  Irnsg  Co^nih 
Australian  Wt>ol,  of  fine  tcrxture,  in  a 
ben  tit  i  fill  ut>'to-dBtc  fancy  brown 
Kneli^h  suiLinif.  tiET  A  FIlKi: 
SAMl'LK  AMO  RKE  I  Suit  is  cnt 
to  yotir  iii«iuiiire,  perfect  fit  ^iiar^ 
iftiit4'«»4l,€]«!an,  subiitajitial  hiKhMrLi;^ 
HniTtf^  throughout-  four  button  sack 
tu  the  laicM  i()04  fi^il  $iyJ£- 

TftluMlile  liiffirtnHLtJoQ  ifig^iven 
Ul  our  catalogue  which  b  sent  fste 
with  th«  sample  o|  the  cloth.  Our 
ciUiilo^ue  explain!!  how  suits  are 
made  and  show  s  yon  h*iw,by  biiyinff  dhect  (mm  the  cloth* 
iiiF  niiitnuraitureTs,  vnu  ran  Ret  for  VT-'&O  i  Huit  fit  for  ai>y 
man  to  wear.  Write  TO-DAY  for  free  catalogue  and 
sample, 

Louis  &  Hftrold  Co. 

flanufaclurer*  And  Conaumera  Mall  Order  Hoiuc 

246,  34^^  2S0  Market  Street.  Chieasro  111. 


BE  A  BUSINESS  EXPERT 

Thla  Is  *n  age  of  bUBlmss.  a^d  h\«  oalftiles  ar«,  paid 
tbo<s«  who  can  do  builnevs  wDrlt  -weW,  You  c»a  leara 
ttoy  of  lh««e  branchea  hf  mnl\  tbrougli  tbc  I»  C*  S, 
lyHtem^  book-k^nln^,  iienogmphv,  modaro  oOtoi 
metboda,  letter  wrltlniCi  commercia]  f«w  aod  Adnrtla. 
lag.  Prices  low,  terju»  easy.  &t*t*  pctflUoo  r<io  w»Di 
UlfiB5AT10^4l»  COKttiK.  iCAIIOUi,  Bui  tU  B 


DOBl  Throw  CMi  Ami 


But  Riiti  the  Ashes 
Through.      No  Dirt. 


HILL  DRYER  CO., 

Leslie's  Magazine  has  no  connection  with  any  other  publication  of  similar  name. 


Pays  for 
itself 
many 
times 
a  year. 


Hts  noir 

or  Inn 

tarrcL 

Afcv 

turns 

doestk 
work. 

The  cfodcfs 
are  excellent  for 
bankiQgr  fi^es  At 
ni^ht  and  pfc- 
V  e  n  t  danger 
from  coal  gas. 
If  not  foono  at 
hardware  stOfOr 
postal  us  fof 
CaUloif  26. 

S9S  PABK  AWVP 


LnSLlE'S    MONTHLY    UACAZIKE. 


Are  the  MANTELS  for  the 
DISCRIMINATING    BUYER. 

Yoa  will  cndnrbC 
this  sutcment  when 
you   see    our   6 4 -page 

utAlo^'jc    of   King 
flatiteU,     Grjtcs^ 

Tiles,  etc.,  and  our 
copyrighred  supple- 
ment^ entitled  '*Co- 
knul  Beiuti«»," 
These  booki  state  the 
cjisc  comptetc,  and 
uur  pricei  cltnch  the 
arfumejit.  To  in- 
terested prtki,  our 
€afjIo|ites  are  »rnt 
fot  only  the  actual 
Cutt  of  puttige,  f  2 
cents.  Our  little 
book,  "Evidence/' 
will  be  tent  fttt\f  you  lUte  number  of  muntels  w«nce4l. 

KING  MANTEL   CO. 

Knoxvillc,  Tenn, 


3000   GUMMED   LABELS, 

(ulMiUi^L.  Vrntwn  l^iiiolro..  l*hllt«4lf*lp^lalu,pA* 


$1.00 


ROYALTY     PAID  ""**  MuslcalConnwjHUnns.  We 


=ow= 


arrange  and  |Kit>ol[irl7c. 
PIONEER   PUB.  CO. 


SONG-POEMS  *-'** ""'""•TMN'Vi.'ilnk. 


OVIifi  PICTURE  iACHINES 

STEREOPTICOHS  ^SSSifcfc^Jp^S? 

Nocking  affotilsMtftn  opportaiaU 
liM  for  wma  wUb  mam  evpUal. 
We  ilwt  yoa/uralikliii  coMplii* 
ootfflli  u>d  cvpUeil  toilr— itoM 
■i  »  «ajr]irii4B|if  low  CMik 
TES  7IELD  IB  LASGS 

Outa|*rIi[nf  tb«  tsftlUr  lk#4tr« 
liDd  l««tar«  efrvQi«t  tJin  local 
flBldt  InCbnrcbct.  PtiblkSchrwi* 
LutlffC*     Alid    0«rv*ral    F^tU'' 

0«|i1»t7  r»talac«4  «&<}  «p«rl«l  offer  fully  axpld^iii  Mrr^ryUiiac.  ftcntFrve* 

CHICAGO  PROJECTING  CO.*  226  DMrborn  St.  Dept  S.Chtcaair 


^yOne 


PR'N? 


I         WITH      ,  I  HE 

Model  M<  PRESS 


LBSUB'S    mmiHLY    MJGAZINE. 


THe 


^jf. 


SMITH  PREHIER 

m4 


lOualttr 


'  The  sncce&s  of  the  Fox  Typewriter,  d  aring  the  shortl 

^  time  it  haa  been  on  the  market,  hat^  been  due  to  the } 

fact  that  the  machine  ia  mechanically  superior  to 

every  other  typewriter.    Thousands  of  them  have 

been  Bold  that  have  never  required  the  atten* 

tion  of  a  repair  man.  It  is  the  highest  ^rade, 

piece  by  piece,  of  any  typewriter  mana- 

lac tu red  to-day,  sarpaauing  them 

all  in  mechanical  con- 

gtroctjon. 


Cost  of 
Maintenance 

The  coat  of  maintenance  is  a  vitally  important 
thing  aboat  the  purchas^e  of  a  typewriter.    It  ig 
frequently  entirely  overlooked.    The  FOX  coats 
practically  nothing  for  repaire.    Other  type- 
writers are  frequently  very  expensive   to 
keep  in  order.     Four  Fox  Typewriters  in 
the  Chicago  Postoffioe  in  three  years  ^ 
cost    only   fifty    centa    for 
repairs* 


Dealers  Wanted 

"^We  have  some  very  denirable  territory^ 
unoccupied  at  the  present  time.  We  desire 
to    secure    responsible  dealers  for  our  ma- 
chines in  these  localities,  and  are  prepared  to  ^ 
mak**  an  attractive  propoeition.  Our  Free  Trial 
Flan  enables  any  one,  an}^herd  to  teat  the 
mcrita  of  the  Fox  Typewriter.   Our  handsome 
cAtologue   will  be   sent  ^jt  the    aeking. 

rOX  TYPEWRITER  CO,,  LTD., 


LrsMt*ft  Maqvisiice  hm$  no  conneciton  hHU  nnv 


IMSUE'S    MONTH LV    MAGAZISE. 


PARK  E  R: 

FOUNTAIN  PEN    ^^ 


CURVt 


hovt  maninfreat  ini-<entit>ftm 
»itnpl*  ttscau*e  thfjf  dtt  thHr 
work  MO  pfrfrctiif, 

is  aa  improvemeot  in 
^_^-^  vS^^C)  Fountain    Pens — that 
iJJ^^^'''''y^^^{eeds  the  ink  as  wanted— 
prevenls  leaking  or  soiling  th©  fingers. 
It  is  the  pen  of  pleJLSdft* 
The  Lucky  Curve  is  patented  and  used 
only  in  the  Parker  Pen* 
Other  exclusive  features— ,^ar/ica^  Ink 
PADKCrR  PEN  ^^n^mggnsJ^tiAintr,  Anii'BreAkC^^  etc, 

lmer«»tln0.— A  Slx-loch  Aluminum  Rule  nnd  Paper  Cutter  free  to  any  Iniendloff  parcbaserof  a  Parker 
Pen.  wb«  will  write  urn  to  ttils  eflect.  siod  send  stamt)  for  posLutre  od  ruSur. 

t*(  HA  *<Htt  you  our  2<*-|»oyr  catattusmr^^'Tht  Ufawon  H'Air/*  and  thr 
numr  d/  a  di-alrr  irhierf  ifou  can  »fr  th€p^H  uith  the  "Lwkiif  Cunr," 

PARKER  PEN  COMPANY,  36  MUI  Street*  JinesviUei  WU- 


BE  WISE 

BUY  A 


THE  MODERN  ADDINfi  NACHIHE  |  TheJ^^^^i^^^-Sectional  Bookcase 

If  foVL  Icncw  UisC  joa  could  set  one  Cor  ffiOO'tbAt  would  ffi^^mulfii 
Mqulclc  \J  iLDd  luxur&U^ly  lui  *  t37&iJO  mMJiJD«^  wouJUlu'C  you  g'et  ItV 

TbeLocJcfl  Adder  wiltdotbl««Jid  tuorft.  It«ddg,8iil»tnLCt»,  iDultl- 
ptlefl  and  dJTid«'V   Oo«ii|:»ai«a  aln«coliimna  at  onoo.    iSionfioit  male* 

pr^AldlikaB.   Wrlle for VESB tMxxlU^C   AasMn WjjfTBlk 
0»  E*  IX^CKB  MFQ,  C70]WPiiNT, 

TlWBlmitSfcmtt  KcaMitt  ]»w«. 


omr  Exhibit^  Libcrat  Art*  PvOdinff,  »t.  Louit  Expotitiim, 


Pronij uncord  lhi6 
k**l     by     tliitM- 

A  I  w  a  y  »  com- 
|'l*":e  but  n«veT 
finJ  ikhed,  t  tatin*  i 
»lth  vCMtrltbiagrVf 

Isiff,   nonblnd. 

lElKCllLMdCNtn^ 

Hlffnl  V  flaithrd 
In  MlM  itttlrfH 

f  cc  lioa,  *|th 


door,  11  A>. 


Sm 

4l,  freight  j>r«^ 
paid  ditect  &om 

tt  for  CmloguA  No.  TO. 

tUVBSTBOM  H7G.  CO. 
IJttiA  Palla,  ]f,  v. 


I 
I 


No.  H 


Success  awaits  the  business  man  who  adopts 

Vetter's   Modern  Office 
Systems  and  Filing  Cabinets 

Wc  xnaaiifacture  and  carry  m  stock  a  complete  line  of  bfirh-grade  riliotf 
Cabinets  uid  Supplies  suited  for  any  basiDe!»s»  or  any  f>art  of  any 
buslxieas  at  prices  that  will  meet  with  your  approvaU 

Advise  tu  of  your  requiremcntat  and  we  wiU  put 
you  on  the  road  to  success. 
Write  for  otir  Catalo^e  B  aod  booklet  **  Bu^tiness  Potniert*'*  brimful 
of  information  for  professional  and  business  men. 

VETTER    DESK    WORKS    E...bii.hed  isrs 


vcnicaicmhiurt  107  River  Street 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Sectional  CsLbineU 


WTitu  wrjting^  to  ad^trtisffs  please  mention  Leslie's  MAGA.xtvt, 


LESUES    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE. 


INTERC0NTINENmXQRRE5P0M)ENa 


\fmiMi  luMi  icMlH  lb**  Htf  V^ 


fci/ 


1 1,  iw,  ag 


C«lt  r    Kptf.  LLP. 


.Hi^  1.  f'  m««fWI 


We, 


|iwrt  U-rm  H-kt,  [t.II,L[.I». 


DAVID  T.  BREWER 
HENRY  BILLINGS  BROWN 
WALTER  C.  CLEPHANE 
-.         CHAUNCEV  M.  DKPEW 

EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE 
GEORGE  F.  HOAR 
MARTIN  A.   KNAPP 
HENRY  B.  F.   MACFARLAND 
CHANNING   KUDO 

have  founded  the  Ifitercontincntal  Correspondence 
University  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Our  Charter, 
granted  under  laws  enacted  by  the  United  States 
Congress,  gives  us  full  authority  and  power  *^  i& 
gift  undfttrrffsA  ittsiructhm^  ^y  mail  or  ^therimse, 
iti  any  ^r  &H  ^ranrhes  ^f  kn&whiigt^  in  any  &r  all 

Why  We  Have  Founded  this  University 

The  founding  of  this  University  is  an  event  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance  in  the  educalional 
world. 

Modern  facilUies  for  communicatton  with  all 
other  countries  and  conltneTils  have  made  hi  easy  to 
reach  promptly  all  parts  of  the  globe  where  the 
desire  for  systematic  training  exists.  The  high 
degree  to  which  spccralUfitiiin  has  been  carried  in 
the  various  branches  of  applied  learning,  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  great  majuniy  of  interested  persons 
enjoying  resident  instruct  ion,  as  well  as  the  impos* 
sibility  of  existing  institutions,  under  prevailing 
Hmiutloas,  providing  adequately  for  the  require- 
meots  of  the  world-wide  demanci  for  instruction,^ 
these  conditions  have  led  the  founders  of  the  Inter* 
continental  Correspondence  University  to  organise 
a  comprehehsive  By  stem  of  individual  instruction 
by  correspondence^  in  which  individual  research 
under  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  the  best  qual- 
ified teachers  and  under  the  most  approved  methods^ 
may  be  provided  for»  in  the  oldest  as  well  as  in  the 
oewest  branch  of  learning,  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


I   A    M^,^  LLP 


Lesms'i  Maga£1N1  hit  no  eonnc^ioxi  with  any  other  publieatien  of  similar  name. 


LESUE'S    MC 


^UACAZINE. 


UNIVERSITY  OFWASHINGTON  DC  USA 


|oha  Fr»nleim  Crow«il,  Ph,D  »L.H,D, 

Educational  Director 


Wiltbm  Torre y  Harris,  LL.D. 
United  States  Comtnis&ioocr  of  EducauOD 


Who  will  Manage  this  University 


*rhe  educational  control  and  management  of  the  University  will  be  tinder  the  active, 
personal  direction  of  Channing  RudJ^  DX.L.,  President  of  the  University  ;  John  Franklin 
|CrowclU  Ph.D,,  L.  H.D.»  Educational  Director,  and  William  Torrcy  Harris,  LL.D., 
Chairman  of  the  Advisnry  Faculty,  These  three  prominent  educators  will  be  assisted  in 
the  active  conduct  of  the  work  by  a  fully  equipped  University  org^anixatioo  of  colleges  and 
departments,  with  able  deans,  professors,  text  writers  and  instructors. 


Why  You  Need  this  University 


Wc  have  founded  this  University  to  meet  the  various  educational  needs  of  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  in  alt  parts  of  the  world. 

If  you  are  a  young  man,  or  young  woman,  who  needs  an  education  and  cannot  attend 
a  resident  institution,  on  account  of  financiat  or  other  reasons  ;  or  a  college  student  who 
-wishes  to  continue  an  unfinished  course  ;  or  a  college  graduate  who  wishes  to  specialize  in 
Kmy  chosea  subject ;  or  a  business  or  professional  man  whose  work  demands  the  best  and 
latest  general  or  specialized  knowledge  ;  or  one  who  has  had  no  early  advantages  and 
wishes  to  secure  a  better  education  ;  or,  in  short,  if  you  want  to  obtain  a  complete  general 
education,  or  a  part  of  an  education,  or  a  special  educat:on,  wriU  to  me,  and  I  will  show 
DU  that  the  I,  C.  U.  offers  exactly  what  you  need. 

You  fthould  bear  in  mind  that  you  nwy  ttart  at  any  lime.  There  are  no  resruUr  classe*  ;  you  will  be  a 
class  by  younclf.  You  will  be  under  the  individual  gruidantc  of  the  faculty  of  your  department*  Vuu  may 
start  at  any  time  in  the  calendar  year  which  is  most  convenient  to  you,     Tftere  is  no  age  limit.     You  nuiy  be* 

S'n  at  any  time  in  your  life  when  you  feci  a  desire  ta  add  to  your  knowledife  and  education.   With  most  people 
__  at  linie  »  NOW.    Your  proifre«&  will  b«  just  oa  rapid  a^  your  time  and  abittty  permit* 

"The  Personal  Statement  of  the  President" 

I  firmly  believe  that  you  who  read  these  lines  must  be  vitally  interested  In  this  Uni- 
versity, for  its  plans  arc  so  wide  and  so  far-reaching  that  they  must  necessarily  include 
jou.  I  have  written  a  book  in  which  I  have  told  the  stury  of  the  I.  C.  U.  in  detail,  just 
rahy  and  how  it  was  founded,  what  it  means  for  you,  personally,  or  through  you  for  your 
rfamily,  your  friends  or  your  employees.  I  have  called  it  "*  The  Personal  Statement  of  the 
Tresident/*  I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in  this  book.  Write  me,  and  I  will  take 
j>lcasurc  in  sending  yoa  a  copy  with  my  compliments.  If,  in  addition,  you  will  state  any 
course  of  stttdy  In  which  you  may,  might,  could,  would  or  should  be  especially  tnte rested, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  write  yott  a  personal  letter  showing  just  what  this  University  can  do  for 


Address  me 

asj  L  C.  U»  Buildmg, 

Washington,  D.  C- 


PRESTDENT, 

For  the  Trustees. 


W^en  wilti^  sa  idfec|ij^4  please  meotioa  Lbslik's  Maoauits. 
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Every  WomaLii  Admires  a.  Tall  Nan. 

Ill  I'  ^^^  ■''"*  Sj'"''^"  3^^^  *^^1  »ppr*cf*t*  the  nnft1«Mant  Kkid  1inmilifttiii«  pDcltLoB  ar  ttm  liUl»  toMi  In  Lh#  «.boT* 
llinfttrHtinn.     Riit  j  f^n  ar*  pmti«btr  unfi  w  nrf^  thnL  it  it  no  Ton  if  ^r  necAMArf  to  b»  •hort  nad  Bueomforliblfc 

The  C  ArtlloiEn  CompiLiiy.  of  Rrtrh*Mt*r,  N.  Y-  U  ibp  o^^nur  o«  n  muthod  wtaersbr  HJfm*  o»o  »dd 
from  tMTD  to  t  h  ree  uich«<i  lo  hii  aUT  ut«^.  H  in  c^bHchj  the  *•  OftTtilftjra  »f ttein  "  h«oAiiii»  li  it  hMed  tii»is  n  uien- 
tiflc  and  nby*lQltiEie<ii  m*thQil  of  fripr*ndliiii  the  c«ftU»irft,  nil  of  wblcb  is  dt^mwlj  mod  fflllx  tapl*tn«d  in  m  h^\- 
Ivt  Mti  I  *d  * '  iifl  w  l«i  a  raw  Tm  1 1. "  w  h  ic  h  im  jonn  for  tb#  n^blb  g. 

^  tl*"/*  L"*.  Jl?"**"^  ^°^'*'*  °P  "^^'^^  *'"''^'"  ^^*^'  hiTOioiiiotinIj.  It  not  Qblr  »iie«(w*»  itie  Wipht,  but  tten** 
hie*Di  t>ett«r  netUb.  oiorv  nerrei  fore*.  tncr^^aiiK)  bodiTjr  dsveloftm^iit  MQd  lonffwr  lite.  Il*  a**  ii«»*»it*Un  do 
4ruRa.  no  i)3t«ruft]  trMting.  hd  op*r*f.mn.  n^i  hard  frofk,  no  biir  hpm**.  Yoa*  height  oan  be  io or* M*d,  no 
lAMtvr  wtint  jroiir  ftj;«  pr  *n^i  mn;  be.  mn^  rhiti  cftn  b«  done  mt  homis  wlibontthc  knowledie*  of  fit  bftrs  .Tbia  ii«w 
KDd  orfKinftE  method  of  tiicr«a«tnf  on*  *  \\f\wht  bM  rf<eelT«d  ib*  ^nthailwUo  i*udor*eiD*Tib  of  phf»ics4»nB  >.nd 
iBitTOctflr^  in  physical  ^al  tar*.  If  tfyn  would  hk«  t*  *dd  t*  tout  height.  »o  m  to  b^t  ftblt  (o  *»«  in  ■»  OTOwd,  vftLk 
mrboiitemlwrrjiftiineot  with  iho-ie  wbo  ftr«  till.  «nd  etijorthu  ath«f  AdTkntk^BB  of  proper  b«l«faW y«a  ■faoutd 
wHr.fl  at  onco  fur  »  ropy  ofoiir  fr*?,*  boold^^t  ''Mow  tfl  CJrnw  TbIL'*  U  t*!l*  jonhow  to  uwrapHsb t||Mi« 
"i??l.?^i  ^.'  !""'^'  *"**  PflrmanpnHif,  NoihiriB  is  kft  un^iplamf  d.  After  ynii  r«»d  it.  jonr  only  wonder 
will  bo '■  Wb|  did  not  fom *■-     *     -      


t  fome  one  tbink  tif  it.  before  T" 

THE  CARTILAGC  COMPANY. 


Write  to-dfljr— 
1S1M,  Unity  Bidg,, 


ROCHCSTCIC  N,Y, 


llflWJlltl«Pl"ffllHi 


(TUAPE-M^hK   aCOIATIliliP 


I rl nm phi  thmn^b  mfrlt.  For  jeara  1 1  liu  Immq  tb* 
1 1  ffl  inm  rd  of  a  tu4  ii  umber,    ft  I  i  the  nnlwdlniPiil 

nf  the  blRtirst  lAw  Itii^wn  to  biiEnanvcJrM*.  fn  it 
iKi'onriFntrfltHff  Thc»  i»xpcTi«tiic«  nf  «hr  irrf4if«t  trleit' 
tilt  of  rhs'  Aprp.    A  InbtiT  of  love  for  biunktillf . 


Sit  itflf ri(*y  frtr  lieellli  bae  sn  nmP?  rflithfitl  ffiendi— tio^ji*  otber  df Bi-rved  so  man; 

iixyriHUor  iiitttdft  itp!^  Itf*'  inii^  ihi- (ii(fti*ni :  r^ffrnrnii«,n'iuTlic,init^n,  virAjiwa  CTierTWK""  tptn  th# 
V<n.|;it^r  dinlinrHf  i*i  ihr  fiinHtoiiMi'ir  yk\\v\\  SCktPfvlntffidKllhifin.  tii  lue  brLngi  rlg^proiu  I]«ftHIi  wUh  iJ] 
I] If  iiiiyajml  lu-iLV^tjr  i}|jit  makPRlif*'  wi>rtb  UTinti:- 

Mr.  QfiO.  C.  ATtViNS.  WeBietn  New  RnfrlHnd  rbu<rilx  fiiPEimtif^  Co.,  Oknburr.  Cotm.:  *' I 
iiib^ri  iixjiloTior  f^ir  jFbeumatliin  a^nd  Inianiii|A.ii,pd  It  wu  a  utiri'  N'^nf^m,  I  burp  tiirw' Oitf d«tiwn  wblrb 
itr-i'  Itrnt  bn»y  Jin  my  f mnnr.    1  ronilder  I!  <iitie  of  tlie  be«  liif  etiniMiti  1  e^trr  made. 

J  uflimtt  1  vf!  boolctt  til AilHt  fTf «  n  [WTi  rvq  ""t 

Acm4  frandutf ji tiiniinHimi.  Oj-yittm^f  iw%h^  ortgiMnl  M.n<ii^nl\/gfnnin*.mtiA^\if\h^ dltwOrctinr Bad 
luV^^llUir.  /^r,  I/rtttihf   .Sfinrrtf,  ... 

Tlie  iiftnie  **  Jn.  ii.  'SuMrh^  *C'  f 'tj./'  Iii  *riimp*4  In  t'lt'  metftl  of  f vj-ry  kphiUu^  liiiimment^ 


DR.  H.  SANCHE  &  CO.. 


ffll  Firth  Av*-..  ^r  w  V»rk  CHf   f  U.  ».  A* 


A1  Finb  nt.. 

VAI  Fifth  Av».»  :iirTr  V»rl£  C^ItT   . 

«7  WBhaeb  Are.,  rl»lrM*4H  Ut  S 


M  imtPfftL  €«•»'» 


Preserved  Pears 

Put  Op  from  a  Famous  Receipt. 

AbsnliUfly  ]iUTv.  Nutliint*  liut  tbc  bc-^l  sugar  used  in  making  the 
.syrup.  IV;ir^  are  largi.'  and  liiU'ly  Mavurcd.  and  arc  selected  from 
jnckcil  i'mit  from  our  mvu  irtn-s.  Fhced  in  the  jars  direct  and  her- 
metically sealed.  Reach  the  ciursumer  absolutely  pure  and  cleafi. 
Each  jar  weighs  2^4  pounds.  The  llavors  are  plain, ginger  or  lemoiu 
We  will  deliver  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  express  prcpajd« 
one  case  cantaining  one  dox.  jars»  assorted  if  you  want  them,  for  $5, 

WOODSLEY  mUlT  rARM,  Broad  Creek,  Virgin ta« 


t*liUE*s  Maqujjii  fatft  no  cotifwcitiim  wiili  any  other  publicatioa  oE  simitar  name. 


"^'■'  ^    -*^,  LESLIE'S 


WTHLV    MAGAZn 


fV/ien    i 
BOY  needs 
Money 


ANY  BOY 

can  earn  money  in 

spare  time,  selling 

THE 

SATURDAY 

EVENING 

POST 

No  money  required  to  begin. 

We  pay  all  expenses.    To  any 
boy  who  will  try  the  plan  we 
will     send     lo    copies    of     the 
magazine,  to  be  sold  at  5  cents 
each.       After    that    all    that    is 
required     at    wholesale    prices. 
You  can  start  this  week.    Write 
to-day    for    the    magazines,  and 
get  to  work.    We  also  send  free 
a    booklet,    **Boys    Who  Make 
Money,*'    written    by    some    of 
our   most  successful   boys.      It 
tells   you    how  to  get  the  best 
results. 


$250  IN  CASH 

0.%  f^xtra  Prizes  for  those 
iwKo  do  ^ood  'worK  next 
montH. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Compaay 
3551  ArcH  Stx^e^t 


Ooes 

The  Saaaie 

Gall  Yau? 

Does  the  close  connnemeiit  to  unoon- 

fenhil  drodirery  irritate  atid  chafo  you? 

Throw  off  the  SAdd  le.  Get  out  of  tb«  un- 

prorKiibJe  and  nneonf^entiil  \vork  \vber« 

protfrois  Is  nearly  Jtn  posBible. 

Pbere  Is  no  reason  why  you  ihouid  not 
be  the  rider. 

,?-^^  hS'  ^'  system  of  moU  InRlrnc- 
tloa  will  put  yoii  In  tbe  s&ddJeaod  help 
you  to  earn  jiiore, 

Oiir  courfi<*»  nro  inexpensive -from 
910   lip.     Text  books  are  flirnlshed 
fJie  *"—'-'-' 


free. 


lie  btx>klet 


•*  lOOl  stories  of  Succeis  " 

gives  a  thousand  and  one  examples 
of  bow  our  triUnlngr  haa  enabled  our 
mudenta  to  ndvunce  from  low  poal- 
tlona  to  higher  ones.  The  aoeourila 
of  the  rise  of  Horne  of  these  students 
read  like  ronmnce.  Thifl  booklet 
win  bo  Bent  free  lo  all  who  1111  to 
and  mail  to  us  cliU  coupon. 

International  CorrespondencQ  Schools 

Bo*     9ll,SCRANT0N,PA. 
Pleaae  eend  me  your  Ixxjiklft,  "1(m)|  .HtoH^a  of 
RucrPM/'und  explntxi  how  I  can  quaUfV  for  the 
poaltlQO  heforo  whkti  I  havo  mnrkH\  X 


Ad  vtrrHiiliiir  Vi  rlUr 
Show  Carfl  WHlcr 
Window  Trlmnter 
a«ehu'|  PraafrbUiBu 
ArohU«<>tum1 


tmwBpAprr  llluktrmtor 


HooL  cover 

Com.  t<f»wfup<M*?rk* 


KI(^ot^te■la^ 

Mlolnf  KnstntKir 

liiilld'c  i-ontrKFtur 
Fvremaa  Plmnber 
Bridcvr  K.nc1n««r 


When  wrulfis  tO£i]tcrtl*ers  ptesse  mentioa  Leslik's  MiMBAUMK. 


LESUL'S    MOM'IHLY    MAGAZINE. 


No  Weak  Ankles  for  Bab- 

Don't  let  baby  wmlk  until  jou  ^ et  him  a  pttJr  et 

Meal  WMciMc  Aikie  SipuHm 

GIre  gentle,  even  support  and  prcveatcnelted:!:: a 
Made  for  all  sixes  of  ahoM.  ai  byoMil.  Mf-tt 
w,,i.  It  — .  — .»_*__- ^ _   liitaACai 


1  hack  I  f  not  satisfactory. 


I^ADIRSfiarin?  fancjrwork  to  sell,  Embroldctfes,  BaticnbcwasdDum 

v».r.,     s.    to  <ioi>r(lrr  work,  send  stAni|>e<i  envelope  L^dies^  E»tuR 
I>f|>t.  L.  X. ,  34  Monroe  Street,  Chicajjo. 


How  to  be  well  dressed  at  a 
reasonable  j)rice,  is  the  prob- 
lem that  confronts  men  of 
moderate  means. 

AVe  have  solved  the  problem 
by  eliminating  all  unnecessary- 
expense. 

By  buying  direct  from  the 
mills,  hundreds  of  nobby, 
up-to-date  fabrics,  sending 
samples  of  the  same  to  your 
town,  and  by  equipping  large 
tailor  shops  with  every  im- 
proved labor  saving  device  in 
a  city  where  skilled  labor  is 
abundant. 

It  is  the  twentieth  century 
method  of  making  clothes  to 
individual  measurement  for 
?20  to  835,  good  enough  for 
a  millionaire  to  wear. 

There  is  but  one  such  house — 
better  investigate. 

AVrite  us  for  the  name  of  the 
merchant  in  your  town  who 
will  show  our  woolens  and 
take  your  measure. 

Ed.  V.  Price  &  Company, 
Merchant  Tailors.  Chicago. 


Lksmr's  Magazine  ha<«  no  cotinection  witli 


PosltloDs  Keared. 


.   ^  eeared.     Eatlr«  c«a«{MkfrHity, 

tjpawrttiDg),  bosrd.  reoB.  6  mm.  coarvc.  #89.  Omis  !b«  r«4«M»i.   iMi 
loMnietioD  alM.  CaCAfrre.  Ds<fS*»i—tlt»taefTelemap^,Ta%aayhski. 


.  Ua«ht  UoroaghlT. 


CLEVELAND 

YOUR  R£AL  ESTATE  M  BUSINESS  POt  QSL 

No  mailer  where  located  T  can  find  a  reufy 
cash  btiyer  for  your  properly.  My  methcyb 
'[-rnm|.r]  V  bring  good  offers.  My  offices  at 
rl^^■]ii.J^!^^rtcr■^  for  cash  buyers.  Send  me  h: 
>\y  -r  c)[ttion  of  what  vou  offcr  for  sale  ud 
,]llv^csL  cvLi.\\  price.     Write  DOW.    Establirixrf 

li^^l     Bank  references.    WMAm,  P.  CXmUliL 

Ecal  Estate  Ex  PL' ft,  I J 10  Adun  Eirress  Bidlilttr.  CVkagk. 


ARE  YOUR  LEaS  = 

"-'^"^'^'^STiuiar! 

>ur  easy  PnennaBe 


ttimight  and  \ 


trim  If  you  wear  our , 

and  Ciublon-Riibber  Fonns.    ( 

applied  for  thrpii«hoat  the  worMX  U- 
JusbPd  instBiitty ;  defy  detection.  ]» 
mediately  adopted  by  well  dieaaed  wbl 
Write  for  lllnstratea  pamphlet  malkd 
under  plain  letter  seaL 
Tha  Alison  Co.,  Desk  N.   B«flbla,II.T 


ASTHMA 

^  HAY  FEVER 

Prompt  relief.  Complete  cure.  Our  constitutional  trca^ 
metit,  founded  18S3,  permanently  eradicates  the  aonrca 
of  Asthma  and  Hay  Fever, thereby  curiofr  to  stay  <»tci. 
No  symptoms  return  afterwards  nor  are  relief  ■nedklsci 
or  chanfces  of  climate  needed.  Spfioo  patients  as  leleiMitt 
—throughout  all  countries.  A  ffpod  appetite,  iapcwei 
digestion,  weight  and  color,  undisturbed  alccp.  ^Hth  ie> 
creasing  ability  to  work,  enjoy  life  and  endiiTecxpasBR 

_,^r-  without  the  slight  wt  sympton  oiAaOam 

l*nFF  oi"  Hay  Pever^these  are  all  aeen^ 
■i  M  pi  pi    pushed  by  our  treatment. 

I     llkk        BMkgftM^aall-    ValUflMMA     ll_Bl_ailii 


.  HABOLD  HAYKS. 


,K.i; 


Price 


-STAFFORD 


DESKS 


While  OAk,  Aiil&liod  -jTii  i!r-n,    U^s, 
built.up  ikritine  br^l  au<l  i;iaincl.f^ 
moulded  BtilcS,Tnnie<:l  c  :i  KMuitJii 
sUiies.  All  si'te  drawm  ^svemov- 
aMe  partitii  >ns,  and  a  1  a  U^clterd,  i  n- 
(.liidinif  center  dr.mv-.  r,hif  ck-stfnif 
curtain.  lntop,fi»ur aa.k-ir.iiit  r,  ' 
lioxes;oneletterlile;   s^.  tnl  tnl 
ilrawcrs;prUalecoinT'a'Tiiii-*^ii*ii 
MiHVand  lock;  blott  T  ft'     !,>■  II 
rackifSmalldrawer. 
ers,  book  stalli,  etc  o- 

The  depth  of  thii  dei  j  

and  thecal 'sbeinv  «  lurtl^  mtVa  K  ^iih  ?iEH»'»  . 

a  aOBT  raACnCAL  I ' •     '  ut  a.'.i^ntiertcynaT'ptxmU    *S^r 

page  CataloQue  Dti  '  '^,  F-ilH.^t^,   AUt  ijntfnr  l^ 

logue  Library  and  14      -  i\.sj\if<(rriin4gfi  Ftiriur^  /*r,. 

We  Make  School  and  Church  Furnltvra 
Assembly  snd  Opera  Chairs. 

Air««ta  ■■<  iMkfV  W>B  I  ^  f^vrj  « hr r«.        V  ¥  ^UIItef4  Hf tv  ^ 

any  other  publication  of  •imilar  name. 


LESLIE'S    SfOMHLY     MAi.AZlSlu 


Have  Your  Next  Suit 
|j  ^^  Made  to  Measure 


10 


DRESSES  ANY   MAN 

From    Head   to   Foot- 
Free  samples  and  Measurement  Blanks 

WeniMkfnriuptH^  rlal«  Stilt  Ktrl'-tlj 
lo  joiir  lneji^iii>'   m    L«[--»r    |-  riLrlmij 

fullowinn  re urjd 

.!'■  !•  U, 

i.:i-:e 
ftn.i  III'  :,krik«  d.r  au*  of 

A  t^uii  Mx'lH  to  Mf^Mure 

troni  nny  fji  uif!  aatri|tk4'»  sent  you , 

for  wl)ie&  tftllort  Mould  a-»k  fr'>Fit 

laoto  ...  -122  ro 
A  [iQnlftp  Bloek.ftnjrtliapellat,  2.&0 
A  puir  RtrllAb  Laoe  or  Cuttgresi 

Sbo«B.         .       -      ,       ,       . 
A  iteAt  rerenle  8hirt. 
A   nfut  foiir-kn  Land   Row  or 

PuJTTle,      -        ,       .        .       - 
A  paSrrif  u'fHKjWi'b  J^uftpenderi, 
A  Jap  IJttiit\k(?rciii«>f,   - 
A     pnkr     i:>%%tr»    qdmlilT    Llalo 

Thri^ftd  Hocka,  -  ■  -  -  Jfi 
HjM7  Pc«J*r«  «*k  f»r  tliU  Aoliu  fao.OO 
■««4  Xo  aawr .  bet  wrtu  i^l  mw  for  ni  ff  K 
HABFUttl   u4  Blu  aar  SPKCUL   PHK-   „        .  ,  . 

tfth-nki,  1'k.^JuM  S«,1WH- 


1,60 

AO 

.60 


Reference*:  MvtfopoKtan  TTu»t  A  Sav- 


pr«»ii  CL>n4psiny  iaChli*£o. 


(qftmnlrv  lh«  alxiva  It  b«  [BbuIi*  j 


Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 

THE  STANDARD 
FOR  GENTLEMEN 

ALWAYS   EASY 

iSTHe  Name  "BOSTON  GARTER* 


b  ttimped  on  every 
loop — 


^^CUSHION 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 

I*"  CLASP 


SlipSi  Tears  nor  Unfastensi 


Lies  flat  to  the  teg— neverf 
pS|  Tears 

Buapl*  pab.  Silk  AOc..  Cotkin  2Se« 
Mall«>d  oa  rvtwipt  of  p}lc«> 

(GEO.  FROST  CO..  Ilitk«r«, 

Boaton,  Miss.,  U.S.A. 

*THf  j;VEiVET  GRIP"  PATENT  HAS  BEEwl 
SUSTAINED^  THE  U.S.  CIRCUIT  COURT | 


LOE^ 


^^remti 


^1^'/.       475 


The  chief  cniT^ideratinn  in   buying  a   Diamond  T*  not  the  price  quoted,  but   the  real  value 
of  the  goiMii   oHered^   which   consists   of  the   grcateiit   brilliancy,    the   purest  color,   perfection    in 
cut,  *.hapc  and   pcili«h.     Tliesc   high  qualities  yc^u   will   find   in  our  gnod^. 

Any  article  illustrated  in  our  catalogue  will  be  s^ent  by  express  jwithotJt  charge  for  yowr  cxami- 
n.-itinn.  H  it  is  not  as  represented,  return  it  at  our  expense.  Now  is  the  time  to  order  your 
Diamonds,  Watches  and  Jewelry   for  holiday  delivery. 

Ovr  Terms  Are  20  Per  Cent  Dawn  and  10  Per  Cent  Per  Month 

Alt  transaction*  are  confidential,  and  with  every  purchase  wc  gfive  a  certificate  gttaranteeiner 
quality,  price  and  lihenil  exchani^e  system, 

Wc  are  the  n'  '     '    ^*  '    ?(■■,-  tn  llic  trade,  having  been  c»tafali»hcd  since       4J,    and  the  faet 

that  we  import  I  !i   statr^  and  cut  and  polish  thcni  in  our  own  l-pidarics,  enables 

us  lo  supply  tti'-  ng  of  I  S  to  23  per  ccnl^, 

Write  fnr  our     .    ^.    ^.  jia  m  l m      ;:    is  the   handsome*?    Dinmond   and  Jewelry   HitaiiOgiic  published — 

■nd  aik  lor  Edition  J,  Tfic  AtaftnrUj/  fin  IHavn^tids.  the  Ly<m  Ulue  hook,  HftU  FREE 

J.  M.  LYON  <a  CO.,  65,  67.  69  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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Press  Your  Trousers  While  You  Sleep 

PERFECT 


BEFORE 


AFTER 


PUTS  IH  THC       CREASE 
TAfCeS  OUT  THE    "bAG< 


by  u^itnglhe 


PANTS 
PRCSSER. 

Simplest,  handiest  and  most  economical  method. 
Ke^ep  trousers  in;  perfctl  order  by  pbcing  them  m  (ht  pfejis 
0«  rettrmjf  and  by  mornrnjf  ihey  will  havelhat  wcllpressed, fresh  appear- 
ance with  a  regular  *'  tailor's"  crease, no  matter  how  wet,  ba^j^y  or  out  of 
Shape.  The  cost  is  saved  many  timta  a  year,atid  provide-i  a  continuously 
tieat  appeariince  without  recou  rae  to  tailor  or  hot  irmi.  This  is  the  day  of 
the  ijood  dvcsser,  Reulti  VOUR  good  appearance  bv  sending  I^.^  for  a 
Perfect  Patits  Prcsser.  U«e  It  60  daj^l ;  Dioney  returned  If  cinMtUftc* 
tory»    Circulars  aud  full  information  on  request. 

Parfaet  Pants  Prftsaer  Co.<  hlB  KoolcAry,  Cl^io«io. 

Siriue  dealers  tiatC  llnriii,         Aiiy  <ka'cr  i».lH  crkf  erne  ii.f  5  ftii,         A|;riils  w^anlcd. 


|<D.LfX)RMITIIrJ 
CURED 


THIS 
BOOK 

IT'S  FREE 
FOR  THE 
ASKING 


It  tells  a[^t]  experienceof  OVCT30  yearn  in  the 
treatment  oi  Deltjrmitics  and  Paralysis. 

It  ttfH^i  what  has  btea  done  and  what  can 
he  done  in  a  SanUadum  pfojierly  equipped  mnd 
i!*rvoltd  enclusivtly  to  the  trcHtment  of  Cluh  Feet, 
Spinal  Diseases  «nd  Delormiiies,  Hip  DiSrease, 
Crippled  and  Deformed  Joints  and  l.imbs.  In- 
fant ik  J'a raly  s>is ,  e t c. 

it  tells  now  the  above  conditions  can  be 
corrected    without   sufj^ical    operatioiit,    plaster 

Earis   applications   or  painful    treatment    of  any 
ind.     Ask  for  it. 

THE  L.  C.  McLAIN 
ORTHOPEDIC     SANITARIUM 

310O  PIrve  Street.  St,  Louis,  V.  S.'A, 


Eyery-  Lady  of  Fasliioa 

Should  wear  a  good  watch. 
There  are  no  better  watches  on 
earth  than  ours,  and  dealing 
direct  with  our  castomsrs  wc 
sell  for  less  tbau  your  local  jew- 
eler can  buy.  Genuine  American 
full  jeweled  nickel  movement, 
heavy  lolM  cold  beautifully  en- 
graved case,  ladies*  size  $1^15* 

Ki|ual  to  anyfiu  watch  you  ever  saw. 
Sent  CO.  D.  for  exAininaUon before 
t>uyin|j:.  Guaranteed  Just  as  rei>fe- 
seated.  If  at  AilY  Till  it  proves  un« 
satisCactory  return  and  ifet  your  money 
back.  Square  deaUnr  pays.  We  have 
l>een  fifteen  years  in  the  wholesale 
business  and  refer  to  any  t>ank  In 
Chicago.  Send  for  our  ratalo£iie before 
buying'  Christinas  presents. 

AMERICAN     NATIONAL    JEWELRY    00. 

Room  027,  103  Randolph  Street^  OhicMO. 


Jl^ 


M 


GLOGAU'S 

1-6IS  vm 


%Wl 


Can  do  e very-thing;  a  gas  9lbirtt 
does.  Indispensable fornaraerr, 
sick  room.  Chafing  Dish,  shsvim: 


for  tourists,  boarders,  hnnttnc, 
fishing,  or  wherever  cas  is  ast 
available  or  ilealrable.vaporixes 
alcohol  into  gas,  increanng  Iti 
cffidcacy  8  tiaKB.  Portable, 
weighs  but  8  oz.  CoBavaHS  bat 
2  cents  worth  of  alcohol  an  hour.  Will  boil  qtiart  of  water  is 
9  minutes.  Smokeless  and  odorless.  Reservoir  holds  fasUt 
pint.  Uses  either  wood  or  grain  alcohol.  Simple:  cannot  fct 
out  of  order.  Safe;  will  susuin  weight  of  loolbs.  Extingaisses 
instantly  (blows  out  like  a  candle).  Nan-explealve.  Solid 
Spun  Brass  and  NICKEL  PLATBD.  Sent  anywhere,  postpaid, 
(registered)  $1.    AgenU  Wanted. 

L.  L,  OLOO  AU  Si  COm  40  Dearborn  St,^  Chicito. 


Learn  Bookkeeping  Free 

^Vould  you  like  to  succeed  in  business,  to  obtain  •  good  paying 
W  riJ  uosiliun;  to  sci  ure  an  increase  in  salary  r  Would  you  {tossess  the 
^j#?^  capacity  that  dire.-ts  and  controls  large  business  enten'risesf  It 
■  ,  you  sboul.l  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Eilw.  Chapman,  of  No. 

6  So.  5th  St.,  Goshen.  I  ml.,  who  larjreJy  increased  his  salary 
A  knowK*«l>:e  ot  accounts  increases  your 


6-4  So.  <th 

alter  takfii^  our  coiifNe.    .- „- .-;.-.  v. 

opiwrtuniiies  a  hun.lre.1  f.Ul.  Our  metho- 1  excels  all  others.  \wx 
can  loarn  quickly  at  home,  without  loss  of  time  or  money.  We 
guarantee  it. 

A  GREAT  BOOK  FREE 

••How  to  Sureocd  tn  BaalnoNa^  Is  the  title  of  an 
extensive  treatise  on  H.K-kkeeping  and  llusines"..  It  tells  of  the 
best  sytem  of  accounts  ever  devise<i,  and  explains  how  yon  can 
make  more  money  and  loiter  your  position  in  life.  It  is  just  the 
book  for  beginners  an<l  experts  alike.  To  advertise  our  system  we 
wlllffiveawar  5.000  copies  absolutely  free,  without  any  condition  g 
whatever.  Simply  »en<l  your  name  and  address  and  receive  the  H 
book  without  cosU    Address  ^ 

Comm^relal  Correspondence  Schools, 
UlM.  f^AMinAiN-lnl  nida..  Rochealcr.  K,  Y- 


You  FRI 
We  Secured] 

A. 


,  wiui  muf  oiner  puoiwsuoB  ex  suiuiBr  1 


fOSTHLY    MAGAZINE. 


Year  for  Life 

kll   Morvthly   PeLyinents 


<mmcrcial  rubber  orchard  of  the  Nfutvial  Kubber  Produc* 
rou  or  yotir  heirs,  longer  than  you  can  live,  a  iure  and 
l[C  casli-down  payment  ii  required  to  ^rcruic  these  shares, 
instalinenls*  just  as  ihc  work  of  development  proRfcsse*. 
A  land  in  the  semi-tropical  Slate  of  Chiapu.  Mexico  (the 
with  the  finest  cHmate)«  wc  are  chaneing  the  production 
destructive  method  hitherto  employed  by  the  natives^  to 
a   knowzi   to   modera   forestry «   aad   under   Anglo-Saxon 


ve  about  crude  rubber.  It  can  be  sold  every 
;rket  in  the  world,  at  a  stable  price  that  has 
lany  years.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
mn  sf^oken  for  months  before  It  has  reached 


ri  ago  of  their  virgin  rubhef  trees,  the  natives  having: 
yet  every  ounce  of  the  rubber  milW  from  them.  Today 
almost  inaccessible  jungles  of  the  Amazon,  and  Bolivia 
id  money-  The  natives  there  still  iiurauc  their  merciless 
that  fever-zone  to  guide  and  restrain  then>.  Hence,  the 
than  at  any  time  Bince  Goodyear  fir.^t  made  it  a  com* 
R  decade,  and  the  question  of  the  world's  supply  for  the 
inconceivable  that  the  production  of  one  of  the  world's 
in  such  ignofftnt  handle 

was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  into  this  new  and  immensely 
remarkable  opportunity  is  now  open  to  you  lu  secure 
are  representing  an  undivided  intereji  erjuivalent  to  an 
buy  only  five  iuch  shares,  and  thus  provide  a  corapc- 
your  family.  You  pay  $20  a  month  for  12  months,  then 
month  for  a  limited  period,  until  you  have  paid  the  full 
?ries — $282  each;  but  during  this  period  you  will  have 
per  share;  hence  the  actual  cost  of  your  shares  is  only 
Mi  onward,  longer  than  you  can  live,  your  five  shares 
income  of  $1,200.  This  most  conservative  estimate  is 
nitcd  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  most  reliable  sources 
rse,  if  you  buy  10  shares  your  income  would  be  $2,4(10 
Id  $6,000  a  year. 


>ur  Rubber  Orchard,  planted  to  1 ,000  Rubber 
on  a  sure  and  certain  Income  of  $  1 00  a  month 
osslbly  live*  Your  dividends  average  25  per 
II  monthly  payments. 


lis  investment.  The  State  St  reet  Trust  Co.  of  Boston  holds  the 
We  agree  lo  deposit  with  Ihem  the  money  paid  in  for  shares, 
I  lo  the  development  of  the  property.  This  company  also  acts 
protected  from  loss  tn  case  of  death  or  in  case  of  lapse  of  p«y- 
>ayiaents  for  90  days  any  time  you  may  wish.    Furthermore, 

esin  this  Investment,  paid  for  in  «nialt  monthly  instalments,  will 
■five  per  cent,  on  your  money  during  the  period  af  p«vaMot» 
'  more  than  m  I  Met!  me.  Thfi  opet»s  the  door  for  voursell,  not  to 
encyfor  future  years,  when  perhaps  you  will  not  be  able  to  earn 
'ear  and  emaliler  payments  ibcreaher  will  secure  vou  one  share, 
concifte  information  proving  every  statement  will  be  promptly 
on  will  quick Iv  put  you  in  close  touch  with  every  detail  of  our 
nediate  atlcnlion.    Write  Ub  now. 


>er  Production  Company 

Street.  Boston,  Mass,. 


W^ 
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flOORATIIYAITLIiE 

<ifeTHENEWAKrM)RR:# 


^lt«i>,  $itsini  fl- 
eet» ready  f(« 

Including 
Inxhcr 

lor 

yrotk.  wrll 
be  seot 
to  aay 

one  whu 


KOt/  •^^^ 


ETcen,    Qi  n  1  y 
<nili?  C*tilcr|>kre  to 
an  y  one  AdJ  fj^^, 

WBin  FOR  CATAI4)GrK  50, 


this 

n.lc    with 

hfatitiful 
effect— 
following 
our 
simple 
Hastruc* 
tions. 
Svrrr. 
Ntdy  will 
be  (loinj; 
It  this 
vlnter. 
The 
Center- 
piece 
shown 
here, 
tcldby  us, 
fis^^liedcom* 
latere,  LLLrned  and 
colof^.l.forfa.oo. 
M«ny  iilhtr  styles 
shows  in  oar  catalogue. 
XIO.    79  paf;e«,  04  pp.  f n  colors.   IIlus- 


tratoi  x,ooo  GlbMa  and  other  designs  stamped  on  articles  of  HanaPloak. 
vood  andleather  of  every  description,  at  reasuaable  prices. 

Special  0ffeR,2«s'«"&.?/;,.$1.65   f^ 

For tnimin^  on  plush ,  wood,  leather,  etc. 
line  Platinum  Puint.  Cork  Handle.  Rubl>er 
TuUaff,  Double-Action  Bulb.  Metal  Unioa 
Cork,  Bottle.  Alcohol  Lamp.  Two  Pieces 
Sumped  Practice  WfxKl,  and  full  instruc- 
tloas,  all  conuinedin  neat  leatherette  box. 

For  Mtle  br  joar  dealer  or  sent  by  iu  0. 0.  D.  for  txam- 

Catalofue     ZIO.    WnteforittOHU^. 

Thayer  fy  Chandler 

160-164  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 

Largest  Makers  of  Pyrograpky  Goods  in  the  World, 

BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS  I 

Many  Make  S2,000  a  Year. 

You  have  the  snine  chancf.  Run  a  Mall  r)rdHr  Jluainess  at  Home. 
J^*i£,4.^''*"  '*"^;  y^^^^  conuuK  m  daily.  Knormous  jiroMts. 
K  verythiiiK  f  ui  luabed.  Write  at  once  for  onr  "  Siarier  "  and  KKKE 
particulars. 

L.  E.  KKUEUER  CO..  IK  Waaliii»«ton  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

BIG  BRASS  BAND  OFFER. 


^  «•  sell    the    celebratotf    IMPERIAL.   DUPOMT   tntf 
MARCEAU  Band  Instrument*  ■tvboul   i-^ 

~" ±E 


ono-halfthe  prices  others 


ask  for  the  same  high  ^i^ 
grade  goods.     For  our  Ff*»,»an« 
Instrumont  Catalefue.  »ipa  our  Fr«s 
Booklet,   entitled,  "How   to  Fuj  Band 
Instraments,"  for    la^  o     ':i  >    ;  r  it  i  r  dei 
and  complete  dencrlpl  ihrv^ 

large  lines  of  braMS instn....*,....,....^ 4,  <. no- 
thing In  Drums,  Clarionets,  Flutes,  Saxophones,  etc.,  etc., 
for  the  free  catalogues,  our  guarantee  and  refund  proposition,  for 
the  most  liberal  band  instrument  offer  oyer  heard  of,  for  the  new 
method  of  selling  lUFtruments  fully  explained,  for  something  now 
and  immensely  interesting  to  orerf  bandman^cat  this  adoat^and 
mall    to  ~ 

OS  today. 


lensely  interesting  to  OTerr  bandman,  cat  this  ad  oat  and 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  ft  CO.,  CHICAOO. 


Learn  the  Truth 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

Ihat  the  main  cSucsr  Af  ariiaiMdaa 
iluheilth.ftirfciy  children  ud^^ 
H  admitted  by  pJiytiriaaf  a^d  ttHsa 

by  court  vfKonli  to  be  tgncKSKV  afte 

iaw«  c»rself  and  i«t  v 

Bvery  mjin  aiBri  wdmaB  abflvU  p^^ 

the    irAlitalile    b4j^,     by    WfUJ4^    J| 

eontalnlns   fn    Ono    Voliimt 

Kaowte<I|^  a  Young  Man  Shotild  Hsw. 
Knowlediee  a  Youn,;  HutbLtnd  Should  Uan^ 
KnowJedfe  a  E-itlker  Shuuld  Have. 
Knowledire  a  Father  SibcKjId  JmHft  I9  Ria  Sb& 
MedJc«i  Kflowlnlge  a  ilu^t^bd  Shosld  flai*. 
Knowl^dre  a  Ypunjf  Wp,maD  Shonld!  H«veu 
Kanwlehd^  a  Vounj;  Wife  Sh<^L|ld  flare, 

^        ,    .     Kno»!edc*  a  Xlisthcr  Shotdd  Hstc. 

Kanwiedcea  Moiher  SlwuVd  Imparl  to  Her  Daiigtrter. 

Medical  Knawlttij^e  a  Wift  Should  Hare, 

Mew  edit ron,  Cnlarsed  aird  lllu»tmteci,  *%  AH 

Rich  Cloth  Binding.  Wu\i  Gold  8tam|»,  #<*VVI 

FURtTAII  PUB.  CO.i  Dept.  71     PHll^OeLPHtA. 


^«^ 


Hipftiw  Tabidca  are  the  beet  dyrppptim  1 

ever  made.     A  hundred  milliDEu  of  tbem  hsie 
been  aold  in  the  Unl(<>d  States  in  a   nngle  yvr 

Co  Ei»^  i  pa  tiofl,,  hf drtbu  m.  ^ck  hcAd&c  TK^^ltftian 

had  breath,  lOrc  throat,  ecr^ma^  and  evWyilbKB 

ii^^^H^  iiriiiag  from  a  disordered  stamacb.  sjv  i^lkffd 

^^^^  or  cartd  W  Ricans  T?ibuk5.    Otie  will  HQcnib^ 

give  relief  within  twenty  minutes.    Thje  Bve'eeM 

Cackii£e  is  esoush  for  ordinary  occuicft^u     All  drujc^sts  sdl  ibea 


Ttiew  tlmd«-mark 

Olut 


Ptrfen  BreakfiH 
PANSY    PLOur 
UalJke    alt    cy 
For 


ts 


STAIA, 

HeaJjtIi   Ceruls. 
Cak*  and    Pastry,, 

Aik    Grooett. 


Iitn  ibirl  >«u>  f>llih4.*llHal>l4l7  iw^htt,itftlv  v' 

1^^  or,,  Si  in.  ,    Iji 

t4hiweJ»lii  Wavy  Switch.  .      %M 

I'ftrls  FratUtf-m  eight  St«mi««s  Svrttt^ 

2S  in.  iDiiif.  naliiral  warr,         .      7     ^fJi 
Natural     Curly    Ponii>adoiar,    Klwan 
ciirly  aJid  readi  to  w«an  ,       *      tJf 

$h»d  Hvpl*  «(  7«aj  ftftir  feBd  d*Krift«  Lrtl^li  j«a  vHfk 


Ibfv,  |^«*>llpf         _    .  . 

fm^  n  ;  fit*  h  Wi^M  br-      Ofl  MT  lu^  iSeitMMd  nb^ 

Ymr^  retina  IgJPrpI,  1  <  lll,lijlg  ftlml*  auCllto^ 


WEDDINB 


INVITATIONS  ANO  ANNOUNOEHENTS 

KKORATKD  Ilf  PRePKR  PORM  AMD  BTTLK.   WHto  flbrOar  0UB»loaMi4  PmIom 
JOHN   ».  WIGGINS   COMPANY,  149-I3 1  Wabash  At.CHICAOQ 


«»•  STRENGTH-GIVER.  ^^ 

JAYNCS   TONIC   VERMIFUGE, 

LtSLiB's  Macasivi  hu  no  connection  with  any  other  publication  o£  similar 


LBSUE'S   MONTHLY    MACAZmS, 


HAYNES 

t  To«nt»f 


f  r 


T.^r..  AUTOMOBILES  "^^3::^ 


TWO  pmwrm  of  reuabiuty 

Some  miikEora  fvt  up  ip«ct«l  triala  oo  ifa«irowji  donditionsAiid 
If  th«r  eiicc«ed  ftdTortis*  tbe  *ocomphihm«Dt.  Oth«r«  w&it.  for 
ol^cial  triiiilA,  «Dter«tockeair«aiid  &dvertiji«thod»oifiiciaof  tti«Jiiii- 
tfo*.  Wliich  kind  of  ♦'proof  ooarincMyoaY  Th«  Hajnea  can*  offer 
tOA  l&ltcr  kind.  Tbcj  hftr*  Alitrnyg  'won — over  twenty  tliuer. 
wHh  atock  cftt-«-  No  one  v1«o  hft«  m»d«»  bo  good  »  record.  Therc- 
foTfi  woMik  fon  to  cr«dit  th«  Hajnea  with  that  iii*xirotim  rolU- 
htlity  wblchffQuruintcci^  tht^  bPHi  d««ijnii  QQAlitjr&nd  ivorkm&tijhit>> 
We  Dftvo  ft  fewcAre  for  Ini  int^illiite  D«lt Yrry. 

More  Proof:  In  Ww  hi.   Lonia  Toor  tbe  Harnni  wen t  through 
from  New  York  on  time,  wiLhoat  trooblo.  CaLalo|fQ«  fre«. 
HA  VNBS.APPERSON  CO..  Kokono,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 

T^i"     '  '-  ■'  i  ^  ol   Motor  Curs  in  Amertca.      Meuil>«rs  of  ttie  A«  L.  A,  M, 

C!i  44a£>Mi   ij>t>li  A»e.,     New  Vo*k  Brtiih;  1711-1^  Broailtrjy 

GEO.  M.  BROWN.  <3  <-"c'''»"'l>'^s  Ate. 

I  LHS, I,  A.    K'  -.rsTKEL. 

II  I  fM  M,        BUFFALO  AUTm  n  St. 
TOLE-Do.  o.,      -       -       .      -  rcn 

PHILAni  Ll'iriA,        .  RO    J  I  Sv 

SAN  I'kANclSOO,  CA].,,     >       Si,.,,     ..-.■. 


WELLTHATi  FINE^' 


GEM 

SAFETY  RAZOR 


THE*'  OEH"  li  tbt  99\f  PERPECT  Mtf -sluiv in t device. 

*  Sdive  Jn  ibe  dark,  or  almrd  (blp  Ji  niafb  sew— 
]  ■■jrwhere.  Leave«  cleag.tBMlli  ftklo— so  cvti.  LHtlc 
I  ttropplit.    Bnt  Epfllth  Cutlerf  tt«e  I  Mad«t,  tetle4. 

JntertUing  Bookld  mailed  /><«  an  ratuett. 

Tltt  "  Grta**  is  at  dealcTs,  or  told  direct  on  receipt  off  prke. 
GKtt  CUT1*«R¥  CO.  (»ep|,  X),  S«  a,,^,  »i^,  is^  t wfc. 


How  Bright  Boys 
Can  Make  Money 

You  can  make  money  in  vacation  selling  "Success." 
We  send  first  ten  copies  free.  You  can  sell  them 
and  get  the  necessary  capital  to  continue*  Watches, 
Cameras,  Boxing  Gloves,  Baseball  Outfits,  and  other 
valuable  prizes  given,  in  addition  to  a  liberal  profit 
on  each  copy  sold.  Write  for  copies  to  start  with 
and   full   information. 

SUCCESS   MAGAZINE,   Department  E, 
Washington   Square,    New   York 


When  vMilinR  to  adverliii 


MaeBPQO  LgsuE's  Maqaiw^ 


«i*and«  of  ; 
a  VI'  Lif  ♦  n  v» 
ht  111  V  nt.l  u,      I 

■-'1   bj  tiae  »u-i''0=-, 

J;  <  me!«,  ming  mM 

n  .,...,,.,  ^, .  AiMt  wfiich  « ckji 

f^*  llit-m  when  Uirj  irMv«>> 
IDeen  sireo  up  a*  ^'tneiirfthb* 

fill  not  cli«rs«  jottuopfMr 
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Magical  Beaatifier  I 


Give    Su 

No  Aicohq 

Fiill  con 

Promptly  and  a 
Indigestion,  Ni 
Assures  your  b< 

£g 

Orangelne  has  never  bcraisM  oc 
n«si  simply  reflect  •  vast  array 
•tmctioo  from  extreme  and  cbrofil 

Mr.  A.  A.  nilia»  SaltuiA.  Ckl,,  wi 
fsTvlujible.  lcl*c«ruii>lrthe  bc«t  I 
*j2d  fiiliouMieM  th*C  I  hAW  efter  fc 
ttM,  1117  fkkbcr  iA  htfl  fiOlK  fMr.  foAto 
t»r  thkn  for  rc*ri  [nwt,** 

B«^.  W.  €.  Blaek,  N«tch«,  M te^, 
lona  QM)  of  Orsng^tB*.  1  bave  foand  I 
Ncoralgia  I  b^^r^  «v(»r  tri«d  aad  I 
r«ll4>r«sa  «  cold*  eapffci&llT  dAria«  It*  I 
»iMP<r«iilr  thAA  ftttT  rmmtdf  I  li»f«  ttaa 
for  DJAn-ba««,    As  m  rvUef  for  tmtigi 

Mr.  Wm.  M.   H«ck«<^   N««pa^ 
tinuii*d  mm  nf  OrftDK^iAe  both  pwwt 
t\kiaih  «ud  fricndftt  attunctheiii  my  fa 
and  I  coaiid^r  It  «■  one  of  th«i  noctta 
Drmoaeia*  Pci«rd»n(  a1w»}«  la  th*  bioa 

Mr^  J.  B.  MUt«r,  Corincton,  Ohio, 
|«  oar  onlj  dnetor  for  Mlf  mii4  uinUr. 
curf  fiTf  indi^rt-^linn.  colds,  mnd  the  oi 
xvji.     J I  dmn  ■«!  «U*w  tfcr»  I*  pet  •! 

Mrs  P.  W.  I^we,  SeattlA.  Wuk. 
Tf<nrivL>  iitiij  enrmtire,  OrftJUKlne  la  m 
i'l    ti  i<  nt  coJda  corr«ctB  «iT#eatlv«  fl 

11  tk)   kin  J/' 

Mr*.  J.  1^  Htt^ltelJ.   >ot>JeflvUl#; 

P^.wdi'r  mtw&t«  r«>Ji*-Tt>«  mj  b«Ada«|»i 
»rT«.'rt«  and  ih'fn  It  tAJk««  tiro  OT  tk 
ttrf«d.  languid  IffvUng,  »ad.  ohl  I  fl 
thpj  »rf,'* 

Mr.  4,  H,  Rvvkler.  Uv^l  8*1m  J 
r?o,,  Fhil»dplr>KiA,  ««;^;  'OmngeisM 
iB?iwtaieDt  1  ev«r  m*(le/' 

Mr.  A.  L\  fNKl«^  PrcAid^^nt  Bofl^ 
pfa*%n.  BoMton,  wtU««;  '1  cftn  ptm 
tfr-*»t  n-ine«dlAl  wortb  of  Or&Dgeio« 

Mr.  M.  M.  ■•&•«  floart^MT  to  ti 

HArriMtiiinr  M7*:  "I  hmt9  Joai  e» 
•U«rK  nf  Grip.  p«iji«  is  Um  boACa^ 
uj»iiic  Ontngvlnc*  u  dtr««t«d." 

NOTE— OmMreloe  i%  sow  sold 
3Cte  U5i>owdcrs;:  '  Fam 
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LESLIE'S    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE. 


"Out  of  WhatcR 

From  Pain,  Fatigue, 
"Blues"  Brain  Fag, 
•'Common  Ills  of  Life?" 


99 


Orangeine 


( POWDERS) 

Give    Sure   and   Permanent  Benefit 

No  Aicaholic        No  Narcotic        No  Drug  Effect, 

Full  composition  of  Oran^ciru  published  in  tvtnt  package. 

Promptly  and  accurately  reach  Colds,  Headache,  **Grip," 
Indigestion,  Neuralgia,  Dyspepsia  and  ** Every  Day  Ills/' 
Assures  your  best  effort  for  your  duties  and  engagements- 
Echoes   from   Experience 

Orsin^clne  has  never  bought  or  souffht  itti  codorseraeat.  Its  present  wide  dlsstrlbuticm  and  human  uaefal- 
nets  simply  rt-flc-ct  a  vast  array  of  quick  pain  relief,  prompt  correction  of  nilment,  Eradunt  cure  and  recon* 
■traction  frota  extreme  and  cbronic  dcbmiy.  ai  illustrMed  by  the  foJIowing: 


JuTml ambit*.    It  U  w rtiil nlf  thft  Irert  n*iO*d r  tor] 

«{id  IlilloiKfieM  thftC  I  hKYCi  f^c^r  Idud<1  and  thpufh  lu 
lue,  mj  Uther  Id  ht«  Wih  iwr.  f»*l«  teatt«r»Bd  loofa  bet- 
ter ihna  tow  T«Kn  pamt*" 

BcT.  W.  €.  Bl»li<  NfttoheE.  M iw  .  wrU««:  ''Pufiac  mr 
Idbb  iwvol'OninrfLiiP'.  I  hikw*  toviuA  it  thn  btwt  remedr  or 
NfanlclA  1  liKit*-  ever  tripd  ftnd  I   *!«▼«  uw-d  ni«n)f.    It 


nllfftH  ■  cold.  Mpticlalr)'  darlfm  iu  iacLpk-ntnttkicefl,  man 
SHMdltyeluD  anj  l>ia<Klr  I  hare  kno«^  *.-nd  !i  ftfcellont 
for  DlnrrbcieA.    Aa  ft  relief  fot  futltfue.  either  phr*ie»l  or 


EneataJH  it  Lb  vcifiArb.' 


'*6mi- 


tlDiK^  utm  at  OrKngf^inn'  both  pprponalll  *nfl  «in©tiff  my 
fmsQlljr  and  friHnd*,  itf*jii|rtlieai  my  Ijplief  in  tho  reirifHif 
«Dd  I  c^EiBldc^r  it  Oil  one  nf  thu  nt^cHKnlti'M  of  llfn  t<i  hftt(^ 
OraaK^ine  Pntrdijira  Alwayi  in  tbe  hauwu,'' 

air.  /.  F-  Miller,  r^i^itLfftOD.  Ob  la.  vrltcw:  '  Dtani¥<Ihe 
1i  Qiir  onlj  doctor  for  »C'lf  iLnd  fftOiUy.  We  find  It  a  ^ura 
Dare  for  indifft'fltSon,  cji^lds,  &nd  the  odIj  remvd;  for  child- 
no.    It  avtm  pat  aU9H  tlivH  ta  ffct  tWk." 

Mr*,  i".  W.  Lowe,  E4t^tti(»,  Wuh..  write*:  *'Al  A  p»> 
vent^Tfii'  Hod  euretiT^,  Orun«elJi^  Ia  marrvlkmB.  It  eheclu 
tnci£>Li}nt  d&lda,  corrvcta  dl«eatlv«  Ul«  «ad  imna  !»!&  ol 
•iiLylliid/' 

Mra,  /,  1^  Mitchell,  Kobirtiwill*.  led.,  vrlt«f :  "For  a 
tamilr  thfrv  Ea  nothLji^  b^ottftr  than  Oranfl^ln'r,  One 
powder  aiiran  rf»il*'Tf«  my  h»ada«bM.  u&Lmh  uap^clailr 
Miferc»  ttud  tbi'H  St  takuA  two  or  thrve»  It  diii)^]i*  thftt 
ilred^  ianrqid  f<M»lUiCi  aad,  oh!  I  cannot  telJ  how  (ood 
tbay  are." 

Mi^  A^  n*  Barklej,  Local  Balea  Ajveni  jLmerloKn  Oatt 
Oo. .  P  ii  i  lad  e  I  ph  la.  K«]r»:  "< .>TniiBeliie  F<»»d«  r»  «n  th«^  b««t 
iartisttni'nt  I  ever  made." 

Mr,  A.  f.\  SailU,  Preaidetit  fiaffolk  Hoapltai  and  Dl» 
)iH»nf<ar7.  BoHtnn^  imbM^  '  I  cna  pets&tiailr  ieatlfr  to  tlie 
Ki^at  r^mt^tai  worth  of  OraagielnB  in  mi  ca«i  of  chronic 
ladiffc^inn," 

m^  fl.  M.  MmAm  fl««f«t«iT  to  tlis  AMoner  0«D#nl. 

Barrlnbura,  eayv^  '^  I  hav«  irniit  ciired  an  acsraTafiaK 
■tt«f  k  nt  OrEp,  palm  in  the  bonea,  htcll  fpwr^  ete^,  bT 
oalns  armn«eln«  a*  dincted.'* 


mr.  Uiniy  S.  ScBii.  I^rwport,  Vt.,  wrlte«T  "  I  need  T«rr 
little  Oranoeine  now,  a»  Ita  ua^  hu  entlreli  eured  the 
di«tt«.Ctitifflii»«dnfhM  whEi'h  1  ii4»^  tfi  bave  erery  wf<«k/' 

aire-  KetHs  R.  Male*,  Wf^vhimrtnn.  D.  G.,  wrfii^: 
"  OrBEL^i'iiir-  actn  prr^iuptl^r  and  etTv>ctiJHkl]r.  I  hafe  *io 
more  headHcbf^,  aad  eoldd  Yajjiih  bttforis  Jt," 

M^.  J.  A,  Wlwuted.  Sunt.  Inwa  euie  Ttiormal  Bcbool. 
Oedar  F»U».  Ir>*a,  nrriUi:  '  Omnitt'ibi»  hM  txitn%\eU'lr 
cured  toT  me  a  lomt  standinjE.  mrwt  vt^'Vttt^  ^ue  of  nerroiu 

MlM  Umrj  B.  C*  BrwwB.  t*f  ineipal  of  th*^  Feimii^lvanfa 
Oral  School  for  the  Deaf.  Scranton,  Pa.,  nayi:  *^  I  cannot 
tay  ton  iDDf^h  in  i^eahK^  of  Omngv'fiie.  It  baH  kept  me  well 
tbroimh  a  je^r  of  the  crealeet  amin  1  hnrt^  ^^er  be«a 
anden  in  thM  InBtitutlon  it  ha^  worke^t  wondc-n  for  a 
ireat  variety  of  people  with  a  ni^nl  tarit^t^  of  atimentt/* 

lUaa  A.  A.  I^hllll^fv  m  Powers  Street,  Brooki^n,  wrltea: 
'*  I  alwaTt  hefp  OraaKi^ine  io  my  deak  at  «choai,  and 
^hFOiub  Ita  frequent  arplieat j^hn  to  the  Blok  I  mm  called 
b<^    doctur'  ftiid   "^ttiagieiaii/ ^' 

Mlj«  Mai^ahet  E.  afplatyre*  Clefeland,  Ohio,  write*: 
'"I  ■implr  cAQpot  bii  wiOii^Dt  Oranitelne  Powderm^  latfaf? 
oft^p  Imiralif  "  tM-rv  th*-  day '  for  mft/" 

Mr.  J«efih  ElifefMti.  Putjliahir  "Golden  0«y«."  Phi  la- 
deiphlA.  wrUtfii  '  EncI*wiKl  find  |1B.00  for  Dransfllne,  AlJ 
themembt^rt  »>{  mr  famlljr  aw  the«e  powdcn,  and  I  meet 
erery  day  aafferett  from  LHIle  Mli  who  apfvai  to  my 
irspAthlPai  and  to  whom  I  ann  ooiuUstlr  fifing 
QtmniiiDLne."^ 

Mlaa  ■"«  M.  ElaH lei ly.  a  well-knovn  trained  nnne  of 
Brooki  rn ,  aaia :  "Itiodmnnr  ov portu d K tea  to  r t-cfjcniBetid 
OimQ.Bi&tne  Powdm.  and  thi^y  alwari    hoii^  most  wouder- 

Mr.  J.  A.  nnwdel,  t»  R  Mount  St,,  Baltimore,  Md.. 
i»y*;  I  hftvt'^  taken  e«nthintf  to  rell«e  jaente  Indijraa. 
tlon,  which  often  Mtixed  ma  with  terrible  aymptomB-  The 
llmt  powder  nf  Oranjctdn^  whteh  I  took  r&lieTed  at  oooei 
and  hoi  line*-  kt-pt  me  free." 

Hra.  WiHiaiB  ValMea,  Lmllm,  Hteb..  wrlteti  *VPlfuue 
aend  me  t2.(K>  worth  of  Omnirf^ine.  1  haTpi  nwid  a  nood 
many  Dr«nc«<ini^  Powden  and  do  not  know  how  I  aver  cot 
aJonii  wicboELt  tham/' 


NOTE— OmiiKvlDe  Is  now  sold  br  aJl  proffyessive  dniKtsti  in  10c  packages  (S  powdera);  25c  (6  powderi}^ 

SOc  U5  iwwders):  *  F  am  fly  Pa«kaffe*' fl.OO  cos  taws  35  powd««— or  malted  aay  where  by 

The  OrmBftifl*  CbeDfcat  C*.,  t^  MicUfaa  Artaat,  CUcafs. 


When  wrhiiiff  to  advtrtiMfr 


^^t  can  1^ 
^^e$t  tLt': 
lui  of  l>ccf. 
p   makes  ^t 

drop    of  tlif 

Nl  air  inker 

It  IS  a  malt)' 

Ha     pOS5CS5tfij 

p  a.  pure  pro- 
^xnaJt   Witt 

■  A^fpf 


Is  Successfully  Emplo; 
of  the  Bladder^  A 
The  Long  Exper 
These  WeU-Know 

Hunter  MeGy Ire,  M*  I 

ofCiinuai  Surgery^  Lnwer^ 

in  diseases  geneimlly  depend 

Many  years  experience  in  its 

Graeme  M,  Ham  mot 

Jt/ew  York  I^si-GraduaU  Jk 

BUFFALO  LlTHMl 

Robert  Battey,   M.  t 

BUFfAUOUTHIIiV 

prostrate  in  tlie  aged  of  Iron 

J.  Allfsen  Hodges,  M 
Mental  Diseases^  Eichmcmd^ 
alkaline  Dinretics,  and,  mth 

BorawoLrifium 

PROPRI 


▼JountJ 

f      THE  BEI 


Sold  Oft  lis  Merits  th< 


for  Twenty-five 


Impfm^ed,  b«au!ifuJ  froe  m 
ficicfit,  durable  «nd  retiahN 
All  dcftJers,  or  address  Box 


LBSl 


rmy  MACAZtNE. 


Buffalo  "™'^ 


Water 


If  Successfully  Employed  by  the  Proleision  in  the  Treatment  of  Inflammation 
of  the  Bladder,  Albuminuria,  Bright's  Disease  and  Uric  Add  Conditions* 

The  Long  Experience  and  Many  Carefully  Conducted  Experiments  of 
These  Well-Known  Medical  Men  Entitle  Their  Opinions  to  Consideration. 

Htirtter  McGuirei  M.  O.t  LL.  Um^Ex-Pres*  American  Medical  Association^  laiePres.  and  Prof, 

of  Clinical  Surgery^  University  College  of  Medicine^  Richmond^  Va.:  **Iii  Uric  Acid  Gravel,  and,  indeed 
in  diseases  generally  dependent  upon  a  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  it  is  a  remedy  of  extraordinary  potency- 
Many  years  experience  in  its  use  only  confirms  the  good  opinion  I  have  so  often  expressed  in  regard  to  it.  * 

Graeme  M.  Hammond.  M.D,,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System  in  the 
New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital:  **  In  all  cases  of  Bright's  Disease  I  have  fonnd 
ItiiK'e'mM  €%  I  mxiM  lAfmw»  ^^  ^^^  greatest  service  in  increuiDg  the  quantity  of  urine  and 
DVEfAUl  LltnUi  mUcK   in  eliminating  the  Albumen." 

Robert  Battey*  M.  D..  Pome^  Ga,,  Suggestor  of  Bailey's  Operation:  **I  have  naed 
IlllVCmi  fl  I  WliffM  lllirm  ^°  ^^  practice  for  three  years  past,  in  crises  of  Chronic  Inflamma- 
IWf  FAIAI  lilinill  Will  Bill  tion  of  the  Bladder,  whether  induced  by  Stone,  by  enlarged 
prostrate  in  the  aged  or  from  other  causes,  I  have  ©ecured  excellent  results  from  its  use.** 

J.  Allison  Hodges,  M.D. I  Presiden  t  Un  iversity  College  of  Medic  ine  a  nd  Prof,  of  Nervous  and 
Alental  Diseases^  Piihrnond^  Va.:  *'  In  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  this  water  is  one  of  the  very  best 
alkaline  Diuretics,  and^  %^"itb  a  milk  diet,  is  one  of  my  sheet  anchors.'* 

Q-.___  -  ^  •  WWEMWM,  lAflTFPD  '^  ^^^  ^^  by  the  general  drug  and  mineral  water  trade*  Volom- 
OVsKmJD  UTHIA  HHrER  tnous  medical  testimony  mailed  on  request. 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS.  VA. 


TWO  GREAT  AMERICAN  WRITERS 


AURKTVAIN 

SAYS 


'mJNTAiNJpi 

y      THE  BEST      f 

Sold  on  Its  Merits  the  World  Over 
for  Twenty-five  Years* 

Iait)roved.  beautirti!  lltic  in  ftitv  styles.  Clean*  ef- 
ficient, durable  am!  reliable,  Send  lor  Calalo^c, 
All  dealers,  or  address  Box  O-T,  Rloomsburf.  Pa. 


LtSL! 


Sta.II  man's 

E*sy  to  Kcl  At  e\ 
turbmgaii>thiug[. 
Had  unpsckinr. 
drawers.  Holds 
more  than  m  good 
eted;  strongest  t 
room  lerve*  «s  ch 
prjvilcipe  of  exam 


JL  BUVmaM,  50  l 


MOVING  PICTVRE  MAC 
ST£1C£OPTICONS  . 

It  I 

tibs  pabll 
nasfl  writ 

tlw  kind 
thAt  kUr 

ia     

dollsir*  U 

re^djr  for 
Our    fi 

i>T*4  full 
|^«]«  praj«ctlfl£  ftppftrfttQBAl 
Exelavf  MAl«rs     of    tbtt 

ULCIIIE  OmCAL  C€»^  Aaj 


LBSUE'S    5fOA'T;/tr    MACATINB. 


the 


Wbcfcvcf  you  %p  you  find 
standard  in  shade  roUets  is  the ' 


Hartshorn 

8tronQ^»i,    Simplest.    2le9f» 

With  the  ''Improved'*  Hartshorn 
no  tacks  are  required* 

Accept   no  shade   roller  without 
the  script  signature  of    Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  the  labeL 
7%f  R9limrmm  W^Mcf  Jtollsirs. 


Fine  Wood  Flooring  :^M^ 


x. 


Pftrquet  Ftoori  and  Speciilties 
Moore*s  Floor  Wa.x 
Moore's  Paient  ILests 

Send  lor  FREE 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE 

B.   MOORE   (St  CO 


74  iratontib  A«<»nii«>.  Cliletiffo 


Siskllman^s   Dresser  Trunk 

Easy  Ut  K*-l  ai  everything;  without  dis- 
turbinj^anylhing^.  No  fatigue  iit  [t^ackitig 
and  unjMickinjf.  Light,  strong,  roomy 
(Jr^iwers.  Holds  a.^  much  and  costs  no 
more  than  a  good  box  trunk.  Hand-riv- 
eted; 3tronu«^st  trunk  made.  In  small 
room  «rves  as  chiffonier,  C.  O.  D.  with 
pi  ivilcge  of  examination. 

9c.  itamp  fof  C^taloe. 


,  MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINES  ind  FILMS 
STER.EOPTICONS  AND  VIEWS. 

It  f  OQ  coDtemplAt«  troiny  tnlo 
ihe  public  «Dt«rUinBicint  bnm- 
newi  wrti«  for  loformAtioD  About 
Movlnit  Ptotar«  llttchin^i  ^nd 
the  kiodt  of  moving  picture  flliiiii 
tbat  Attract  latgvAudieaijeii. 

•*Th9  CreAt  Tf*in  R&bbory  " 
It  eaminK  mAtiy  tbou«Miuli  of 
doltAr«i  for  at [iihitf>r*,  An«1  t*  the 
jrr*«leat  ftfatur»  film  ernp 
uffered;  prici«.  illl.OO;  ajwajr* 
T«*df  for  qiiiok  shipment. 

'I'lr  fr-  I?  cul»lojrU4>.  No.  .1:, 
'  fitjoQ  iLbout  hlxb 

!    World!   Vmir 


DO  YOU  know  how  ta  keep  yourfloars^ 
woodwork  and  furniture  beautiful 
with  iMit  little  labor  and  expense? 

If  not.  send  for  **  7'ke  Propvr  Treatment  for 
Floor s^^*  a  book  that  covers  the  entire  subject 
—from  removing  old  finish  to  producing  a 
beautiful  polish  on  aU  kinds  of  wood. 

Johnson'5 
Prepared  Wax 

IS  a  complete  finish  and  polish  fur  all  wuod, 
floors,  woodwork  and  furniture. 


FREE 


fyrup  ug 
a  pottal 


Prevents  heel  marks  and  scratches  from 
showing.  Gives  a  high  polish  to  which  dust 
and  dirt  will  not  adhere. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 

'*A  i'mnphte  Ftmah  aftd  PolUh /or  AU  Wood ' 

For  Sale  by  All  [>ealers  In  Paint 


I  and  8  lb.  CADJi 
4.  6itt)a8  1b,  caoii 


60c  per  lb 
bOc  ver  lb 


Delivered  to  your  door  upon  recefpt  of  price 
if  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you.  Accept  no 
substitute.     Remember  the  book  is  FREE* 

Se  C.  Johnson  &  Son 

Paclne.  wis. 


LESLIE'S    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE, 


Of  What  Use  is  a 

Fea^  Without 

Appetite? 

Or,  an  appetite  if  tlie  stomach 
will  not  digest  the  food  it  craves  f 
A  keen  and  healthy  appetite  and 
the  power  to  assimilate  the  food  it 
calls  for  comes  from  taking 


slExlr. 


The  "Best"  Tonic.  It  is 
the  life  of  the  finest  bar- 
ley malt,  combined  with 
the  hop-blossom>  a  r^torative 
that  not  only  helps  the  work  of 
digestion  but  is  itself  a  rich 
nutritious  food,  readily  taken  up 
by  the  most  delicate  stomach. 
It  is  a  combination  that  has  no 
equal  as  a  builder  of  flesh  and 
muscle  and  as  a  soothing  sedative 
for  shattered  nerves.  Behind  it 
are  the  testimonials  of  thousands 
of  physicians  who  have  prescribed 
it-  It  has  helped  others;  it  will 
help  you*     Your  druggist  has  it. 

BoclOetFtK.    Psbit  Entnct  Depanasat 


THE  ORIGINAL 
SWISS  MILK 

CHOCOLATE 

** Irresistibly  DeHclous/' 

Invented  by  D.  Peter,  of  Vevey,  Switzer- 
land, 37  years  ago.  Time  has  but  strength- 
ened its  superiority  over  all  imitators- 
Nourishing  and   does  not  create  thirst* 

Wonderfully  smooth  and  dainty- 


UNIVEtSALLT    USED 


When  Ciittpina  O^t. 
On  the  Long  Dty**  Sboot. 
For  the  Piikm  Angler. 
Fop  Yicliliiip  Pan  tea, 
Oa  the  Coif  Llaks. 


Af  Tets  ind  ReccptlooK, 
For  After- Dinner  Boolwat, 
Ab  »   WhoksonK  Swctt  for 

Children, 
For  Convaksccnti. 


Free  Sample  and  illustrated  booklet,  **An 
Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,"  upon  request. 

LAMONT,  CORLISS  Sl  CO. 

D  epl.  *  *  7* "  78  H  udson  St , .  New  Yo  r  k 


Lisue's  Magazinx  has  no  connection  with  any  other  publication  of  similar  name. 


LESLfB'S 


"JTidts  my  Idea 
ofGoodCbffeer 

Exactly  what  yon  will 
say  when  you  have  ex- 
perienced the  pleasure  of 
partaking  of  a  cup  of 

WHITE 
HOUSE 

— which  IS  blended  from  the  choicest 
selected  berries,  roasted  with  exquisite 
care,  and  then  carefully  packed  in  air- 
tight tin  cans  (i  and  2  lb.  only)  at  our 
factory — thus  giving  to  the  world  the 
he  it  coffee  treated  in  the  best  way»  in 
such  a  form  that  //  can  not  deteriorate 
—  can  not  lose  any  of  the  exquisite 
flavor  we  depend  upon  to  delight  your 
senses  and  make  you  a  permanent  con- 
vert to  the  charms  of  our  splendid  brand. 

If  your  itrocer  abaul4  happen  to  ]>ut  obitmclet  In 
yoof  wa^  when  you  «sk  for  "White  Houte/"  pltiie 
reciU  thar  there  >re  **ofhcri*'t  ori,  M  ymi  prefer^  com- 
munkalc  dkecHy  wiih  either  of  our  oJTkci  and  wc  will 
lee  to  it  tbtt  jrou  sre  »crvcd^ 

DWINtLL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

PRINCIPAL  COrrEE  ROASTERS 
BOSTON  AND  CHICAGO. 


Cji 


Wben  writio^  to  adverti 


Ptffity 

When  you  want  absolutely  pure  Maple 
Syrup,  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  send  to  your 
grocer  for  a  can  of 

Towle's 

Log  Cabin 

Maple  Syf tip 

It  is  the  genuine,  old-fashioned,  simon- 
pure  maple  syrup,  direct  from  the  maple 
camp  to  your  table. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 

Towlc^s  Log  Cabin  Maple  Synip 
Towle's  Log  Cabin  Camp  Syrup*  or 
Towle's  Log  Cabin  Penodie  Syiup 

5cnd  us  his  name  and  address, 
with  10  cents  and  we  will  send 
yott  this  beautiful  I-og  Cabin 
Souvenir  Spoon. 

Our  booklet,  "From  Camp  to 
Table,'*  contains  recipes  for  a 
score  of  dainty  dishes  and  is 
sent  free  on  request. 

Towle  ^^        ^     ^ 

Maple  Syrtip  Co^       ^^T  Towle 

St.  pAul*  Minn.         ^^^  Maplc  Syrijp  Co.  I 
St.  PatU,  Minn^r 
Find  herrwitli  lOc,  for  j 
whicb  pIciMi  send  me  ooe  Log 
CabiA  Souvenir  SpoofU 

AfyC^ifceru ..,♦»♦ 

St^tat ...v...— ->•••> 

My  Hamtu**^' 
Afy  addrttt  u . 


't  MKovivwt. 


LESLIE'S    MONTHLY    MAGAEiNE. 


CRYSTAL 

Domino 

SUGAR  r 


..r? 


Ti-  i  V  m\}h 

in 

Su^ar 

Making: 


Sold  only  in  5 lb.  sealed  boxesi 


Couv^nient  in  form.  j»erfe<  L  io  aiimSiij-,  bntliniii;  m  uppearnntn  ,  sjo^l.l:  ir  tnnderan  erHifil  it  in  excHltfiixre,  K^t^ry  ^K^# 
pnarkienlikeaJcJiiiwi^rof  (hamormln^tlje  result  of  itn  |}erfectCrv>fviJii/-fi'ih'ii.  Yuu  *  ill  be  THeiUM,>tiit]iemomf?Dt  yoq  oij^n  ^ImaM^ 
VOU  WILL  BE   BBTTtR  PLEASEO  WHEN  YOU  Ha\  H  TRILD  IT  IN  VODR  TEA,  COFFHE,  BtC 


SOLD    BY   GROCERS    EVERYWHERE. 


BeroembcT  tbat  cacb  pAcka^'«  Iwars^  IbedcelpL  of  &  **  DOMINO ' 
the  mmiiifattiift^rs  <H  AVEMEYERS  A  ELDER,  New  Turk), 


'  MASK,  ■■  DOMINO  •'  STONES  and  the 
INSIST  UPON  tlAVINO  THE  aBNUINe, 


of 


Speciatl  Diamond 
Offer 

Theae  Beautiful  Diamouda 
are  pure  white  and  abso- 
lutely fUwIesH,  full  I^Carat 
and  aet  in  14-K  K^d,  yoflr 
choice  of  setting,  only 

^'If..^  $47.50 

$9.75  cash  and  $5,00  P«r  month 

Ws  have  just  received  a  large  number  of  the*ii* 
choice  stwtiee  direct  from  our  cutters  in  Europe. 
They  were  secured  before  recent  advance  in  pni?* 
and  we  give  you  the  benefit- 

*<ave  the  dealer's  profit  by  purchaalng  your  dra- 
inimds  and  jewelry  fmni  importers*  We  carry  a 
full  line  of  diamondii,  broochi-s,  watches  and  uiher 
ji-wtjlry  and  Still  on  the  Same  liberal  le'^niH  ;  a  small 
c:i.'*h  payment  balance  munthly. 

The  #pcct«1  dUnofid  oHercd  abavi  will  be  vent 
to  your  ctprvu  pIaUod  for  ^xBinlfullofi  mt  »ur  t^- 
Order  tcHdayi  giving  three  rcfercncei. 


The  Na.rqv&rdt  ®  Scott  Co. 

I300  ChamptaJn  Bldg. 
St&te  mnd  Ma^l»on  St»^     -    -     CHICAGO 


ECZEMA 

sufferers*  re&d  wKai 

Hydrozone 

and  OLYCOZONB  have  done  for  a 
celebrated  joumallst  in  one  week. 

Frot.  Chirln  Marcbund 

Dear  Sir:    Ont  w*ek*f  trealinent  wUh  your  Hrdro- 

Eoiirnnd  Glycozone  not  only  reU«v«d  but  ■.bsolqtely 

looted  out  «  coiiditiDii  of  tfciema  that  hus  woTTi'cd  mjoa 

pcrpkkcd  me  lof  the  past  ten  >rarftp   Yoori  very  truly» 

JoMph  Hoir*fd.  Jr.,  tjo  Kauas  St-,  N,  y, 

Free  trM  bottles  of  Hydraxoiw  and 
Qlyco^one  sent  on  receipt  of  35 c,  to  pay 

express  charges.  These  preparations  arc 
harmless,  yet  powerful  germicides,  used  by 
leading  physicians.    Sold  by  besi  dr^t^^UU^ 


^^d 


^HUi 


57-V  PHoce  Street,  Hwm  Vorfc. 


Send  for  booklet  how  to  prevent 
cure  dlae«k.»e« 


I 


I.vsi.if'a  Maca7.ike  lias  no  connection  with  any  other  publication  of  timiUr  iMtlie. 


LBSUIiS    MONIHIY    MAGAZINE. 


When  You  Want 
A  Good  Drink 


\ 


one  that  will  satisfy  you  from  the  ground 
lip — just  step  inl<i  tht  nearest  club,  hotel, 
cafe  or  restaurant  and  order  a  bottle  t>f 


Cvan5 


5 


'  better  stitl.  order  a  supply  from  your 
dealer  and  enjoy  solid  comfort  at  home. 
The  satisfaction  nf  getting  the  best  that 
monty  can  buy  or  brewini^  knowledge 
can  produce  goes  with  cver>'  bottle. 
Sold  Or\  lu  Mertt«  CvtryvvKom. 

ttUKWKIl     imp.    Ui    TK,V)U    11 T 

C  n.  B  ANS  k  SO^S,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


1877 


FOR  27  YEARS 


WE  HAVE  SVCCESSFVLLY  TREATED 

CANCER 

WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  THE  KMIFE 
The  Berkshire  Hills  S&n&lorlunn 

is  thi.   l-.,u,   -.r    nrtvale  iTlstllnti...v    ji,    fh^'-A,,:!,:     1  ri, 

one  r  and    I  un 

OMM'  lucted   by  a 

o/':,,\. ....    ii'fdtaUy  it:.  ...  ..  ..   -- .-  ,...,,.,. 

Invest  i{{;;iiioii.      Ihcy  will  be  riiieflaiiied  tukoiit  i^ur&ls.     UpM 
re*  ej[»t  of  a  destriptjoi*  of  sny  case  ol  Cancer  or  Ttittiar,«e 
winmiiil  III  f'lir  .-..^iiKi'  the  most  valuable  infonnatioii cin 
publ J!ihed  on  tti  nd  will  teU  you  why  tbe  k^fe  Hub 

to  cure,  and  wl I  Rndiiim  or  any  other  lifbt  tr«S^ 

n>«'nt  can  ncvei  i  ^     ..     ...... ul,  arrd  all  forms  of  acMiAnett  hoiB 

Ircattneuls  are  v^uithlcss.     Address 

[)R5.  W.  e.  BROWN  &  SON,  North  Adaati. 


STOPS 

Toothache 
Instantly 


Illy, 


nam 


tnooi 


K^ 


DENT'S 
TOOTHACHE  SUM 


"  l**dltK 


to  Ulii^  tmro  of  aud  pn«VT . 
C,  S.  DENT  4  C0.« 


>u.  Ottr^i 


lf5Lir'5  Magazine  Via*  nn  raruiccttnn  i*ith  any  other  publicaiton  of  simtlar  nairic. 


LESUBS   MOf^THlY    MAGAZfNE, 


The  Gerinan   Tyrolean   Alps 

World's  Fair»   St.  Louis 

The  German  Tyrolean  Alps,  with  their  snowclad  peaks,  moniuain  streams, 
villages,  fountains  and  |>easant  homes*  are  by  all  odds  the  dominating  feature 
among;  the  World's  Pair  amusement   concessions.     The   Alps   restaurant  is  in 

*  charge  of  America's  two  most  noted  caterers,  Mr*  Aug»  Luechow,  of  New  V'ork 

pCity,  and  Mr.  Tony  Faust,  of  St,  Louis, 

Anheu^er- Bunch's 

Budweiser 

is  served  at  the  Caf^s  of  the  following  Concessions: 

T/ir  Alps     Das  Diutsche  Haus     Cafe  Luzon 
The  Philippines         Hagenbeck's  The  Boer  War 

Shoo i in ^  the  Chutes       Creation      Palm  Garden 

Imperial  Japanese  Garden      Manufacturers'  Palace 

Bohemia  Braiwurst  Ghecklein  Ancient  Rome 

West  Cascades  Pavillion         New  York  State  Building 

Government  Restaurant         Behnke  ^  Willmann 

as  well  as  at  all  other  first-class  places. 

Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Ass'n 

%i*  Louis*  U.  S*  A. 


^\l^wC,K^.\'^^, 


LESUBS   MOUTHty    MACAZtKE, 


cat 


:^^^ 


PORCELAIN  Enameled  Baths 
6^  One  Piece  Lcavatorie^ 


■  HE  beautiful  pat- 
tern  and  graceful 
design  of  '^Statidard' 
Porcelain  Enameled  f  x- 
tures,  coupled  with  their 
flawless,  snow  white 
surface,  have  made  them 
the  preferred  equipment 
everywhere.  No  matter 
how  low  the  cost,  a 
bathroom  fitted  with 
JSlaitdard**  fixtures  is 
daintv  and  luxurious. 


i'^ 


IF  you  realized  how  much  a  modern  bathroom  equipped  with  snowy 
Standard''  Ware  meant  to  you,  not  only  in  added  comfon  and 

satisfaction*  but  as  a  safeguard  to  the  health  of  your  home,  you  would 

not  delay  its  installation  one  week. 

Oar  book  "MODERN  BATHROOMS''  simpHfles  and  explains 
all  bathrOQm  matters,  and  you  need  it  if  you  plan  tJ  build  or  remocleL 
It  shows  many  simple  and  inexpens  ive  interiors  as  well  as  more 
elaborate  ones,  and  gives  approximate  costs  in  detail.  SENT  FREE 
with  our  book  **  For  Beauty^s  Sate  " —which  tells  the  story  of  the 
^^IndAitT  Portable  Shower  and  the  new  health  that  comes  from  its  use* 

This  riluairarlon  showi  the  **  Occident  **  Bmih,  '*  OpfiJr  **  One  piece   Livitarr 
tnd  *'  Delecto  "  Closei. 

Ck\IXim--Every  piece  of  ^S\mmdm^  Ware  bears  our  guarantee  '*  GREEN  and  GOLD  *' 

lately  and  has  our  trademark  'SXnmd^r^  cast  on  the  outside.    Unless  the  label 

and  trademark  are  on  the  fixture^  it  is  not  "Sta^d^t^  Ware^    Refuse  sut^sti- 

tates—they  are  aU  inferior^  and  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end, 

I  Standard  Sanitary  1Dfe,  CdJ 

Otpt  Itt  PITTSBURG.  U,S,A, 


Lksi  tr'i  IMAr.Ari^t   ha«  hq  ccwmtctiott  with  any  oth^^  jvulilkation  of  iimtlair  iijijiie. 


